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HIS EXCELLENCY THE MOST HONB’LE 

Ceorce Frederick Samuel, Marquess of Ripon, k. g, p. c., g. m, s. i., 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 


My Loed, 

In committing to the verdict of public opinion 
the Second Part of my work on the Modern History of 
the Indian Chiefs, Rajas, Zarnindars, &c., it is natural 
that I should desire to secure for it every chance of 
public favour by dedicating it to your Lordship whose high 
personal character and exalted position in this Rmpiro 
must necessarily interest your Lordship in the humble 
literary efforts of a Native of Bengal, who has sought, 
through years of anxious toil, to perpetuate the names and 
deeds of such of his countrymen as wei’e and have been 
conspicuous for their public spirit, their learning, their 
commercial enterprise, their exceptionally deserved emi¬ 
nence or their unquestionable loyalty to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen-Empress of India. But my motives 
have not, I must avow, been altogether interested. Ap¬ 
preciating the real wants of India, and designing to apply 
peace to its true uses, your Lordship has expressed a 
determination to make it the chief aim and object of 
your policy to give education the widest extension, among 
the people and to direct the utmost influence of the State 
in the development of the resources of the country; and 
in this huniblo work, your Lordship, it is hoped, will find 
the only complete record of what has been done by the 
NntivcH of India thciu.solv'o.s for the iutcllootual and 
, material progress of their countrymen in past times and 
as yet during the present generation. 

I have the honor to be. 

My Lord, 

With the greatest respect. 

Your Excellency’s Most Obedient Servant, 

LOKE NAl'H GllOSE. 


Calcutta, \%th August, 1881 . 
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PREFACE. 




TTNDER tlio title of The Native Aristocracy and Gentry of India/' 

I present to tho public and to my countrymen generally,tlie Second 
Part of my work, The Modern History of the Indian Chiefs, Rajas, 
Earaindars, <fec. Ritt I cannot allow the opportunity to pass without 
marking it by the wannest expression of my thanks to my patrons 
for the kind reception they gave to tho First Part, and to the Editors 
of the leading periodicals who almost without exception formed such 
a favourable opinion of tho way in which it was executed. While * 
respectfully but confidently hoping for a continuance of the same 
favour to my Second, and more hazardous venture, I hope I will be per¬ 
mitted to introduce it to public notice by a few prefatory words of 
explanation. 

The causes of tho delay which Im unavoidably occurred in ita 
publication ai*o as follows :— 

Since my first attempt to write this work in tho year 1875, the 
difficulties in my way have been numerous and considerable. The 
completion of the First Part, which was mostly a compilation from, 
published works, more or less accessible, was, I confess, a comparatively 
easy task. Such, however, has not been the case with' tho Second 
Part. It is only a very few of tho skotchoe in it that have been (huwn 
from publislied or printed works. With these very few exceptions, 
the greatest bulk of the work has been composed from materials 
collected with much difficulty and after unusual delay by direct and 
repeated communications with almost all the Chiefs of tho Native 
States, the Heads of the Principal Families and tho Eminent Men of ' 
the country ; besides advertisements published regularly in the Hindi* 
Paenot for a time from November 1876, asking for the information I 
wanted. The advertbemonts, however, were of no effect; and the few 
accounts which I hud collected I hod obtained by direct applioation 
But, It afterwards proved more difficult for me to secure furthei informa¬ 
tion on the subject from the Native Aiistocracy- as one or two 





mbtttKs after my advertisement in the Hindu Patriot, i. e., in the 
beginning of 1877, Mr, W. H. D’Oyley, a Member of the Bengal Civil 
Service, put forward in the leading journals and circulated a prospectus 
in connection with his project of a work on the ‘‘ Indian Peerage.” 
As a matter of course, several members of the Nobility and Gentry 
of Bengal forwarded their accounts to him at Rajshahye; and no few 
of them refused to help me in suppl^’iug their family histories ; as 
my countrymen naturally reposed more confidence in Mr. D’Oyley 
tlian in me—a person without local influence or high literary merits. 
But, if Mr. D’Oyley, a gentleman most competent to do justice 
to the task had carried out his project, the present Part of my work 
would never have seen the light. To the great disappointment of the 
public, Mr. D’Oyley abandoned the idea of writing the ** Indian 
1 eeragc, and the fact was notified in the Indian Statesman of the 20th 
February, 1878. About this time, I had sent out my MSS. for 
Part I., ‘ The Native States” to the Press and it was published on 
the 1st June, 1879. The publication of this Part and the good opinion 
which many Notabilities entertained of it soon encouraged me to apply 
again to those Noblemen and Gentlemen who had previously failed to 
supply me with their family accounts. By writing to them often and 
often, I had the good fortune to collect a great mass of undigested in¬ 
formation ; but still a few prominent families for personal reasons or, 
pi'rhaps, from indiflorence neglected to comply with my pressing roqui- 
Hitioim; and their history I have written or compiled with a view to 
hononr them and complete my work as far as practicable by the help of 
my learned friends stationed here and in other parts of the country, and 
of some works available on the subject cither in English, Bengali, 
Ooriya, or other vernacular languages. 

M ith regard to the arrangement of this Part of my work, I have 
to state, thus : — 

The names of the Nobles, Zaminclars, Ac., as also of tbe Places or 
Districtu have bem alpbabeticullj arranged. The Nobles and Eminent 
Wvn of every place Imvo bt^i. divided into two clas-ses, “The Principal 
FutuilieH, Noldoa and Emi.xi.t Men," and “Other Families, Nobles and 
Eminent Men or Suadrs Zamiudars.” 1 have from a feeling of respect- 
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fill regret for their present fallen position included in this Part also tlio 
history of some decayed families ; and their names *have been placed 
according to the position they held in some by-gone time though no\^r 
reduced to poverty through vicissitudes such as are recorded by Sir 
Barnard Burke of the British Peerage, for example, The Bishenpur 
Kaj Family (vide Bankura, page 1,) which has been ranked among the 
Principal Families notwithstanding it has lost its former grandeur and 
affluence.’’ My readers, will however, be easily able to know the 
present circumstances of each of the families by going through their 
respective histories. 

The accounts of the decayed families of Calcutta and other places 
in India, most of which may fairly now be ranked among the Gentry^* 
have been inserted under the head Other Families, &c.,” of each place 
in different Sections of the present Part of my work. Such decayed 
families in India are numerous ; but I have been only able to notice a 
limited number of them regarding whom I have been successful in pro¬ 
curing authentic information. The cause of the downfall of such 
families is mostly the custom of the equal division of the estates 
amongst sons or legal heirs—deviating altogether from the law of enUil 
prevailing among the British Peerage and Gentry ; i.e., eldest son of a 
father only inheriting the property and so on. Among various other 
reasons for the fall of several ancient families in India, I may mention, 
such as, performance of almost unlimited charities, religious acts, stand¬ 
ing security for friends, &c., which were once common among Hindus, 
Muhammadans, and Parsees of the old school. Nor are the reverence 
for God nor the sympathy for their fellow-mon, which wore such pleasing 
traits of Indian character quite extinct. It is only a very few villages 
indeed in this broad continent, where are not to bo met with some Temple 
or Mosque, some Alms House or Hospice, some Tank and lioad, cons¬ 
tructed by Native piety or public spirit and maintained during long 
ages for the public benefit. 

Litigation, which is very prevalent now a-days through tlie deciiuo 
of brotherly feeling and the frequency of family disputes, is another pro¬ 
lific source of ruin to families. No such families would have come to 
misfortune had their members learnt the value of Unity.’* It is well 





known that “ Unity is strengtlx” and the want of that virtue is another 
■cause of disti’ess and inisory. 


I’lie names of all the distinguished Natives of India wlio belong 
to the opulent houses of former or present days, and whether they are 
alive or dead, have not been separately given; as any information regard¬ 
ing them can only be gained by reference to the history of the families 
to which they respectively belong. For .example, the history of the 
late Maharaja Nava Krishna Dev Bahadur, or the late Raja Sir Radha 
Kanta Dev Bahadur, k. c. s. i., can only be known by reading the 
account of the Savabazar Raj Family. So on with the history of the 
representatives of different leading families ; for instance, in the case of 
Maharani Sarnaraoyi, c. i., of Casimbazar; The Hon’ble Mdiaraja 
Jutindra Mohan Tagore Bahadur, c.s.i.; Raja Sourindro Mohan Tagore, 
c. I. E. ; and Riya Rajendra Mullick Bahadur of Calcutta; the history 
of the Casimbazar Raj Family (Murshidabad) the Tagore and Mullick 
Families of Calcutta, shall have to bo referred to. Such is the case 
with all other surviving or deceased members of different respectable 
and well-known families in India. This plan I have followed just on 
the same principle as I drew up the First Part of the work, i. e., in 
case, information is wanted regarding the late or present Maharajas 
Holkar of Indore, the history of the Native State of Indore as a matter 
of course shall have to be read. 

But the case is altogether different for such as have raised them- 
^Ives above the surface of Indian Society by their own energy, pro¬ 
bity, and conspicuous abilities, such as. His Excellency Nawab Sir 
Salar Jang Bahadur, o. c. s. i.. Prime Minister of Haiderabad; His 
KKoellency Raja Sir T. Madava Row. k. c. s. i., Prime Minister of 
Baroda, &c. The name.s of such Eminent Men and of those who though 
infcrioi'.to them have been the architects of their own fortunes will be 
found under separate headings in their own sketches according to tlio 
Places or Districts to which they respectively belong. The lives of 
many deceased men of mark have been also included in this work in a 
similar way, such as, the late Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the late Babu 
Ram Dulal Dey, the late Babu Mali Lai Seal, the late Babu Ram 
toepal Ghose, the late Raja Digambar Milter, c.s.i., the late Hon’ble 
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Dwarka Natli Milter and numercns other Gentlemen, whose memories 
are still more than a mere tradition. 


This Part not only contains the history of Hindus, but also of 
Muhammadans and Parsecs. The compilation of this work has occu¬ 
pied my undivided time and attention for a period of about seven years, 
and I am highly indebted to the able Editor of the ‘‘Englishman,’" who 
while reviewing Part I. of my work, was kind enough to anticipate very 
accurately the great difficulties I would have to overcome. He said 
the “ Second Part will naturally present much greater difficulties owing 
to the fact that the ground is almost unbroken. Beyond a few Magazine 
articles, no previous attempt has, we believe, been made to compile a 
history of the minor aristocracy of India.” 

Though I have completed the work from the materials which have 
been placed at my disposal or which I have been able to reach to 
through research or the kind assistance of friends, yet I believe that in 
consequence of the many difficulties I have had to contend agaiimt I 
must have necessarily omitted many things which I hopo to make up 
for in a future Edition, if the present work should meet with public 


favour and patronage. 

Those Noblemen and Gentlemen, who have been kind enough to sup¬ 
ply me with more detailed facts and information,will find that their family 
sketches have been as a matter of consequence fully given; but no account 
has been exaggerated or qualified by me, as each has been drawn up from 
details furnished to mo by the persons intei^ted in this work. 1 was 
besides very careful to leave off many points of no importance or public 
interest. I have, however, received great help from the few articles 
that have appeared from time to time in the leading periodicals, maga¬ 
zines, &c. 1 have also drawn facts and abridged ncoounts from the best 

authorities available on the subjects 1 have treated on and a list of 
these is given at foot. 

I shall feel highly indebted to the public if they will be so good as 
to pardon roe for all such shortcomings and imperfoctioua as must 
necessarily occur in such undertakings, and shall be thankful to thona 
for any kind suggestions they may make towards the improvement of a 
future Edition, which 1 contemplatu bringing out with the help of their 
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titfonage. I have already mentioned in the Preface to my Part I., 
that if my labour be generally approved I will bring out the Second 
Edition with considerable improvements and with portraits of several 
seleeted Chiefs and Rajas, Index, and Illustrations of the historical 


places referred to in the course of the work. Part II. has become 
exceedingly bulky through several original accounts which I have 


received very late from different parts of India, and which I have only 
had time to put into my own language. Part I. was condensed by me 
with a view to make it a cheap book of reference; as I knew that 


several books were available regarding Native States though sold at 
higher prices. But, in this Part, I have also included much new and 
interesting information which I obtained by communicating with tho 
heads of the Native States. 

From the accounts received by me for both Parts I. & II., and from 
the Gazette of India and the Calcutta Gazette for some years back, I 
have been able to prepare Appendices for Part II., to shew the names of 
numerous Chiefs, Noblemen and Gentlemen who have received Titles and 
Honorary Distinctions from the British Government from the earliest 
period down to the present time. Though these Appendices may not 
be quite complete ; yet I hope that they may prove useful to the public 
to a great extent as they are intended to supply partially the place of 
the accounts of those Noblemen and Gentlemen to whom I h.id repeat* 
edly applied for information, but in vain. 

My grateful acknowledgments are duo to the following Chiefs 
Nobles, Zamindars, &c., who afforded me encouragement in the publica¬ 
tion of my present volume, and favoured me with valuable information 
regarding themselves and their families. 

His Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jang Bahadur, o.c.s.i.. Prime 
Minister of Haidcrabad; His Excellency Raja Sir T. Madava Rao, k.c!b.i. 
Prime Minister of Baroda; Maharaja Sir Jay Mangel Sing Bahadur’ 
K.C.8.I., of Qidhour ; Maharaja Anandagajapatiraj of Vizianagram ; 
Maharani Sarnamoyi, c. i., of Casimbazar, Murshidabad; Maharaja’ 
Lnehmesvar Sing Bahadur of Darbhanga ; Maharaja Kri.shna Pratab 
Sabee Bahadur of Hatwa; The Hon’ble Maharaja Jatindra Mohan 
Tagore Bahadur, t.s.i., of Palhuriaghata, Calcutta; Raja Velugati 
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Kumara Yachama Naidoo Gavoo Bahadur Punjcha Hazari Munsiibdar, 
c. 8. I., of Venkatagiri; Raja Rnjondra Narayen Dev Bahadur^ 
of Savabazar, Calcutta ; Raja Souriiidra Mohan Tagore, Musical Doc¬ 
tor, C.I.E., &c., &c., of Pathuriaghata, Calcutta ; Raja Rajendra Mullick 
Bahadur of Chorebagau, Calcutta ; Raja Siva Prasad, c.s.i., of Benares; 
The Hon’ble Raja Goday Naraiu Gajputtee Rao of Madras; Raja 
Surji Kanta Acharjee of Muktagacha, Maimensing ; Raja Syama Nanda 
De Bahadur of Balasore ; Maharani Syam Mohini of Dinajpur ; Maha- 
rani Rajrup Kooar of Tikari; Nawab Khaja Abdul Ganni, c.s.i., of 
Dacca; The late Nawab Amir Ali Khan Baliadur of Calcutta; Nawab 
Ashanulla Khan of Dacca; Syed Hossan-Al-Edrus, o. s. i., of Surat; 
Khan Bahadur Jemadar Saleh Hindi, c.i.e., of Juiiagarh; Sri Jagan- 
nadha Rajamani Raja Deo, c.i.e., of Mandasa, Ganjam ; Sirdar Atar 
Sing, C.I.E , of Bhadour, Ludiana ; Pandit Sarup Narain, c.i.e., of Delhi ; 
Pandit Bapu Deva Sastri, c.i.e., of Benares ; Manackjoe Rustomjee, 
Esq., Persian Consul in Calcutta ; The Hon’ble Dosabhoy Framjee 
Karaka, c.s.i., of Bombay; B. Krisniengar, Esq., C.s.i., of Maisur ; The 
Hon’ble Morarjee Gocul Das, o.i.e., of Bombay ; The Hon’ble Shet 
Framjee Nusser\ianjee Patel of Bombay; The Hon’ble Mir Homayeon 
Jah Bahadur, c.i.e, of Madras; T. Mathusarai Aiyar,^B.L., and c.i.e., of 
Madras ; The Hon’ble Rames Chunder Mitter of Bishnupur, Dum Dum, 
(24-Pargannas) ; Rai Rajib Lochan Rai Bahadur of Casimbazar, Mur- 
Bhidabad ; Rai Baidya Nath Pandit Bahadur of Killah Darpan, Cuttack ,* 
Kumar Jagendra Nath Rai of the Nattor Raj Family, Rajshahye ; 
Thakur Jaga Mohan Sinha of Bijayraghogarh; Babu Kali Kissen Tagore 
of Pathuriaghata, Calcutta ; Babus Damudar Das Barman and Prosad 
Das Mullick of Barabazar, Calcutta ; Babu Nava Krishna Rai Dasti- 
dar of Sylhet; Babus Jogendra Nath Sing Rai and Nalit Mohan Sing 
Rai of Chakdighi, Bardwan ; Rao Saheb Vinayck Rao of Indore . 
Babu Guru Das Mitter of Benares ; and several others. 

In conclusion, I beg to otfer my condolence to those gentlemen who 
have lately communicated to me the sad intelligence of the deaths of 
respectable members of their fuinilies. I have duly noted the informa¬ 
tion for the Second Edition of my work. 


L. N. GHOSE. 
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LIST OF WORKS, Sec., REFERRED TO FOR PART Tl. 


<SL 


1 .- 

2 .- 

3.- 

1 - 

6 .- 

C.- 

7. - 

8 . - 
9.- 

10 .- 

11 .- 

12 .- 

13. - 

14. - 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 


English, ■ 

-Aitchison’s Treaties, Engagements, and Sunnuds, Part I., Bengal, 1862; 
-Umb’a History of India. 

-Griffin’s Panjab Rajas. 

-Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. II., Nadiya and Jessore, by W. W. Hunter 

B. A., L.L.B. 

-Ditto, Vol. IV., Bnrdwan, by ditto. 

-Annals of Rural Bengal, by ditto, * 

-Mr. Westland’s Jessore. 

-The Calcutta Review, Vol. III., 1845. 

-Ditto, No. CXI., January, 1873. 

-Memoirs of Dwarka Nath Tagore, by Kisbori Chand Mitter, printed 

Messrs. Thacker Spink & Co., 1870. ^ 

-The Lifo of Ram Dalai Dey, by Gris Chandra Ghose. 

-A Cellection* of Portraits of some of the Eminent Men of Bengal with short 
sketches of their lives. 

-A brief Memoir of Babu Durga Charan Banerjee, by BCailas Chandra Bose. 

-The Parsces, Their History, Maimers, Customs and Religion, bv The Hon’hl. 

Dosabhoy Framjeo, O.8.I., of Bombay. ® 

-The Bengal Magazine for April and May, 1880. 

-The XVn August, 1880j XVIII September, 1880 f, 

—The Leading Periodicals. 

—Tbs GazetU of India and tho Calcutta Gazette for some years. 

A few containing family histories published by the members 

some distiuguishod families in India for private circulation arri 
nceived by me in the course of the compilation of tho work. ^ 


AN(iLO-PERSlAN. 

l.—Aminnama, by the late Nawab Amir Alt Khan Bahadur. 


1 -NT u XT Bengali. 

1. —Naba Nan. 

2. —Churitastuk. 

3. —Nababaraiki fThe P>engal year book) 1284 B. 9 . 

4. —Banga Sahitya Bisayer Prnstab, by Pandit Ramgati Nayaratnow 


OORIYA. 

1. The Hiitory of Orissa, printed at tho Baptist Mission Press, Cuttack. 
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Part II. -THE NATIVE ARISTOCRACY AND GENTRY. 

Section L— BENGAL, BHHAR, AND ORISSA. 


IV-BIRBHUM. 

(Princijpal Families,) Page, 
The Birbhum Raj Family. 13 


Chapter I.—Bengal. 
I.-BANKURA. 

{Principal FaviiliesJ) Page. 
The Bishnupur Raj Family ... 1 


(^Sundry Zamindars.) 

I. — Raja Damudhar SiDg of 

Mnliara . 3 

II.—Rai Radhabnllabh Sing 
Deva Bahadur of 
Kuchiakol . 4 


ll-BARDWAN. 

(^Principal Families,) 
The Bardwan Raj Family 


(Oilier Families,) 

I. —The Chakdighi Zamin- 

dars . 3 

II,—The Rai Chowdhuri Fa- 
inily, known as Chow- 
dhuries o£ Benapur ... 10 


lll-BARISAL OR BAOKERGANJ. 

{Sundry Zamindars.) 

I,—Babn Prassaua Kumar 
Rai Chowdhuri of Kir- 

tipasa.12 

II.—Babu Rakhal Chandra 
Rai Chowdhuri of 
Lukbutia *.« ... 


V-CALCUTTA, 

{Principal Families, Nobles and FmU 
nent Men.) 

I,—Nawab Amir Ali Khan 

Bahadur . 

II^_The Hon’blo Ajaukul 

Chandra Mukeiji, Pa- 
thuringhata . 18 

III, —Tho Dalta Family of 

Hatkhola . 13 

IV. —Raja Digambar Mitter, 

C.S.I., Tontonia ... 21 

V.—Babu Durga Cbaran 
Law and his Brothers, 

Jharaapukur. 23 

VI.—Govinda Ram Mittor'a 

Family, Kumartoli ... 26 

VII,--.Babu ilaro Chandra 

Ghoee/Jorasanko ... 80 

VIII.— Pandit Isvar Chandra 
Bidyasagar, CJ.B., Su- 

kea’s Street . 37 

IX.—DowauKosi Nath^s Fa¬ 
mily, Barabazar ... 39 

X.—The Hou’blo Rai Kristo 
Das Pal Bahadui'jO.l.B., 
Jorasanko ... 41 

XI.—Rcvd. Kristo Mohau 

Beneiji, x.L.D. ... 43 

XII.—Dewan Kristo Ram 
Boso'a Family, Sham- 
bazar ... ... 44 

XIIL—Manackjee Roatomjoc, 

Esq., Persian Consul in 

Calcutta 1 *. 43 
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I.—BENGAL, BEHAR, and ORISSA.— 




V— Calcutta —(ConUnued.) 

Page. 


XIV.—Mati Lai Seal’s Family, 

Kftlntola . 

XV.—The Mullick Family of Pa- 
thuriagliata aud Chore- 
bagan .. 

XVI.—The Mnllick Family of 
Barabazar ... 

XVII.—Babus Nanda Lai Bose 
and Pasnpati Nath 
Bose, Bagbazar 

XVIII.— Pint Ram Mar’s Family, 

Jaubazar . 

XIX.—Dewan Kadha Madhav 
BenerjPs Family, Jora- 

bagan . 

XX.—Maharaja Raj Ballabh’s 
Family, Baghazar ... 

XXI.—Ram Dulal Dey’a Family, 

Simla... . 

XXH.—Eabu Ram Gopal Qhose, 

Ton Tonia . 

XXIII.—Dewan Ram Lochan 

Ghoae’s Family, Pa- 
thuriaghata 

XXIV.—Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s 
Family, Sukea’s Street 

XXV.—Rasaraaya Datta’s Fa¬ 
mily, Rambagan 

XXVI.—Dewan Sautiram Singhi’s 
Family, Jorasanko ... 
XXVII.—The havabazar Raj Fa¬ 
mily . 

XXVIII,—The Sen Family of Ka- 

lutola . 

XXIX.—The Sets and Basaks 

of Calcutta . 

XXX.—Raja Sukrnoy’s Family, 

Puthuriaghata. 

XXXI,—The Tagore Family 


49 

51 

65 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 
78 

81 

82 

86 

89 

90 

127 

155 

157 

160 


( Other Jfhmilies, Nohles^ and thninent 
Mon.) 

I.-r-BananinU Sirkai’s Fa¬ 
mily, Kumartoli ... 224 
II*—Beni Madhav Mitter'a 

Family, Kumartoli ... ih. 

III, —The Bose Family of 

Simla.228 

IV. —Doctor Durga Charan 

Banerji of Taltala ... 230 


Page, 

V.—Dewan Durga Charan 
Mnkeiji’s Family, Bag- 

bazar .234 

VI.—The Ghose Family of 

Arpuli. ... 235 ‘ 

VIL—The Goho Family of 

Hogalkuria . ih, 

YIII.—The Goho or Sirkar Fa¬ 
mily of Baghazar, for¬ 
merly of Singti, Zilla 
Hughli.238 

IX. —.Gokul Chandra Mitter’s 

Family, Baghazar 239 

X.—Hara Chandra Bose’s Fa¬ 
mily, Kasaripara,Simla ih, 

XI.—Isan Chandra Beuciji, 
and Mahes Chandra 
Banerji, Calcutta ... 240 
XII,—Dr. Jadu Nath Mukerji, 

Calcutta .241 

XIII. —Jaya Narayan Mitter’s 

Family, Calcutta ... 243 

XIV. —Kasi Nath Ghosc’s Fa¬ 

mily, Simla .244 

XV. —Mathur Son’s Family, 

Nimtala .246 

XVI. —The Mazumdar Family of 

Kumartoli .247 

XVII. —Tho Mittor Family of 

Nimtala . ih, 

XVIII.—Nanda Ram Sen’s Fa¬ 
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Section I.—BENGAL, BEHAR, AND ORISSA. 

Chapter I.—Bengal. 

I.—BANK UR A.* 


CPrincipal Families. J 


THE BISHNUPUR RAJ FAMILY. 


Adi Malla, a descendant of one of the Rajput Kings of Jai-Nagar, 
near Bvindaban, was the founder of the Bishnupur Raj family. 

, While his parents were on their pilgrimage to Jngannath (Orissa) 

he was born at Padampur, Zilla Ilankura, formerly part of the District 
of Baidwan, but they considering the didiculty oT carrying a child 
with them to such a distance loft liim under the care of a Brahmin 
i known as Mahapatra, to whom they offered some money for his maiii- 

i teuanco till their return. His parents did not, liowevor, return from 

\ Jagannath, and the Brahmin supported him in his infancy by keeping 

I n nurse who belonged to the low caste Bagdi,” and heuce he was 

afterwai'ds known as theBagdi-Ruja.*' When he was only six or 
H- seven years of age the Brahmin disregarding his noble bii'th and princely 

V countenance used to send him out to tend his cows, and on a certain 


* The name-s of the places or tiistricts as also of tko families, uobl»s, and 
emiceut men, have been alphaboticallj arranged. 
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10 missed one of them wlnle he was engaged in driving the cattle 
homewards. He at once came home and after leaving the cows went 
into the forest in search of tlie lost one, hut his efforts were'in vain. 
Being disappointed and overcome with fatigue ho fell asleep at the 
foot of a tree, while a large cobra instead of biting him raised his 
coloied hood above his face and shaded him from the scorching rays of 
the sun. Meanwhile, the missing cow came homo and the Brahmin 
being m great anxiety at his absence, immediately started in search of 
him and at last reached the very spot where Adi Malla was sleejiing, but 
t le Brahmin wa.s gi-eatly terrified when he saw the deadly snake with 
Wd erect above the face of the sleeping boy as if prepared to stin<r. 
Ihe snake, however, at the sound of the Brahmin’s footsteps glided 
away silently at the sametime contracting his hood, and Adi Malla 
nro.se disturbed hy the rays of the sim which fell upon his face on the 
withdrawal of the shade. The Brahmin embraced him fondly and said 
that he would never let him go again to tend his cows, and remarked 
according to the Hindu Sastras “ that he would surely be a king as a 
snake has raised his hood above his head,” but at the saraetime the 
Brahmin exacted a promise from him that the lad would appoint him as 
his Iiereditary priest if ho was ever exalted to the position of a King or 
Bovereigii. The Brahmin then brought Adi Malla home, and com- 
meiiceu to educate liirn properly in Sanskrit and other languages. 

While Adi Malla was a student he went out one day with a small 
net to catcli fish in an adjacent river, but in lieu of which he brougiit 
home some golden tiles found in the water-course whioli ho then believed 
to have been common bricks covered with moss. The Brahmin on 
receipt of a large hc.ap of gold became rich and engaged several 
J^flwons or fighting men to make Adi Malla a perfect warrior, and 
purchased several horses for his use. Within the course of a few 

y'ais Adi Malla became a great warrior and he co-o[)erated with the 

Nawabof Murshedabad in the war against the Raja of Padampur. 
Tlic Rain of Padninpur was defeated by the Nawab, but instead of 
Hutieiideiiiig to him committi J suicide, and in consequence his troops 
wen; dinpetr-cd. Tlio Nawab being highly pleased witli the conduct of 
Adi Mill,a conforred on him the title of R.ija and the principality of 
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Padampur; tlie fort of wliich is still in existence, but in a very 
delapidated state. Raja Adi Malla, however, was not forgetful of tlie 
contract lie made with the Brahmin to appoint him as his liereditaiy 
priest. Adi iM alia, enlarged his dominions and made Bishnupur his 
capital where he erected a very good fort and reigned for a long time. 
After the death of Adi Malla his descendants Raghu Nath Sing, Gopal 
Sing, Durjan Siiui, BirSing, Krishna Sing, Chaitanya Sing, Damiidhar 
Sing, Madan Mahan Sing, and Madhab Sing, built several Hindu 
temples in Bishnupur, improved the kingdom to a great extent and 
made great advancement in Sanskrit learning and the fine arts, sucli as, 
music, &c. Madhab Sing was succeeded by Gopal Sing II. During 
the reign of this prince Maharaja Kirthi Chandra Rai of Bardwan 
invaded Bishnupur, but eventually made a friendly alliance with him to 
arrest the progress of the Mahrattas. Mahrattas, however, devastated 
the countiy and a famine broke out which deprived Maharaja Gopal 
Sing of almost all his subjects. 

During the reign of Damudhar Sing ll., such was the financial 
embarrasment of the Raj that he was compelled to dispose of several 
parts of his Rnj, and to pawn the idol Madan Mahan one of the lucky 
Hindu gods of his family to the late Babu Gokul Chandra Mittor of 
Upt^er Chitpur Road, Cfilcutta; which occurrence the Hindus in general 
remark was the cause of the fall of the Bishnupur Raj. 

Raja Ramkrishna Sinj, son of Raja Gopal Sing HI., or the last, is 
at present the leading menilier of the Raj family, but he is reduced to 
comparative poverty or bud circumstances. 


(Sundry Zamindars.) 

I.—RAJ Ac DAMUDHAR SING OF MALIARA. 

Raja Damudhar Sing, Zamindarof Maliara, is an orthodox Hiiulu 
and like his noble anc«rstors is possessed of a good heart and liberal 
views. When Dr. Can n oily was for sometiiuo at Maliara, the Rnj a, 
assisted him a great deal in getting the people vaccinated. During the 
scarcity iu 186G and again in 1874, he also rendered valuable asaistanco 
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starving villagers, and opened a dispensary wliicb 
ha still maintains for the good of the people. The Eaja further 
supports a large number of schools established in his Zamindari and 
takes a great interest in the welfare of these institutions. 


II.—EAI EADHABALLABH SINGi DEVA BAHADUE OF 
KUCHIAKOL. 

Eai EADHABALLAnn SiSG Deva Bahadur, Zamindar of Kuchiakol 
(Bankura)is one of the descendants of the Eaj family of Bishnupur who 
had established their power in West Bardwan by tiie force of arms and 
enjoyed it for upwards of some hundred years. His grandfather Nimai 
Sing Deva bmng deprived of the Qaddi 'at the death of his father 
Maharaja Chaitanya Sing separated from the members of his family 
and settled at Kuchiakol where he purchased a Zamindari. Nimai 
Sing Deva had attained high proQciency in Sanskrit, medicine, music 
and other fine arts. When his son Bir Sing Deva came of age he found 
to Ins great regret that some of his valuable possessions had been lost 
by the extravagant conduct of his father whom ho justly, as heir to the 
estate, asked to make over to him the superintendence of the Zamindari. 
The request was most readily granted, for nothing could exceed the joy 
of the parent to seethe son ruling over the estate which was eventually 
to full into his hands. The necessary articles were at once drawn up 
and registered, and the entire management of the estates was handed 
over to him, but the father’s parasites would not remain long hand- 
cufiVd and fettered under the control of a vigilant and watchful 
leader. They conspired, and plotted to rob Bir Sing of the paternal 
afiection and their labour was not unattended with success. The 
futhci revolted his consent and the sou became enraged and the issue 
would have been litigation but at the intercession of the then Judge 
^ Bankurn a reconciliation between the father and sou was effected. 
Iscinai Bing Deva did not survive long after the restoration of peace in 
the family. He died in the year la32 at the advanced age of 80 years 
leaving the whole estate in tact in the hands of his only son Bir Sing 
Deva who was a man of inestimable character. After leading a life of 
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purity and holiness Bir Sing Deva departed from this world of cares at 
the age of 59 leaving two sons Bui Radhaballabh Sing Deva Bahadur 
and Babii Ramjiban Sing Deva, the former of whom took charge of the 
estate when he was at the immature age of 16 years only. Rai 
Radhaballabh Sing Deva Bahadur was, however, a dupe in the hands 
of his amlas for a certain time, but intelligent as he is he soon discovered 
the evil nature of his people and applied himself vigorously to learn 
the intricacies of Zaraindari business and took at last upon himself all 
its management una'ssisted. 

In the year 1862, he established an English school which is nt 
present in a very flourishing condition and is solely maintained by his 
munificence; he also supports a Vernacular school and a Girl’s school 
for the education of his countrymen. 

During the time of the scarcity he gave relief to the poor and 
helpless ryots and for such acts of enlightened liberality he has 
received a letter of thanks from the Judge of the District of Bankura 
and has gained the title of Rai Bahadur” from Government at the 
Delhi Darbar, held on the 1st January 1877. He has at present three 
sons, viz., Babus Upendra Nath Sing Deva, Jogendra Nath Sing Deva, 
and Surendra Nath Sing Deva. 


II.—BARD WAN. 

(Principal Families.) 

THE BARDWxVN RAJ FAMILY. 

Thb family of the Maharaja of Bardwan, the wealthiest and most 
considerable Zamindar in Lower Bengal, was founded by Abu Rai, by 
caste a Kapur KsJiatrya, who came down from the Panjub as a merchatit 
and settled down at Bardwan, where he was appointed Chowdliri and 
Kotwal iu A. D. 1657, under the Fouzdar of the Pargarina. Abu Rai, 
who is stated to have risen to importance as a Financier, was suc¬ 
ceeded in his business by Babu Rai, who laid the foundations of the futtira 
greatness of the fftinily by purcfiusing the Zamindari of Bardwan. After 
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:ame Ghanasyam Rai and, next Krishna Ram Rai, who acquired 
some additional estates—being honored with a firman from Alam£rhir 
Emperor of Dellii. In a.d. 1G96 Subha Sing, Talukdar of Jetwa 
and Barda, formerly a part of Bardwan, having obtained the aid of 
Rahim Khan, an Afghan Chief, rose against Krishna Ram Rai, killed 
him and imprisoned the members of his family, except his son, Jagafc 
Ram Rai, who escaped and made his way to Dacca in hopes of procuring 
military aid from tlie Governor of the place for the purpose of punishing 
the rebels. Subha Sing was, however, stabbed to death by a brave 
daughter of Krishna Ram Rai, ‘'whose person he had attempted to 
outrage;” and his troops left Bardwan and succeeded in capturing 
Hughli, where they were afterwards repulsed with considerable loss. 
“The English at Sutanuti,the French at Chandernagore and the Dutch 
at Chinsurah alarmed at the progress of the rebels, applied to the Nawab 
Nazim to be allowed to put their factories into a state of defence. The 
Nawab granted their application and they accordingly fortified their 
settlements.” On hearing the news of Subha Sing’s death and of the 
dispersion of his troops, Jagat Ram Rai returned from Dacca, succeeded 
his father without difficulty and was honored with a firman from the 
Emperor Alani|^bir.^ IJnfortunately, he was treacherously murdered in 
A.D. 1702. Of the two sons, whom he left behiud, Kirthi Chandra 
Rai and Mitra Ram Rai, the elder inherited the patrimony, also 
received a firman from tlie same Emperor and added to his ancestral 
Zamindari the Pargannas of Cliatuyan, Bhurshut, Barda, Manaharshahi. 
Kirthi Chandra Rai was apparently a sort of Rudolph of Hapsburgh 
In the family. Fighting with the Rajas of Chandrakona and Barda, 
near Ghatal, he defeated them completely and dispossessed them of 
their estates, be seized and appropriated the several Zamindariea of tho 
Raja of Balghara, a place adjacent to Tarakesvar in the Hughli 
District, and, with a similar object probably, waged war against tho 
Raja of Bishnupur, with whom he was obliged to conclude a hasty 
peace with the object of ofiering a combiued resistance to the progress 
of the Mahrattns. 

Oil his death in 1740 a. d., Kirthi Chandra Rai was succeeded 
bj hi* ion Chitra Se© Rai, who made some further addition* to tho 
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^ of tlie family. It was on him that the title of ** Eaja’’ was 
first conferred by the Emperor Shah Jehan. Raja Chitra Sen Rai 
died in a.d. 174?4, leaving his estates to his paternal cousin, Troylucko 
Chandra, alias Tilak Chandra Rai, who was raised to the rank of 
^‘jMahai’aja Dhiraj Bahadur” and Panjhajari a commander of five thousand 
cavalry by the Emperor Shah Alam. During tliis Maharaja’s lifetime, 
the Malirattas greatly impoverished the country round by their inces¬ 
sant and sweeping depredations. On his death in 1771 A, d., he was 
succeeded by his son Tej Chandra, in whose person the title, conferred 
on his father, was confirmed as hereditary by the same Emperor Shah 
Alain. The management of the estates which was taken out of his 
hands in 177G by liis mother, the Maharani Bishnu Kiimari, was 
resumed by him in a. d. 1780; but the Zamindaries were subsequently 
brought under the permanent settlement, when Maharaja Tej Chandra 
entered into an agreement with Government to pay regularly tlie annual 
revenue, amounting to Rs. 40,15,109, besides a further annual sum of 
Rs. 1,93,721, on account of pulbandi or repairs of embankments. But 
owing to careless management, the Raja did not reap the full benefits 
of the Permanent Settlement. The Government Revenup fell into a 
chronic state of arrears, from which it could not be extricated even by 
the management of Munshi afterwards Raja Nava Krishna Deva 
Bahadur, who was appointed Krah Sujatoal or attaching officer to the 
Zamindari. The Maharaja Tcj Chandra was even threatened by the 
Government with the forfeiture ol his Zamindari, ‘‘ but to no purpose.” 
Jn 1797, the Board of Revenue began to sell parts of the vast 
Zamindari in lots of several villages each, which were bought to some 
extent by “DwarkaNath Sing of Singhur, Chaku Sing of Bliastnra, 
the Mukerjis of Janai, the Benerjis of Teleuipara,” and others. 
Maharaja Tej Chandra, notwithstanding, contrived to purchase most of 
the lota pseudonymously and would probably have saved tho whole 
estate, but for the death at this time of his mother Maharani Bishnu 
Kumari, who possessed remarkable aptitude and capacity for business. 
In the course of a few years, however, the Maharaja made good his 
loss by “ giving away the land in perpetual leases or Patnis,” and, by 
Way of improving tho value of the estates, he opened a metalled road 
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from Bardwan to Kalna, constructed a bridgp at Magra and mad® 
several improvements in the town of Bardwan and its vicinity. 

On the death of Maharaja Tej Chandra in 1832, a fictitious claim 
to his succession was set up by a person calling himself Pratap Chandra, 
the name of the Maharaja’s son, who had previously died; but the 
claim was rejected and the estates were made over to Maharaja Tej 
Chandra’s adopted 6on, Mahtab Chandra, the late Maharaja of 
Bardwan. 

His Highness, the late Maharaja Dhiraj Mahtab Chandra Bahadur, 
was a nobleman and Zamindar of the highest rank in Bengal. He was 
invested with the title of iMaharaja Dhiraj Bahadur by the British 
Govi^rninent at a Darbar, held in Government House, on the 9th April 
1840. Wl'.ethor as a benefactor to his country or as a faithful subject 
of the British Crown, he was surpassed by no Zamindar in these 
Provinces. An Anglo-Vernacular Institution at Bardwan, where a 
large number of boys tire still educated free, several hospitals, dispen¬ 
saries, and almshouses* «fec., at Bardwan and Kalna had been established 
and were maintained by him. But during tlie Santal rebellion and 
throughout the course of the Sepoy Mutiny, His Highness stood 
loyally by the British Government. His munificence during seasons 
of scarcity had always been almost unlimited. The Maharaja was a 
member of the Viceroy's Legislative Council for three years from 1864, 
and received for life a salute of 13 guns at the Dellii Darbar, held on 
tli.c Ist January 1877 on the proclamation of tlie Queen’s title of 
Empress of India.” llis Highness presented a statue of Her Majesty 
the Empress to the Asiatic Society’s Museum at Calc^utta; and the 
ceremony of unveiling it was presided over with great pomp by His 
Excellency Lord Lytton, tlie late Viceroy and Governor General of 
India, llio Mab.araja died at Bhangulpiir on the 26th October 1879, 
leaving an adopted son, named Maharaja Dhiraj Aptap Chaiid Mahatap 
Bahadur, who is now the first Native nobleman in Bong.il, and wlio, we 
trust, will do credit to his position l>y making a patiiotic use of the 
numerous advantagi-s which ho lias inheiitrd. 
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( Other Families) . 

L—THE CnAKDIGIII ZAMINDARS. 



Nul Sing Rai, by caste a Clibetri, was tlie founder of the Rai 
Family of Chnkilighi, known as Chakclighi Zamindars in tho District of 
Bardwan. Ho first emigrated from Rajpiitana and settled at Chakdighi 
and was famous for liis exceptionally great knowledge of Zamindari 
business. 

He left four sons, viz., Bhabani Sing Rai, Debi Sing Rai, Bhairab 
Sing Rai, and Hari Sing Rai, who largely enhanced their family estates. 
The first two had no issues, the third Bhairab Sing Rai had one son, 
named Ambica Prasad Sing Rai, and one daughter, named Durga Debi. 
Durira Debi left two issues, viz: Krishna Chandra Sing Rai and 
Brindaban Chandra Sing Rai, wlio wore famous for their piety and rose 
to prosperity by their own energy and experience of business. They 
founded Monirambati, a village situated near Chakdighi, where Babii 
Jogendro Nath Sing Rai, son of the late Babu Brindaban Chandra 
Sing Rai, and tho only heir of the two brothers mentioned above ; is 
now residing. Babu Jogendro Nath Sing Rai received a good English 
education in tho Ilughli College. He is a young noble of kind disposi¬ 
tion, affable, and courteous manners. Me has landed estates at Calcutta, 
Ilughli, Ho»vra, Midnapur, and Bardwan. 

Ambica Prasad Sing Rni, son of Bhairab Sing Rai, as stated above; 
died after leaving one son Saroda Prasad Sing Rai, and one daughter 
named Kherodn Suudari Debi who has several issues, of whom the 
eldest is Babu Lalit Mahau Sing Rai. 

Saroda Pra>ad Sing Rai died on the 18th March 1868, leaving a 
will and a codicil by which ho bequeathed the whole of his property 
to hirq eldest nephew Babu Balit Mahan Sing Rai after making neces¬ 
sary provision for a charitable Dispensary and a Hospital, a free Anglo- 
Sanskrit School, and an A-ylum f«)r the poor in Chakd-ghi. 

Saroda Prasad was an enlightened and powerful Zamiudar. He 
was very kind to his tenantry and tho poor in general. Ilis heir Babu 
l 4 i\lit Mahan Sing Rai has been properly educated under tho caro and 
supervision of the Court of Wards at Calcutta. 
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lari Sing Rai, the fourth or the last son of Nul Sing Rai, died 
leaving behind him two intelligent sons, Babus Chuckun Ld Sing Rai 
and Shoshi bhusan Sing Rai. Both of these brothers are alive and 
liTing separately at Chakdighi. 

All the living representatives of the Rai family are well-known in 
the District of Bard wan and other jilaces as respectable Zamindars. It 
was through theii- exertion and expense, that a Post Office has been 
established at Chakdighi, and a Pucca road constructed from Mymari 
to Chakdighi for the convenience of travellers. 


II.-THE RAI CHOWDHURI FAMILY, KNOWN AS 
CHOWDHURIES OF BENAPUR. 

Tms is one of the ancient and respectable families in the District 
of Bardwan, who attained a high position during the time of the 
Muhammadan Government. Tradition asserts, that one of the ancestors 
of Rasik Ram Bose, first obtained the distinction of Rai Chowdhuri for 
EOinb valuable services rendered to one of the Nawabs of Bon-al 

Rasik Ram Rai Chowdhuri. from whom we trace the history 
of this family, was a good Sanskrit and Persian scholar. He had much 
enhanced the property which he inherited from his forefathers by big 
services at the Court of Miirshedabad. He had one issue, named Ram 
Ram Ra. Chowdhuri, who having obtained the possession of an enor¬ 
mous estate left to him by his father, led a life of luxury principally 
combined ot piety and good deeds. His principal aim was to observe 
le thirteen Hindu festivities during the twelve months of the year 
and on each of which occasions he largely gave away lands and wealtl! 
to the Brahmim and BoMc,,, and fed a large number of poor. His 
name has also been immortalised by dedicating two Hindu temples to 
the Idols bham 8undar Jew and Ramesvar Siva Thakur, and endowing 
at the same time sufficient funds for their maintenance as also for 

AUt iisnba^i. e.,) to feed those who would come as guests to the templa 
ot biiam Sunrlar Jew, ‘ 

Ram Ram Kui Chowdhuri left four issues, named Gokul Chandra 
rin ajau ' andra, Krishna Chandra, and Tilak Chandra Rai 
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Cliowdhuries, who were all famous for their learning, piety, and several 
good acts, such as, the excavation of tanks, &c. The eldest Gokul 
Chandra, not having had any issue adopted his nephew E-adha G-ovinda, 
the son of his youngest brother Tilak Chandra. Unfortunately for Kadha 
Govinda, Gokul Chandra had afterwards four issues, viz.y Joy Govinda, 
Bijoy Govinda, Lai Govinda, and Pran Govinda. On the death of 
Gokul Chandra, his share of the property was however equally divided 
amongst his five sons, although there was a verbal understanding, that 
Radha Govinda would inherit to the entire property of his adoptive 
father. 

Radha Govinda, having been thus disappointed left the country, 
and went on pilgrimage to the shrine of Jagannath or Puri. "WTiile 
returning from Puri ho sojourned at Cuttack, with the hope of securing 
a berth. As a best Persian scholar ho soon got into favor with some of 
the principal Government ofiicers, and eventually obtained the respect¬ 
able post of Tahsildar of Khoorda which he maintained most honor¬ 
ably for many years. Both he, and his cousin Radha Mahan, son of 
Brindabau Chandra, resided at Cuttack ; and as they were reckoned 
as the oldest Zamindars of Bengal, who understood the Zamindari 
business well, they were called upon by Government to come to Bengal 
to give political hints respecting the District of Bardwan during tho 
administration of Lord Cornwalis when His Excellency tho Viceroy 
and Governor General of India was engaged in the permanent settle¬ 
ment of the Country and for which purpose both of them came to 
Bardwan to do the needful. 

Radha Govinda again went back to Cuttack, where he died leaving 
two sons, of whom the youngest Babu Haro Lai Chowdhuri is alive, and 
three daughters. There is still a Bazar at Cuttack, known after tho 
name of the Chowdhuries, as Chowdhuri Bazar. 

Radha Govinda, and his brothers were all renowned Persian and 
Sanskrit Scholars, and of whom Joy Govinda was moat shining in 
Sanskrit, so much so, that though a Kayestha, he obtained the distin¬ 
guished title of Bidyosagci)* from the well-known Brahmin Pandits of 
Bengal, and was much esteemed by the late Sir Baja Radha Kantn Deva 
Bahadur, k. c. s. i. of Savabazar, Calcnita. 
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The members of this family have, however, lost their former state 
of prosperity in consequence of their Zamindari being from time to 
time divided into numerous shares and a greater portion thereof having 
passed into several other hands. 


HI.—BAPJSAL OR HACKERGAXJ. 

(Sundrif Zamindnra ). 

I. -—BABU PRx\SSANA KUMAR RAI CliOWDHUlU OF 

KIRTIPASA. 

Babu Peassana Kumar Rai Cuowdhuri is the sixth in descent 
from Krishna Ram Mozuradar, tlie founder of the Mozumdar family of 
Kirtipasa in Backerganj, who received as a reward some share of the 
Zamindari of Parganna Silamabad from the Rayakati Zamindars, known 
as Rajas, for having served under them as a faithful Dewan. 

Babu Prassana Kumar Rai Chowdhuri now holds the share of the 
Parganna Silamabad, and some Taluks in Pargannas Bozergomedpur, 
Azimpur, Baikantpur and Chandradip, which his predecessors had pur¬ 
chased. He has received a good English education, and supports an 
Anglo-Vernacular school in his own village; ho bears the expenses 
both of a Sanskrit Toll or College for teaching the Sanskrit Grammar, 
Eiterature, and Logic, and of a private Dispensary. He gives dona¬ 
tions and subscriptions towards all the charitable institutions in the 
District. Ho ia indeed a true Hindu and bis family is well-known to 
the Hindu Samajesof Eastern Bengal, and to the Pandit Sauiajes of 
Mithila and Benares, for his many religious acts, viz., Muhagni, 
Panoliagniyah, Achalbujiodan, Tala, Chand<indaii, Alinanda Mahaimh, 
ShaltAJLsrahirti of Chandi, <(:c. 

II. —BABU RAKHAL CHxVNDRA RAI CHOWDHURI OF 

LUKHUTIA. 

Babu Rakiiau Chandra Rai Chowdhuui, Zamindar of Lukhiitea, 
Backerganj, is the sou of Raj Chandra Rai Chowdhuri, the founder 
of the Lukhutia** property which derived its name from some 
ijf Tia birds, i.e., parrots wliicii abounded in that place when it was a 
jangle. R;ij Chandra Rai Chowdhuri excavated a Kkal, i.e., a canal 
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which has been at present of great advantage to the people going to Dacca 
and other Eastern districts; constructed roads, dug digliies, i. e., tanks 
in the District of Barisal for the good of the public. He was succeeded 
by his son Babu Kakhal Cliandra Rai Chowdhuri, an enlightened 
Zamindar, who has established a Vernacular School, a Pathsala, a Girl’s 
School, a Night School, a private Dispensary in Lukhutia, and a 
Brahma Samaj in Barisal at his own expense for the welfare of his c nin- 
trymen. He is also a great promoter of female emancipation as will be 
observed from the copy of the following letter written to Mr. Sutherland, 
the late Collector of Backerganj, by Sir Cecil Beadou, the late Lieu¬ 
tenant Governor of Bengal. 


Dear Mr. SUTUERLAND, 

I am much interested by the account given in your letter to Major 
Robim of -the indcpendeuco shewn by the Lukhutia Zamindars in drawing out 
their wives from the seclusion of the Zenana and in introducing thorn into English 
Society ; a movement of this kind demands every encouragement, and I am glad 
to hear that it was so cordially met by the ofHoei'S and other residents of the 
station. I hope the good examplo set by these liberal noblemen may soon bo 
generally followed. The Bishop T am sure will be much pleased to hear of what 
happened, and I hope the Lukhutia ladies may be introduced to Mrs. Cotton 
when she is at Barisal. T have had the pleasure of being introduced to the ladies 
of Harcndra Krishna’s family in Calcutta, but the iustauce you gave is tiro first I 
have heard of Hindu ladies dining in company. I beg you will be so good as to 
tell the Zamindars and their ladies that I highly respect the feeling which has 
Jed them to throw off their uuoicut and deeply-rootod prejudices and to take a 
step of such political importauce in the way of social reforms. 

(Sd.) CECIL BEADON. 


Babu Rakhal Chandra Rai Chowdhuri holds several Zumindaries 
in the District of Backerganj, and is at present about 34 years of age. 
He has is.^uo two daughters, eiz., Shusila and Biuiola. 


I \ . -B ! R B HUM. 

(Principal Fa in Hies). 

THE BIRBHUM R.\J FAMILY. 

The Birhhum Raj Fa;iiily has been cunspicuou.s fioni the tiino of 
tljc MuhaminadtUi Govcruiucjil. 
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^ityananda, a member of this ancient family, was first honored 
by the Emperor Shah Alum of Delhi with the title of “ Maharaja, 
Amir-ul-mulk, Azmat-ul-Daula Jagat-lndro, Danishnand, Nityaiianda, 
Sepahdar, Jang Bahadur,” in recognition of his valuable services. Ho 
also received a grand KUlut from the Emperor as a mark of hio-h 
distinction. 

Maharaja Nityananda died at an alvatieed age and was succeeded 
by his eldest son Bainvari Lai, on whom the British Government first 
conferred the hei-editary title of “ Maharaja Bahadur.” 

Maharaja Banwari Lai Bahadur was friendly to the British 
Government and did good services. He died leaving his estates to his 
younger brother Jagatindra Banwari Govinda who obtained the title 


of Maharaja Bahadur from the British Government on the 21st 
December 1857. 

Maharaja Jagatindra Banwari Govinda Bah.adiir is famous for his 
good character, kind treatment of his ryots, and of the poor at 
large. 


V.—C A L c U T T A. 

(Principal Families, Nobles, and Eminent Men). 

1.—NAWAB amir ALI khan BAHADUR. 

Aocording to his autobiography, entitled Aminnama, the late 
Nawab Aiuir Ali Khan Bahadur was ninth in lineal descent from 
Cuzi Syud Nuh who, after filling the office of Cazi of Bagdad, immi¬ 
grated to Delhi, where he made a new home for himself and family. 
His vast learning was recognised with imperial munificence by numer¬ 
ous grants of land and by titles of distinction. Syud Abu Bukr, his 
son, who was ecjually fortunate in obtaining extensive j.aghirs from 
the Emperor and the nobility of Delhi, was a religious devotee, who 
was known as Shaik-ul-Mushayekh, and his son, Mull.ah Shah Nur 
Muhammad, was the fiut who moved down from Delhi to the Behar 
I'roviucc. It was Nur Muhammad’s great grandson, Muhammad Ruffi, 
who married the daugnter of Cazi Syud Muhammad Mah of Barrh 
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ill the Patna District, where, for the tirst time, the residence of the 
family was establislied. Under the favor of the Xawab Nazim of 
Bengal, who bestowed much wealth on them, as well as of the British 
Government, to whom Muhammad Ruffi rendered distinguished services 
in the early days after the British conquest, the family waxed rich 
and prosperous. Muhammad Ruffi’s son, Warris Ali, added considerably 
to “ the ancestral property, leaving a handsome independence and great 
social influence to his son, Assud-uddin Ahmed, alias Ahmed Ali, the 
father of the late Nawab Amir Ali. The NawaVs father held offices 


of rank and position in Sumbul, Moradabad, and Barielly ; he was 
present at several actions during Ijord Lake’s campaign against the 
Mahrattas;” and, after serving as Tohsildar,or Collector of Revenue, in 
several districts of the North-Western Provinces, retired to the family 
seat at Barrh, The late Nawab Amir AU Khan Bahadur was born at 
Barrh, on the 10th of March 1810. Up to the age of 19 years, he 
studied the arts and sciences, and the xArabic, Persian, and other lan¬ 
guages. In 1832, he obtained an appointment in the Civil Court of 
Patna; and he subsequently came down to Calcutta during the admi¬ 
nistration of Lord William Bentinck, being appointed Assistant to the 
Ambassador of Nussiriiddin Hyder, King of Oudh, in which capacity he 
became the principal medium of communication between the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the King till the King^s death, when he returned to 
the Government service in 1837. In 1838 he was appointed Deputy 
Assistant Superintendent in the Presidency Special COmmissioiior’s 
Court, Calcutta, his duty being to plead in all cases in which the 
Government claimed to resume lands held rent-free on defective or no 
titles. In 1845, he became Government pleader in that Court, till its 
incorporation with the old Sudder Court, in 1855, his official career 
having been uniformly distinguished by his great abilities, his legal 
attainments and his singularly gentlemanly manners. Loyalty to the 
British Government was almost a hereditary trait in his family ; and it 
seems to have reached its highest point in the pei’son of the Into 
Nawab. In 1857, the city of Patna wns regarded by tlm Qovci nmeiit 
as a centre of rebellion and the late Mr. E. A. Samuolls, then a 
Judge of the Sudder Court, wtis sent Special Commissioner of tlm Patna 
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division to keep things quiet in a city which contained a large popu¬ 
lation of fanatical Masalman. As Mr. Samuells’ Personal Assistant, 
the late Nawab, by his thorough knowledge of the chief people of tlie 
district, and, through his great personal inflaencc among them, suc¬ 
ceeded in helping the Government to tide over a most trying crisis of 
the British rule in India. It may give some idea of his really practical 
loyalty, that though at the time his practice at the Bar of the Sudder 
Court, yielded him a monthly income of from Bs. 3 to 4,000, he gave 
up this handsome income and with it his independence to accept “a sub- 
bordinate appointment, in which he rightly thought and felt he could 
make himself useful to the State.” As he said of himself “ The Govern¬ 
ment was pleased to fix a monthly salary for me” (Rs. 700 per men- 
Bcm), ‘^but I took nothing, simply because the competency I have been 
able to acquire, has all been got under the British Government.” 

Such a proof of disinterested loyalty is singularly touching in a mer- 
cenery age. His loyalty and devotion during the Mutiny, were alluded 
to in high terms in Parliament. Distinctions were bestowed on him 
by the Government.” The Nawub was an Honorary Magistrate and 
Justice of the Peace in Calcutta ; lie was also an Honorary Magistrate 
in the 24-Parganna8 ; he was honored with a seat in the Legislative 
Council of Bengal, and he was afterwards invested for life with the 
title of “ Khan Bahadur.” In 1867, ho was appointed to manage the 
affairs of theLx-Kiugof Oudh. “ Through his energetic efforts, claims 
against the Ex-King to the enormous sum of over 56 laTchs of rupees 
were reduced to about 7 lakhs, whicli, under the terms of a compromise, 
he ally effected, were to be pari off by monthly instalments of Rs. 7,000, 
bearing no interest. The ability and success with which the lato 
Nnwab had arranged the corapUcat-nl affairs of the Ex-King of Oudh, 
led to his Helcction as a Commissioner to settle the debts of tho Nawab 
Nazim of Murshidabud; and he discharged this duty also with so 
much of his wonted tact and judiciousness, that in recognition of his 
hcrviccs, Lord NorthbrooU confon-cd on him tho title of Nawab” with 
which, as well as a Bailable hhilut, ho was pnllicly invested on the 
17th Sepiombor, 1875, by Sir B^diard Temple, the then Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, at a Darbar. sp .f tally held for the occasion at 
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Bi-lvklerc. Sir Richard made the following speech at the investiture 
ceremony: — 

Nnwab Arair Ali Khao Bahadur is not a stranger to those who. arc present 
here this evening. His polished manners and excellent behaviour have made 
him quite an object of regard in almost every mind. When a Pleader of the 
Sadder Dewani Court, he secured the confidence of the Judges, was always 
respected by them, and was an example to other Pleaders of his time. During the 
mutiny when he was appointed Assistant Commissioner in Patna, his zeal and 
energy proved him to bo worthy of the notice of Government. [Here His 

Honor read a report of Mr. Samuells, which speaks very highly of the Nawab.] 
In 18G7, he was appointed by the King of Oudh to look after his affairs, which 
were in a most deplorable state. His excellent managements are well-known to 
every one, and are the subject of much praise and commendation. His appoint¬ 
ment as a Commissioner to settle the debts of the Nawab Nazim of Murshidabad, 
was most suitable, and a more judicious selection could not have been made. 
He acquitted himself in the discharge of his duties in an honorable manner, 
which gained for him the approval of His Excellency the Viceroy, and in consi¬ 
deration of which His Lordship was pleased to confer upon him the title of Nawab 
which is regarded by the Muhammadans as the greatest distinction one could 
attain to. May we hope that ho will live long to enjoy it. 

The late Nawab was a learned Persian scholar, who spoke and 
wrote that language remarkably well. He was also u fluent Urdu 
speaker, and, with his great knowledge of law, and through his almost 
universal popularity, he was very successful at the Bar of the Sudder 
Court, with which his connection cehsed shortly after the establishment 
of the High Court.” He was particularly liked by the most eminent 
gentlemen in the service of Grovernment. Ho was a representative 
Muhammadan in every sense of the term, in Calcutta, where he usually 
resided, as well as in his native District of Patna. His family resi¬ 
dence was, as we have before said, at Barrh in the Patna District, where, 
we believe, he owns extensive estates. The late Nawab was a good and 
most kind hearted man, who never wanted a kind word for any body 
that approached him. He left three sons, Moulvi Ashrafuddin Alirntnl, 
who is Mobawalli of the Hughli Imambarra ; Afzaludin Ahmed ; and 
Ahsanuddin Ahmed, now at Baliol College, Oxford. He wrote several 
books in Pemaii, the principal of which are the following :— Amir-namah 
(a history of the British Administration in India) Wazir-7iamuh (a 
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history of the Oudh dynasty) Baring-namah (a history of Lord 
Northbrook’s administration in India). He had a work i„ hand 
Lytton-namah (a history of the administration of tl.e late Viceroy)’ 
which he has left unfinished. He was the President of tl.e National 
Muhammadan Association in Calcutta, and was member of many public 
mst-tutions in this city. The Sultan of Turkey honored him before his 
death with a Companionship of tho Order of Osmauli. 


II. 


-THE HON’BLE ANUKTJL CHANDRA MUKERJI 
PATHURIAGHATA. 


A e‘-““'’‘’‘‘ther of tho lato Hon’hle 

nukulJChandra Mnkerji, was originally an inhabitant of Vangoniora 
G pmathpur in the District of Hnghli, and subsequently settl "dZ 
aclf at Calcutta. Dewan Baidya Nath (the son of Ram Prasad Mu Ih' 
a lineal descendant of the celebrated Pandit Manahar Ghand.-a Mukcrii) 
had four sons of whom the eldest Lakhmi Narain was the Secretary 

t Sian he learnt Bengali, and a little of Sanskrit At tlm 

lit',': r 

aftci two years he joined the Hindu College where he studied fn. ’ 
SrL'6!hokrs"hil)'' HoTsT Buccessful in obtainirj'a 

,YY::r::r 
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24th December 1868, but very politely declined the offer made to him 
afterwards by the Chief Justice to be an Advocate of the High Court. 
He, however, accepted the post of Senior Government Pleader on the 21st 
February 1870, and having always proved himself useful and popular 
among the members of the Bar ho was soon offered by Government 
a seat on the Bencli of the High Court after the demise of tlie late 
•Hon’ble Dwarka Nath Mitter. He accepted this high office, and was 
sworn on Tuesday, the 6th December 1870. 

The Hon’ble Anukul Chandra Mukerji performed the most diffi¬ 
cult and responsible duties of a Judge for the short period of eight 
months and a few days with great independence of spirit and distin¬ 
guished ability. He was for sometime a member of the Bengal Legisla¬ 
tive Council. He was a Fellow of the Calcutta University and was 
also elected by the Syndicate to bo a member of the Faculty of Law. 
He unfortunately died at tho age of forty-two on the 17th August, 
1871, deeply lamented by the learned Judges of the High Court and 
his friends and admirers at largo. He left two sons, named Babua 
Rajendra Nath Mukerji and Harendra Nath Mukeiji. 


III.—D ATT A FAMILY OF HATKHOLA. 

This old and respectable family is a bi*aach of the most ancient 
Datta family of Bali. 

Govinda Saran Datta, a descendant of Puruaatam Datta, first came 
to Calcutta from Andulon receiving a Jaghir from one of the Emperors 
of Delhi. He had four sons Banesvar Datta, Bhubaneavar Datta, 
Biasesvar Datta and Ram Narayan Datta, of whom we know very little 
of importance. 

Banesvar Datta died leaving four sons, of whom the third Ihitn 
Chandra Datta, was a Banian to tho Export and Import warehouses of 
the Hou’ble E. I. Coy. This respectable noble in concert with his 
brothers exchanged with the Hon’ble E. I. Coy. their landed pro})erty in 
Govindapur for llatkhola,* and hence the members of this family are 

♦ We do not know how far this is correct. Hatkhola comes within tho 
bountlary of Sutunuti granted to Maharnja Nava Kri.shna in porpotuitv by 
Warren Hastings in A. 1). 1778. VUlc tho History oi the .Savabazar Kaj Family. 
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known as the Dattas of Hatkhola, Calcutta. Ram Chandra Datta, had 
five sons, Krishna Chandra Datta, Manikhya Chandra Datta, Bharat 
Cliandra Datta, Sham Chandra Datta. and Gora Cband Datta. The 
eldc.st Krishna Chandra Datta had four sons, Madan Mahan Datta, Ram 
Sankar Datta, Ram Kanta Datta and Ram Lai Datta, and the second 
Manikhya Chandra Datta had three sons, Jagat Ram Datta, Kautuk 
Ham Datta, and Golab Chandra Datta. Madan Mahan Datta, the eldest 
son of Krishna Chandra Datta, left four sons, viz.. Ram Tanu Datta 
(generally known as Ram Tanii Babu) Chaitanya Charan Datta, Rasik 
Lai Datta, and Haro Lai Datta. Jagat Ram Datta, the eldest son of 
Manikhya Chandra Datta, left three sons, Kasi Nath Datta, Ramjoy 
Dntta and Haro Suiular Datta. The two surviving sons of Ramjoy 
Datta arc at present considered as the representatives of this old family 
who liold Zamindai-ies in the Districts of Jessore and Hughli. 

Among the ancestors of the Datta family, the name of Madan 
Mahan Datta ia highly popular. He was a respectable Zamindar, 
banker, and owner of several ships. It was under his care, that Ram 
Dulal Dey not only acquired a liberal education but amassed a consi- 
dtrable wealth. Madan Mahan was extremely pious, and his religious 
endowment.^ were immense. He had e.xcavated tanks and wells, and 
dedicated temples to ^iva at Ampta, Midnapur, Dacca, and other 
places \ but the most prominent of all his acts was the erection of the 
stair-casc to the top of the hillock at Gya, which has indeed 

rendered his name immortal in our country. 

Jagat Ram Datta, tlie eldest son of Manikhya Ram Datta, was 
next to Madan Mahan Datta in charity. Jagat Ram was a respect¬ 
able Dewan under the Hon’blo E. I. Coy. at Patna. Here, he became 
jnuch known by his dedication of a temple to Patnesvari, and by his 
endowment of Jaghir for its support. Some members of this family 
erecU.d the twelve temples, called DoadQ8 Mandir with a public Ghat 
both in Kounagar, as well as in Panihati, which being placed opposite to 
each othor oil either bank of the river Hughh, present a pleasing feature 
ot beauty lu the rich Hconery on the lower reaches of the holy river. 
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IV.—RAJA DIGAMBAR HITTER, c. s. i., TONTONIA. 

The late Raja Digambar Hitter, c. s. i., was a descendant from 
the stock of the Konnaghar Hitters. He was born at Konnaghar, 
Zilla Hughli, in. the year 1817, and resided with his father Shib Charan 
Hitter in Raja Naba Krishna’s Street, Calcutta, for the puri^ose of 
prosecuting his studies in the Hindu College. When he quitted the 
College, he had acquired a thorough knowledge of English literature, 
mathematics, and metaphysics. 

He first served as an Amin under Hr. Russell, the Collector of 
Hiirshidabad, and eventually became a private tutor to Raja Kishen 
Nath, who, on attaining majority, appointed him the manager of his vast 
estates. Raja Kislien Nath, in recognition of his valuable services, 
presented him with a lakh of Rupees. On receipt of this large sum he 
carried on an extensive speculation in Indigo and Silk, and after 
meeting several reverses in business, he at last became a considerable 
Zamindar by investing his wealth in Zamiudari estates in the Districts 
of Twenty-four Pargannas, Jessore, Backerganj, and Cuttack. 

Digambar, from his youthful days, came in contact with the Tagores 
of Calcutta, and learnt liis political lessons from the illustrious Dwarka 
Nath Tagore. He was a personal friend and coadjutor of both the late 
Honorable Prassana Kumar Tagore, o. s. i., and Maharaja Rama Nath 
Tagore, c. s. i. He was also an intimate friend of the late Gopal Lai 
lagoro. On the establishment of the British Indian Association, be served • 
as an Assistant Secretary and had ultimately became its officiating 
President. “In early life he mixed more with the non-official than 
with the offioial Europeans, He was familiar with the Gordons and 
the Caldera, the Stocaiuelors and tho Hurrys, and took an active 
part with them in the political warfare of tho day. He generally 
fouglit unseen, for he did not like to push himsolf forward. He was a 
most intelligent and active member of the Committee of the British 
Indian Association, and his varied experience lent much weight to 
his counsels, but he rarely at the time we refer to come to the fore. 
His first appearance in public wua in connection with the so-cullod 
Black Act Mutiny of 18 .'> 6 . There were four Mittcr speakers at that 
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lie was dubbed No. 1 by j\Ir, Cobb Hurry. In 1864, 
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meeting, of whom 


we believe he was returned by the British Indian Association on the 
invitation of Government as its representative in the Epidemic Fever 
Commission, and from that time his talents and abilities became known 
to Government. They were soon after enlisted in the Legislative 
Council of Bengal. He had been previously appointed a Justice of 
the Peace and Honorary Magistrate for Calcutta and a visitor of the 
Wards Institution. Indeed, from this time his services were often 
pressed into requisition for this Committee and that by Government. 
He was nominated to the Bengal Council by the three Lieutenant 
Governors of Bengal successively, by Sir Cecil Beadon, Sir William 
Grey, and Sir George Campbell, all of whom considered him a most 
useful and valuable councillor. If he had lived, he would have 
probably been honored with a seat in the Yico-regal Council.’' During 
the Orissa Famine of 1866, he zealously co-operated with Government 
for the relief of the distressed people, and took an active part in the 
amendment of the Income Tax Act of 1860, Road Cess Scheme, and 
the Embankment Act. Ho was an encourager of Female education, 
and a‘‘staunch advocate of the Freedom of the Press, and held that 
the.best vindication of the paramountcy of the British Power in the 
East was the concession of this privilege to the people of this country, 
and he was deeply grieved when Lord Lytton’s Press Act was passed. 
Ho greatly valued the pilgrimage of Indian youths to the temples of 
knowledge in Europe and America, and as a proof of his own earnest¬ 
ness in the matter he sent to England his only son, Babu Grish 
Chandra Mitter, alas! now no more, for the completion of his educa¬ 
tion.” He was an Honorary Secretary to the Native Committee of tho 
District Charitable Society and endowed a fund called after his name 
for the monthly support of about 20 poor pensoiis. As a friend to 
education he used to feed d iily about 80 boys at his residence providing 
them at the saraetime with books and schooling fees. 

He was also the first Native Sheriff of the town of Calcutta and 
held tho shrievalty at the time of His Royal Highness tho Prince 
of Wales’ visit to India. In the Grand Chapter of the Star of India, 
held by His R .yjil Higlmcss tho Prince of Wales on the Ist January 
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1876, he was created a Companion of the Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of India. The title of llaja was conferred on him at the Impe¬ 
rial Assemblage, held at Dellii, .on the Ist January 1877. 

Raja Digambar Mitter, c s. i., being attacked with fever accompa¬ 
nied with Diarrhoea and dischaige of blood from the throat, died on the 
20th April 1879, at 7-35 a.m., at the age of 63 years, leaving his widow 
and two infant grandsons as his only son Dabu Girish Chandra Mitter had 
predeceased him. The Raja was a self-made man and an architect of 
his own fortune and fame. He has indeed left an example to his coun¬ 
trymen how by mere force of character a man can rise from straitened 
circumstances to an exalted position. 


V.—BABU DURGA CHARAN LAW AND HIS BROTHERS, 
JHAMAPUKUR. 

Babu Duroa Ciiahan Law and his brothers Babus Shama Charan 
Law, and Joy Govinda Law, the well-known Bengali merchants, 
capitalists, and Zamindars, are the sons of Prankissen Law, and 
grandsons of Rajib Lochun Law who belonged to the ancient Law 
family of Chinsurah, formerly a Dutch settlement, situated near the 
town of Hughli. Rajib Lochun Law commenced his service as a 
Poddar on a salary of Rs. 25 per mensem in the Kuti or Banking 
Corporation of Nundoram Boydyanath at Patna. Out of hia scanty 
pay and income of the little property which he had at Chinsurah he 
maintained his family and gave a liberal education to his sons. Ho 
continued in this service until his sons began to earn, and he died at 
Chinsurah in 1830 when 62 years of age. Among his sons, the eldest 
Prankissen Law may be properly said to have lifted up the Law 
family from its former state of mediocrity to its present state of 
prosperity and grandeur. 

Prankissen Law had acquired only an elementary knowledge of 
the English, as he could not prosecute his studies for as long a period 
as he wished, on account of the straitened circumstances of his fatlmr. 
He was at first employed in Mr. Andrew’s Library at Chinsurah on a 
salary of Rs. 12 per mensem wliere he served regularly till the library 
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was abolished. Being thus thrown out of employment, he managed to 
get himself admitted as an apprentice in the Zillah Court at Hughli, 
though without the assistance of any of his friends or relations. Having 
acquired from the Court a practical knowledge of law, and other official 
business, he secured the post of Head Clerk in the office of Mr. 
Howard, one of the influential Attorneys of the old Supreme Court. 
Prankissen had also by this time made a creditable progress in the 
English language and his character and abilities were so greatly 
approved, that his salary was gradually increased to Rs. 300 per 
month. He served so creditably and honestly that Mr. Peard, who had 
taken up Mr. Howard’s business as an Attorney, allowed him a monthly 
pension of Rs. 200 from the date of his retirement from service. 
He drew this pension until the demise of Mr. Peard. 

Prankissen, while serving as an Attorney’s Clerk, earned a consi¬ 
derable fortune by carrying on speculations in Company’s paper, 
Opium, and Salt. About this time, he won also Rs. 33,000 being 
one-third share of a prize of one lakli of Rupees in a lottery held 
by the late Lottery Committee in Calcutta, but within six months 
he lost the entire sum in some unprofitable speculations. Prankissen 
was much liked by Babu Mati Lai Seal through whoso friendly assist¬ 
ance he became at first a Banian to the firm of Messrs. Saunders, May 
Sarkins and Co., and ultimately to several other mercantile firms. He 
carried on also a small business of his own. In the great Commercial 
crisis of 1847, he had received a heavy shock, but he managed to 
retain his credit and recover his losses within a very short time. Ho 
died in 1853 at 63 years of age. After his death, the firm estab¬ 
lished by him in 1839, changed its name from Prankissen Law to 
Prankisson Law and Co. 

Babu Durga Charan Law was born at Chinsurah in or about the 
year 1823. He acquired a rudimentary knowledge of English at 
Govinda Bysack’s School in Sibhu Thakur*s Lape in Calcutta, and was 
a clasB-mato of the learned Dr. Rajondra Lala Mitter, c. i. e. After 
proBcruting bis studios in this School for a period of two years he 
entered the llindn College and was in the same class with Babu Govinda 
Chandra Datta (third son of the late Rasamoy Datta of llambagan, 
Calcutta, und Babu Gauoudro Muhan Tagore (the son of the late 
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Hon’ble Prassana Kumar Tagore, e. s. i.,) now in'EngJanil. While 
Babu Diirga Charan Law was in the second class, he left the College; 
as his father wished to initiate him in the mysteries of the mercantile 
business. He began his career as his father’s assistant, and since the 
demise of his father, be has by his indefatigable labour, honesty, and 
perseverance‘largely increased the business of the firm. He’is a respect¬ 
able Zam'iridar and a Banian to several mercantile firms in Calcutta and 
has agencies of his own both in London and Manchester. He is the only 
Native Babu who is a Port Commissioner of Calcutta, He is-besides a 
Justice of the Peace, Calcutta; a fellow of the .Calcutta University; a 
Governor of the Mayo Hospital, Calcutta; and a member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council. Babu Durga Charan Law is very intelligent 
and well-qualified in mercantile affairs. His Commercial foresight and 
knowledge in speculations have been almost unequalled. He has 
earned the highest reputation in the circle of both the European and 
Native Merchants. He is known as the architect of his own fortune 
and fame. His brothers Dabus Shama Charan Law, and Joy Povinda 
Law rendered hiin also a great deal of assistance to raise the business 
of the firm which they all inherited from their father Prankisseu 
Law. 

m 

Babu Shama Charan Law receivcM his early education in Haro 
School (formerly known as School Society’s Sdiool). He wa.s afterwards 
admitted into the Hindu College ^yhere he mado a rapid progress and 
obtained a scholarship. While 19 years old be was also initiated in the 
mercantile business under the direct supervision and care of his father 
and for the sake of his own business he visited England in 18G9, and 
returned to Calcutta with a knowledge of many things of importance and 
interest. As an able and eminent person he has been re-appointed several 
times as Commissioner in the Suburban Municipality. He is also an 
Honorary Magistrate of the 24:-Pargannas. Babu Joy Govinda Law, 
the youngest brother of Babu Durga Charan Law, is a Municipal 
Commissioner of Calcutta, and an Honorary Magistrate of tlm 
24-Pa rg annas. 

These throe re.spectable brothers arc also famous for their liberality 
and public spirit. They oficred a princely gift of Ils. 50,000 tq tho 
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Calcutta University, and their family is at present known to be one of 
the oppulent Native Houses in Bengal. 

A grand Natch or dancing party was given by Babu Durga Charan 
Law on Wednesday, the 4jth January 1880 ; in celebration of the wedd¬ 
ing of his nephew. His Honor the Lieutenant Governor, His Excel¬ 
lency the Commander-in-Chief, the Chief Justice, Members of Council, 
Secretaries to Government, and many other officials of note, leading 
European merchants and barristers, Military officers, with ladies, and 
the elite of the native community were present on the occasion. They 
nil seemed to have been much pleased at the best natch or dancing of 
the professional girls of the town, tasteful decorations of the house 
with plants, leaves, and flowers, and illumination of the compound, 
&c. Her Majesty’s 90th Regiment was also in attendance and played 
the airs of welcome. 


VL-GOYINDA RAM MITTER’S FAMILY, KUMARTOLI. 

Govinda Ram Mittee, son of Ratnesvar Mitter, and grandson of 
Haiigsesvar Mitter, was the founder of this old and respectable family. 

About the year 188G-87, Govinda Ram came from a village close to 
Barrackpur and Chanak, and settled in a place called Govindapur—the 
site of Fort William. Mr. Job Charnock, the then Governor of the 
English Factory finding him to be well-versed in the Persian, Bengali, 
and Sanskrit languages with a fair knowledge of English, conferred 
on him a post under the Hon’ble E. I. Company. Govinda Ram being 
endowed with superior parts, strong common sense, and unfailing energy 
rose very high in the estimation of his Hou'ble Masters. Sometime 
before the construction of Fort William, he removed from Govindapur 
to Kuinartoli where several of his descendants are even now residing. 

lathe year 1757, that is, shoi’tly after the victorious battle of 
Piassey, Govinda Ram* was appointed a Deputy Fouzdar of the 


* Suspicions appear to have been entertained for the first time of Govinda 
Ram’s honesty in 1748, and the Court of Directors were gradually persuaded that 
Ihc administration of the “ Black Znmindar” had been more beneficial to himself 
than to them. Rut no effort appears to have been made to stem the current of 
pucidaliuu till 1752, when Mr. Holwcll was appointed Zumiudar with the pro- 
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Honorable East India Compaf»y. Mr. Holwell in his treatise on the 
Hlack Hole,” called him the Black Deputy,’’ or Naib Zamindar” 
or Mayor” of Calcutta. As an orthodox Hindu, he built a very 
stupendous and grand Nabaratna {z. e.,) nine jewels, or combination of 
nine temples, on the Upper Chitpore Road, Calcutta, dedicated to 


misc of retained in the office for a Ion? time. He demanded the produc¬ 

tion of the Zamiudari accounts from the commencement of Govinda Ram’s 
induction to office, but was told that all the documents before 1738 had been 
swept away iu the great storm ; and that the greatest portion of those belonging 
to subsequent years had been devoured by white ants, Govinda Ham was yet 
in power, and not an individual ventured to stand forth as his accuser. By 
dint of pcrscvercnce, however, Holwell obtained sufficient data to substantiato 
various frauds, and he lost no timeiu charging him before the Council with having 
embezzled the property of the Company to the extent of a and a half of 

Rupees, and demanded “ on behalf of his Honorable Masters, that ho should be 
forthwith committed to close custody till the sum was discharged ; that a military 
guard should be placed over his houses, and that his son Raghu Mitter should bo 
obliged to give security for his appearance.” Rut HolwelRs zeal was ill-seconded 
by the Council, among whom the “ Black Zamindar” had mauy friends. The 
President, instead of phicing him in arrest or sequestering his property, put tho 
charges into his hands ; within seven days he produced two replies, written 
apparently in English and doubtless by some of the gentlemen of the Factory, 
who were no strangers to his liberality. In his reply he stated that tho 
farms had invariably received tbo written sanction of his European Superior,— 
which he had not failed to secure ; and that as it regarded those he had taken 
himself, every Raja’s and Zamiudar’s Dewan was invariably indulged with somo 
farms for his own profit, and that he could not be expected to keep up the equipage 
and attendance neces-sary for an officer iu his station on 50 Rupees a mouth. 
Holwell replied that if auy Dewan was detected in concealing the real profits of 
a firm, or in holding it clandestinely iu another name, or in exacting more than 
the dues from the people, according to tho custom of tho country, “ the lash, 
fetters, imprisonment, and confiscation, were the immediate consequence.” Ho 
remarked, that as Mitter confessed to having plundered “agreeably to tho 
maxims of his own nation,” so the laws'Of his own nation ahould he tlio mcasuro 
of his punishment. But the Council were not dispos^ul to .inflict the IrLsh or 
fetters on the first native in the settlement ; they threw every impediment in 
the way of tho prosecution, which, therefore, fell to the ground, and the Dewan 
was allowed to retain all the wealth he had amassed.” Calcutta Review, 
Vol. Ill, 184.5. 

This, however, proves that Govinda Ram was the first native in the early 
British Settlement in Calcutta and like him several individuals who served tho 
Hon’ble East India Company in their early sway amassed considerable fortune 
iu spite of their small pay. After the battle <'f Plassey, tho inner Treasury of 
Sirajudowla which coutained eigiit Aror.^ of Rupees was concealed from Clive’s 
knowledge by bis Dev;an Ram Chaiid and his munshi Nab.i Krishna and others 
about which Mr. Mai-shman remjirked in bis well-known History of Bengal, 
“that Mrer Jaffer, Emir-l’cg Khan, llam Chand an<l Naha Krishna, appropriated 
this wealth to themselvos. And this does not appear so very imnrobablo : for 
Kani Chand, who then received only sixty F.iinecs a montli. di-- I t ni ye.»rs after, 
with a fortune of one A'ror and a quarter of Rup ■•s: and Na'»a Krishna, the 
wriior, afterwards Raja Nal):i Krishna, wh^-^ nioalhly s.alaiy was not more th ni 
sixty, was able soou after to spend nine of Rupees on hi.s mother’s 

SSlirndda.” 
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Maliadevas. The following Bengali proverb which was then afloat, 
implies among other things his power and influence over the British 
subjects. 


(a). Govinda Ram’s Ohari (i. e.) rod. 

(b.; Banamali* Sirkar’s Bari (i. e.) house. 

(c.) Omlf Chand’s Dari (i. e.) beard. 

(d). JagalJ b'ett^s Kauri (i. e.) money. 

Govinda Ilani died' at an advanced age in about leaving an 

only son Raghu Nath Mitter who was at that time 25 years of age. 
Having inherited a large fortune, Raghu Nath, gave himself up to 
a life of ease and luxury, but as a true Hindu performed the Durga 
and Kali Piijiia with great ec/a( and expense. He hud four sons, 
Radha Charan Mitter, Krishna Charan Mitter, Rasomoy Mitter, and 
Anandamoy Mitter, of whom the first and the third died during his 
lifetime ; Raghu Nath himself dying about 1775 a. d. 

(J.) Radha Charan Mitter, the eldest son of Raghu Nath 
Mitter had two wives, by one of whom he had one son, and by the 
other two sons of whom Abhoy Charan Mitter was a man of superior 
intellect and high talents. He served as Dewan to the Collectors of 
24-Pargannas and Minpuri and gained the highest approbation of liis 
Huperiors. Like his ancestors he held tlie Durga and Kali Pujas in a 


* Banamali Sirkar was a wealthy man upwards of some liiindrod years ago. 
His bouse which is still existing in a dclapidatcd state was formerly cousidered 
to be the largest building iu Calcutta. 

t Omi C’hftnd was the rich merchant who had a long and rare beard. Hc 
was the Channel of Communication between the Council of Calcutta and the 
Barbav of Murshidabnd and was supposed to have instigated Sirajudowla to 
attack CnlcuUa. lie had several houses in the Ruropeau part of the town and 
a lar^c garden on 1 he Circular Road where he was arrcstojl in the beginning of 
the irouhles of 175Gand iinpriaoned in the Fort. “Tt was this man whom Colonel 
Clive defrauded by that ficlitious treaty, on which Mr. Maculay has fixed a sen¬ 
tence of just con.lomnaiion. 'J’o excite public animosity against Clive, it was 
widely circulated that Omi riband, on finding his hopes of thirty of Unpees, 

thus unexpectedly batUed. fell int(. a state of idiocy, and soon after died. Yet 
after ho had b-’cn dcjiri ved of this opportunity of adding a few to his vast 

hordo'J. he livoii no fewer than six years, and made a very elaborate and rcjisoii- 
able will beqii' itliing various sums in charity, and among other objects, 2n.(KJ0 
Kupucn to the charilfiblo funds of those who had injured him .”—Calcutta KevUnv, 
Vol. III. 1846. 

J Jagat Sett was an inhabitant of Murshidabnd. He was the wealthiest 
banker of that time. 
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spiritual guide who had simply asked him for a sight of that suni 
which he had never seen. For this liberal act Abhoy Charan is still 
known in Calcutta as a true and faithful disciple of his family spiritual 
guide. He was on terms of great friendship with tho wealthy Nemai 
Charan Mullick and Boistab Charan Mullick who were for sometime arbi¬ 
trators in a case brought by him against his undo Krishna Charan Mitter. 
The arbitrators gave a decree in favour of Abhoy Charan for a very heavy 
sum, but it was shortly after surrendered to his spiritual guide who asked 
him for it at the instigation of Krishna Charan Mitter. Krishna Charan, 
now got hold of the decree through the interference of the family spiritual 
guide, but Abhoy Clwiran made no further attempts to realize it. It is 
in this way he sacrificed almost all his interest in his ancestral property. 
It is, however, worth mentioning, that a few years after this occurrence, 
Abhoy Charan by his own energy, tact, and perseverence rose to eminence, 
prosperity, and fame. He was, therefore, generally considered as the 
architect of his own fortune. Ho died in 1808 at Minpnri where he was 
serving as Dewan to the Collector; leaving six sons Bhagabati Charan 
Mitter, Bbabani Charan Mitter, Kali Charan Mitter, Tara Charan Mitter, 
Shama Charan Mitter, and Wooma Charan Mitter, of whom tho first 
was a good Persian and Sanskrit scholar, and the second was w^ell-versed 
in English. 


(ft.)—Bhagabati Charan Mitter left four sons, Babus Bhabajani Mitter, Kali 
Kumnr Mitter, Kali Kinkar Mitter, and Kali Sebak Mitter. The eldest Balm ^ 
Bhabajaui Mitter served for sometime as an AsscsoOr and Deputy Collector, and 
gained the love and esteem of bis superior officers. He is an independent man of 
pure character and courteous habits. His next brother Babu Ivali Kumar Mittor 
also possesses many good qualities. 

(1).)—Bhabani Charan Mitter left four sons, Babas Trigna Charan Mitter, Kaln 
Chand Mitter, Msihosh Chamn Mitter, and Audi Charan Mitter, of whom 
the second and third are the well-known translators of the Higli Court, 
Calcutta. 

(c.)—Kali Charan Mitter left cue sou, Dabii Saroda Charan Mitter, a young 
man of good character. 

((i.)—Tara (;imraii Mittor left three sous, of whom Babu Bhabadara Charan 
Milter is tho eldest. 
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Gharan Mitter died without issue. 



(f.)—Wooma Cbaran Mitter le£t only one son, Babu Bisoda Gharan Mitter. 


(2). Kdslina Charan Mitter, tHe second son of Raghu Nath 
Mitter, was Dewan to the Collector of Dacca. He built a house at 
Nandanbagan, Calcutta, about 70 years ago where his descendants are 
now living. On the occasion pf the marriage of his second son Raj 
Chandra Mitter, ‘'Lord Coriiwalis, the then Governor General of India, 
was graciously j^leased to allosv him the rare privilege of firing some 
guns at his own premises in Kumartoli. Two of these guns are still 
to be seen at the house of his descendants at Nandanbagan. A few 
guns were also fired from the ramparts of the Fort William in comme¬ 
moration of the marriage.” Krishna Charan Mitter's youngest son, 
Sambhu Chandra Mitter, was Dewan to the Collector of Farrakhabad. 
Shambhu Chandra was highly respected by several Europeans, and 
Natives of high position for his learning, liberality, and public spirit. 
He left two sons Bissesvar Mitter and Kasisvar IMitter as his other sons 
predeceased him while young. Kasisvar Mitter had a good command 
over the English language. He faithfully served Government Ibr many 
years as Principal Sudder Amin of Hughli, and was reckoned as one of 
the best and most honest Amlas of his time. Ho was a great friend 
of Raja Debendro Nath Tagore and was a staunch Brahmo. He left 
three sons, Babus Srinath Mitter, Jagganath :\litter, and Kedar Nath 
Mitter, who are polite and intelligent youngmen. 

('S.) Rasomoy Mitter, the third son of Raghu Nath Mitter, died 
childless. 

(4.) Aiiandarnoy Mitter, the fourth son of Raghu Nath Mitter, 
was a Dewan to the Collector of Rajshaye. His account has been 
separately wiitten, vide “ Mitter Family of Benares.” This branch of the 
late Govindaram Mittcr’s family is at present in an affluent state. 


Vn.—BABU HARO CHANDRA GHOSE, JORASANKO. 

The late Babu Haro Chandra Ghoso, third Judge of the Calcutta 
Small Cause Court, was hy caste a Kayestha, Ho was b -rn on the 
23rd July 1808, and was the youngest son of Dewan Abhoy Charan 
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Ghose and grandson of the famous Sita Ram Ghose, Talukdarof Behala, 
24-Pargannas. 

Babu Haro Chandra having early become fatherless he learnt 
from liis tender years the value of self-reliance. He was indebted to 
his own efforts for his admission into the Hindu College, and noted as 
lie was for industry and zeal in his studies, he soon became a favorite of 
David Hare and of Dr. Wilson. He was one of the glorious little 
band, which under Western teaching was imbibing a new life and 
acquiring a new strength w’ithin the four walls of tlie Hindu College, 
and which ultimately inaugurated a new era in the history of BengaK 
His house was the head-quarters of the literary coteri, composed of his 
fellow-students, who used to meet twice a week under the presidency of 
Mr. Derozio to hold communion with the best minds of Europe, which 
have enriched literature and philosophy. He was one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished students of the College in his day and annually carried away 
prizes. He was chiefly instrumental in founding the Academic Associa¬ 
tion, held at the Manicktollah Garden-house of his friend, relative, and 
fellow-student Babu Srikissen Sing, afterwards a governor of the College, 
and became its Secretary. This Society was a sort of intellectual gym¬ 
nasium for the young intellectual athelets, who were being reared up 
in the Hindu College. It was there the lamented deceased formed 
acquaintance with some of the leading Europeans of the day, which in 
several instances subsequently ripened into close and intimate friend- 
ehip. A remarkable iucideut occurred at that interesting stage of the 
young student’s life, when he had just withdrawn from’the College and 
was about to enter the busy arena of the world. Lord William 
Bentinck was then the Governor General of India. It is superfluous for 
us to remind the reader how anxious was that benevolent statesman 
to further the cause of Native progress. Desirous of associating an 
educated native with his staff as one of his personal assistants or in 
oriental parlance Dewaii his lordship offered the othco to Babu Haro 
Chandra and asked him to accompany him in his contemplated tour 
through the North Western rrovinces. The Babu had agreed, but 
prejudice at home baulked his as well as Lord Bentinck’s laudable inten¬ 
tion. Intolerant or jealous relatives insinuated to hia mother tliat ho 
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would throw away uaate if he were to go wdth the Lad Shahib/^ and 
though he tried his best to expose the absurdity and groundlessness of 
such an apprehension, it was difficult to conquer the prejudice of a 
Hindu motlier of forty years ago, and so the Babii both to his own and 
the Governor General’s chagrin declined the appointment. But Lord 
William did not forget him. As soon as he had passed the Moonsiff’s 
Act, which opened a now era in the history of native advancement 
under English rule, ho sent for Babu Haro Chandra, and offered him 
one of the first appointments. The pay was then very small—only 
one hundred rupees a month—and Haro Chandra was in sufficiently 
affluent circumstances not to covet siieh an ill-paid office, %vhich would 
again entail exile from home. But Lord William pressed him to accept 
it for his sake. The Babu consented and he was accordingly appointed 
on the 25th April 1832 Moonsiff at Bancoorah. He had studied law 
at home, and he possessed all the characteristics of a good judge—cool, 
calm, dispassionate, patient, painstaking, and discriminating. His 
method of business was admirable. Unlike his fellow officers of the 
old school he would be punctually in Court at JO a.m. and conduct busi¬ 
ness with almost clock-work regularity. He used to take down evidence 
with his own hand—a practice \^hich has been introduced by Govern¬ 
ment only lately—and wrote Ivis decisions on tho bench in the presence 
of the parties and the Vakeels and thus infused confidence among all. 
As the result of such steady application and regularity his files were 
never iu arrear and he won golden opinions hoili among suitors and 
his superiors by his able and upiiglit decisions. One year did not pass 
away before he was promoted to the office of Sudder Ameen, and after 
a service of less than six years at Bancoorah he was transferred iu 1838 
tollughli in that capacity. In November 184j1 he was appointed Addi¬ 
tional Principal 5uddcr Ameen of the 24-Pargannas, in 1841 was made 
pu/:lca in that office, and in 1847 was promoted to tho first grade. Siinnita- 
neously he was vested with magisterial powers, and his capacity for work 
was so great that lie conducted the duties of both Magistrate and Civil 
Judge without having a single file iu arrear. The path of preferment 
in the uiicovenanted judicial service in that early epoch wins not strewn 
with flowers. While the Government was always liberal, the District 
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clg^, and not unoften tlie Sudder Court, were bent upon putting 
down native ambition. It was an up-hill work with the uncovenanted 
Judges, and they had a worthy leader in Babu Hara Chandra. It was 
his good fortune to be well known at the head-quarters, and while he 
might be thwarted by the Sudder Court, he was buoyed up by the sym¬ 
pathy and support of the Governor General in Council. On the retire¬ 
ment of Lord William Bentinck, his successor Lord Auckland continued 
to take the same lively interest in him. He also found a warm and 
powerful friend in Mr. J. R. Colvin, the Private Secretary to Lord 
Auckland and afterwards a Judge of the Sudder Court, and lastly 
Lieutenant Governor of the North Western Provinces. With the aid 
of Mr. Colvin he got many a circular order of the Sudder Court altered, 
which bore harshly upon the uncovenanted Judicial service or militated 
against the interests of the native public. Many are the anecdotes 
which have reached us regarding the battles which he thus fought for 
the improvement of the status of his service. Sometime the opposition 
grew so keen that the Government stepped in and transferred the 
District Judge, who might become overbearing, to some other Zillah, and 
thus quieted the contention. We will mentiou one anecdote, which is 
rich and illustrative of the feeling which filled the more bigoted portion 
of the civilians of tliose days regarding native advancement. Babu 
Hara Chandra as an educated native and brought up in Calcutta society, 
used to speak with his official superiors and conduct his correspondence 
in English and to observe English etiquette. To civilians of those 
days this was intolerable, and one Scotchman, a District Judge, other¬ 
wise a good and pious man, who highly respected Babu Hara Chandra's 
ability and character, frankly told him,—“ Hara Chandra, 1 liko you 
personally and have a great respect for your talents but I do not liko 
your English education. As conquerors of this country we cannot per¬ 
suade ourselves to admit natives to our Society on terms of equality. I 
may be rude in thus speaking my miud to you, but depend upon it, this 
is more or less the feeling of the Europeans in this country.’^ The Babu 
lived to see a wholesome change in the feeling of Europeans towards 
Natives, and ho couiitcd many rospcoiod fr'nnids among thorn, though 
uuhappily the good fcoliug which was coming oa gradually received a 
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mock from the Mutinies. We have not space to give the highly 
flattering opinions, which the District Judges and the Sadder Court 
recorded regarded him—opinions no less honorable to himself than the 
service and the community he represented. He made such a favorable 
impressipn upon the Government that when Lord Dalhousie thought 
of appointing a iTative to the Police bench of Calcutta he was unani¬ 
mously recommended by the Sadder Judges. There were many candi¬ 
dates for that new berth, but it was not Babu Hara Chandra’s habit to 
tout for office. He used to say often that a judicial officer should not 
seek office, but that the office should seek him, and he acted upon that 
principle. He could not believe that merit would go unrewarded, and 
in his own case he was right. He never sought for office or made 
interest for promotion. His name always stood first on the list of 
uncovenauted judicial officers, and promotion came to him as a matter 
of course. When Lord Dalhousie selected him for the Police ]\Iagistracy 
his Lordship sent for him, and wanted to know his own wishes. 
Babu Hara Chandi'a’s promotion had unfortunately excited jealousy in 
certain quarters. A particular native family was jealous of him for 
reasons of which the less said the better. Then several Barrister can- 
didates had been disappointed, and from whichever source they might 
have come, he was badgered with the most provoking letters with different 
Bignaturcs through the medium of the Press, though the conductors 
of the papers in one voice supported his appointment. It was the 
malignancy of this particular clique to which Babu Hara Chandra 
referred in conversation with Mr. Halliday about his appointment to 
the Police bench, and which His Veracity had magnified in his evidence 
before the House of Commons Committee, an act for which he paid 
dearly at the hands of the late Babu Ram Gopal Ghose. To return 
to our story. When Lord Dalhousie offered the Police appointment 
to the Babu, the latter, averting to the attacks upon him in the Press, 
exiircssed hesitation as to whether he should accept it. The great 
ulatesmau replied, “ Dont mind newspaper correspondence. They 
abuse me every day, and am I therefore to bo deterred from doing my 
duty ] Hara Chandra, the cause of native progress is on trial, you 
should show by your own example that your countrymen were fit to 
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high and honorable posts under Government side by side with 
Europeans.” The Babu accepted the appointment, and on the 23rd 
February 1852, was gazetted as the Junior Magistrate of Calcutta. 
In 1854 he was nominated a Judge of the Calcutta Small Cause Court. 
The highly satisfactory manner in which he conducted his duties bo^ 
as a Police Magistrate and a Judge of the Small Cause Court for the 
space of nearly sixteen years, under the eyes of a strict and vigilant 
press, and of a not over-indulgent public, showed that Lord Dalhousie 
did not misplace his confidence. 

In the foregoing sketch we have endeavoured to give a succinct 
account of the official career of Babu Kara Chandra Ghose. Ho was 
an ornament to the service to which he belonged, and the Government 
always appreciated his rare abilities and high character. One thing 
was remarkable in the history of his official life. For six and thirty 
years he served the Government and worked under different Judges, 
Secretaries, and Governors, but not a single remark was ever made 
against him as to the discharge of his duties either by the District 
Judges, the Sudder Court or the Government. On the contrary he 
always received their warmest approbation. Again, he did not join a 
single district, where he did not win the golden opinions of the people. 
They had so much confidence in his judgment and chai'acter that 
whether they gained or lost suits they were equally satisfied. And 
what was the secret of this marvellous success ?—sterling moral excel¬ 
lence. Whilst in the College he did not mix in the follies and frivoli¬ 
ties of youth which characterized some of his follow-students, then 
fluttering into a new life and a new civilization. In after years his 
character was distinguished by the same austere virtues, the same sim¬ 
plicity and innate modesty. Utterly guileless, and truthful, honest and 
conscientious to a degree, he was indeed a model man. One so exalted 


in station and at the same time so humble in demeanour and so sweet 
in the ordinary intercourse of life it is not every day we meet with 
such a happy combination of good qualities is rare. As a friend ho 
was always warm-hearted, and always delighted on the luxury of 
doing good. He hated duplicity and Young j^engal vices, and when¬ 
ever opportunity offered he expressed a strong disapprobation of both. 
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As a judicial officer he made it his habit in the Mofussil to live 
apart from society, lest any evil be imputed to him, and he shewed 
retiring disposition in town. But the native community the more res¬ 
pected him for his rigid Aris-tides-like character. Whenever he was 
tAnsferred to a new station, the local public mourned his separation 
as a personal calamity. Babu Hara Chandra was not a fussy man, and 
did not like to make noise about what he did. He endeavoured to do 
good by stealth. While at Bankura he established a school, which ho 
supported at his own expense, and several well-to-do men of Bankura, 
who owe their education to him, attest his services in this direction. 
When he was Princip.al Sudder Ameen of the 24-Parganna8 he used 
to reside at Bchala, the ancient seat of his family, and there also ho 
established a school and maintained it for many years at his own ex¬ 
pense. In Calcutta he was a member of the Bethune Female School 
Committee since its reorganization. Although as a Judge he abstained 
from taking part in political movements, he always evinced a lively 
interest in them. He took an active part in the movement made to 
commemorate the memory of David Hare, the father of English educa¬ 
tion in Bcng.al, with whom he was associated from school-life, and 
became Secretary to the Testimonial Committee in honor of that emi- 
nenfc philanthropist.”* 

Babu Hara Chandra, having had a severe periodic attack of piles 
to which he was subject for a very long time, died on the 3rd December 
18G8. He was an honor and an example to his countrymen and his 
death is still considered a public calamity. The bust of tliis invalu- 
able man who was a worthy representative of the native community 
and an eminent Judge is to be seen by all in the new building of the 
Small Cause Court, Calcutta. 


He left four sons, of whom the eldest Babu Protap Chandra Chose, 
B. A., is the Registrar of Deeds, Calcutta, and an author of some works 
in Bengali, Sanskrit, and English. Babu Protap Chandra is married 
to tl.o clde.st daughter of Babu Beni Madhab Hitter, a respectable rcsi- 
dcut of Kumartoli, Calcutta. 


The Ulndoy Pai^ui, December 7, 18G8. 
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VIII.—PANDIT ISVAR CHANDRA BIDYASAGOR c.i.e., 
SUKBAS STREET. 


Pandit Isvar Chandra Bidyasagor, c.i.e., was born m the year 
1820, in the village Birsing, Zilla Hughli. He is the eldest son of 
Thakur Das Benerji. His father, though a man of straitened 
circumstances, g.ave him a liberal education and took every care of 
him. He was admitted into the Sanskrit College on the Ist June 
1829, where he prosecuted his studies till the year I 8 I 1 I. Having 
finished his studies, he was appointed Head Pandit of the Fort'William 
College on a salary of Rs. 50 per month. In 1846, he published the 
work Betal Panchahingsati for the use of Schools, and w.as appointed 
an Assistant Superintendent of the Sanskrit College which post he 
resigned after a year. In February 1849, he was appointed a Head 
Clerk to the Fort William College on a salary of Rs. 80, and in Decem¬ 
ber of the following year ho received the appointment of a professor of 
Sanskrit College on a monthly salary of Rs. 90. In the beginning of 
January 1851, he was appointed Principal of the Sanskrit College on a 
monthly salary of Rs. 150. During his term of service he used his 
best efforts to give a good education to tlio students by publishing 
Upakramanika, first three parts of Sanskrit Grammar Kaumudi, and 
the translation of Sakuntola from Sanskrit to Bengali These books, 
even now, very much assist the studenfel of our country to learn Sauski it 
'with ease ami facility. 

In the year 1854, he published a brochure advocatim; the cause of 
widow marriage, but his laudable efforts gained no ground. He was 
unfortunately hated by all the Hindus—the young and the old,—the rich 
and the poor, and that hatred towards him knew no bounds. Meetings 
after meetings were called for to discuss the subject of widow marriage, 
and Pandits from almost all parts of Bengal pas.^ed opinions against 
him. Some of the learned Paudits who at one time took his side sub¬ 
sequently forsook him and expressed contrary views on the matter. 
He, however, stood firm and published several jnimphlets regarding 
widow marriage—shewing iuuumorahlo proofs Uom the host Sanskrit 
authorities to the elTect that widow marriage wa? the custom of this 
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country from time immemorial. It is true, that several individuals 
contradicted him, but their contradictions were of no avail. In July 
1856, he succeeded in getting the Widow Marriage Act passed by 
Government. The first widow marriage that was solemnised by him 
took place in Sukeas Street, Calcutta, on the Ttli December 1865, and 
in consequence a great sensation arose in the Hindu community at 
large. It was announced by many of the leading Bengalis that he who 
would join Bidyasagor would at once be excommunicated from the 
Hindu Saimj. Although he was deserted by his friends and country, 
men 3 yet he was all along firm in his own resolution and perseverence. 
He met the expenses of several widow marriages for which it is said 
that he was involved in heavy debt. 

During the year 1855, he was appointed an Inspector of Schools in 
the Districts of Hughli, Bardwan, Midnapur, and Nuddea on an increased 
monthly pay of Rs. 500. While holding this employment, he improved 
the old Patshala system by introducing a new mode of teaching for be¬ 
ginners, and published several works, such as, Barnaparichoy, Kathamala, 
Charitabali, &c., for the use of Schools. As a staunch advocate for 
Female education he established several Girl’s schools, but they were 
afterwards abolished for want of proper aid from Government as well as 
the public. In the latter part of the year 1858, he resigned his post, 
and having suflicient leisure published several other works, such as, 
Sitar Banabas,” an introduction of the Mahabharat in Bengali, the 
fourth part of the Sanskrit Grammar Kaumudi, Akaunmanjori, and tho 
original Sanskrit works, viz : Bhrantabilas, Meghduta, Uttarcharitra, 
and Sakuntala with his annotations. In 1871, his attention was also 
drawn to the important question of checking polygamy. He could have 
done something to remove this growing evil from our country, had 
Government interfei: ! and taken interest in the matter. 

Pandit Isvar Chandra BiUy.isagor, has done immense good 

to his birth place by establishing an English School and a Charitablo 
Dispensary at his own expense. lie also maintains many orphans and 
widows, and is always ready to lend his helping hand to those who fall 
in distress. He is a man of simple habits and unexceptionable charac¬ 
ter, and a great patron and friend to education for which ho sacrifices 
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his own inberests by expending every montli a large sum of money out 
of liis own ^urse. His Metropolitan Institution in Calcutta (formerly 
known as tlie Training Academy) is considered to be the best of 
€evei'al schools in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and his library is also 
known to many learned men as a valuable one. He is ranked as the 
best and most renowned Sanskrit scholar of the day and for his excel- 
lent literary achievements in English and other languages. He received 
a certificate of honor at the Darhar, held at Calcutta, on the 1st January 
1877, on account of the assumption of the title ‘‘ Empress of India,” by 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, and has also been invested with 
the insignia of a Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire on 
the Ist January 1880. He is now about 60 years of age, and has a son 
named Babu Narain Chandra Beneiji. 


IX.~DEWAN KASI NATHS FAMILY, BARABAZAR. 

Ghasi Ram, grandfather of Kasi Nath, was a Dewan to the 
Emperor Shah Jehan during the latter part of his reign and was highly 
esteemed at the Imperial Court. Dewan Ghasi Ram, by race a Kshettri 
Tunon, lived at Lahore where ho died at an advanced age leaving the 
estate to his only son, Muluk Chand, who, with a view to carry out hia 
extensive speculations first settled at Murshidabad, and then came 
down to Calcutta. 

Muluk Chand, as a rigid Hindu,, greatly preferred Calcutta on 
account of its situation on the banks of the holy river Hughli, and was 
known among the Pandits of his time as a true lover of the Sanskrit 
language and literature. He also died at a good old age, leaving ono 
son, the well-known Dewan Kasi Nath (genciMly called Kasi Nath 
Babu). 

Kasi Nath, in the early days of the British Government, served 
for sometime as Dewan to Colonel Clive; while he was also a Calcutta 
Agent to several Rajas and wealthy men of his time who lived in 
North-Western Provinces and other parts of India. 

In 1779, a suit was brought by him against the Raja of Kasijura. 
In this case Mr. Warren Hastings advocated the cause of the Raja 
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“to recognise the authority of the Court and ordered 
the military officer at Midnapur to intercept the Bheriffis , men.” The 
Governor General also issued an order “ to all Zamindars, Talukdars, 
and Chowdhuries, directing them, unless they were British subjects, or 
were bound by any particular agreement, not to obey the process of 
the Supreme Court; and the Provincial Chiefs were forbidden to lend 
a military force to aid.” The Court being highly annoyed at this 
interference “ at last went to the length of summoning the Governor 
General and Council at the suit of this ELasi ETath Babu, for having 
ordered the detention of the officers, but Mr. Hastings replied at once 
that neither he nor his colleagues would submit to any order of the 
Court for acts done in their official capacity. This happened in March 
1780. In the meantime, petitions were presented to Parliament by 
the British inhabitants of Calcutta, and by the Governor General in 
Council, praying for relief from the oppression of the Court. The 
subject was fully discussed, and a new Act was passed which took 
away that jurisdiction over the whole country which the Court had 
been so anxious to obtain.^^ Dewan Kasi Nath, however, suffered a 
great loss in this suit, but as he was a man of great talents soon managed 
to retrieve it by other means. ° 

Dewan Kasi Nath was well versed in the Sanskrit, Persian, and 
Hindustani languages with a fair knowledge of the English tongue. As 
a real Hindu he instituted a largo temple for “Shamleji” attached to liis 
dwelling bouse at Barabazar, and endowed Natim Chak for its support. 
He also established the temple of “ Langarnatb,” and offered a ptuka 
house to Jumma Sha to live in when he .first came from the Sundar- 
bans. Ihe very house is still e-xisting at Barabazar, and resorted to 
by both Hindus and Masalainns, who consider it as a holy spot since 
the demise of Jumma Sha (up to this Jay known as Jumma Sha 
Pir) who was extremely pious and well known for his virtues. 

Dewan Kasi Nath died in extreme old age leaving two smis, 
Sharual Daa and Shama Charan. The former left three sons, Jagaimath 

Das, Balaram Das, and Oovardhana Das, but tho last died without 
issue. 

Among the three soii.s of Shamal Das, Balaram died leaving one 
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son Dnmudar Das Barman, the present representative of this ancient. 


Sl 


respectable and wealthy family. 

Babii Damiular Das Barman (alias Raja Babii) has a fair know¬ 
ledge of the Sanskrit and English languages. He is a nobleman of 
good character and is knovvn to be a tnie Hindu, He is a member of 
the British Indian Association, and received a Certihcate of Honor at 
the Darbar, held at Calcutta, on the 1st January 1877, on account of 
the assumption of the title Empress of India,” by Her Most Graci¬ 
ous Majesty the Queen. He holds Zamindaries in the Districts of 
Midnapur and 24-Parganuas in addition to his landed property in 
Calcutta, known as Natuu Chak, Kasi Nath Babu’s Bazar, &c. We 
understand, that Raja’s Katra, Kasipur, &c., formerly belonged to the 
late Dewan Kasi Nath Babu, who at one time purchased extensive and 
valuable property from Hazurimul, a Sikh millionaire of Calcutta, about 
two centuries ago who is still remembered as the reputed founder of 
the ancient and celebrated templa of Kalighat. 




X.—THE HON’BLE RAI KRISTO DAS PAL BAHADUR, o. i.e., 

JARASANKO. 


The Hon’ble Rai Kriato Das Pal Bahadur, c. i. e., was born nt 
Calcutta in 1833. He was educated at the Oriental Seminary and 
was placed for sometime under tliie private tuition of the Revd. 
Mr. Morgan. In 1854*, he was admitted into the Hindu -IVIetropolitan 
College, and received his education from Captain D. L, Richardson, 
Captain F. Palmer, Captain Harris, Mr. .William Kirkpatrick, and 
Mr. William Masters. In 1857,he left College,but kept up his studious 
habits. He contributed to the Morning Chronicle, Hindu Intelligencer, 
the Citizen, the Phoenix, the Harkaru, the Hindu Patriot, the Indian 
Field, and occasionally in the Englishman and was the Calcutta Cor¬ 
respondent of the Central Star published at Cawnpore. 

Sometime alter the death of Babu Harish Chandra Mukerji, the 
late editor of the Hindu Patriot, the Hon’ble Rai Kristo Daa Pal 
Bahadur, c. r. E., became the substantive and sole Editor (1860~6l), 
He is a Municipal Commiaaioner, Honorary Magistrate of the Calcutta 
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to the British Indian Association and a member of 
the Bengal Legislative Council. He received the title of Kai Bahadur 
at the Delhi Darhar, on the 1st January 1877, and His Honor the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal presented to him the following sannad 
at Belvedere on the 14ith August 1877. 

Babu, 

“You have for many years taken a leading part in public movements 
affecting native interests. You have advocated earnestly and well the rights and 
interests of your fellow countrymen, and you have raised the Anglo-Vernacular 
Press to a high and influential position ; you have likewise served as a member of 
the Legislative Council and as Municipal Commissioner and as a member of many 
Boards and Committees, and Government is indebted to you for much valuable 
assistance most ungrudgingly given, and in recognition thereof, the title of Rai 
Bahadur has been conferred on you.” 

Rai Kristo Das Pal Bahadur, was also invested with the Insignia 
of a Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire on the 1st January, 
1878. He is much liked by both the respectable European and Native 
gentlemen of Calcutta and abroad for his vast learning, simplicity of 
habits, and unexceptional character. He evinces a great interest for 
the welfare of his countrymen and takes an active part in all public 
movements. He has given a new life to the Hindu Patriot which was 
almost sinking after the demise of the late Editor Babu Harish Chandra 
Mukerji by his indefatigable labour, zeal, and exertion, and has thereby 
earned the highest confidence of all classes of men. With regard to 
the political career he has made a largo figure before the world and his 
social accomplishments are also not inferior to his political talents which 
liave indeed rendered great service to the cause of tho people, not of 
Bengal only, but of many other places in India. 

Rai Kristo Das Pal Bahadur, c.i.e., is properly to bo called an 
architect of his own fortune and an example to many of his country¬ 
men as to how a man can rise to a high position by means of industry, 
honesty, und persevorouce. We hope, that the life of this eminont 
X)erson may be prolonged to a ripe old age. 



ice, Secretary 
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Xr.—REVD. KKISTO MOHAN BENERJI, l.l. i>. 

Reyd. Kbisto Mohan Benerji, l.l. d., son of Babn Jiban Kristo 
Beneiji, was born in Calcutta in the year 1813. 

He first learned his Vernacular in a Patshala and was then admitted 
into the Hare’s School where he remained for some years. In February 
1824, he joined the Hindu College, and within a short period made a 
considerable progress in English literature, and was much liked by 
Mr. D’Rozio who was then the 4th teacher at that institution. Revd. 
Benerji and several of his fellow-students gave their supj^ort to 
Mr. D’Rozio in his efforts to remove the prejudices of our country, cast 
off the fetters of Hindu Society and made no distinction whatever in 
their food. Mr. D’Rozio haying been considered to be the root of all 
these evils, was dismissed by the managers of the College. But his 
dismissal did not put an end to the evils as he established an Academy, 
wliere, as well as at his house, his students used to meet him every day 
and to learnt his doctrines which were violently opposed to Hinduism. 
Revd. Benerji was known to have taken an active part in these open 
violations of the national faith. 

In 1829, Revd. Kristo Mohan Benerji was appointed a teacher in 
Hare’s School, and after three years he embraced the religion of Christ. 
In 1837, he was appointed a preacher of the Christian Religion, and 
after successfully carrying on his duties for a perio<l of fifteen years ho 
joined Bishop’s College as a teacher. Here, he served for 16 years 
rendering every satisfaction both to his superiors as also to the students 
of the College who were affectionately attached to him. He took a 
le:iding part in the meeting held in honor of David Hare, the great 
I’hilanthropist and true friend of the Hindus. In 1858, he was 
appointed a Fellow of the Calcutta University and acted for throe years as 
Fresidcub of tlm Faculty of Arts. He was also for sometime a mombor 
of the British Indian Association and Prcf^ident of the Bothiuic 
Society. Ho is at present a member of the Calcutta Municipality and 
of several public institutions. In 1876, the title of l.l. h., was conferred 
on him by Iho Calcutta University for his high literary merits and for 
the icputution he has gained as the distinguished author of sesorMl 
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English and Sanskrit works. In 1841-42, he wrote on Female Educa¬ 
tion and in 1861-62 he published “ Saradarsan Sangraha,'* the best of 
all his productions. He published also some original Sanskrit works, 
such as, Raghubansa,” Kumar Samvab,^’ Bhatikabya,’’ and Rig 
Beda^’ with notes of his own. Besides these, he wrote several works 
in Bengali, and is also known as one of the best English Scholars in 
Bengal. 

Revd. Kristo Mohan Benerji, l.l. d., takes an active part in 
almost all the principal Societies or Associations with which ho is con¬ 
nected and works hard even up to his present advanced age for tlie 
good of his country. He is a man of public spirit and good disposition. 
He is about 68 years old. 


XII.-DEWAN KRISTO RAM BOSE’S FAMILY, 

SHAM BAZAR. 

Dew AN Keisto Ram Bose, son of Doya Ram Bose, inhabitant of 
Tara in the District of Hughli, was born on the 11th of Fouls iu 
Sakatda 1655 or A. d. 1733. His father Doya Ram in consequence of 
some family calamity first left Tara for Calcutta, but instead of arriving 
at the latter place he stopt short at Bali, an old village in the District 
of Hughli. While at Bali, Kristo Ram manifested a great degree of 
love and respect towards his old father and soothed his broken heart 
by means of such stories which had references to Hindu religion and 
morality. As he was then only a boy of about 14 or 15 years, he 
excited much interest in the hearts of the residents of that place who 
were astonished to observe the progress he had then made in his own 
language and the Hindu Siistars. A Banpraski religionist judging 
from hift physiognomy, that ho would soon become a great man, asked 
his father Doya Ram’s permission to initiate the lad in the mysteries 
of the religion. Doya Ram complied with his request and his sou 
Kristo Ram was accordingly initialed by the rcligioni.st who made him 
his special aiHya or disciple, 

• On coming to Haloutta, Kristo Ram who had also received a fair 
knowledge of accounts thought of assisting his father in some [iccuniary 
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:2wa^rittving obtained a small sum from his father he began his career as 
an independent man. Once upon an occasion he monopolised the whole 
lot of salt, that was brought to Calcutta from the Mofussil for public sale 
by Government, and it so happened to his good luck, that within a few 
. days ho gained a profit of Rs. 40,000 on its sale. Being possessed of 
this large fortune, he succe.S3fully carried on various other speculations 
and thereby acquired such an immense wealth, that he thought at last of 
closing his mercantile business and searching after some respectable post 
under Government. He soon became Dewan at Hughli under the Hon’ble 
H. I. Coy, on a high salary of Rs. 2,000 per mensem, and which post he 
creditably held for some years. After tendering his resignation he came 
down to Calcutta, and established his residence at Shambazar, where 
6ome of his descendants are still living; while others are scatteiU over 
the difiereut parts of Bengal and Orissa. Dewan Kristo Ram was the 
proprietor of some valuable Zamindaries situated in the Districts of 
Jessore, Birbhum, and Hughli, and was considered to be one of 
the millionaires of Calcutta. His good qualities were incomparable 
and chanty unbounded. On one occasion he bought rice to the 
value of Rs. l.CO.OOO, for the purpose of profitting by its sale; but 
before a single grain was sold a great famine took place. Thereupon, 
he gave up his idea of gain but displayed his charity by opening out 
Annaclaivas for the purpose of feeding the famine-stricken people 
without distinction of caste. Tl,ere were also several occurrences like 
this, m which, Dewan Kristo Ram sacrificed his own interests for the 
cause of humanity. In his retired life, his attention was always directed 
to do such religious acts as would endear his uatne among his country- 
meu and the circle of the sadhu» or religious men of the country. He 
used to celebrate the Burga Puja, &e., with great eclat and his charity 
on these occasions was almost unlimited. Tradition asserts, that after 
pertorming the Bisarjan of the Goddess Dwrga, i.e., tfie throwing of the 
idol into the river Hughli, he used to distribute one rupee to every man 
who shewed a big earthen-pot or Kalsi full of water (i* being a sign of 
good omen well known to the Hindus) from the river Ghat buck to his 
home, a distance of not less than a mile. As it is the general ropout, that 
seven or eight thousand men used to ait with Kakiee full of water on 
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of the road, leading from the Ghat to his dwelling house at 
Shambazar; we can well imagine what a large sum of money he used to 
give away every year to the public for this purpose. Though this 
practice has at present been stopped, yet it was continued even to his 
sons and gi'andsons who paid for sometime at the rate of one rupeo per 
Kalsiy and then reduced to half or one-fourth of a rupee according 
to their circumstances. - 

Dew an Kris to Ram’s charity was not solely confined to Calcutta, as 
it spread over different parts of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and the North- 
Westeni Provinces. We give below a succinct account of his other 
religious and charitable acts. 

He celebrated the Rath of Jagannath at Mahesh with great splen¬ 
dour, and the annual festival in connection with it is still continued by 
his present descendants; established the idols JiJadan Oopal Jew in 
Jessoreand Radhahallahh Jew\i\ Birbhuni and endowed to the Brahmins 
of those places with sufficient lands for their support; dedicated 
temples to the Sivas in different parts of Benares and one to Maliadeva 
now to bo seen upon the largest and most beautiful hill situated in the 
centre of the river Ganges bordering Jehanghira, a village in the Dis¬ 
trict of Bhaugulpore, for the support of which the necessary provisions 
were also made; constructed a road from Tara to Mothurabati in the 
Hughli District which is known after his name as Krista Jangal and 
erected stairs over the hill, called Bamsila in Gya, upon which the 
Hindus now easily ascend to offer Pindas to their deceased ancestors; 
planted mangoe trees on both sides of the road leading from Cuttack 
to Puri, comprising a distance of about twenty erases or fifty miles with 
a view to afford shelter to the pilgrims to Jagannath, and other travellers 
from the scorching rays of the sun and to supply them with fruits ; 
excavated a large tank on the outskirt of Puri near the entrance to the 
sacred shrine of Jaejannoith ; and lodged a sufficient sum of money with 
the Raja of Puri to cover annually the three big cars of Jagannath^ 
Ralaraniy and during the grand festival of Rath Jatirg, 

Dewan Kristo Ram Bose, after leading a long life of virtue, 
charity, and benevolence, died at the advanced age of 78. He left two 
6on£:, Madan Qopal Bose and Guru Prasad Bose, of whonr the former 
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after his death. The descendants of Mad an Gopal Bose, 
though numerous, are now scattered over different parts of Bengal, and 
not well known to us. Guru Prasad Bose, had three wives, by the first 
lie had no issue ; by the second he had three sons, of whom Kalachand 
Bose, the eldest, lived to a good old age, and had one son of the 
name of Eajendro Narain Bose who died during his lifetime. Rajendro 
Narain had three sons, Babus Bissambhar Bose, Eadha Eaman Bose, 
and Kristo Chandra Bose, of whom the second Eadha Eaman is dead. 
Babu Bissambhar Bose is living in an afiluent state at Shambazar. He is 
intelligent and courteous and his youngest brother Babu Kristo Chandra 
Bose, who is equal in merit, is prosecuting his studies in the Presidency 
College. 

Guru Prasad Bose, leaving his second wife’s family in Calcutta, 
Shambazar, went to Orissa with his third wife and her issues where 
he purchased a Zaniindari for them in the District of Balasore, Sub¬ 
division, Bliudruck. After a few years he died at Jajpur in the Dis¬ 
trict of Cuttack, leaving two sons, Babus Biudu Madhub Bose and 
Eadha Mohan Bose, of whom the former is now dead. 

Babu Bindu Madhub Bose left three sons, Eai Niray Charon Bose 
Bahadur, Babu Hari Ballabh Bose, b. a. b.l., and Babu Achuta Nanda 
Bose. The elder Eai Nimy Charan looks after the Zamindari business, ; 
and is an Honorary Magistrate of Kothar. He received the title of Eai 
Bahadur at the Delhi Darbar on the 1st January, 1877, for his several 
acts of liberality. The second Babu Hari Ballabh Bose, b. a. b. l., is 
the Government Pleader of Cuttack, and the third Babu Achuta Nanda 
Bose resides at Calcutta as an independent man. All thele brothers 
are men of fame and repute.^ 

Babu Eadha Mohan Bose, though aged 65 years, devotes much of > 
his time in the acquirement of Sanskrit learning and to religious pur¬ 
suits. He had two sons, Babus Balaram Bose and Sadhu Prasad Bose. 
The former, though young, almost leads a retired life and walks in the 
foot-steps of his noble father, and the latter as a promising young man 
prosecutes his studies in the Presidency College. 
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;HE^MANAGKJEE RUSTOSIJEE, Esq., PERSIAN CONSUL 
IN CALCUTTA. 


Foremost among the many alien races, who have made India their 
permanent home, stands the great Parsi community—foremost in intelli¬ 
gence, public spirit and enterprise. The hi.story of Bombay, which lias 
long been the centre of the Parsi community, is to a greater or less 
extent the history of Parsi progress and development. Still, Calcutta has 
not entirely been neglected as a field for Parsi usefulness. About half a 
century ago, no name was more favorably known in the city of Palaces 
than the honored name of the late Mr. Rustomjee Cowasjee, the acknow¬ 
ledged head of Parsi society on this aide of India. No public movement 
was set on foot, in which this distinguished gentleman did not take a lead¬ 
ing and active part; no cry of general or individual distress could be raised, 
but he was prompt to come forward with unstinted aid from his open 
and overflowing purse, and his princely hospitality, ojiened the way to that 
social intercourse between the European and Native races, which has 
of late come so much into vogue in the cities and large towns of India. 
The firm of Messrs. Rustomjee Cowasjee & Co., of which he was the 
head, was then a recognized mercantile power in this city, especially as 
regards the trade with China. But the financial crisis which laid low 
so many of the old race of Merchant Princes in the city of Palaces in 
the last decade of the first-half of the present century, was not without 
its effects on this firm, which w.as then in active charge of Mr. Manackjeo 
Rustomjee, the subject of this sketch. 

From early life Mr. Maiiackjee Rustomjee was engaged in mercan¬ 
tile pursuits having been for some years in China and, during his 
father’s lifetime was largely connerted with the commercial business 
which in those d lys was so actively and extensively carried on between 
Calcutta, China, and Bombay. His father’s firm then owned a large fleet 
of Opium clippers, cng.iged in the China Trade. In 1837, Mr. Maiiackjee 
Rustomjee came to Calcutta, and was admitted a partner in his 
father’s firm, and he has settled down here ever since ; and so great has 
always been the influence, which he has established by his unblemished 
character. Ins undoubted loyalty and his public .spirit that he is 
nniversully acknowledged as the head of the Parsi Community of 
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Calcutta and, as such, he never shrinks from the part that is expected o£ 
him in all public movements. His probity, impartiality and sound 
judgment have won him the respect of all classes, and he is consequently 
very often consulted by his Native friends, among whom he successfully 
mediates in the settlement of their differences and disputes. Although of 
late not largely interested in business, he still maintains his connection 
with many Joint Stock Companies, in several of which he is a Director. 

Mr. Manackjee Rustomjee is a Justice of the Peace, an Honorary 
Magistrate and a Municipal Commissioner both for the Town of 
Calcutta and its suburbs. He is also Consul for Persia. He was tlie fu'st 
Native gentleman svho was ever selected for the honor of shrievalty of 
Calcutta, which he held in 1874. 

Mr. Manackjee Rustomjee has two intelligent sons, Mr. Heerjeebhoy 
Manackjee Rustomjee, and Mr. Cowasjee Manackjee Rustomjee, the 
former of wholais also a Justice of the Peace and Honorary Magistrate 
of Calcutta. We cannot more appropriately close this hasty sketch of 
a leading notability and representative member of Calcutta Society 
than by the following extract from Buck^s appreciative sketch in the 
Indian Charivari. 

“ He would still be as ready as he was in the China war, and in 
1857, to place his resources at the service of Government, has still the 
same open hand for the relief of private distress as ho had in the days 
of his greater prosperity, still acts the parts of peace-maker in tho 
private disputes of his fiiends, and is still esteemed and respected by 
all those who have the privilege of knowing him. 

♦ # # * * % ^ 

He remains one of the few connecting links between Calcutta as it is 
and as it was, and we hope that he may long be spai*ed to give us tho 
benefit of his experience.’^ 


XIV.— MATl LAL SEAL’S FAMILY, KALUTOLA. 

The late Babu Mati Lai Seal, son of Chaitan Charun Seal, by 
caste a Siibarna Baiiik, was the well known Capitalist and Zamindav 
in Bengal. He was born in Calcutta in tho year 1702, ami lost his 
father while ho was an infimt of about five years old. He ha<I aorjuirod 
7 
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a tolerable kno^vledge of Bengali and English. Babu Bir Chand Seal 
obtained for him in marriage the hand of one of the daughters of 
Mohan Chand Dey. 

In 1815, Babu Mati Lai Seal accepted the business of supplying 
stores to the Military Officers in the *Fort, and was for sometime a 
Custom’s Daroga, but, in 1820, became banian to Mr. Smithson and 
seven or eight different European merchants. He founded the first 
Indigo Mart under the style of Messrs. Mooro, Hickey and Co., and 
entered into several speculations through which he acquired immense 
wealth. He purchased many Zamindaries in Bengal, and built several 
houses, &c., in Calcutta and its neighbourhood. 

Babu Mati Lai Seal was almost known to all as an architect of his 
own fortune. He was highly distinguished for his piety and unlimited 
charity. He established an Alms House, in Belgharia in 1841, which 
is even now open to the poor. He gave away an extensive tract of 
land without compensation to Government for the erection of the Fever 
Hospital at Calcutta, and for which a ward in the Hospital was dedi¬ 
cated to his memory and named Mati Lai Seal’s ward.” Ho was also 
a great friend to education as he founded a College after his name 
still known as the « Seal’s College,” and endowed it with sufficient 
funds for its management under the Jesuits. On the occasion of his 
eldest son’s marriage ho liberated the prisoners who were then imprisoned 
in tho Civil Jail of Calcutta. He was a true Hindu, and had a good 
taste in music, engineering, and architecture. 

Babu Mati Lai Seal died on the 20th May, 1854, leaving five sons, 
viz.y Babus Hira Lai Seal, Chuni Lai Seal, Panna Lai Seal, Qovinda 
Lai Seal, and Kanai Lai Seal, of whom the first three have died during 
the course of the last few years. Babu Chuni Lai Seal, the second son 
of Babu Mati Lai Seal, made by will a munificent bequest of Rs. 50,000 
to the Fever Hospital. Babus Govinda Lai Seal and Kanai Lai Seal 
are the present representatives of tho family. 

Tho new Municipal market at Dharmatala, Calcutta, belonged to 
this woiiltLy family, and its resj)ectable meiahers still possess extensive 
land, d property of value butli in Calcutta and its suburbs. 
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—MULLICK FAMILY OF PATHUIlIAGllATA AND 


CHOREBAGAN. 


This family are of very great antiquity. Sprung from the Subarna 
Banilc caste or the Banker caste of Bengal, whose profession by 
national custom is confined to banking and mercantile business, the 
Mulhcks have been renowned for their wealth, entei'prise, and muni¬ 
ficence from immemorial times. So great has been the weight of their 
social position, that they have always been recognized as the Dalopaties 
or the head of a largo number of families of their own caste; and 
they are besides Pramanicks, one of the three principal Kulin families 
of their caste. The patronymic of the family is Seal; but since Jadav 
Seal, their head in the 13th generation, was honored by the Muham¬ 
madan Government with the hereditary title of Mullick*, the family 
have reserved the name of Seal for use only in religious and matri¬ 
monial ceremonies, and have assumed the title of Mullick for their 


suruame. 


The nomenclature of Subarna Banik, given to this caste originated 
as follows . 

Sonaka Adhya, a Baisya, who, besides his piety, general learning 
and deep knowledge of the Bedas, was the master of great wealth 
migrated from Ramgarh in Ajodhya (Oudh) many centuries ago, to the 
Court of Adisur, the then king of Bengal. The king was so charmed 
With this pilgrim-merchant that he granted him a village on the banks 
of the Bramhaputra, where ho settled with his family and his priest 
Gyan Chandra Misra. Sonaka Adhya's very extensive mercantile 
operations soon converted this obscure spot into a great commercial mart, 
which, though now in ruins, still bears the name of Subarnaprant or 
Sonarpau, that is, the golden village, so called in honor of the great 
gold merchant; who lived and carried on his trade there. Adisur was 
so much pleased with the good effects of his gift that he presented 
Sonaka Adhya with a copper plate, bearing the following inscription 
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Tn order to increase the honor 
this place, who are engaged in gold trade, I give them the designation 
of Suhavna Banih'^ (See Ballala Charita, by Ananda Bhatta). For a 
very long time the Suharna Baraks continued to enjoy the royal favor. 
But, during the reign of King Ballala Sen, a misunderstanding arose 
between that monarch and Ballabhananda Adhya, a descendant of Sonaka 
Adhya and the head of the caste at the time. Ballabhananda was the 
richest man in the kingdom and, according to the biographer of Ballala 
Son, possessed 140 millions of gold mohurs. The question of the repay¬ 
ment of the large advances he had made during the Manipur war led to 
differences which being intensified by other causes, the king in revenge 
deprived the Subarna Baniks of the privilege of wearing the sacrificial 
thread, which had belonged to them, by right, as Baisyas, the third order 
of the Bwija or twice born, according to the institutes of Manu. 

Writing on this particular subject, Mr. J. Talboys Wheeler, the 
great historian of India, says : “ Notwithstanding however the attempt 
of the Baja Ballala to lower the Banyas in national esteem, their opu¬ 
lence and enterprise have always maintained the respectability and 
dignity of tho class and a mercantile aristocracy has arisen among them 
which has held the purse-strings of the nation and of whom the rich 
family of the Mullicks of the present day are a favorable example. Many 
of tlie Banyas may be traced as having gradually migrated in bygone 
generations from Gour through Murshidabad, Birbhum, and Bardwan, 
and finally settled at Satgong* in the District of Hughli. It is this 
latter class of adventurous Banyas who chiefly carried on mercantile tran¬ 
sactions in the sixteenth century with thePortuguese of Hughli, and in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries with tho Dutch of Chineura, 
the French of Chandernagore, and the English of Calcutta. Prom 
this circumstance it is said, that tho Banyas first imbibed a tincture of 
European refinement and delicacy towards females which until late 
years was little apjireciated by the rest of their countrymen.” 

A pedigree ol this family, which is extant and which is given below, 
traces their des cent through twenty four generations. 



of the Baisyas of 


* Sat gong is the popular name of .Sf'pfcagram and i 
community is bcill called Saptagramia fSu‘ rua Banik, 


section of the Bauyi 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE MULLICK FAMILY OF PATHUMA- 
GHATA AND CHOREBAGAN.* 


let.—Generation on record...Mathu Seal. 


2iid.—Gaja Seal and eleven brothers. 
3rd.—Shumalr Seal and two brothers. 

I 

I 

4th.—Barone Seal. 

I 

5th.—Bajo Seal. 

I 

6th.—Tej Seal. 

7th.—Prayag Seal. 


8th.—Nagor Seal. 

9th.—Nityananda Seal and two brothers. 

10th.—Narayan Seal. 

I 

I 

11th.—Madan Seal and six brothers. 

I 

12th.—Banamali Seal,'' 

I 

13th.—Jadav Seal and two brothers. (Jadav Seal received th« 
I title of Mullick), 

14th.—Kanuram Mullick and four brothers. 

16th.—Joyram Mullick and three brothers. 

16th.—Padma Lochan Mullick, and five brothers, 

17th.—Sham lundar Mullick. 


IKT Please turn over. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OP THE MXJLLICK FAMILY OF PATHXJRIAGHATA AND CHOREBAGAN.—f 
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But from the archives of the family, it appears that their earliest 
known ancestors were originally settled somewhere on the banks of the 
SttharnarcJcliay tlien at Saptagrairiy afterwards at Hughli and Chiusura 
(the sites of their residences at these two places being still 
traceable) and, finally, at Calcutta. It is said that Joy ram Mullick 
(15th generation) first came and settled at Calcutta before the estab¬ 
lish men t of the British rule, in order to avoid spoliation by the 
Bargisj the name by which the Mahratta robbers of those early times 
were known in Bengal. Though no written account regarding the 
career of Joyram Mullick, of his ancestors, of his fourth son Padma 
Loch an Mullick, from whom the present family is directly des¬ 
cended or of his grandson Sham Sundar Mullick is now forthcoming; 
it is fair to infer from the reputation they had left behind that they 
had so lived and conducted their business as to have preserved the 
good name and honor of their forefathers and set a good example 
worthy of imitation b}*^ their progeny. But the authentic history of 
the family begins with Babu Ilamkrishna Mullick and Babu Ganga- 
bishnu Mullick, the two sons of Babu Sham Sundar Mullick. The 
brothers resided jointly in the family dwelling-house at Pathuriaghata, 
Calcutta, where they carried not only an extensive banking business, 
bxit also engaged in mercantile speculations, both in Bengal and the 
North-Western Provinces, as well as in China, Singapur, and other 
foreign ports. In their private life,, they were also very estimable and 
exemplary. Besides maintaining a good many relatives, as well as 
dependents of their own and other castes with uncommon liberality, 
they also distributed food daily in their Dharmasala opposite their 


dwelling-house to a large number of poor people, but, what is more, 
they helped many friends on in the world by assisting them with money 
to carry on trade or by becoming their securities for the discharge of 
the duties of lucrative or responsible posts. But their benevolence did 
not end here. With a liberality, not always to bo met with, they kept 


in their employment a staff of learned native physicians to prepare 
medicines for free distribution to the sick poor nt a time, when European 
Dispensaries were not in existence. During the fcen’ible famine 
of 1176, B.vS., or A.i». 1770, they relieved a large number of their 


GENBALOGTCAL TABLE OP THE MULLICK FAMILY OF PATHURIAGHATA AND CHOREBAGAN.—f 



The Familj have descended down to the 24th generation but the names of the younger members of the 23r(l and 24th 
generations are not given here. 
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But from the archives of the family, it appears that their earliest 
known ancestors were originjilly settled somewhere on the banks of the 


Siiharnarckha, then at Saptagram, afterwards at Hughli and Chiiisura 
(the sites of their residences at these two places being still 
traceable) and, finally, at Calcutta. It is said that Joyram Mullick 
(1 oth generation) first came and settled at Calcutta l>erore the estab¬ 
lishment of the British rule, in order to avoid spoliation by the 
Bargis, the name by which the Mahratta robbers of those early times 
were known in Bengal. Though no written account regarding the 
career of Joyram Mullick, of his ancestors, of his fourth son Padma 
Loch an Mullick, from whom the present family is directly des¬ 
cended or of his grandson Sham Sundar Mullick is now forthcoming; 
it is fair to infer from the reputation they had left behind that they 
had so lived and conducted their business as to have preserved the 
good name and honor of their forefathers and set a good example 
worthy of imitation by their progeny. But the authentic history of 
the family begins with Babu Bamkrishna Mullick and Babu Ganga- 
bishnu Mullick, the two sons of Babu Sham Sundar Mullick. ‘The 
brotbei*s resided jointly in the family dwelling-house at Pathuriaghata, 
Calcutta, where they carried not only an extensive banking business, 
but also engaged in mercantile speculations, both in Bengal and the 
North-Western Provinces, as well as in China, Singapur, and other 
foreign ports. In their private life, they were also very estimable and 
exemplary. Besides maintaining a good many relatives, as well as 
dependents of tlieir own and other castes with uncommon liberality, 
they also distributed food daily in their Dharmasala opposite their 
dwelling-house to a large number of poor people, but, what is more, 
the}’ helped many friends on in the world by assisting them with money 
to carry on trade or by becoming their securities for the discharge of 
the duties of lucrative or responsible posts. But their benevolence did 
not end here. With a liberality, not alw^ays to be met with, they kept 
in their employment a staff of learned native plnsioians to prepare 
medicines for free distribution to the sick poor at a time, when European 
Di.^pensaries were not in existence. During the terrible famine 
of 117^, B.S., or A.r*, 1770, they relieved a large number of their 
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starving fellow countrymen, who bad flocked into the city, by estab¬ 
lishing and maintaining at their own entire cost eight Annachattras 
for the gratuitious distribution of prepared food without distinction of 
caste or creed to all poor people, who resorted thither. These tempo¬ 
rary Alms Houses in the native part of the town were mostly in the 
houses of their friends, who gladly joined in tho good work,—other 
similar institutions for the relief of the starving poor having been 
ujiened in tho southern part of the city and supported from other 
sources. But their charities were not simply local. At Brindaban 
they established a Chattar, where the rites and ceremonies of the 
Hindu religion were celebrated with much pomp and a large number 
of the poor were fed daily. As wo have said, a great many families of 
the Subarna Banik caste recognized them as their Head or Dalopati, 
resorted to them for arbitration in their disputes and performed their 
matrimonial and other rites under their guidance and directions. 

Babu Gangabishnu Mullick died on the 7th February 1788, a. d, 
leaving an only son, Babu Nilmani Mullick. Babu Ramkrishna Mullick, 
who died several years after in December 1803, left two sons 
surviving him, Babu Baistab Das Mullick and Babu Sonatan Mullick 
— his eldest son, Babu Ananda Lai Mullick having without issue prede¬ 
ceased his father. 

Babu Nilmani Mullick was born on tho 10th September 1775. 
Babu Baistab Das Mullick was bom on the 8th October 1775 ; and Babu 
Sonatan Mullick on the 4th September 1781. All three resided jointly 
in the family dwelling-house at Pathuriaghata ; but the youngest, 
Babu Sonatan Mullick having died in 1805 without male issue, tho 
inauagonient of the family afliiirs devolved upon the two elder brothers,’*^ 
who continued to maintain the most cordial feelings among the several 
members of the household and added honor and distinction to their 
name. 

Babu Nilmani Mullick was a very pious and God-fearing man, a 
pattern of gentlemanliness, extremely noble-hearted and forgiving, 
sympathising in the sufTorings of his fellow-croatures and rejoicing in 
their prosperity, tho poor and helpless always found in him a ready 


* In Hindu joint familioa, cousins are goucrnll/ termed brothers, 
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11 is injunctions to his household were‘Met no hungry man 
be refused hospitality, give him my own food if you cannot help him 
with auytliing else.” Of the many acts of charit}’^ and benevolence, 
tliut adornc I his life and which have marked him out as a memorable 
personage, we would mention here a few instances. He built and conse¬ 
crated the Tliakurbati of Jagaunathji at Ohorebagan, the worship of 


which, he inherited from his maternal uncles. He established an 
AtWisala or Alms House attached to this, wliero by the grace of God a 
large number of the poor and helpless of every casto and creed recoivo 
daily prepared food up to this day. During the nine days of the festi* 
val of Eothojatra every year, he used to invito and entertain in this 
Tliakurbati gentlemen of all the different sections of the Banya com¬ 
munity. A large number of Brahmins and vast number of paupoi-s 
also received hospitality. His pilgrimages to Puri were marked with 
great liberality. On one occasion finding a large number of poor 
families in great distress, from the loss of their homesteads through a 
conflagration in the neighbourhood of Gourbarshahi and Harachandi 
Shahi Puri, he helped them with money to build their cottages and 
saved them from the inclemencies of a rainy weather. On another 
occasion when distress was raging amongst a very large number of poor 
pilgrims, assembled at Atharanala or Eighteen Bridges, where a toll 
used to bo levied in those days he arranged with the local authorities 
for their free ingress and ogress by undertaking himself to pay on their 
behalf. But, as the amount he had thus to pay, was considerable much 
more than he had thought of keeping along with him for liis journey ; 
ho was forced to ask tho Collector to aocepb a draft for this sum ou his 
brother Bubu Baistab Das Mullick at Calcutta, He built a costly 
Natmandir to the temple of Jagannathji at Dauton. He several times 
procured the release of civil prisoners from jail by paying over tho 
amounts of their debts, before the act for the relief of insolvent debtors 
was extended to this country. In those days a large number of poor 
and religious devotees used to resort to Calcutta. For these, he built 
sheds at tho Ghatf which was called Nilmani Mullicks’s Oliat after his 
name and stood ou the piece of land now occupied by the JPaun Posiah 
Bazar belonging to his sou. This Qhat was commodious and built of 
8 
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inasimry and had separate bathing accommodations for males and 
females. It became useless since the formation of the old Strand 
Road and banks. These pilgrims not only found shelter here, but were 
taken care of, and provided with food and clothes. In the family 
dwelling-house at Pathnriaghata, he and his brother Babu Baistab Das 
Mulhck who was also for his piety and religious disposition reckoned 
as almost a saintly personage, jointly maintained on a very liberal 
scale a Sadabrat'x or Alms House where a large number of poor and 
hungry pilgrims and mendicants coming there at any hours of the day 
received whatever raw articles of food they wanted, they were provided 
with cooking stalls at a quadrangle in the front of the house, specially 
reserijed for this purpose since the time of their ancestoi-s, and with 
every requisite ingredient for the preparation of food. Poor people? 
unable to meet the expenses of the funeral rites of their dead relatives, 
always found assistance from them and the numbers who sought such 
help were considerable. They maintained a Patshala for free instruc 
tion in Bengali as also an English School, for the children of their 
neighbours and dependents, distributed medicines prepared by accom¬ 
plished native physicians to the sick poor and kept up with great liberality 
all the family rites and ceremonies instituted by their ancestors. The 
Durga Pujas were celebrated with great munificence in liberal donations 

to the poor, to the learned Pandits and Brahmins, and in grand enter¬ 
tainments to gentlemen and friends of all nationalities, Europeans and 
Natives. The musical entertainments lasted for fifteen nights, durino- 
which musicians and dancers of the highest repute were engaged and 
rewarded with presents. Noblemen and Government Officials of the 
highest rank were invited and several Governors General and Judges of 
the old Supreme Court graced these annual festivals with their pre- 
seime on different occasions. The elder brother Babu Nilmani Mnllick 
had a particuffir taste for music and liberally encouraged professors 
of that delightful art. On the occasion of Sripanchami every year 
e hold a Maiphel in which musicinus exhibited their talents and 
revived liberal rewards. He introduced the reformed system of Full 
Ackrat Hinemg accompanied with musical concerts. The intonations 
were of a very high and perfect order and of scientific precision This 
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^,_®rb^30^iugin^j lias for want of compotont mastors, bocamo Gxtinct 
neai'ly half a century and has given place to the less clever form of Half 
Acfcrai singing. Babu Nilmani Mullick’s efforts in this direction, have 
been casually mentioned in the life of Ram Nidhi Gupta, generally 
known as Nidhu Babu, the celebrated professor of music. The bent of 
Babii Baistab Das Mullick was in quite a different direction. He had 
a passion for old Sanskrit works and made an excellent collection of 
them. Ho was fond also of getting medicines accurately prepared 
according to the directions of our Shasters, for distribution to the sick 
poor for whom ho entertained the greatest sympathy. Both the 
brothers were greatly respected by the community of their times. 
Amongst whom not a few experienced their goodness and friendship in 
various substantial ways, in pecuniary accommodations which saved 


many an estate from sale for default in payment of Government revenue 
or in some such critical situation, in money advances to help friends in 
business, in the guarantees they furnished for the faithful discharge of 
the duties of profitable appointments, in the arbitration of disputes and 
in assistance given in every way that laid in their power. 

The descendants of many near relatives and dependents up to this 
day enjoy the benefits of the help formerly rendered and remember 
them with gratitude. As Dalopati^ they introduced several reforms 
amongst their kinsmen, and saved many from ex-communication of caste 
or other social degradation. What added glory to those good deeds, 
was the unostentatious manner in which they were done and the humi¬ 
lity that pervaded their minds. Babu Nilmani Mullick died on the 
2nd of September 1821. A few hours before his death, he ordered his 
servants to carry him in a chair to the family 2^h(iIcuTh(iti and there 
after performing his prayers and devotions, requested them to convoy him 
to his Ghat on the banks of the holy River Hhghli chanting a parti¬ 
cular hymn which he himself recited. He quietly bid farewell to his 
friends and relatives assembled there, and asked for their pardon for 
any fault, he might have committed in his life. On their meltmg 
into tears he begged of them not to excite his emotion. 

Such was the renown and fame of Babu Nilmani Mullick’s liber¬ 
ality, that devotees reaching Calcutta 20 or 30 years after his death, and 
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coming to his family-house for relief used semetimes to exclaim 
“ Nzlmant MullKk ke-joy” Speaking of him, the Private Secretary 
to His Honor the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, incidentally men¬ 
tions in a letter addressed to his son. Raja Rnjendra Mullick Bahadur 
dated the 6th of February 1874, about 53 years after his death! 
“ The Lieutenant Governor desires me to say, that he is well aware of 
the good services done by your father in helping the poor and destitute ” 
Babu Nilmani Mullick left a widow and an only son (adopted) Raja 
Rajendra Mullick Bahadur, then an infant of about tliree years of 
^e They shortly afterwards removed from the old family-house at 
Pathunaghata to Chorebagan. Babu Baistab Das Mullick continued 
after lus brother’s death to be the head of this family for many years, and 

deservedly held his high position preserving the family honor and good 
name, that through the grace of God had continued for generations 
Ho rendered assistance to many families of rank, in preserving their 
Zamindanes from being sold for arrears of revenues, and settled the 
dy disputes of many saving them from ruination. He munificently 
provided comfortable habitations for several of his dependents and con- 
tinned his share of the family charities and of the numerous other good 
woiks inaugurated by his ancestors. Some of those charities still 

S" ‘‘‘I'nin'Btcred np to this day in the house at 

Pathunaghata and also at Brindaban by his descendants. 

rpve / lOth March 1841, greatly 

revered am. respected by all who knew liim. In him the cominunitv 

os a great votary of the Hindu religion. He left five sons, viz., Babus 

n NMHing Mullick, Sarup Chandra Mullick, Dinabandhu Mullick 
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ways wi mg to render with the readiness of a true friend Foil ' 


difficulties, saved them from disastrous family litigations, and continued 
performing good works of charity and kindness. All the live brothers 
were remarkable for their attachment to each other and managed the 
fiimily affiiirs in a most harmonious and worthy manner. They 
were all strict Hindus of very high characters and truly gentlemanly 
manners. The second brother Dabu Sarup Chandra Mullick died first 
of all on the 25th November 184 j 7 without any male issue. The eldest 
brother Babu Bir Narsing Mullick died next on the 2Srd July 1849, 
leaving two sons, Babu Tulsi Das Mullick and Babu Subal Das Mullick. 
The youngest Babu Gostha Bihari Mullick died next in 1851, leaving an 
infant son, Babu Kunjo Bihari Mullick. On the death of Babu Bir 
Narsing Mullick, the management of this branch of the family devolved 
upon Babu Dinabaiidlui Mullick who continued the good works as before. 
The opening of the east end of Darpa Narain Tagore Street and its 
connection with Ratan Sirlcar’s Garden Street, were effected in his 
time and mainly through the exertions of his talented nephew Babu 
Tulsi Das Mullick. The family subscribed liberally towards this 
project. 

On his death, the management fell upon Babu Brajabandhu Mullick, 
the fourtli brother. Ho was a very kind hearted and virtuous man, and 
worthily filled the important trust that fell on him, not only with honor 
and credit, but with great benefit and advantage to the members of the 
family. He gave up a very valuable piece of land in the viemity of 
Clive Street for opening a new Sta^et, now called Clive Row, which 
greatly improved that locality, and he erected several costly buildings on 
its sides. His private charities were many and liberal and deservedly made 
him honored and respected. Ho died at the age of 50 years in Aui^^usb 
18G9, leaving five sons, Babus Asutosh Mullick, Govin Lai Mullick, 
Oopal Lai Mullick, Banamali Mullick, and Mati Lai Mullick. 

Babu Tulsi Das Mullick, the eldest son of Babu Bir Narsing 
Mullick, was a very able and wortliy man. He was A good English 
scholar and a man of sound judgment. Ho was the principal adviser 
in the management of the family affairs, and was^ great help to Lis 
uncles. People sought his advice and ho was over ready to help them 
with it. Whoa the Government first eBtubluhed the bench of Honorary 
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igfetrates in Calcutta, he was one of those, first appointed. He died 
on 21st December 1861, leaving two sons, Babus Balai Das Mullick 
and Qyaprasad Mullick. On the death of Babu Brajabandhu Mullick, 
Babu Subaldas Mullick became the head of this branch. He was a very 
amiable and polite gentleman and was always ready to befriend people 
seeking his assistance. He was kind to his friends and dependents, 
and helped many in obtaining situations. He was the first native gentle- 
man to set the example of volunteering Basti improvement in Calcutta. 
He was an Honorary Magistrate and Justice of the Peace for Calcutta. 
Ho died in 1876, leaving one son, Babu Gopi Mohan Mullick. 

A short time after the death of Babu Nilmani Mullick, a suit for 
partition was instituted in the year 1822 between Babu Baistab Das 
Mullick and the widow of Babu ITilmani Mullick as the gaurdian of her 
infant son, Raja Rajendra Mullick Bahadur, who was then about four 
years of age. The mother and the infant son removed to the residence 
attached to the ThaJcv/rhati in Chorebagan, built by Babu Nilmani 
Mullick, where they remained until the minor came of age. For the 
greater part of this period, the greatest difficulties hampered the action of 
the noble widow lady in conducting the charitable and religious works of 


the TJiaJcurbati of her husband, as for a length of time no expenses for 
maintaining them could be obtained from the Court by whom the 
estate was held in charge. During this interval she nobly strove to 
keep the charities agoing to her utmost power by pledging or parting 
with her own estates through which she raised the necessary funds. 
Her generosity and kindness were exemplary. To the household 
dependents her sympathy was truly mother-like, several of whom 
received through her bounty pucoa houses in this city for the peaceful 
enjoyment of themselves and their children. For the poor and hungry 
resorting to the TJiahurhati for relief, she took a delight to work with 
her own hands by assisting in cooking their food, and she would nob 
herself eat, until all the hungry waiting at her doors had been satisfied. 
In 1835 Raja Rajendra Mullick Bahadur, who was born on the 24th 
June 1819, came of age. During the minority of the Raja, the late 
Supreme Court had appointed Mr. James Weir Hogg, afterwards Sir 
James Weir Hogg, Baronet, as his guardian who took great care and 
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interest in his welfare and property. The history of the Raja's 
career, we arq unable to detail, ^as he hai^'declined giving any informa¬ 
tion regarding himself out of his known meekness and humility of 
spirit. However, we give below, what informations we have been able 
to collect from other sources, but we are really afraid lest they may not 
do justice to his high and unblemished character. 

Raja Rajendra Mullick Bahadur, first received from Government 
the title of Rai Bahadur on the 3rd January 1867, for his eminent 
services during the great famine of 1866-67. It is generally said, that 
at this time of extreme distress, he first opened Annachatras or Alms 
Houses at Chorebagan and Chitpur for the free distribution of alma as 
also cooked food to the famine-stricken people on a very grand scale. 
The Raja daily feeds a large number of pauper at his residence at 
Chorebagan without distinction of caste. For this daily charity, and other 
acts of public utility, he received a Certificate of Honor at the Darbar 
held at Calcutta, on the 1st January 1877, on account of the assump¬ 
tion of the title Empress of India” by Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen. The title of Raja Bahadur was also conferred on him by flia 
Excellency Lord Lytton, the late V^iceroy and Governor General on 
the 1st January 1878, with a Sannad and Khilat consisting of a large¬ 
sized diamond ring <kc., os a mark of personal distinction. Wo hear, that 
the Raja Bahadur has also received medals, and diplomas from different 
European Societies with some of which ho is a corresponding member 
on account of his sound knowledge on natural history. 

The grand marble Baitakkhana or Drawing Room, which he has 
constructed, is not only a specimen of the higher order of Oriental 
Architecture and Engineering, but a sufficient proof of his great skill 
and talents in these arts. He maintains a menagerie composed of 
birds and animals from different parts of the world which are daily 
visited free by crowds of people coming from the metropolis and other 
distant places. Several respectable personages of Europe, as also of this 
country, who, from time to time have inspected the menagerie and 
several works of indigeneous art seemed to have been highly gratified 
and interested with what they saw. 

To the Zoological Garden of Calcutta, he has presented some 
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coi;t]y animals with liberal contributions, in recognition uf wliicli a 
House has been called after him, ‘'Mullick’s House.” He has also sent 
on various occasions different kinds of animals to several Zoological G-ar- 
dens in Europe, wlience lie in return, has received some valuable presents 
comprising medals, diplomas, beautiful birds, &c., from the West. The 
Raja has a fine taste for botany, as is evident from tho collection of 
certain wonderful trees which he lias planted in his gardens, situated in 
the suburbs of Calcutta and in the one attached to hia dwelling-house. 
Me is one of tho best amateur painters and a good musician. Having 
a command over tho Sanskrit and Bengali languages, ho takes tho 
greatest pleasure in composing congregational or holy songs in honor 
of Hindu Gods, set to Hindu R4gs aud Raginees. His knowledge of 
English is tolerably good and he is also acquainted with the Persian 
language. 

I[e is extremely courteous, kind, and liberal, and has a great 
attachment for his friends, relatives, aud neighbours. Ho is alvvays 
clad in simple dress and eats vegetable food,but takes fish only in cases 
of sickness when prescribed by medical practitioners. Piety is tho only 
exorcise to which ho is firmly attached, so much so, that he recently 
bore the deaths of his two grown-up and well-educated sons, viz,, 
Kumars Girindra Mullick and Siirendra Mullick, which occurred during 
tho year 1879, without shew^ing tho least signs of external grief. Such 
of his friends, relations, and acquaintances as went to condole with him 
were astonished to observe his moral courago and to hear series of 
moral lessons on the subject of death and religion. 

With a view to improve tho 1 >cality of Chorebagan, lie has 
voluntarily offered to Government without compensation several plots 
of lauds for the .q'ioning of some new streets; for whicli act of public 
utility, wo presume, he must have received several letters of thanks. 

Raja Rujendra Mullick Bahadur has some idea of Hindu medicine, 
and is so kind to the poor, that ho prepares medicines at home properly 
examined by the best medical practitioners for free distribution among 
tliem. In addition to tho provisions made by his father for supplying^ 
medicine to the helpless, he has introduced some Patent English medi¬ 
cines for epidemic fever testified to be harmless by tho best Civil 
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Surgoons for gratuitous distribution. We have seen hnndredsand hun¬ 
dreds of men go to his hospitable door almost every day for help. Let 
God! grant long life to this useful citizen and great philanthropist. 

His surviving four sons, Kumars Do.vendra Mullick, Mahendra 
MullicU, Jogeudra Mullick, and Manendra Mullick, possess several excel¬ 
lent qualities of their good and venerable father. All of them are very 
intelligent, polite, courteous, and kind-hearted youngmen. They are 
also vlry simple in habits and honest in character. The eldest Kumar 
Devend'ra Mullick has a good command over the English language and 
knows Sanskrit. He is an Honorary Magistrate of the Calcutta Police, 
Justice of the Peace, and member of several other institutions in 
Calcutta. He like his father is highly efficient in painting and 
engineering. He has an intelligent son, named Kumar Nagendra 
Mullick, who has attained a good knowledge of Sanskrit and English. 
Raja RajendraMullick Bahadur and his sons and grandsons are all ortho¬ 
dox Hindus, who devote much of their time to pious observances. The 
Raja Bahadur as a rule makes enquiry almost every morning from each 
of his sous and the members of his family whether they have attended 
the Thahurbati and regularly performed their religious duties, such as, 
prayers, &o,, in accordance with the injunctions of the Hindu Saatars. 


XVI_MULLICK FAMILY OF BARABAZAR. 

This old and respectable family of the SuhuTnct Utmik originally 
bore the name of “ Dey,” but the hereditary title of Mullick was con¬ 
ferred on them by the Muhammadan Government. 

Banamali Mullick, who began to flourish during the reign of the 
Emperor Akbar, was born at Saptagram, i.e., seven villages situated on 
the west of Tribeni in the District of Hughli. He had an 
Kachrapara in tho District of Nuddea, adjoiniug to which he excavated 
a canal which is still known as the Mullick’s Canal. He was a man 
of charitable disposition, and founded an Atithisala or guest-house in 
the District of Nuddea. 

Banamali Mullick died in 1608, leaving his grandson Kristo Dos 
Mullick, heir to his estate. Kristo Das was born in 1601. He built a 
9 
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>Te fit Ballabhpiu’ near the bunks of the river Hughli and an Alms 
House in Ti ibeni where tlie poor people were daily fed. Ho was a man 
of high enterprise and zeal. He died in 1G80, leaving three sons, viz., 
Ilajaram Mullick, Pran Ballabh Mullick, and Kali Charan Mullick, of 
whom the last died without issue. 

Rajaram Mullick, the eldest son of Kristo Das Mullick, was born 
in 1G36. He was well versed in the Urdu, Persian, and Bengali 
languages. He died iii 1702, leaving two sons, viz., Darpa Narayan 
Mullick and Santoah Mullick, of whom the latter had no sons. 

Pranballabh Mullick, the second son of Kristo Das Mullick, was 
born in 1630. He died leaving his only surviving son Siikdev Mullick. 
Sukdev had eight sons, of whom Rai Hari Ram Mullick, Rai Rayan 
the then Agent to tho Hon’ble East India Compan}^ Dacca, was 
born in 1707.. and died without any issue. The present representatives 
of Sukdev Mullick's family are Babus Jadav Chandra Mullick, Binod 
Chand Mullick, and others, 

Darpa Narain Mullick, the eldest son of Rajaram Mullick, was born 
in 1G72 at Tribeni, and was celebrated for his practical charity and 
religion, which he evinced by the establishment of several Alms Houses 
and temples at Benares and in the Districts of Nuddea and Hughli. Ho 
first came to Calcutta in 1708 with his cousin Sukdev Mullick to avoid 
the oppressions of the Muhammadan Government of the time. Darpa 
Narain died in 1740, leaving his only son, Nayan Chand Mullick. 

Nayaii Chand Mullick was born at Calcutta in 1710. He built many 
temples and Dltarmasalas at Mahesh near Sirampur, Benares, and other 
places, excavated many tanks in different parts of Bengal, and cons¬ 
tructed a pucca road in Barabazar, Calcutta, which he made over to tho 
Hoft’blc East India Company, for tho public use. He held a great many 
Zamiiularies in tlio Districts of Hughli, Nuddea, and 24-Purgannas. 
He died in 1777, leaving three sons, viz., Gaur Charan Mullick, 
Nimai Charan Mullick, and Rudlui Charan Mullick. These thro^ 
brothers jointly expended a heavy amount in the Sradha ceremony of 
their lather. Radhu Charan Mullick died without male issue. 

Gaur Charan Mullick, in concert with his brother Nimai Charan 
Mullick, built a temple at Kachrapara. He left four sons, Biavainbhar 
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Mullick, Ram Loelian Mullick, Jaga Molian Mullick, and Rup Lai 
Mullick, of whom fcho first was famous for his charity. Rup Xial 
Mullick Wivs a man of simple habits. He had four sons, Pran Kris to 
Mullick, tSri Kristo Mullick, Nava Kumar Mullick, and Syama Charan 
Mullick, who were distinguished by their numerous acts of public spirit. 
The seven tanks, called Gupta Drindavan,” well-known to all Europeans, 
was founded by them, and is now owned by Babu Nanda Lai Mullick, 
son of Syama Charan Mullick, the only male representative of Rup Lai 
Mullick’a family. The grand reception of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh was held in the above villa in 1868, by t\\Q elite 
of the native community, and it is worth mentioning, that His Royal 
Highness was quite pleased with the site of the garden and the tanks. 

Nimai Charan Mullick, the second son of Nayan Chand Mullick, 
was born at Calcutta, Barabazar (formerly known as Kamal Nayan's 
Ber) in 1736. He was an accomplished gentleman, and was well 
versed in the Bengali, English, and Persian languages. He was also 
an orthodox. Hindu. He inherited from his father about forty lakka 
of Rupees which he greatly enhanced by his own exertions. He mar¬ 
ried the sister of Ganga Bishnu Mullick and Ram Krishna Mullick of 
Pathuriaghata ; the former was the grandfather of the late Bir 
Narsing Mullick, and the latter the grandfather of Raja Rajendra 
Mullick Bahadur of Chorobagan, Calcutta. Nimai Charan built a 
temple at Ballabhpur, and took part with his brother Gaur Charan 
Mullick in the erection of an edifico at Kachrapara for Krishuaroyji, 
and left a sufficient fuud in the late Supreme Court for the support of 
these religious institutions. He performed several religious acts, such 
as, Chaitanya Mangal Oan, Parayan, Tulat, at an enormous cost 
by distributing on each occasion pearls and golden necklaces, silver 
plates, and other valuable articles to Brahmins, Gosvamies, &c., auvl 
feeding a large number of beggars who received small amount of cash 
besides clothes. His generosity, indeed, was manifested most strikingly 
in liberating all Civil prisoners for debts who happened to be in Jail 
under judgments of the Small Cause Court, on the occasion of his paZa, 
or term of Sri Sri Singhahahini Puja, He died in November 1807, at 
the age of 71 leaving upwards of three krors of Rupees, besides lafule l 
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property, Taluks, &c. He had two daughters, and' eight sons, vlz.^ 
Earn Gopal Mullick, Ram Ratan Mullick, Ram Tanu M-illick, Ram 
Kanie Mullick, Ram Mohan Mullick, Hira Lai Mullick, Sarup Chandra 
Mullick, and Mati Lai Mullick. 

(1).—Ram Gopal Mullick, the eldest son of Nimai Charan Mullick, 
was born in 1769. He established a family idol Sri Sri Radha Govindnji 
in the year 1825. He was an honorary arbitrator of many cases and 
his decisons were always considered to be fair and satisfactory by the 
parties concerned. In 1830, he was elected Chairman of the Dharma 
Sava held at the premises of Bhavani Charan Benerji of Surtibagan, 
Calcutta. He died in 1833, leaving Babus Bir Charan Mullick, 
Adaityo Charan Mullick, and others. 

( 2 ),—Ram Ratan Mullick, the second son of Nimai Charan Mullick, 
espended a large sum in celebrating the marriage ceremony of his son 
Pitambar Mullick; on which occasion, it is said, that some of the 
Calcutta roads were sprinkled with the best rose-water. He was 
known to have distributed a large quantity of broad-cloth to the 
Brahman^s and poor in the year 1810, which cost him a very largo 
amount. It is said, however, that he suffered an immense loss in 
Carrying on the Salt monopoly and other speculations. He died in 
1841. 

(X). —Ram Tanu Mullick, the third son of Nimai Clinran Mullick, 
was favorably known in his time for his good deeds. He died in 1853, 
leaving two sons, Rama Nath Mullick and Loke Nath Mullick. The 
former died in 1865, leaving three sons, Babus Kali Charan Mullick, 
Bhagavati Charan Mullick, and Binoda Bihari Mullick. Babu Blmgavati 
Charan is an Honorary Magistrate of the 24-Paigannas and received a 
certificate of honor at the proclamation of Her Majesty the Empress 
of India, held at Calcutta, on the Ist January 1877. 

(4).—Ram Kanie Mullick, the fourth son of Nimai Charan 
Mullick, siiflered severe losses in the Opium trade. Ho died on the 2ml 
August 1827. Hia grandsons Babus Ganga Narayau Mullick, Nakur 
Chandra Mullick, Dhananjoy Mullick, Sham Chund Mullick, Narsino* 
Das Mullick, and others are tho present representatives of his family. 
Babu Ganga Narayau Mullick is known for erecting a Math at Puri 
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(Jagannath) for public use out of the fund deposited by his great- 
grand-fatbev Nimai Charan Mullick. 

(5^.—Kam Mohan Mullick, the fifth son of Niraal Cliaran Mullick, 
was born at Calcutta in October 1779. Ho was widely famous for his 
purity of character, kind-heartedness, learning, and vast experience in 
medicine and in astrology. He was versed in Bengali, Sanskrit, 
Persian, and Urdu, besides possessing a little knowledge of English. He 
was an eminent banker, and had acquired a large fortune. On inheriting 
the vast estate of his father, he was not unmindful of improving the 
charitable institutions established by his ancestors. As is customary 
with this family, Kam Mohan Mullick held from time to time (i. e.,) 
according to his palas or terms, the Durga Puja of the family Goddess 
Singhabahini Devi with great eclat and expense; and liberated on 
every occasion the Civil prisoners of the Small Cause Court from Jail. 
Ho became more famous in 1843 by performing one of tho most 
remarkable religious acts, called the reading of the Aslitadash or eighteen 
Puranas, This ceremony continued for three months, and on which 
occasion ho fed a large number of men and distributed at the same time 
clothes and shawls, pearl-necklaces, silver dishes, &c., to the Brahmans 
and Gosvamies. In his time the condition of the Strand Bank was most 
wretched and great inconvenience was felt by the people of tho 
Northern Division of Calcutta, who used to go to bathe daily in tho 
river. To obviate this, he caused a bathing Ohat to be built at an 
enormous cost in 1855, whicli, still stands near the Hughli bridge. The 
site of the Ohat being on the Municipal ground, he gave in exchange 
a valuable landed property of his own in Clive Street. This Ghat was 
dedicated to his father Nimai Charan Mullick. He had one daughter 
and five sons, rw., Babus Dwarka Nath Mullick, Tarak Nath Mullick 
Prem Nath Mullick, Bhola Nath Mullick, and Hara Nath Mullick. 
It is said, that he expensed very large sums on the occasion of 
tho marriage ceremonies of his children. He died kt the advanced 
age of 85 years on the 17th December 1863, leaving three surviving 
sons, Babus Tarak Nath Mullick, Prem Nath Mullick, and Bhok 
Nath Mullick, wha jointly expensed a largo sum in performing 
his Sradha ceremony. 
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(a).—Dwarka Natti Mullick, the eldest son of Ram Mohan Mullick, pre¬ 
deceased his father in 1858, leaving an adopted son, Babii Atal Bihari Mullick. 

(b.)—Tarak Nath Mullick, the second son of Ram Mohan Mullick, died two 
years after the demise of his father in 1866, leaving five sons, Dis., Babus Braja 
Nath Mullick, Jadu Nath Mullick, Baikuntha Nath Mullick, Barendra Nath 
Mullick, and Devendro Nath Mullick. 

(c.)—Bubu Prem Nath Mullick, the third son of Ram Mohan Mullick, was 
born in November 1814. He, in concert with his fourth brother, Babu Bhola Nath 
Mullick, has repaired the cook-room attached to the temple of Jagannath, (Puri) 
and improved several religious institutions established by his ancestors. Both of 
them have jointly purchased one three-storied stone built Kunjahati at Brindavan 
near Goverdhono Dhareh, formerly called Bansilal Gosvamie’s Davili (i. e.,) bouse. 
Babu Prem Nath Mullick is a Hindu of the true type and devotes much of his 
time to religious exercises. He has three song, viz,, Babus Prasad Das Mullick, 
Nitya Lai Mullick, and Manu Lai Mullick. Babu Prasad Das Mullick is tho 
enthusiastic Secretary of tho Family Literary Club, established by his exertion 
some 22 years ago. Ho bears all the expenses of tho Club, and takes great 
interest in its improvement. 

(d.)—-Babu Bhola Nath Mullick, tho fourth son of Ram Mohan Mullick, was 
bom in December 1816. He is versed in Bengali, Sanskrit and English. He can 
compose Bengali verses with great facility. He is social and always in tho habit 
of distributing alms and clothes to the poor. Ho has a son, named Babu Balai 
Chand Mullick, a young man of simple habits. 

(e.)—-Hara Nath Mullick, the youngest son of Ram Mohan Mullick, also 
died during his fathor^s life-time in 1848, leaving two intelligent sous, viz.^ Babus 
Tulsi Das Mullick aud Maheah Chandra Mullick. 

(6.)—Hira Lai Mullick, the sixth son of Nimai Charan Muilick, 
died in the (lower of his age leaving four daughters, vis., Srimaties 
Hauganmanl Dasi, Joyraani Dasi, Apurna and Navin Kumari 

Dasi. The second left two issues, viz,, Babus Han Das Datta, and 
Singhl Das Datta, of whom the former died leaving an adopted 
son. 

(7.)—Sarup Chandra Mullick, the seventh son of Nimai Charan 
Mullick, was a good scholar in Bengali and English. He had coinpih-d 
two Bengali novels. Ho died in 1848, leaving two sons Babus Nitvu 
Naiida Mullick and Cluiitanya Charan Mullick. Tlie latter died in 1875, 
Iraving an adopted son, Babu J‘>geiidra Na»,h Mullick. 

(8.)—Mati Lai Mnllick, the eighth son of Nimai Charan Mullick 
built a Kunjahati at Brindavan. Ho spent large sums in rewarding 
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Ians for the recitation of the Furanas, and in the performance of 
the Pnja of the Goddess 8ri Sri Singhahalnni Devi as also of his newly- 
established idol Sri Sri Radha Skamjl He died in 1846, leaving an 
adopted son, Babu Jadu Lai Mullick. The widow of Mati Lai Mullick 
built a Kwijabati at Mahesh, where poor people are daily fed. 

Baba Jadu Lai Mullick has regularly performed several religious 
rites since tho demise of his father up to the present time. In 1878, he 
performed tho Tula and Parayan of his mother at a large expense. He 
is an Honorary Magistrate of Calcutta and 24-Parganna3, and a mem¬ 
ber of the British Indian Association, and is known to many, as an 
educated and intelligent nobleman of very good character. He received 
a certificate of honor at the Darbar, held at Calcutta, on the 1st January 
1877, on account of the assumption of the title ‘‘Empress of India,** 
by Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

Babu Jadu Lai Mullick gave on Saturday afternoon, the 10th 
January 1880, a very pleasant Garden party to his distinguished 
European and Native friends of Calcutta at his magnificent villa at 
Dhakhinesvar, situated on the banks of the river Hughli. Sir Richard 
Garth, Mr. W. M. Souttar, Mr. A. Mackenzie, the Hon*ble Mr. 
0. T. Buckland, tho Hoii’ble Mr. Inglis, the Hon*ble Mr. Colvin, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Field, Mr, Peacock, tho Hon*ble Maharaja Jatindra 
Mohan Tagore, c. s. i., Maharaja Kamal Krishna Bahadur, Maharaja 
Narendra Krishna Bahadur, Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitter, 0. i. B., tho 
Hon*ble Rai Kristo Das Pal Bahadur, o. i. e., and several others Were 
present on the occasion. As an additional feature on the occasion, they 
were treated to a pleasant steamer excursion from the Mayo Hospital 
Ghat to Dakhinesvar, and back. Both the European and Native guests 
of the Babu were provided with substantial and splendid refreshments. 
They all seemed to have bean quite pleased to witness tho NautcJics^ 
athletic sports, tasteful decoration of tho garden with flags and banners, 
illuminations and fireworks. 


XVII —BADUS NANDA LAL BOSE AND PASUPATI NATH 
BOSE, BAGBAZAR. 

These two respectable Zamindars are 34th in descent from 
Dassnrat Bose, They aix) tho eons of tho late Madhav Chandra Bo»o and 
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graudsona of tlielate Jagat Chandra Bose, a disbinguiahed member of the 
old Bose family of Kantapukur, Sliambazar, Calcuttn. Madhav 
Chandra Bose was married to the daughter of the late Rai Nilmoni 
Mitter, son of Rai Ram Sundar Mitter, belonging to the Mitter 
Zamindar family of Baraset in Zilla 24-Pargannas. Madhav Chandra 
who was extremely pious, honest and simple died in Juno 1859, leaving 
behind him three sons, Babus Mahendra Nath Bose, Nauda Lai Bose, 
and Pasupati Nath Bose. It was through the indefatigable exertions 
of the eldest son, that this branch of the Bose family has come to 
enjoy the income of a large Zamindari, situated in theDistrict of Gya. 
He extricated it from numerous difficulties and law>suits, in which it 
was involved after the death of his maternal aunt from whom he as 
well as his brothers, Babus Nanda Lai Bose and Pasupati Nath Bose, 


inherited the estate. 

Babu Mahendra Nath Bose was endowed with many good qualities. 
He was very kind, honest, and upright. He always found pleasure in 
doing good to his neighbours in every way. He assisted his friends 
with his purse and good advice, and was never absent from their bed¬ 
side in times of sickness. He died on the 16th August 1874i from the 
effects of diabetes. His two brothers Babus Nanda Lai Bose and 
Pasupati Nath Bose, the present representatives of the family are 
known to many as intelligent, kind-hearted, and courteous gentlemen. 

Babu Nanda Lai Bose has four sons, viz,^ Babus Binoda Bihari 
Bose, Bipin Bihari Bose, Banka Bihaii Bose, and Bou Bihari Bose* 


XVIIL—PIRIT RAM MAR’S FAMILY, JANBAZAR. 

The late Babu Pirit Ram Mar, by caste a KaibatijOy acquired groat 
wealth by trade, and purchased the Zamindari of Parganna Mokim- 
pur,” lying to the ca-t of the Naral Sub-Division, when it was disposed 
of as part of the estate belonging to the Nattor Raj Family, Pirit 
Ram built several houses in the English quarter of Calcutta, and died 
leaving his only surviving son, Raj Chandra Mar. 

The late Babu Raj Chandra Mar did much good to the Hindu 
citizens of Calcutta by constructing a house for the moribiiud iu Nimtalii 
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on the Strand. He built also two beautiful Qhat$ in Calcutta, 
known as Babtis Ghat and Hat Khola Ghat, for the use of the public. - 
He died leaving two daughters and his widow llosmoui (commonly known 
as Raui Rasrnoni), who became tho sole representative of the family and 
managed the estates through her own skill and capacity for business. 
Rasrnoni was a very kind-hearted and intelligent woman, and of all her 
, charitable institutions the Alms House attached to the Naoaratna 


(nine temples) at Dhakhinesvar is the principal one. She was followed 
by her two daughters Padma Maui Dasi and Jagadamva Dasi. The 
former died in 1878 and left three sons, viz., Babus Ganes Chandia 
Das, Bahe Chandra Das, and Sita Nath Das. Tho latter has only 
one son, named Trailokya Nath Biswas. 


XIX, DEWAN RADHA MADHAV BENERJI’S FAMILY, 
JORABAGAN, 

Dew AN Radha Madhav Beneuji, second son of Ram Sundar 
Benerji, and gre.at grandson of Raja Rama Nanda Benerji, first camo 
from Ketiati,a village situated in the District of the 24-Pargaimas and 
^ttled at Calcutta. He made his fortune by holding the post of 
Dowan under Government in the Opium Factory at Patna. Having 
had a good command over the English and Persian languages he was 
highly respected by both the European and Native communities of 
Calcutta. Ho was known also to be an ' orthodox Hindu famous for his 

several charitable and religious acts. He dedicated a Bathing G/taf, 
now existing in Nimtala, to Lord William Bentinok, tho then Governor 
General of India, and where ho also constructed a temple for tho 
Goddess Annndamoyi, which is at present considered to bo ouo of tho 
oldest religious institutions in Calcutta. 

Dowan Radha Madhav Benerji loft landed proportv in Calcutta 
and Its suburbs, Zamii.dnries in several Districts of Orissa,'and immense 
wealth to his five son.s, viz., Nava Knsto Benerji, Gopul Kristo 
Benerji, Sambhu Kristo Benerji, Siv Kristo Benerji, and Tara Knsto 
Bonoiji, of whom tho first, f.jurth, and fifth had uo issue. His Ht-oond 
and third sons had each of them two daughters. 

10 
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Bftbu Sir Kristo Benefrji, the fourth son of Dewan Radha 
^ladhav Benerji, who survived all his other brothers adopted Babu 
Nani Mohan Bcncrji, the present representative of the family. Babu 
Siv Kristo was known in Calcutta as an influential Zainindar, Ho 
received a very good English education and with it a strong spice of 
European energy and spirit. His name is familiar to all for his extreme 
fondness for horses as also for carriages of various descriptions. He 
was at one time the best rider in Calcutta, and it is a well-known fact 
that ho used to whip almost every one who came across his Phaeton 
when ho went out driving; on which account ho was much disliked 
by many and had oven some most bitter enemies. He, however, soon fell 
from hia high independent position and respectability. Being impli¬ 
cated in a forgery case relative to his own ancestral property ho w^as 
transported for fourteen years ; but while returning from Port Blair on 
being liberated at the expiration of the term of bis sentence, he died 
unfortunately in the steamer. Prior to his transportation, he like the 
late Dewan Kristo Ram Bose of Shambazar, made some provision to . 
celebrate annually the Jattra of Jagannath at Mahesh, a village 
situated near Sirampur in tbo District of Hughli. HLs adopted son, 
Babu Nani Mohan Benerji, bears an excellent character, and though, a 
young man, has a fair knowledge of the English, Bengali, Sanskrit, and 
Persian languages. Babu Nani Mohan strictly observes the tenets of 
Hinduism. He has two infant sons. 


XX.—MAHARAJA RAJ BALLABH'S FAMILY. 

BAOBAZAR. 

Mauauaja Raj Ballahu Bahadur, Rai Rayan, by casto a 
Kayasthu, wan the son of Maharaja DuvlnVih Ram, who was employed 
by tho Muhiunmndan Government as Bakshi or Pay Master of the 
Subadar\' forc‘jH in Bongiil long before Surnja-ud-Dowla was installed 
as Nivwnb Nuzim of tin' Provinco of Bengal, Belmr, and Orissa. 
lVlnlinr:>ia Durlahh Ram, w.aa the sou of Maharaja Jaiiaki Ram, who 
belongocJ to u roKpr»';tablo Shorn Family of Bengal, and was appointed 
•SuLttd'fr of Tat mi by tho E'n|>< ror of Delhi. 
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^^Maharaja Raj Ballabh, through tho powerful influence of hie father 
and grand-father, secured a berth of much respectability and honor under 
tho Nuwab Nirzim. He was invested with the insignia of Rai Kayan, 
(i, e«,) Financial Minister, and was Keeper of the Seal of the 
Khalsa and holder of a Jaghir in Murshidabad under Nawab Suraja-ud- 
Dowla. He rendered eminent services to Lord Clive on the early 
> settlement of the British Power in India. 

After the battle of Plassey and death of that tyranical Sovereign 
the infamous Suraja-ud-Dowla, Maharaja Raj Ballabh came to Calcutta, 
and resided at Bagbazar in Sutanuti. About tins time, Lord Clive 
proposed to offer him some valuable presents for tho most distinguished 
services ho had rendered to tho Hon’blo Eaat India Company, but 
Maharaja Raj Ballabh was so proud of his position that ho declined to 
accept anything ns a reward. He was for sometime an Honorary 
Member of the Council of tho Hon’blo East India Company. Ho 
erected a Bathing Qhat at Bagbazar, still known as ** Maharaja Raj 
. Ballabh’s Qhat^ and there is a Street still existing after liis name as 
Rnja Raj Ballabh’s Street/* He died leaving as his heirs the widow of 
his son Raja Makunda Ballabh, and Babu Kasi Prasad Mitter and 
others, the is.sucs of his sister. 

Raja Qaiir Ballabh, tho adopted son of Raja Makunda Ballabh, 
loft a son, named Rukmini Ballabh, who is at present residing at 
Bagbazar, but in reduced circumstances. 

Babu Kasi Prasad ]Mitter left two eons, Rai Ram Prasad Mitter 
Bahadur, who served Goverumont as Superintendent of Tosakhaua and 
is now a pensioner; and Babu Gopnl Lai Mitter, a Pleader of tlic High 
Court. Rai Ram Prasad flitter Bahadur resides at Shumbazar, 
Calcutta. Ho received the title of Rai Bahadur** from Government on 
tho 18th February 186‘J, in recognition of his good and valuable 


services. 


XXI.-’llAM DULAL DEY’S FAMILY, SIMLA. 


Babu Ram Dulal Dey, Lutier known us Dulal Suoar, was 
one of the raio individunh who i*o30 from lowest nrcuinuUuoos 
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to the highest pinnacle of wealth and fame. Hia father, 
Balaram Sircar, by caste a Kayastha, lived in a village called Rekjauie, 
close by Dum Dum, and earned his bread by teaching the rudiments of 
Bensali writing to tlie children of the neighbouring agriculturists. 
During one of the depredations of the Mahrattas (1751-52), Balaram 
had to leave his home with his wife, who was enceinte at the time ; and 
who gave birth to the future millionaire in a lonely place. Ram Dnlal 
lost his parents in a short time, and was taken charge of by his maternal 
grandfather who used to live by begging. His maternal grandmother, 
after years of privation and degrading manual labor, succeeded in obtaiu- 
ing the situation of a cook in the house of Babu Madau Mohan Datta, the 
rich merchant, where Ram Dulal was also allowed to remain. There ho 
obtained, along with the sons of his patron, a knowledge of the Verna¬ 
culars, and also a smattering of English such as was sufficient to enable 
him to talk with Ship-Captains, Mates, &c. Ho was first employed by 
Madan Babu as a bill collecting sircar, on a salary of Rs. 5 per mensem, 
and his satisfactory conduct, while in this post, was rewarded by pro- ■ 
motion to that of a ship-sircar, on 10 Rupees a month. It was at this 
time that he had to attend, on behalf of his master, one of the auction- 
sales of Messrs. Tulloh & Co., where ho took it to his head to buy off 
the wreck of a ship, for Rs. 14,000. When, on completing the transac¬ 
tion anrl paying the purchase money he was about to leave the premises, 
an Englishman, who knew the value of the ship and of its contents 
better than any one else, came over and bargained with him for the transfer 
of the sale in consideration of the payment of a sum a little less than 
a lakh of Rupees, This sum Ram Dulal handed over to his employer, 
considering him to bo its rightful owner, but Madan Babu became so’ 
highly pleased with his honesty and consoientiouiuess, that he ordered 
him to take the whole amount. This money was the keystone to all 
Ram Dnlal’s future proapority. He ,oo., commenced the business of 
Agent to Amcriean merchants, and set up the firm which is now styled 
Messis. Asutosh Doy and Nephew, and which is now conducted by the 
surviving brochors of the late Bal.u Dayal Chand Mitter of Calcutta He 
was al.so banian to the firm of Meisiv.. Fairlio Feigusson & Co. At thi.^ 
time he attained the seuith of proapenty. His credit in the market wm 
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fed. His name inspired confidence and respect in the hearts of all. 
His charity and liberality were unparalleled. His kindness, piety, and hu¬ 
mility proverbial. His gratitude to the faraily of his patron was truly 
remarkable. At a meeting in the Town Hall, held to raise subscrip¬ 
tions for the mitigation of famine in Madinas, he paid down a lalzh of 
Rupees in coin on the spot. He paid Rs. 30,000 towards the esta¬ 
blishment of the Hindu College. He used to set aside 70 Rupees a day 
for the relief of distressed persons who applied to him at his office. 
He kept in his pay three native physicians with instructions to visit 
the sick poor and administer to them medicines and medical comforts 
at his expense. Ho opened an Atithisala (Asylum) at Belgatchia, where 
alms were liberally distributed to the needy. This institution is still 
doing its work. Rain Dulal also established 13 temples of Sivu at 
Benares, the ceremony of the consecration of which was performed at a 
cost of Rs. 2,22,000. In the 69th year of his age, he had an attack 
of paralysis from which ho recovered, but from that time his consti¬ 
tution became entirely enervated ; and in the 731^1 year of his age, ho 
breathed his last (1st April 1825). His Shrad was performed on a 
scale of grandeur—the whole expense, amounting to nearly fiva 
lakhs of Rupees. He had two wives, one of whom died leaving 
DO child, and the other was tiie mother of five girls and two boys— 
Abutosli and Pramafclia Nath. These two brothers (who were exten- 
lively known as Satu Babu and Babu, respectively), kept up 

the name of their great father to a considerable extent. Asutosh 
alias Satu Babu established religious and charitable institutions at 
Puri or Jagannath and several other places in Northr Wes tern Pro¬ 


vinces. He was a great lover of music and was in his time one of the 
best jilayers on the sitar. Musicians from various parts of the country 
flocked round him and were liberally encouraged. Pramatha Nath 
alias Latu Babu was celebrated for his physical strength Cjind thorough 
businoss habits. The brothers were bo charitable and luxurious, that 
they were everywhere known as the ^‘nabua’* of Bengal - the term Babu, 
signifying differently from the present time, a gentleman who has 
reached the acme ot we.iltlji and tame. Asutosh bad a son, named 
Miris Chaudiu, who died, during the liie4ime of his lather, luuving two 
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iters. Asutosh also left two daughters, one the mother of Charu 
Chandra and Sarat Chandra, and the other, the wife of O. 0. Datta, Esq., 
of Rambagan. Of Pramatha Nath’s two widows each has adopted a 
son—MonmathaNath and Anath Nath. The vast wealth of Ram Dulal 
(who is said to have left one 'kror and 23 lakliz of Rupees) was so 
thoroughly enjoyed by his sons that it has dwindled down considerably 
both for this reason as well as for the extravagance of his successors 
and loss in commercial speculations. Many a rich house in Calcutta 
has now sprung up from the ruins of his enormous estate. 


XXII.—BABU RAM GOPAL GHOSE, TON TONIA. 

Babu Ram Qopal Ghose, by caste a Kayastha, was the sou 
of Govinda Chandra Ghose, who was a tradesman and the Calcutta 
Agent to His Highness the Maharaja of Kuch Behar. He was born 
in Calcutta in October 1815, and acquired an elementary English 
education in Mr. Sherbourno’s School. When thirteen years of ago ho 
was admitted into the Hindu School, where he made an extraordinary 
progress under the Jiblo tuition of Mr. H. L. V. Derozio. Bad circums¬ 
tances, however, obliged him to leave the College in quest of a bertli 
and ho was successful in obtaining one under Mr. Joseph, a Jewish 
merchant, at the strong recommendation of David Hare. 

Babu Ram Gopal pleased his master so much by tlie faithful dis¬ 
charge of bis duties, and by preparing an account of the indigenous 
products and manufactures of Bengal and its export trade, that when 
]Mr. Joseph weut for Bometinio to England he confided the charge of 
Ins firm to him. Babu Ram Gopal, managed tho business so carefully, 
that ho shewed i:on»iderahle balance of profit to hia master wlieu lio 
returiied to India. Bliortly after, Mr. Kelsall joined Mr. Joseph us 
hia partner, but Babu Ruin Gopal remained as their asaistunb. When 
Mr. Joriepli retired, Mr. KcIhuII took Babu Ram Gopal as his partner, 
and the firm was thi-n misled Me^brs. Kelsall and Ghose. Owing to 
■omomiKundorsianding with Mr. Kelsall, Bubu Ram Gopal dissolved liis 
purtnerahip with him in tho year 1S4C, and retired with a large sum 
of .Utj. 2,b0,000. About ihi*i time tho icoond Judgeship of ilie *Small 
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_IXourt was offered to him by Government, but lio declined the.. 

office as he had determined within himself not to eat the Conipany^fl 


salt.” 

Babu Ram Gopal opened a firm of his own and made considerablo 
fortune by the export of Arracan rice. He afterwards opened branches 
at Akyab and Rangoon, and his name became so famous among the 
circle of the respectable European merchants that on the 26th 
November 1850, he was elected a member of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Field afterwards became his partner in the year 1854, 
but he retired after a short time. At the commercial crisis of 1847, 
several firms in Calcutta were abolished in consequence of heavy losses, 
but Babu Ram Gopal stood firm. At this crisis he was advised by 
his friends to make a Bemmi transaction of the bills drawn by him 
on different houses in England with a view to save his firm in the 
event of the bills being dishonored, but in reply he said that ‘‘he would 
rather sell the last rag he had on his back than deceive his creditors 
with such swindling tricks.” Babu Ram Gopal, however, was saved 
from the crisis as all his bills were honored in England. This is indeed 
the result of liis honest}’^, moral courage, and uprightness. During the 
course of a few years ho became a wealthy man and lived in great res¬ 
pectability at the villa Kamarhati, where he used to entertain his 
friends now and then* All this time Babu Ram Gopal was not idlo 
in his literary undertakings. Ho wrote several articles in the Ganenashan 
on the Indian Transit Duties under the signature of “ Civls.” Ho edited 
the diglot and started a paper, called the Spectator, and established the 
British Indian Society, in association with Mr. George Thompson. 
Babu Ram Gopal was a gn^at friend of education and was known to b® 
a public-spirited man. He co-operated with Mr. David Hare in various 
important mattere, encouraged the students of the Hindu College by 
gifts and prizes, evinced gre.at interest in the Medical Collegia, and assUtod 
Babu Dwavka Nath Tagore towards sending four utudonts to England for 
education on diti’oreufc professions. At the request of the Hon^blo 
Mr, Bethune he accepted a seat in the council of education in Septomlw, 
1845, and assisted in inaugurating the grant-in-aid system in Bengal. 
He also helped the Hon’blo Mr. Bothuno in the establishment of a 
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le School at Calcutta, and offered his best suggestions to 
Dr. Mouat on the subject of establishing Universities: He took a great 
delight in politics, advocated tho introduction of Railways into India 
and interfered in favor of the widow marriage movement. At a 
meeting of the inhabitants of Calcutta for doing honor to Lord 
Hardinge he carried his proposition of erecting a statue to him against 
the three eloquent Barristers of the time Messrs. Turtou, Dickens and 
Hume. The next day the John Bull ^ made the startling announce¬ 
ment that a young Bengali orator had floored three English Barristers,** 
and called him the ‘ Indian Demosthenes.’ 

The speech he delivered at the Charter meeting held at the Town 
Hall in July 1853 was lauded by the Tinted as a ‘ master-piece of oratory.’ 
Mr. Hume, Editor of the Indian Fields highly praised his speech ou 
the occasion of the Queen’s Proclamation and remarked that if Babu 
Ram Gopal had been an Englishman, he would have been knighted by 
the Queen. Baba Ram Gopal was expelled from the Agri-Horticul- 
tural Society on account of his Black Act Speech. He now wrote a 
powerful pamphlet in reply to his opponents. Dr. John Grant would 
not at first believe that it was an unaided production of a native. For 
his celebnvted speech at the Calcutta Justices’ meeting on tho Burning 
Ghat question he will ever be held in grateful remembrance by the 
Hindu Community. As a speaker and writer he had a singular com¬ 
mand of pure idiomatic English, and he so thoroughly identified 
himself with the subject he discussed or advocated that it was'^ifficuU to 
believe, that English thought and expressions were foreign to him, and 
that he had not been brought up in tho English household* Mr. Coclirano 
CD one occasion remarked that ho seldom listened to any one who 
was more eloquent, never to one who was more zealous than Babu 
Ram Gopal was in advocating all measures whicii had any tendency to 
benefit his countrymen.” Baba Ram Gopal w^as a member of the Bengal 
Legislative'Council, an Honorary Magistrate and a Justice of the Peace 
for Calcutta, a Follow of tho Calcutta University, Member of the 
British Indian Association and President of the District Charitablo 
Society. He was also a member of tho Police Committoo of 1815, of 
tho Small Pox Oommittoe of 1850, of the Oenti al Comiuittees for tba 
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of works of industry and arts for tbe London Exhibition^ 
of 1851, and the Paris Exhibitions of 1855 and 18G7,andof tho Bengal 
Agi’icultural Exhibition of 1864. Both the Government and the respect¬ 
able European gentlemen entertained, a very high opinion of Babu 
Ram Gopal’s intrinsic merits. ** When the Hon’blo Prasanna Kumar 
Tagore, c. s. i., gave a farewell dinner to Mr, Theodore Dickens, he 
asked him whether he would object to his inviting Babu Ram Gopal. 
He said, ^ No, not at all.’ Notwithstanding his old political enmities 
he proposed Babu Ram GopaPs health and in an eulogistic speech 
remarked that he w;ls tho only man fit to take tho position of the 
lca<lcr of the Hindu Community.” 

Babu Ram Gopal who naturally possessed a kind heart, bequeathed 
by will a princely donation of Rs. 40,000 to the Calcutta University and 
Rs. 20,000 to the District Charitable Society, and released his friends 
from debts which they owed to him to the extent of Rs. 40,000, Bubu 
Ram Gopal Ghose, who was a great benefactor and an honor to our coun¬ 
try, died on the 25th January 1868 deeply lamented by the rich and the 
poor. He left no sons but a married daughter who died leaving issue. 


XXIII.^_,DEWAN RAM LOCHAN GHOSE’6 FAMILY, 
PATilUllIAGHATA. 

Ram: Locuan Ghose, from whom the history of tliis fatnily is 
hero traced, had a broClier, named Kriparain, who was n very wealthy 
man,, but whot?e family is now extinct. Ram Locliau, by caste a 
Ka^^aatl^a, was a Sircar to Lady Hasting?!, lie was also a f.ivorlte of 
Warren Hastings, and was generally called as his Dowaii. Ho hud an 
active hand in the insking of tho decennial settlement. Ho amassed a 
vast amount of wealth; and lefu throe sons, 8iv Narayan, Dev Naravan, 
and Auanda Narayan, all of wh(»m were well known iiUluoutial 
iiuinindara. Babus Kali PraRaima, Durga Prasanna, and Guru Prasanna 
are the sons of Hiv Narayan and represent this branch of ilie family. 
The late Babu Khelat Chandra was the sou of Dev Xarayan (who was 
celebrated for his piety, charity and liberality), and waw a respectable 
citizen of Galeutta, He >YaS an H »i\»»rarv Migc-^trau iinj a Jantiuo of 
11 
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rcace. He used to celebrate the anniversary of his Vdrth^day with 
cdat. He was an active member of the Sana(a 7 i Bhamiat, Bakshmi 
Sava and was au orthodox Hindu. He has left an adopted son. 
Anaiida Narayan, (the owner of the Bazar at Dhannatala, called after 
his own name, the Ananda Bazar)^ left three sous, Babus Girindra 
Chandra, Nagendra Chandi^a and Munindra Chandra, of whom the 
second is now dead. 

Ram Prasad, one of the brothers of Dowan Ram Lochan Ghose, 
left two sons, Ram Narayan and Jaya Narayan. The former had two 
sons, Raj Dallabh and Ram Chandra. Earn Chandra left two issues, 
JBabuS Kailas Chandra and Hari Mohan (both lovers ofinusic—the latter 
is still living). Babu Nava Kiishna, the son of Babu Kailas Chandra, is 
a well-educated gentleman. Babu Sarabhu Nath, the sou of Jaya 
Narayan, was a Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector. It is believed 
that he discovered the Arrowi*oot plant in Birbhum, and had it cultivated 
in that District. He had a good knowledge of the art of Agriculture. 
His son, Babu Prasanna Kumar, was a member of tho Maharaja of 
Bardwan^s Council. 


XXIV.—RAJA RAM MOHAN ROY^S FAMILY, SUKEA’S 

STREET. 

Raja Ram Moftan Roy, son of Ram Konta Rai, was born at 
Rodhanagore, Zillu Bttrdwan,in 1774. Having acquii*ed at homo a good 
knowledge of Bengali, he went to Patna where ho learnt Persian and 
Bludied Geometry and Aristotle’s writings in Arabic. He then travelled 
to Benares where he lived for some years and acquired a thorough 
knowloflge of Sanskrit. When only IG years of age he wrote aspiinat 
vthe Idolati'ous system of tho Hindus and wont up to Thibet where 
ho Hludiod Jiuddhism and closely cxaiulued much of the linma fv)rm of 
tho creed. Ho roturned homo when only VJ2 y4.‘aiv. old and conirneuced to 
aiudy English, which he learnt with groat accuracy aud nuule a wonderful 
progress within a vi ry ahovi time. In 1803, ho lost liis father and was 
obliged to servo u. a dork under Mr. John Digby, CoIIcn ior of 
Umigpoie. 3ti, Digby apprudaitd hh, uioiits aud jou ptoDulc I him 
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[Position of Dewan. During his tenure of this post ho amassed some 
wealth and became a landlord of property yielding an income of Rupees 
10,000 a year. He tlion turned his mind to the study of the higher 
branches of Mathematics and to a knowledge of the Latin language 
and literature. From Rungpore lie was transferred to Ramgarh and 
Bliagalpur, where he resided for sometime; eventually* settling at 
Calcutta about the year 1814. His works in Persian, Arabic, and 
Bengali against the Idolatry of all nations raised such an ill-feeling 
against him tliat he was deserted by all except a few of his European 
friends. Ho bore also with patience the strong reproaches of his mother 
as also of his countrymen at large. 

With a view to study the Scriptures he learned Greek and Hebrew, 
and published an anonymous work in English, Sanskrit, and Bengali, 
entitled The Precepts of Jesus, the Guido to Peace and Happiness.’^ 
Several criticisms of this work by Dr. Marshman appeared in the 
Friend of India, to which Raja Ram Mohan Roy gave from time to 
time very able replies under the designations of “A Friend to Truth,” 
“ becond Appeal,” and Final Appeal.” The Raja, was however, spoken 
of by the Indian Gazette as a man who was distinguished ‘‘ among his 
own people, by caste, rank, and respectability; and amongst all men ho 
must ever be distinguislied foi* his philanthropy, his great'learning and 
his intellectual ascendancy in general.” With regard to th^.controversy 
which arose on the publication of the Raja’s work, ‘‘The Precepts of 
Jesus,” the Editor also remarked that'MtfltUl further exhibited the 
acuteness of his mind, thtr logical power of bia intellect, and the unri¬ 
valled good temper with which he could ar^ue,” it roused up a mOst 
gigantic combataut in the theological field—a combatant who, we are 
constrained to say, has not yet met with hia match here.’* * 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy advocated the cause of Female Education^ 
and considered polygamy a criiiie punishable by law and ti-auslatcd tho 
Bedant'a \n Hindustani, Bengali, and English. When Sir Edward 
Hyde East firSt. refeVred to the project for the ostabUshment of tho 
Hindu College, some of the native gentry refused to give it any support, 
if Raja Rim Mohan co-operated in it. Knowing tliat his interferenoo 
would altogether mar the prospects of his beioTod countrymen, tho lUja 
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gavo up hia connection and estubliahod an English School of 
b.a own. He had also started a Press, called Unitarian Press, for the 
purpose of publishing his o^m works. In 1820, ho published a short 
treatise in Bengali and English, called “ Conference between an Advocate 
for, and an oppouent of, the Practice of Burning Widows alive.” Two 
years after he published another work on the sa.ne subject which he 
mscribed to the Marchioness of Hastings. But it was not, however 
till 1829, that L-ord William Bentinck abolished the rite of Sati an,I 
Baja Ham Mohah Rqy i„ spite of the risk of loosing his caste joined 
m a deputation which was to present that great Governor General an 
address. He established the Brahma Samaj ii, 1828, wrote several 
papers and works on Brahminism, and composed several songs in Bengali 
which are stdl known as the best congregational music of our country 
lie assisted Dr. Duff in his educational schemes and gave Eustace Carey 
a piece of land for a School. ' 

In the year 1820-27, Col. Lachlan, who was deputed by the Soc.iete 
Amn^e, came to Calcutta, and delivered to the Raja a Diploma of the 
Honorary Membership of that learned Society; his health havin. 
rrevmudy been pressed from the Chair at the Anniversary of tl,; 
Biitish and horcign Dniturian Association. 

Tl.. R«ja luO for , |o„g ,i„o , 

.1,101, ThoEo,|,„orotDon,icoor.,„4„,:Ui„ 

tiiinjin tlie title of llaja and sent him on the 15th Novomher 1830 
.. .mWa„r to to, f„rto,„Hto 

merit of some pecuniary claims. He reached Liverpool on the 18th 
Aprd 1831, and was respectfully treated by William Rathbonc, Esqr. 
>r. Sputzheim, Mr. Roscoc, and several other gentlemen. “ On 
h.B departure for London, ho carriwl with him a letter of intro,luction 
from Mr. Uoeeoo to Lord Brougham. His visit to Englnnd was at a 
period peculiarly imiwt.int. In 1831.3‘J a Conimittoc of the House of 
Commons was aittiiig on the affairs of Imlia, and in 1833 a. bill on that 
euhjoot WM inlroduccl inU. J’mliamont. Hence his time and thoughts 
W«re coutiimully ,»'c>ipied will, the proceeding) of Uic Govornmeiit and 
will. alTordiiig iMf.onialio,, u.,,! ndvlixr wbenevor they were rcr.uir-cd. 
FrenuonBy the Baja was can xvithiu the pieciucts of both the. Houses 
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of rarliainent/* IIo wrote several memorials to tlie Privy CouiicmI on- 
behalf of the Native Press of India, as also some papers on the working 
of the Supreme Court of Calcutta aud against the Salt Monopoly in 
India. Ho opposed the appeal made by the orthodox Hindus, “against 
the edict of Lord William Heutinck prohibiting the revolting practice of 
Sati to the King in Council,” and in consequence the final decision of 
the Privy Council was against them. The Raja was highly honored by 
the Court of Dii-oetors and obtained introductions to Religious, Political, 
Social, and Literary institutions, where he warmly discussed on the 
diffei-ent subjects mooted in a style which was much admired. Ho was 
invited by His Majesty, the King of England, to the dinner which took 
place ill celebration of the opening of the Loudon Bridge. On the 
Gbh July 1833, he was also entertained by the Court of Directors in 
the name of the Hon’ble East India Company and warm reception.s 
were also given to him by the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso¬ 
ciation. 

In 1832, Rnja Ram Mohan Roy visited Franco aud was well 
treated by Louis Philippo. “ He dined with His Majesty twice.” Hero, 
ho studied French and returned to London in 1833. At Stapleton 
Grove, near Bristol, he was warmly received by Mias Castle who placed 
her house at his dij^posal. Here, he was constantly vidtod by 
Mr. John Poster and Dr. Carpenter, and received addresses from Ireland, 
Dublin, and other places. Ho had al66 “ brought his nogociations with 
the Govemraont, on behalf of the Emperor of Delhi to a sucoessfal 
close, by a compromise with the ministers of the Crowi3u** Shortly 
vfter, ho was taken ill, and Doctori Piiohard and C.arriok attended him 
but to no ©ffcci. Uo died at BrisUd un the 27th Soptomber 1833 and a 
cast of his head and faoo was Uikeu by an Italian who accompanied 
Pugh, a marble mason. He was interred on the I8th October 1833, in 
a beautiful spot ollerod by Miss Cafttle before whom hb bad dusiml 
“ that in ooeo of his dying in Englaml, a small piooo of freehold ground 
might be purchased for his burying plaoo, ami a cottage built on it for 
the gratuitious residence of some respeotable poor iwrson to take charge 
of it.” On the 29th of M'ly 1843, the containing the coflm was 
runioved U> the beautiful eemotry of Aruos v’^ale, near Bristol, wlioiv a 
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ffnoiTionnment wng erected in the early part of the following, year by 
tlie famous Dwarka Nath Tagoi-o, one of tho ilaja’s best and most ics- 
, peeled friends. 

Raja Ham Mohan Roy loft ono son, Rama Prasad Roy (generally 
called R.ija Rama Prasadj. Rama Prasad was educated in the old 
Hindu School and hail a fair knowledge of the S.inskrit, Bengali, and 
Persian languages. He possessed several good qualities like his father, 
and enhanced his pateimal estates by his own energy and perseveranec. 
He was much respected as the Senior Government Pleader of tho High 
Court, and was nominated to bo the first Native Judge of tho same 
Court; but unfortunately he did not live to take his seat on tho 
Bench. Ho left two sons, Babua Hari Mohan Roy and Piyari Mohan 
Roy, who live in their family-house, situated in Sukea’s Street, Calcutta, 
and possess Zamindarics in 24i-Parganna3 and some other Districts in 
Bengal. 


XXV.—RASAMAYA DATTA’S FAMILY, RAMBAGAN. 
The members of this family are noted for their learning as well 
aa for the highly honorable offices they have held and still hold under 
Government. The father of Nilmaui Datta removed to Calcutta from 
his imtivo village in the llughli District. Nilmanl, by caste a Kayastlia, 
had three sons, vk., Rasumaya, Sri Ram and Pitambar. * 

( 1 ) Rasamoya was a very influential and celebrated man of his time. 
Ho began life as a Book-keeper to tlic firm of Messrs. Davidson and Co., 

and was afterwards appointed a Commissioner of the Court of Requests, 
which designation was subsequently changed to “Judge of the Small 
Cbuto Court.” Thir was tho first high judicial f.ppointmcnt which a 
Native hail tho honor of holding. He was one of tho foimdcr.s of tho 
Hindu Colhigo, and 7 v. tho Secretary to M,e Council of Education and 
of the Sanskrit College. He was ala-j an nsorul member of the Disti ict 
Charitable Society. Ue loft five sous, ct,.. Fri.rto Chandra, Kailas 
ebundra, Govinda Chandra, Ila-a Chandra, nnd Giris Chandra— tlio 
last three of whom .-n'o still living ainl are couvurU to Christianity. 

Kristo Cli.TOd a wi.n for somi'.I n ' an AfHistant in the Hoard of 
Uevenue, and an... ' r 7 loi ^ fii s", ib. ilhaamrelii of ihn Treasury. H® 
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left two aous, Hem Chandra and Charu Chandra—the former of whom 
succeeded to his father’s place in the Treasury, aud, on the abolition of 
that Department, was appointed Bullion-keeper of the Mint aud Ex- 
officio 'iVeasurcr of the Paper Currency Department, ttnd, afterwards, 
as well as of the Reserve Treasury—which appointments he still holds 
with great credit. Charu Chandra a B. A., B. L., of the Calcutta 
University, was for sometime the Deputy Bullion-keeper of the Mint, 
aud ia now, upon his return from Hugland, practising in the High Court 
as a Barrister. Ho is a Christian, 

Ivailas Chandra used, while at School, to edit a literary periodical, 
called the Hindu Pioneer. He was the Suporintendont of tho Abkari 
Department, was Deputy Collector of Calcutta, aud was, for a short 
time, Officiating Collector, lie has left one son—Omesh Chandra, who 
Was Actuary of the Government Savings Bauk, Vice-Chairman of the 
Calcutta Municipality, aud is at present the Collector of the Corpora¬ 
tion. Ho is a fellow of the Caleutt.i University, an Honorary Magia- 
trate and a Justice of the Peace. He knowa French and German very 
well, and is a Christian, 

Goviuda Chandra—held, respectively tho office of a Deputy 
Magistrate; Deputy Kha/anchi of the Treasury; Khozauchi for a 
short period after the demise of Kristo Chandra; Actuary of tho 
Government Savings Bank ; Hoad Assistant Government Agoncy ; and 
Assistant Accountant General (Calcutta aud afterwards Bombay). Ilia 
two daughters, Am and Tom, who had accomp anied their parents oti a 
trip to England aud Paris, where they compleU'd their education, were 
accomplished in English and French nnfl wore • xccUent comiK>Bora and 
translators of poetical pierces. Thoir clovcrness and intclligenco won 
the admiration of all. Both of them died of om disease (Pthisis)- 
Govindu Chandra is a thorough ma:>ter of English, French, and German 
and knows also the classics. Tie is remarkably able and intelligent. 
At present lie Jiaa given up society altogether. Ho is now childlcas. 

Hara Ohaiidra served as Deputy Khazr\?iehi TivuHUvy and Actuary 
of tho (;.)Vcrnmont Saving’s Bank. He has up his habit of 

writing, uwX issues now and then rrligions Inut.^ ind pamj»hlcts. 

tail is Chaudra Jicld ihe Ollu o of A'^siilunt in tho Uoverumout 
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■Ag^cy and also that of Judge’s Clerk to the Small Cause Court, has 
laUjly come back with his wife from a visit to England, ‘lie is childless. 
His poetical compositions have l>een highly applauded for the exquisite 
tenderness and beauty of the thoughts and the almost perfect purity 
of their languages. 

(2) Sri Earn, the second son of Nilmani, left four sons, of whom 
two are living-^Sri Krishna and Eaj Krishna. The former is a Bullion 
Superintendent in the Mint; the latter an Assistant in the Muni- 
cijiality. 

(3) Eitambar, the third son of Nilmani, was second Deputy 
Khazanclii in tlie Treasury. He left two sons, Isan Chandra and Sosi 
Cliandra. 




Isan Chandra, who served for a long time as Deputy Collector 
(Revenue Survey), has loft three sona Joges Cliaiidra, the first, is 
an Assistant in the Bengal Secretariat; Ratnas Chandra, the second, 
is a Civilian and stood third in the list of successful candidates. Avi- 
nas Chandra, the tliird, has, upon his return from England, become a 
Professor in the Hughli College. 

Sosi Chandra, the second son of Pitambar, was, for a long time a 
highly useful Assistant in the Beng.-il Secretariat He has now retired 
on pension, and in consideration of his meritorious services, has been 
made by Government a Rai Bahadur” on the li5ih April 1873. He 
is abo a .lusticeof the Peace and the author of several English books, 
wliieh have been highly commended for their merits. ’ 


ft may be observed, that Government has always held this family 
in great esteem, and lias placed several of its mombers in jiosls 
of Irua and respectability. The cliief traits of character in the mem¬ 
bers of this family, arc,--a habit of study and unwillingness to join 
society. There is scarcely one in the f.mily . who is not well edu¬ 
cated and who has not or does not contribnlc to the best literary 
pmodicals of the day. The “ Duttn Fainil> Album” in a collection 
of (he j.oetical pieces wliicb tbe uieiulicrs wr dc on dilTeient occasions. 

-II loimnLr., Imp (nictiy. fcapiam Eu:liaiJaon uyotl to 
e.,11 this tauiily, .i •• m.d ..f i,.,,id„.. 
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XXVI.-,DEWAN SANTIRAM SINGHI’S FAMILY, 
JORASANKO. 


Tue prosperity of this family began from the time of Santirain 
Singhi, who was a Dowan to Mr. Middleton and yir Thomas 
Rumbold and transacted the business of the District of Patna and 
Mursliidabad. 

Dowan Sautirara, by caste a Kayastha, was an orthodox Hindu, 
who devoted much of his time to religious pursuits, and dedicated a 
large temple to Biva. at Benares. He left two sons, Prankrishna 
Singhi and Jaya Kri3hn.a Singhi. The former served as Dowan 
m the General Treasury and left three sons, Raj Krishna Singhi, 
Nava Krishna Singhi, and Sri Krishna Singhi, and the latter, one sou, 
Nanda Lai Singhi. Raj Krishna Singhi, tho oldest son of Pran 
Krishna Singhi, had one son named Mahea Chandra Singhi. Mahoa 
Chandia left one son, Haris Chandra who died leaving his only issue 
Babu Balai Chand Singhi, the jirescnt male reprosentativo of this 
largo and rcBpeetablo family. Nava Krishna, tho second son of Prau 
Krishna, died childless. Sri Krishna, tho tliml sou of Pran Krishna, 
left one son, Jadav Krishna, who died leaving one daughter at present 
a shaieholder in the largo estate of Dewan Santiram Singhi. 

Nanda Lai Singhi, tho only sou of Jaya Krishna Singhi, loft one 
Bon, tho well-known Kali Prasanna Singhi. Kali Prasanna was well- 
versed in tho Sanskrit, Bengali, and English langu.ag 03 , and had a 
great tasto for tho vernacular literature of his country. Ho was the 
author of the best Bengali novel, '• Hntum Piicha,” and that of 
Mahabharat,” an inv.aluablo work. In contributing towards tho publi¬ 
cation of the latter work he became involved in debt and was consequently 
forced to part with nuiny of his valuable Zamindarios in Orissa, and 
much lauded property in Calcutta, sucli as, the Bengal Club, &c. 

It has been said, that the debt thus incurred was partlv on 
account of his loose and irregular habits, but in spite of these, 
moil of undoubtedly good character speak of him with tlic highest 
esteem, and ho was praised by those who intimately know him Irs a 
niuu poo.sc»S3ing souic rare ciualitios. 
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XXVIl.-SxlVABAZAR RAJ FAMILY. 



Early TiiiH liighly respectable family is of considerable antiquity. 

Its original style was Maulikn. Kayastka Dev-hansa of 
Chitrajyura. Its earliest representative was Srihari Dev, who lived in 
Karansvvariia (Kansona) near Murshidabad. One of his descendants, 
Pitambar Dev had, for services rendered to Moglial Government, 
received from it the title of Khan Bahadur. 

Rukmini Kanta Dev, a descendant of Pitambar, who held somo 
responsible ofliee under the same Government, received tlie title of 
ByavaharCa (one who transacts affairs of state). Ram Charaii Dev, one 
of the grandsons of Rukmini Kanta, distinguished himself in the service 
of Nawab Muhabet Jang, under whom he successively held the olKces of 
Commissioner of Revenue of Parganna Muragatcha, Salt Agent and 
C illector. His best appointment was the Dewanship of Cuttack. In 
thin capacity when he accompanied Mannuddin Khan the Subadar of 
the place, at the head of the NawaVs troops, he met a band of Pindaris 
who rushed out from nn ambuscade and attacked and plundered them 
and in spite of a brave resistance cut off the Subadar: Ram Charan 
having killed a lar^e number of the enemy with his own hands, at last 
fell overpowered. 

Dewan Rnm Charan left three sons, of whom Ram Sundra Dev 
WHS thi; eldest and Nava Krishna Dev was the youngest, they liv^ed 
in Qovindapur, the site of the present Fort Willi im, whither their 
father had removed tho family roKi<lonce from Muragatcha. Ram 
Simdara was supervisor of Pancliaknta (Facliet) and other places, and 

supported tho family as its head for several years. In 17GG he received 
u (tanad from the Finperor of Dl-IIu conferring on him the title of Rai 
and tho dignity of Mansafj (one tlmusaml) with tho privilege of retain¬ 
ing five hundred 'owurs (horsomeu). 

When the landri in Govindapur wore required for the erection of 
l<<.rt William, he removed tt) Sutiiuuti and purehaacd a house there, 
wliieh formed the nuclt in of the present Savabazar Uajbari buildings, 
MAHARAJA NAVA KRISHNA DKV DAIIADHR. 


sent 


AlAianija Mriva Kri.liiiu D.;r I’.iiliuilur, tho ro»iii(lor of tho pprs- 

i: .j 1 mind, ho lad 
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scarcclv passod liis youth when he turned out a sound Persian Scholar 
and acquired some kno\vled ”0 of English ; he finished his education at 
Mnrshidiihad. lie was, as Lord Thnrlow, represents him before the 
House of Lords, during the trial of Wniren Hastings, “ the Persian 
preceptor of Mr. Hastings so far buck as the year 1750, when they 
wero botli younginen/^ 

Six years later he acquitted himself so satisfactorily by explaining 
in English the confidential Persian letter of the nobles of Murshidabad 
to tlio address of Mr. Drake and writing a Persian letter in reply 
thereto, that he was appointed Munshi to the Hon’blo East India 


Company. 

Thus commenced the Munshiship of Nava Knslina in which 
capacity he displayed ao much ability that he was entrusted by Colonel 
Clive with the most important diplomatic missions, besides the duties 
which now devolve on the Foreign Secretary. He was sent with pre¬ 
sents to Suraja-ud-dowla when he lay encamped at Halsibag, meditating 
a second attack upon Calcutta, and he returned with detached accounts 
of the Nawab’s encampment. He was chiefly iustniiuontal in bringing 
about the league between Moer Jallior and Colonel Clivii which termi¬ 
nated in the ruin of Sur.aja-ud-dowla; he suhst'qiicntly settled the terms 
of the Subadari agroomeiit between them, ho attended Major Adams 
when the war broke out with Mecr Kossim, rendered him essential service, 
and after having narrowly escaped from a body of tho Nawab’s plun¬ 
dering party, was entrusted with tho cliargo of coiidiiotiug the Major 
to Calcutta when ho fell dangerously ill in tho battlohehl. Ho w'as 
also employed in ooucluding a treaty with the Emperor Shah Alaiu and 
the Nawab Suja-mhDowla of Oude ; he effected tho settlement of Benares 
with the Maharaja Balwant Sing and that of the Provinoo of llohar 
with Shital) Hoy. Ho was appointed the guardian of the then minor 
Maharaja Tcj Chandra Bahadur of Bardwan, and OoiumisBioner of tho 
INTnliavaja’s extensive estates which ho saved from disorder and ruin. 
Ill 1705, when Munshi Nava Krishna accompanied Lord Clivo to 
Allahabad, the Emperor Shah xVluui conferred oii him tho dignity of 
Mamab J*anjhazari with three thousand sowars and the title of liaja 
Bahadur, and alluwed him a ralhi-JhuLlardmj Xcikhara, (j^o. 
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In 17G6, Lord Clive on account of the benefit derived by the 
Company from tho services of the Raja and of his high lineage (of 
which he was informed by the Nawab of Arcot) got a firman from 
His Majesty Shah Alam, granting tho Raja the dignity of Mamcib 
Shashhazari with four thousand sowars, and the title of Maharaja 
Bahadur. Lord Clive also bestowed on him a gold medal bearing a 
Persian inscription in testimony of his valuable services. His Lordsliip 
also presented him with honorary robes, precious jewels, a sw’ord and 
shield, horses, elephants, &c,, and allowed a guard of Sepoys to pro¬ 
tect Ilia gate. The ceremony of the investiture of tho Khilat was 
concluded with his Lordship’s oonducting the Maharaja to tho Kowda 
of an elephant which conducted him home in a grand procession. 

In 1778, Warren Hastings as a reward for tho services of tho 
Maharaja, granted to him tho TaluUdari in perpetuity, of tho village 
of Sutaiuiti (now bounded on the north by the Mahratta Ditch, 
South by the new Mint, west by the River Hnghli, and east by the 
Circular Road) and thus made him besides the Hon’ble East India 
Company, tho only Talukdar of lands within the Jurisdiction of Calcutta. 
Almost all tho wealthy and principal native inhabitants of the town 
protested against this transfer of tho Taluk to the Maharaja, bub they 
were directed to regard him as their superior Lord iu as much as all 
tbenghts and privileges in respect of tho Taluk enjoyed by the Hou’blo 
East India Company had been conveyed to him. 

J.ho Maharaja had charge of the following Government offices. 
The Munshi Daftar, I e., Persian Secretary’s office; Ai-zbegi Baftar 
(i. c.,) Petition receiving office; Jatimala Kach<iriy L c., Tribunal 
for hearing and adjudicating cases relative to caste; The Money 
Uodowu, 0 ., Company’s Treasury ; Tho Mai Adalaty I 6., Financial 
Court of tho 245-Pargaima3; and tho Talml Daftar, i, e , office of tho 
Collector of 2 l-Parganuaa Thcao offices the Maharaja ub 4 kI to hold in 
Ina Bavaba/zar buildings, tho particular locality of which was formerly 
called Pal/Uivhcvjtm, of these tho edidcos on tho north of Raja Nava 
Kvi jbna s Htrcet, cfdhul the old Rajbavi are in tho possession of Raja 
Rajondra Naraynn and the other hcii.^ of the late Raja Sir Radha Kanta 

Bahadur, a.rd choKc on f i.c houtl, of tlmt o iu the posschdion of 
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the heirs of the late Raja Raj Krishna Bahadur, Tho Dewa/ii £haua 
halls ill the Old Rajbariwere built by tho Maharaja to commemorato the 
victory of Plassey, and Lord Clive attended at their opening and at tho 
festivities celebrated on the occasion. Maharaja Nava Krishna was a 
great patron of learning, Ids house was the resort of the learned 
Bralimins of Bengal and of the Upper Provinces. The celebrated 
Jagannath Tarkapauchaimii and Baiicsvara Didyalankar were the orna¬ 
ments of his Sava, Ho spai’cd no expense to procure copies of many 
valuable Sanskrit and Persian manuscripts and caused transcripts of 
them to be prepared in a first-rate style of caligraphy. Hence, the 
library which he has bequeathed to his heirs, may bo deemed to be the 
most priceless jewel amongst his treasures. 

Tho Old Burying Ground and tho adjoining land on which stands 
St. John's Cathedral, were tho gifts of the Maharaja, ho constructed a * 
road about 32 miles in length from Behala to Culpi known as the 
Raja a Jangal; ho also opened the road which runs between tho old 
and now Rajbari, and since called after him Raja Nava Krishna’s 
Street. 

Governor Verclest in his “ View of Bengar* has borne high testi¬ 
mony to the Maharaja’s merits as a public officer, in the following terms: — 

** Nava Krishna is a native Hindu who had been extremely zealous in the 
English cause during tho troubles preceding Meor Jaffier’s elevation to 
tho Subadari, When tlie war broke out with Meer Kossim, ho attended 
Major Adams and continued with that Commander till the Subadar 
was driven out of tho Provinces ; his address and atttrehment to tho 
English recommended him to Lord Clive, who made him banian to 
the Committee^ in which office he continued three year's likewise of 
Mr, Verelest’s career,” 

Lord Thurlow describes him, ‘‘ As having stood during the admi¬ 
nistration of Warren Hastings in point of emoluments and political 
inlluence inferior only to Muhammad Reza Khan.” 

From 1774 to 1793 the various letters which tho Maharaja 
received from England from Lady Clive, John Knot, and the Stmebeyg 

♦ ‘‘Thii noroiustion implied bis being agent for the ConomiUec in Tolihicttl 
triuiaaotioug with the Count ly i’owerB.” 
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testify to his meritorious services, his influence aud honest devotion to 
tlie British cause. 

The Midiaraja despairing of liaving any male issue adopted as Ids 
son, Gopi Mohan Dev, tlio third son of his eldest brother Raya Hum 
Suudra Dev; but a son was subsequently born to him afterwards 
known as Raja Raj Krishna Bahadur. The Maharaja who was the founder 
of the Savabazar Raj family, died on the 22nd November 1797. His 
two sons, Gopi Mohan Dev and Raj Krishna Dev after a very exten¬ 
sive lawsuit in the Supremo Court divided their princely heretage equally 
amongst themsidves, the former taking for his share the old Rajbari for 
his residence, and the latter the new Rajbari, and thus with Gopi Mohan 
Dev started the Senior or Elder Branch, and with Raj Krishna Dev 
^ the Junior or younger Branch of the Savabazar Raj family. Maharaja 
Kamal Krishna and Maharaja Narendra Krishna are now the two 
surviving sons of Raja Raj Krishna. 

Senior Branch. 

RAJA GOPI MOHAN DEV BAHADUR. 

Raja Oopi Mohan Dev Bahadur, served as Dewan to Mr. John 
Stables, then a member of the Supreme Council; to Brig.ulier General 
Sir James Rivet Curnuc Bart., first Commander-in-Cbicf, and to Sir 
J. Maephorson, the Governor Oonerul; and acquitted himself to their 
eatlsfactiou. 

In 1833, he received the title of « Raja Bahadur” with the privi¬ 
lege of bring attended by an armed retinue during the administration 
of Lord William Bentinek. who highly loved and respected him, and 
often consulted him on important questions. Ho was a man of extra- 
ordin.ary natural parts and of great public spirit. The R.ija was a 
good Pcr=wn scholar aud was admired liy the Pundits for his astuto 
rearming iu UiscuRsing the most alislruso doctrines of Metaphyaica and 
Logic. Ho delighted much in the study of Googi aph v and Astronomy as 
he oansed Terrestrial aud Cchv.tial Globes and a Map of t)m World to 
ho prepared according to the Hindu system under his immedinto direc¬ 
tion and Btqa riiiteud. noc, and Kft unlinisUed a curious raaehiim which 
would have served for a pcruiancia calender iiidiculing years, mouths, 
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(lays of the week; Tithis or Phases of the Moon and Nakhatras. He 
founded the late Dharma Sard, and was a great patron of learning. 
His liaiid was ever stretched out to help the needy and distressed, and 
his advice was sought by all classes of peojde :—being, in fact, tho 
general referee on all subjects that concerned the welfare of the 
Hindus and the arbiter of disputes between respectable parties. Ho 
luul an excellent ear for music. He died on the 17th March 1837, 
leaving an only son Radiia Kanta Dev. Lord Auckland in his letter of 
condolence, dated 24th March 1837, says, I assure you that f sincerely 
lament for the public and for society tho loss of so excellent a 


man, &c., 


RAJA SIR RADHA KANTA DEV BAHADUR, k. c. s. i. 

Raja Sir Radha Kanta Dkva, k. c. s. i., was bom on the 1st of 
Clioih'Uy 1705, Saka asra^ corresponding with tho 11th March 1784, A.D., 
at hia maternal undo’s house at Simla, Calcutta. He very early acquired 
a taste for knowledge which developed itself remarkably with his growing 
age, and by untiring application he soon distinguished hiinaclf as a 
Sanskrit, Arabic, and Peroian scholar, and was esteemed for liis high 
atbiinmcnts in English at a time when such an acquisition by a Hindu 
was very raro in India. Bishop Hober thus spoaks of liim in his 
journal “ He, Radha Kanta Dov, is a y;)ung m m of pleasing comitc- 
niinco and manuorp, speaks English w(dl and lias road many of our 
popular authors particubirly historical and geographical.** Rickards in 
his work on India instances tho high attainments of Radha Kanta 
Dev in proof of tho capabilities of tbo native mind. 

The marriage of Uuja Sir Radha Kanta Dov was nn event of great 
social importance; it was celebrated by his grandsiro Maharaja Nava 
Krishna, who obtained for him by great exertions tho hand of the 
daughter of the then celebrated Gostipaii Gopi Kanta Bingha 
Cluiturdlmrina of <-'o,>in:igar, and thus according to tho strict rnl<*8 of 
Iho Krtrihif i.o., Metiual laconic formula of the Ghatakas ; oon;^titutel 
his gi'audioii tho thirteenth Gostipati, i. o., llio chief person or 
Pii Hidonb iti all formal a^somblica frcmi Srimanta Hava (the first Gorti-* 
O-iti I ; ar d ‘4 • h-* rwcivc l tile first honors in everv formal assoiubl) 
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"of~tne Hind as on occasions of 


the Malyachandoma^ when a chaplet of 
ilowers was first placed oh his neck and sandal marks were first made 
on his forehead. 


From Ilia ancestors Raja Sir Radha Kunta Dev inherited a deep 
sense of loyalty to the British Government, labored successfully in his 
sphere to farther its views and objects, and, moreover, used his utmost 
efforts to advance the cause of Native Education, and to promoto the 
diffusion of useful knowledge among his countrymen. Many of the 
principal and most important Public Institutions in Calcutta, owe their 
foundation and early prosperity to his indefatigable exertions. In 1816 
in concert with Sir Edward Hyde East Barb, he exerted his inlluenee 
and used his best endeavours for the establishment of the late Hindu 
College (now incorporated with the Calcutta University) and persuaded 
his countrymen of the advantages of a liberal English education and 
as an active member of its managing Committee, he zealously aided the 
late H. H. Wilson in bringing it to its most flourishing state ; he was 
coimwti:d with it for thirty-four years of the best part of his life ; 


he was a constant visitor of the Calcutta Government Sanskrit College, 
and as its Honorary Secretary and Examiner took the greatest interest 
in advancing the high character of the institution. 

On the foundation of the School Book Society, the Hindus feared 
to p\irchuse books published under its patronage lest they should con¬ 
tain anything inimical to their religion, he became one of its zealous 
members, declared the groumllessness of their fears, and thus paved 
the way fof the introdnctioii of its books into natiTo schools and 
societies. As Honorary Secretary to the late School Society ho 
associated hiinaclf with that excellent philanthropist tho Into David 
llaro, and excited his utmost efforts to promote vcriiaciilar education 
in this coiintiy by introducing order aud system into the indigenous 
H’ t.oolu ,0 t;, inj?ing tUom uudor active superintcndonce aud pe.ioJical 
cjuiaiuiition. Ho assii tod the late O.uir Mohan llidya L.nikar l|,o 
licad PemdU of the Hdiool F-.cicty iu tlie preparation and pobliJaiou 
-I a p unpl.M, , ihc S^ri. Mya lUJhayaka,i. e., on the imporianoc 
o( female edneaUo,. and its concordance with tho metutes of tho Jliu.U, 
H.. ,, Mi h. d m (, r 
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first Bengali Spelling Book or Reader according to the European system, 
which were highly prized by the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and are in many points still the model of such books now 
pouring out of tlie Native press, He advocated so much by his writings 
and example the cause of native female education (though not in 
public school) that the late Drinkwater Bethuno thus wrote to him 
on one occasion, I am anxious to give you the credit which justly 
belongs to you of having been the first native in India, who, in modem 
times, has pointed out the folly and wickedness of allowing women to 
grow up in utter ignorance and that this is neither enjoined nor counte¬ 
nanced by anything in the Hindu Bhastras/* 

As Vice-President of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
he used his best efibrts to promote the objects of the Society and 
contributed many important papers on the agriculture of Bengal, which 
were published in the early numbers of the Transactions of the Society. 

He was a corresponding member of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland and of the German Oriental Society at 
Leipzig and an Honorary Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin, of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St.Petersburg, and of the American 
Oriental Society founded at Boston, of the Kaiserlichen Academy 
of Vienna and of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and wrote valuablo 
essays on Oriental subjects which were published in the Journals of 
nome one or other of those Societies. 

The high fame and celebrity of Raja Sir Radha Kanta Dev as 
an author rest upon his Ma^yiwn opus, the Sabdakalpa-druma, au 
Encyclopaxlic Lexioan in Sanskrit in eight thick quarto volumes. To 
this work ho devoted nearly forty years of his oxistonce and a consider¬ 
able portion of his fortune. It was at unco a Worterbucb, a book of 
synonyms, a cyclo^wdia and an index of all the departments of Saubkiit 
literature and t^jienec. It was the first p iblicatiou of the kind 
and iBijuired on uul>oundcd erudition, u herculean labour and extenaivo 
research and immeiiso outlay to achieve it, ospc’cially at a time when 
printing itself had bui r<30cntly been introduerd into India. Ho 
oaiublichtd hi i own pross and had liib typos cast wliioU have aiuoo passed 
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under ibo designation of llaja’s type. Tho first volume appeared in 
1822 and the last in 1858, ns .each volume issued from the press ho 
took pleasure in distributing it gratis amongst those who expressed a 
desire to make use of it and to the learned and literary institutions of 
all countries where the Sanskrit language is cultivated or appreciated. 
He lived long enough to reap the reward of his toil and merit in finding 
his work become the theme of universal admiration; it was eulogized 
in Philological journals and various publication in unmeasured terms, 
and was eagerly sought after by tho Fandits of India and tlio savants 
of Europe and America. The principal societies of Europe and 
America most eagerly and voluntarily enrolled his name in the list of their 
Honorary or Corresponding Members and even European Sovereigns, 
such as the late Czar of Russia, the King Frederick VII. of Denmark, 
took delight in honoring him with the most distinguishing marks of 
their approbation and Royal favour; among which may be mentioned 
a Royal medal pro meritU from his late Majesty Frederic VIT. King of 
Denmark. This is a. massive modal and chain of pure gold of beauti¬ 
ful workmanship, the medal bears on the obverse the head of his Danish 
Majesty, and on tho reverse tho words pro meritis over the imago of tho 
Genius of Science, holding a laurel wreath. The chain is composed of 
links which are alternately FVII. and a Crown. Tho present was 
Bont to tho donco through the late Court of Directors. 

Great and unremitting as were tho literary labours of Raja Sir 
Radha Kanta Dev, they did not entirely absorb his time and atten¬ 
tion ; he took an active interest in tho politics of the day and wus fore- 
mooL in all important movements for the good of the country and the 
support of Government or codling for the exorcise of the highest public 
spirit or ntd/-’ of beneficence which extended even worthy applicants 
in the ICdropean continent. 

In 18 o.>, ho ap]>oiriiod by Gov'crnmont one of the fir‘:t two 

nahve Justice': of tin Pener u?h 1 nn Tlonnury Magistrate of tbo 
Metropolis and for nv\.»y yr ars h . zealon dy and faith fully discharged 
Inc dvities. 

On tbt cotahlialnucnt of .ho Pcitisli Indian Association in 1851, 
was >inanin.ou:jly elocua n . i r. ;idcn^, wbkii po^t he held up to tho 
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time of his death, and he took the lead in all important measures whiori 
emanated from that useful body. In 1837 soon after the death of h.s 
father Raja Gopi Mohan Dev Bahadur the Government conferred on him 
the title of Raja Bahadur and invested him with a Wiilat or robe of 
honor, jewels, a sword and shield. The Government letter to his 

addre.s 8 , dated the 10 th July 1837, states “ The Governor General in 

Council has been pleased to confer this honor on you in considerat on 
of the dignity of your ancestors, the high character for probity and 
learning you boar among your countrymen and the laudable anxiety yon 
have ever displayed to render your services useful to tho public.” 

In 1859, Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria was pleased 

to confer on the Raja a conspicuous mark of Royal favour by the gift 
of a splendid medal bearing on tho obverse the head of Her Majesty 
and on the reverse. “ From Her Majesty Queen Victoria to Roja 
Radha Kanta Bahadur.” On this occasion Sir Charles Wood, the 
Secretary of State, thus wrote to the Raja “ I have laid before the 
Queen your letter with copy of the SabdaJcalpa-druma forwai-ded by 
you for presentation to Her Majesty and I am commanded to 
uccjuaint you that Her Majesty has received the work very graciously 
and fully appreciating the spirit of loyalty in which you have transmit¬ 
ted it, has directed me to forward to you the accompanying iiKidal.” 

In 1861, tho Baja then upwards of eighty-four years had retired 
to Brindaban to end his days in devotion in that holy pluco, and on tho 


IGlh November 1806, Vhen tho grand Darbar was hold at Agra by tho 
Viceroy for the investiture of tho new Order of tho Star of India, 
instituted by Her Majesty, tho Raja wa.s by Royal Command sum¬ 
moned from his retreoi to attend tho Darbar, and there he was deco¬ 
rated by the Viceroy with the lusigniu of a Kuight Commander of the 
Most Exalted tUJer of tho Star of India—he also received a KMat 
of 21 FarclMS with the present of an elephant and a horse. Such is the 
general report tljat no sooner R.aja Sir Radha Kanta Dev had entered 
tlie Hall of the Darbar, His Excellency Sir John Lawrence, the then 
Viceroy and GovoinorGcnoral having rose up to receive' him and to inspect 
tho splendid medal presented to hiro by H r AI>>st Gracious Slajesty 
the Queen and the most precious in-dal and chain, bearing the Royal 
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effigies by His Majesty Frederick VII., King of Denmark, wlilcli wore 
also used at that time by the Eaja, all the Feudatory Princes of India, 
Nobles, and Eminent men, who were present on the occasion, stood up to 
offer him a similar mark of respect; such as has rarely been offered 
under similar circumstances before. 

It is also a well-known fact that Raja Sir Radha Kanta Dev did 
not at all seek for honor, but honor always souglit for him. Before ho 
was invested with the Insignia of a Knight Commander of the Most 
Exalted Order of the Star of India, he had written to the members of 
Ins family that he felt himself highly honored by the distinction pro¬ 
posed to be conferred on him by Her Most Gracious Majesty’s com¬ 
mands ; but at the same time ho extremely regretted that as he was in 
a retired state of life, ho would not be able to leave Brindaban for the 
purpose of going to Calcutta to receive this high distinction. Sir Cecil 
Beadon hearing this, wrote to the Raja the following letter from 
Darjeeling. 




My Ua.ja, 


Darjkelinq : 

SejHemher 14, 186G. 


The Governor General has expressed a wish that all tho newly, 
created Knights of the Star should be present at tho Darbar at Agra in November 
to leoeivc the inyestiturc. 

It will be a great pleasure to me if you can attend, and as the distance from 
Muttra is co short, I trust that neither tho state of your health nor your present 
occupation will prevent you from being there. 

I shall be at Agra, I hope, about the 10th November and remain there till tho 
Darbar is over. 


Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) CECIL liEADON. 

On receipt of the above letter the Ruja attended tho Darbar held 
at Agpu, after taking due pci jiiission from tsovtuul loArued Pundits who 
had told him that ho can go t-o Agra and such other places which aro 
lying within the precincts of Brindaban uceordiug to the rites of 
Hiiidubaiv 
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Tho Raja, wc believe, would never have come down to Calcutta^ 
and tho Darbar of tlie Star of India was only held at Agra by His 
Exeellency the Viceroy and Governor General with a view to honor 
this distinguished noble of Bengal. 

The Raja’s high learning and useful career, his illustrious rank 
and noble lineage, added to his pre-eminent virtues and sincere faith in 


tho essence of the Hindu religion, his venerable age, urbanity and 
simplicity of manners gave him an extraordinary prestige, position, and 
influence in society, and a popularity amongst all classes of the commu¬ 
nity which wore almost unequalled. He was justly and deservedly tho 
leader of tho Natives of Calcutta and the head of the Hindu com¬ 
munity and he rightly earned the title of “ the Hindu of Hindus,” tho 
motto of his life was truly Deo Regi Patria, Nor was he nnmindfal of 
the duties which devolved upon him as the genuine Oosthipati of the 
•KdyastJuia as a nobleman belonging to a family proverbial for its hospi¬ 
tality and as the cosmopolitan chief of a mixed community. He oolebra- 
ted a grand Ekjai on the occasion of tho marriage of his grandson and 
on appropriate occasions every yoar, his grand mansion was thrown open 
for festivities and entertainments on the highest scale of magnificence, 
and while the Governor General and high oflicials and nobles and chief- 
tains graced his Halls, the humblest individual claimed a share of his hos¬ 
pitality ; but these social demonstrations culminated to the highest pitch 
m 1858, when the Rnja gave a grand Ball and supper in joint comme¬ 
moration of the recapture of Delhi, the relief of Lucknow and tho 
advent of Her Majesty’s Government in India." TJio magnificont and 
tasteful style in \sbicli tho whole house under European maungomwit was 
decoiatcd and illuminated, tho grandeur of the Ball room, the richaom 
of tho feast and the rank of tho guests who joined in the Boll wtro 
described in adequate terms in the papers of tho tiruo, the following 
is an extract from tho Oveilaiid Englishman of tho period. 

Ibis is the first demon^'ti'ntion of loyalty, in so remote a depeii- 
doncy ot the Grown of Great Britain, offered to the ])uMic by the 
and sjnm of a native subject: but it is not, exactly, the flrst time that 
the Raja’s Halls have responded to tho voice of triumph and gratu- 
Uiion. By a rare coincidence, this very Sftvabaaar rwidenoe a 
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"^(^ury gone by) re-echoed the shouts of victory and honored the 
conquerors of Plassey—Clive and his heroes—by a similar display of 
fidelity and attachment to the British Cause. Proud, indeed, was the 
remembrance of such a fact in the heart of the good, the venerated old 
Raja, on thus finding the roof he was representing hereditary allegiance 
under which liad rung to the descendants of those whom his ancestors, 
one hundred years ago and in the same locality, had been equally delighted 
to honor; proud to think, that in his person, should be realized the 
evidence of family devotion to ‘'Old England,” which had been ui^inter- 
ruptedly cherished by his family, from the past to the present period, 
through all its varying changes and chances : prouder still, to know liU 
life was so prolonged as to allow him to make thej^r^^ public acknow¬ 
ledgment of native fealty and attachment, on the altered circumstances 
of the times, and the auspicious dominancy of Her Most Gracious 
-Majesty, the great, the good, the amiable Queen Victoiia.” 

In 1860, the Raja gave another similar entertainment in comme¬ 
moration of the restoration of peace in India, to which wore added 
Pyrotechnical exhibitions under the management of the Professors who 
had been employed at Cremorue. The Englishman of the day thus 
concludes an account of this ball and entertainment. “ What with 
an excellent Band, beautiful fireworks, and tastefully lighted gardens, 


the tout ensemble of the Raja’s mansions was almost like a dream of 
the Arabian Nights, and the largo sheet of water with its stone terraces 
and the lights gleaming on its surface, was as like the feast of 
Beltshazzar as anything that Martin has ever drawn.” 

In 1860, tlie elite and the intelligent portion of the native com¬ 
munity and tho numerous admirers of the Raja, presented him with an 
addresa testifying to their liigh regard for his learning and virtues aud 


«ub::cvibcd to a full length portrait of tho Raja which was drawn by 
Hudson, and wliich now graces tbe Hall of the Asiatic Society* of 
Bengal. The Honorable Ashley Eden now (llis Huiior Sir Ashley 
Eden Licatonant-Oovenior of Bengal) and other European friends of 
the Raja were among tho cosignatories of the address and subscribers. 

' The Raja breathed hia last at bis retreat in Brindaban on tbe 19th 
April 1807, universally rogretted and ostoemed. “ The Friday Review'’ 
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thus refers to the last stage of the existence of Raja Sir Radha Kanta 
Dev Bahadur, k. c. s. i. It is a record of cremation. 'Every body 
knows that Raja Sir Ra^lha Ivanta Dev Bahadur had a severe cold 
three days before his death. On the night before his death, feeling a 
heaviness in his system, he did not eat anything. The following 
morning, ho got up from his bed, made himself clean in the usual wav, 
and went to his oratory. At that time the father of his daughter-in- 
law approaching him said,—" How are you to-day. Would n’t it be 
as well to take some medicine The Raja Bahadur replied,—" Medi¬ 
cine cures disease, but it does not prevent death. If you have any 
medicine which will do me good in eternity, please administer it.’* 
After saying a word or two more in the above strain, he addressed him¬ 
self to his devotions. The rosary having been repeated, he said to 
his favourite servant—" Nobin, I am feeling weak, give mo some 
milk to drink.” The servant brought some milk, the Raja Bahadur 
drank it, and went to the sitting room, with the rosary in hand. 
After a little he called for more milk. This time, however, he could not 
drink much, as he felt a difficulty in swallowing. Then he said to his 
servant Nobin,—" To-day I shall leave off my body. It is not there- 
fore advisable for me to remain here on the second story. Send for 
the pi'iest.” [We may state here that the Ruja Bahadur, on going to 
Biindaban, had selected a learned Brahmin of the place for his priest, to 
whom he had imparted a knowledge of the mysteries of (F.uneral) crema¬ 
tion, which the Raja had him.self collected from a diligent perusal of many 
Shastara.j On the priest being brought before him,the Raja questioned 
him as to his knowledge of funeral obsequies, and gave him fiu'thor expla¬ 
nation regarding the last rites. Continuing in the same seat, he said W his 
servant Nohin;—" You remember I explained to you long ago the way 
111 which my body should be treated, after life has taken ^its departure. 
Listen, I will now repeat to you tbo same in brief. After 1 am dead, 
yon aro to bathe, my body, to put new clothes on it. gandhainalya and 
other ilowers. You are then to carry the coiq'jsc to the banks of the 
Jamuna, accompanied by a band of Baishnava singers repeating tho 
name of Hari. Yon are then to v.-i: to it that vly body is again butt J, 
and all the rites goiio through winch 1 explulaod m the instruction* 
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to the priest. See to it that the funeral pile is longer than my 
body; and you are to take care that uo other fuel is used than the 
■wood of the TuUi and sandal wood. (We may state here that the 
Raja Bahadur had himself collected a large quantity of TuUi wood 
for the purpose). You are to place my body on tho pile exactly 
in ^ the same attitude which I have been accustomed to take -whilo 
living. You are, moreover, to take four long bambdos and put them 
into the ground at the four corners of the pile, and let the canopy 
of my curtains be suspended on those bamboos over my body, but 
at such a height that the flame of the pile does not roach it. Then 
will follow cremation according to the instructions I have delivered 
to the priest. See to it that the fire is put out when my body 
becomes reduced to about ouo seer in weight. Divide that unburnt 
portion of the body into three parts. Feed turtles with one part 
of It; another part you are to throw into the deep waters of the 
Jamnna; tho third part you are to bury in this Brindaban so deep 
in the ground, that animals may not be able to disinter it. Cremation 
over, yon are to return to your dwelling-plaeo in a silent mood. There 
should be no cooking that day in your houses; if you bo very hungiy, 
you could go and eat something elsewhere. On the tenth dav after 
my death, ofler ten/nWo, to the Jamuna, an.l give a good feast fo tho 
rahmans of Brindaban. After which you may turn yom- face 
towards tlie native land.* 

The devout Raja having said all this, was preparing to go down¬ 
ers, when the father of his daughter-in-law, and the respectable mm 
of the place came to see him. He received them all with his usual 
orbaroty, and went down. In tho grove of Ta/si plants which was on tho 
premueg he ordered a bod of ra.a (Dust of Brindaban) to b. prepared 
a le oot of a Taht plant The magnanimous Raja om.ancipated 
oug xn tho body, si.otelied himself on tho bod, put a sa/nram wav 
hw hoadflide, and began counting his rosary. No more did h,' talk to 
hBf nioil-il. 1 ()i ...,irly two liunrs ho romuiiiml thus absorbed in m. di- 
tatioa. lb..., did life depart. At the moment of his death, his whole 
lace was u up with a nnile. No other symptoms were noen. When 
hit spuit left lu, body, the grovoc of Brindaban resoumled ,vith tho 
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shonts of tJie blest; and the telegraphic wire that moment carried the' 
melancholy tidings to the city of Calcutta.’ Such were the last 
moments of the earthly career of the Pall Mall Gazette’s Roman 
Catholic amongst Hindus.” 

Shortly after his death, a public meeting was held at Calcutta, on 
Tuesday, the 14th May 1867, at 6 p. m., in the Hall of the British 


Indian Association, to perpetuate the memory of the Raja and a marble 
Bust, a portrait and a fund in order to furnish an endowment for an 
annual gold medal to be awarded to the best Sanskrit scliolar were 
subscribed to by all classes of the community from the Viceroy to the 
humblest school-boy. The Bust now adorns one of tho nicheB of the 
Town Hall, the portrait graces tho Hall of the British Indian Asso¬ 
ciation, and the medal is yearly bestowed on some successful student of 

tho Government Sanskrit College proceeding to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 


We give below the following extracts of speeches, delivered by 
some respectable European and Native gentlemen, who were assembled 
in tho Hall of the British Indian Association on the evening of the 
14th May 1807, to do honor to the memory of the late most distin¬ 
guished Raja Sir Radha Kanta Dev Bahadur, K. o. s. i. 

Babu Prasanna Kumar Tagore, c. s. i., the Chairman, said .— 

“ That he could not but fteel deep regret at the melancholy event, which had 
led to this meeting. But he had one Batisfaction-that of beuig^blo to do honor 
to the memory of one, whom ho hold in high respect. Ho was a student of th.j 
Hindu College when Raja Radha Kauta was one of iU Qovornora, and be well 
remembered tho warm interest which the lamented deceased used to take in the 
wcUare of tho institution. Subsequently he hud the honor of working v.ith him 
as a Governor of the College as well as in manj other public malltis and always 
found him a atauuch advocate of improvement. Sanskrit Learning uow-a-d.ays waa 
not TOUoh honored in this oounti y. but in those duy when the Kaju wns young giiuskril 
Scholarship was much prized. lie early diatingiiishcd luinscU' us o kinskrit uoholar. 
His Sibdakalpa-drHma was agigaiitin work. It was .au llucycloiredia of hau.kTit 
literature, and a monument of his leaniiug and labor. Similar w<>rk!i in European 
countries were accomplished by the joint labors of lanny r.mu e-cteuding oicr a 
century or so. The Raja also assisted imieh in the. ta ise of Vttuaoulur edue.ition 
by b.s primers .md olhcr useful schooi-boolr.t. il.-. wrod to hc.ad almu.l ait public 
IBrrcmeuis amoog the native eouunauily i.;r tl.o i.r.,motion of their (lulitical Welter*. 

H 
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j of the grandest movements madebj the natives was that against the Lakhraj 
Resumption. A monster meeting was held at the Town Hall to protest against tliis 


measure ; it was attended by about 8,000 people, and the Raja he remembered 
took an active part in it. He was a leading member of the Landholders’ Asso¬ 
ciation and the respected President of the British Indian Association since its 
formation. The Raja was also an advocate of female education. In those 
days he used to tlirow open his house for the instruction of Hindu girls. “ You 
have now,’» continued the Chairman, “met in this Hall to do honor to the 

memory of Raja Radha Kanta. This, I must say, is as honorable to the deceased 
as it is to you.” 


Babu Rama Nath Tagore, afterwards Maharaja Rama Nath Tagore, 
0. 8. I., said :— - 


“ I consider the death of Raja Radha Kanta a national calamity. Old or 
young, learned or nnlearned are alike shedding tears for the deceased, and in 
whatever direction we turn we hear nothing but a general cry of lamentation 
amongst all classes of people. Indeed the death of Raja Radha Kanta is a sad 
blow to us. 

Raja Radha Kanta was born on the first day of Choitra 1705 Sakalda at bis 
maternal uncle s house, and there ho received his early education. Born and 
brought up iu an aristocratic family it was really remarkable that be did not imbibe 
the habits and pursuits which have proved a ruin to the sons of many a rich man 
amongst us. He applied his early youth to the cultivation of literature and in a 
short time became a distinguisbed scholar in the Sanskrit language. His English 
education was deservedly hold in high estimation coosideiiug the time when ho 
was educated. Ho published several Bengali books, chiefly primers, which 
greatly facilitated the acquisition of knowledge, and thereby rendered an 
invaluable service to the cause of vernacular education. Hit; last and grandest 
work which would always link his name with tho cause of Sanskrit literature was 
the famous Sahdaltulpa’drnma, Not being myself a Sanskrit scholar I confess 
I cannot speak with authority on tho high merits of that work, bub allow mo to toll 
you, that the Pandits who are best aolo to judge, of its oxcolleuciea consider it a 
splendid monument of lUudu literaturo. Hr. devoted nearly fifty years to the 
toutpioiion of this work, and as a reward for hia troubTr» and labour be receivou 
the a^ probation c/f kings and ravauts of Europe, iucluding our beloved Queen 
Victoria. 

Kajo Rudii.i Kanta : an orthodox Uindti, hut ho was not a narrow-minded 
luun. Tie »vuij very Ui.crt.: iu his U!i ^; aud or iuioua. I will lacutie '. an anrodote 
ir illestratioD, Au riBuenlv:,) .aliyc j/entlemnit had l.-oeu ia Englfii d fro; ' >>. 

iWireto ace wiUi Uiu own cyoUbo tree,urea oi iho UaDeocudui,; civilizalion an 

weU fc t.i an g*!iuipi.. to h.: ; cducaie^ covir.trjmcu, WUon ho hact to 
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IMiiT some bigoted men called on the Raja, and urged him to cut his acquain- ” 
tanco. The Raja told them to come the next day and when they arrived he 
informed them that he had deliberated over the matter, and that he thought 
that the gentleman in queation merited honor instead of disgrace, and that he 
would never discard him. He had been in England for the good of his country, 
and those who did so were not objecta of social degradation. His own respect 
for the Cabu had been increased ten-fold by that act. The bigoted Hindus, 
who went to counsel the Raja this discreditable step, returned muttering, “ The 
Kaliyoga is come, even a Saint like the Raja has been turned into a* devil.” The 
Raja, as has been already remarked by the Chairman, was an advocate of female 
education. Ho was not of coarse for education in public schools but for private 
instruction. Ho was as you all Jcnow equally respected by Europeans and 
Natives, and the presence of the iufluential European gentlemen he saw around 
him was a proof of what he said. One thing was remarkable, Raja Radha Kanta 
had no enemy ; indeed he was considered the very emblem of goodness. In 
honoring the memory of such a man^ he needs scarcely aay, the community 
would be only honoriug themselves (Loud cheers.)” 




Babu Rajendralala l^^itra, (now Dr. Bajendralala Mitra, Rai Baha¬ 
dur, and o, I. B.,) said : - 


There arc few in this Hall who knew not the Venerable Raja to mourn whose 
death we have here assembled, and who, knowing would deny that we do well 
thus publicly to give expression to our high sense of the corvices rendered by 
him to our country. It is right that we should so meet, and it is proper that wo 
should extol tho virtues of those who have done well by us. Respect for the dead 
haa been a characteristic of man in all agea^ and in every state of society, and it 
is eminently duo to those who have been benefactors to their race. . It is a tribute 
to worth which it should be our pride, as it is our duty to pay. Even in an 
utilitarian—a low utilitarian—sense it is of use, for it does more good to tho 
living than it can possibly do to those who have passed away from among us. 
Tho memory of Raja Radha Kanta has high claims to this tribute. Several of 
you, gentlemen, and foremost of all you, Mr. Chairman, can, from your t urlicv 
and more intimate acquaintaucc with the late Raja, speak more fully on those 
claims, than I can, but I cannot forget that even I had the privilege of his friend¬ 
ship for more than five and twenty years, and I have not been a carcla^s observer 
of his brilliant career. 

Of tho early hiilory of the Raja I know not much, and all that I could say 
on the subject haa been already anticipated by Babu Rama Nath Tagore. At 
the time when Raja Radha Kanta was a boy, school education was held unbecoming 
tho rniik of the higher classes of the people, and there was no sr.liool iu oxistouce, 
save a low jjatsalas of the most primitive type , but the worthy father of ih% 
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Baja had seen enough of Eoglishmen to be able fully to appreciate 11»g advantage 
of schoolfi, aiul be overcame the difficulty in his way by sending bis bou to an 
English Academy. Provision was at the same time made at homo for his tuition 
in Arabic, Persian and the yoroaculars, and nothing was wanting to secure for 
him an education befitting his hi^h position in life, Nor was ho unworthy 
of the care that was taken for him. Active, intelligent, well disposed, and of 
retentive memory, he devoted himself most earnestly to his books, and benefited 
largely from tho training ho received from hie iutors. The advantage ho derired 
at Mr. Cuutminge Aciulemy impressed on him the importance of school edu¬ 
cation over that given at home, and he devotc<l his life strenuously and zealously 
lo encoiirngo tho diffusion of schools on tho English model over tho country. Ifc 
was quite unusual in those days for sous of Baja’s and men of rank to accept 
ofllce, but RadUa Kauta was deterred by no such cousideration. IJc became tho 
secretary of the school aocioty—an institution projected by the late David Hare 
to promote tho education of tho people through the medium of public schools, lu 
this capacity he laboured hard and effected many radical changes in our system 
of popular education. Ho had several schools placed under him ; he visited 
them often; did much to extend the sphere of their usefulness, and compiled 
Primers and Readers, for the use of the pupils—the first of tho kind in our lan¬ 
guage. He took an important part also in founding the Hindu College of which 
he was aii active and most painstaking Governor for the long period of four and 
tliirty years. On his retirement from the office tho general CommitUo of Public 
Instruction recorded a resoliitiou expressive o! its high Bensc of his sorvioes to 
the cause of native education. Nor did he confine hia attention to the education 
of the hoys only ; the Intellectual condition of the females of the country early 
attracted his notice, and in the language of the late Hou^blo Mr. Bethune, to him 
Mongs the credit ol being tho first native of India “who in modern times, bus 
pointed out the folly and wickedness of allowing women to grow up in utter 
iKnorauce.” In hie house wag seen for the first time in the history of this coun¬ 
try the happy sight of the pupils of girls’ schools assembled to receive prizes 
for suncessful prosecution of their studies. In this respect ho brought about a 
coBBuuimatiou for which he deserves oiir highest praise. Again, as a le:ider and 
roprosentation of the Hindu Community he commanded the respect of ull hia 
countrymen by hla woderation, his urbanity and the thorough rectitude of hla 
<^anititer. At* tho president of tho British Indian Association ho will be long 
rumoudiricrl for his earnestness and zeal for the good of the community at larges 
He the Chairman of every public meeting, and foremost in every movoinent 
for tli j eocml, luoral, and polilioal amelioration of our race. He may nob havo 
l>ccn all that sjmo iio-calUd reformers of our day could wiali. Ho may havo 
pUc-d h.m^ir in opposition to nuxny of them. A Hindu brought up in the faith 
of his luwcstore br may have scUvU (aoe against infantile and iuveuUo coiivor- 
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fsionJi; he certainly objected to tho slaughter of the cow, and strongly repVobftted 

licentious in(\ulgonco ia spirituous liquors, which to many appear as the stepping 
Btoijo to reformation. But, Sir, he never offered opposition to any measure of 
real usefulness ; and had nothing of the bigotry of a partisan. He was no enemy 
to real reformers. He found no fault with those who dissected the human, body 
in tho Medical College. He subscribed as freely to the fund for sending native 
youths to Euglaud to prosecute their studioa in medicine as for any orthodox 
undertaking. In ibis respect he has set us a noble example and I cannot but 
accord to him the highest praise for the moderation with which ho exercised the 
unlimited influence which ho hod over Hindu Society, He would not—and 
what right-minded man would ?—surrender the liberty of his conscience to others ; 
but lie had nothing of the character of those who—themselves au iiiBiguificant 
minority—would, in the fulness of their own liberty, ride rough-shod over tho 
conscience of a whole race. I can fully appreciate—I yield to none in a proper 
appreciation of—liberality of sentiment; but I cannot understand the liberality of 
those who ia the fervour of their own liberality would be the most intolerant of 
oppresaoTB to those who may happen to differ from them in opinion, Raja Radha 
Kanta, though a thorough orthodox Hindu, was none of them ; and I have 
no doubt you will all agree with mo that ho was as tolerant a Hindu gentleman ^ 

as ho 'Well could be. On his strict honesty, perfect sincerity, and thorough 
uprightness I could dwell for hours, but yon know them as well as I do. As a 
man of fascinating and popular manners he had no equal, and justly did Sir 
Laurence Peel Chief Justice of tho late Supreme Court say that ‘lie was a 
pattern of gentlemanlinesa which we would all do well to imitate.’ But I must 
now pass on to say a few words on his scholarship. It is a mutter of regret 
that Sanskrit learning is not held iq, sufficient estimation in our day, and R.aja 
Rndha Kanta’s services in the case of the ancient classicsi of our country may not, 
ther^^foro, be duly appreciated by many ; but as an humble labourer in the field of 
Indian literature I beg to assure you, gentlemen, that thoso scrvicoa are of the 
highest Older. The Raja was no genius—no gifted man. Scholarship did not 
corae to him of its own accord. He could not say, ‘ he lisped iu numbers for the 
members came.^ No more for him than for others was there a royal toad to 
knowledge. He had to work his way like any other man. He was born iu wealth 
and affluence, but he did not like others in his circumstau^ea spend his time and 
wealth in ease and enjoyment; ho adopted the hard life of a scholar, and devoted 
a whole life-Hrae to the cultivation of our ancient literature. It was by dint of an 
unremitting labour of years—of protracted labour of forty long years,—that he 
produced the groat work of his life the Si^hdakalpa-drnmaf which has been 
tho theme of praise to all who hsre seen it. But i>ir, you need not aocept my 
aaEuranoc on trup.t. Those who are best able to weigh the importanop of Utorarjr 
. productions, who are the groat guardiana of the ropubUc of letter and who boalnw 
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praise witli the greatest discrimination, I mean the learned societies of Europe, were 
the first to recognize the merits of the Eaja^s lexicon, and not slow in giving ex¬ 
pression to their sense of its value. The Imperial Academy of St, Petersburgh, tho 
Royal Academy of Berlin, the Kaiserlichen Academy of Vienna, the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain, the Oriental Societies of Germany and America, the Asiatic 
Society of Paris, and the Royal Society of Northern antiquities, sent him diplo¬ 
mas of honorary or corresponding membership. Those are testimonies the 
value of which can never be shaken. Again, Princes in Europe impressed by a 
high sense of the Raja’s scholarship forwarded to him handsome token of their 
approbation. The late Czar of Russia and the King Frederick VII. of Denmark sent 
him medals, and our own Gracious Sovereign conferred on him tho jewel of Her 
Order of the Most Exalted Star of Iudi:i; and these favours would never have 
come liad nob the great Cyclopsedia been worthy of them. Roja Radha Kanta is 
now no more. He haa died in the fulness of time esteemed by kings and scholars, 
and respected by all who knew him. But his work remains, and ns long as tho 
Sanskrit language will be cultivated, so long will it endure as a splendid reparatory 
of our ancient literature, and a noble monument of his devotion to the causo of 
letters.” 


Mr. John Cochrane said :— 

“ I should have hesitated in rising to address you—I should still more havo 
hesitated in doing so, in a matter so peculiar to yourselves—if I did not think 
that the memory of this good and virtuous man belonged not to any particular 
nation but was the common property of all. 

His efforts on bcbalf of the literature of his country and the education of 
the people have continued to the last. This veucrable and respected man is now no 
more. He has gone ‘ where the wicked cease to trouble and the weary are at 
rest. ’ 

You will pay a tribute to him not for the purpose of recalling him to your 
recollections for wo all remember him as freshly ns if he stood before us—the 
calm demeanour—the gentle manners—that mild aspect on which the nobility of 
nature was stamped in characters indelible are present t«; my view. 

Tlu- tribute paid by you will go down to your children aad their dcacondauta 
a memorial of honor, 

V'or many years I hud tho pleasure of his acquaintance nnd never failed to 
admire the firmncr.s of his mind evcii in tho mumontB of calamity and disLress 
-He was uuqutioUoiiably the foremost mnu of your coumrymen. 

It was the AiheiuaJi orai c of o!d whoobsorved : * It h emditiuu v>*h!^.h \ r'uchen 
u« tho just dietinrtion hot\Y( v ri j/ood .and evil’—but learning never taught thiemar 
huumnity—all kind and geiitl'. fcciijigs- all love for l.b fellow-creatures vvor* the 
nmturr.i ihUiates of Ins bonevolcr-i hcni i, He was an honor to luimanity. With the 
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Ion of one or two of your countrymen—no one ever stood forth sa,promi- 
nently as this man—and none assuredly merited more the affection and respect of 
all. lie stood forth a man who loved his fellow-men and was beloved by them. 
With no intention of rising in coming here, I could not refrain from adding my 
humble testimony to departed worth. "VYo shall seldom behold so virtuous and 
gentle-hearted a man again. 

Babu Kisori Ohand IMifcter said :— 


“ I am glad of this opportunity for offering the humble tribute of my admira¬ 
tion for the departed worth the memory of which we arc now assembled to com¬ 
memorate. Sir, I conceive it falls to the lot of few of our fellow-beings to live 
the simple and unchequered, the honorable and the laudable life which was lived 
by the lamented chief of our community. It was a life of unselfish devotion tO 
what he esteemed the interests of his country, (cheers). Though bom in affluent 
circumstances and boasting of a distinguished filiatiou, Raja Radha Kanta 
refused to play the role of a sybarite and to descend to posterity as only the third 
transmitter of a respected name. Surrounded by temptations which usually prove 
irresistible to lethargic Asiatics, he manfully grappled with them and eschewing tho 
beaten track of Babuism he dedicated himself to literature and to tho great work 
of disseminating knowledge in tho world. Influenced mainly by the ambition-— 
tho noblest of all aspirations—to be of service to his fellow-creaturos, ho felt ho 
could best carry out this aim by promoting Sanskrit education and also by cordially 
co-operating with the founders and supporters of the Mohahidyalaya or great seat 
of learning for tho communication of the benefits of western science and litoratur:^. 
He took an active part in tho growfchand development of this institutic n afterwards 
known as tho Hindu College. Ho also evinced the most lively interest iu the minor 
and auxiliary schools and d^tablished by David Hare, and proved a most 

valuable co-adjutor of that great apostle of education. He did a great deal to im¬ 
prove the paUalas by introducing order and system into them, by placing them 
under an active and intelligent supervision, and by testing their progress by perio¬ 
dical examinations which used to be held in his own house. When tho School Book 
Society was established ho readily gave his advice and aid in diruuUngthc ccmpila- 
tion of suitable works and adapted to the understandings of those for whom they 
Were intended. Ho also for sometime discharged the duties of Honorary Native Sec¬ 
retary to this Society, As Secretary to the Sanskrit College, a.s a 'Member of the 
Managing Committee of the Hindu College, ixs Secretary to ilie School Book 
Society, aiad as a Visitor of Mr. Hare’s Schools fkud Raja Ratlha Kanta 

rendered valuable services to the cause of education which entitles his memory 
to our lasting gratitude. 

On the question of female education which was in his time a yexod question, 
he took a temperate line advocating the Jfenana but not school instxuotion for Iho 
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lies of the respectable classes. But this shows that he was deeply impressed 
with the evils of allowing women to grow up in ignorance and idleness. But 
the fame of Raja Radha Kanta must rest mainly on the voluminous Sanskrit 
Lexicon to which the preceding speakers have referred. This laborious literary 
undertaking absorbed the best portion of his life and will remain a monument of 
his profound scholarship. The comprehonaivcncss of its range and oxccllonce of 
its arraugemeuts are calculated to afford facilities to the study of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture. 


Allusion has been made by more than one speaker to the religious views of 
the Raja. I wish it had not been made, for religion is a matter between man 
and his Maker, and should not under ordinary circumstances be ventilated at 
gatherings. But while I yield to no ono in my appreciation of the eminent 
merits of tho Raja, I must deprccato such indiscriminate laudation as Babn 
Rtijendra Lai Mitra has thought fit to lavish on him, because it does more harm 
than good and will be abominated by the spirit of Radha Kanta himself. Babu 
Rajendra Lai Mitra Ixas been pleased to speak of the Raja os if he were 
the flower and perfection of humanity, and of his superstition as if it were 
something which far from being a bar to progress was an aid to it. He has also 
given us to understaud that tho Raja always exorcised a progressive aud never a 
retrogresdive influenoo on society. I should bolie my convictions if I were to pass 
such statements UQContradioted. I am convinced that tho Raja did not exercise a 
progressive influence when ho agitated for the repeal of Lord William Bentiuck^s 
Law for the abolition of tho Sati, or when he patronised the Dharma Shava, or 
when he petitioned against tho enactment of tho Lox-Loci or when he oouiitcr- 
pctitioneci against the association of friends for the promotion of Social Improvement 
in respoct to the suppression of the evils of polygamy. When he took action in 
these matters he no doubt believed that he was acting according to the dictates of 
bin own conscience, but was, however unwittingly, putting back the clock of im* 
provoment. fu truth, like several other enlightened men of enlightened times he 
clung to tho creed in which he had b^en cradled. Ho did not out-grow it, aud bin 
attachment to the antiquated institutions and customs and usages of his country 
was as devoted as his advocacy of education and of other liberal measures was 
zealous. Hut his earnestness in Hinduism was entirely free from intolerance and 
did uot lead him to uncharitableness to those who were beyond its pale. lu truth 
he acted accoxdiug to the light that was in him. Tlie credit of that rare virtue • 
viz., slucculy in reference to the highest conccin of man, his religion, must be un- 
questionably acrorded to him. His actions wore in accord with hia proft asioua 
aud pers» ai^ion. Ac bo believed eo he acted, which is more than what can bo 
said of several of his educated countrymen, who behove in ouc way and praotiso 
All another, wixo celebrate tho y^ja. In tho morning ond diuc off voal-cutluta and 

■aiifltgos iu iho evening (r>bo<Hi ). as I do horn tho lamented Uuju ia 
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Tiews of religion I nevertheless do not hesitate to add my humble but impartial 
testimony to his singleness of purpose and deep consciousness, to his devotion to 
learning and to his enlightened philanthropy. (Loud cheers). 


Mr. Montriou ' 


“Would say a few words, if only to express his cordial concurrence in the pro¬ 
positions and sentiments so feelingly and eloquently dwelt upon by Mr. Cochrane. 
He (Mr. M.) had enjoyed friendly intercourse with the late Raja for several yo.ara.- 
Truly a great and a good man had passed away J And first, he would allude to a 
subject that ho would have passed by had it not been already touched upon—the 
religion of the illustrious deceased. Ho was a strict and conscientious adherent 
of that mystical symbolism which was the ground-work of the faith of his- 
ancestors: the Raja was a consistent and an orthodox Hindu. But, when I 
look around and see ministers of the Christian religion met with us here to do 
honor to his memory, I am more confident in putting the question to all who 
knew him or who had opportunity to judge of his mind and his character---did 
you, did any consider the Raja to be superstitious? His dogmatic religion was 
per8onal--his faith or his belief was (as all men^a must be) between his God and 
is conscience. Tlic religion of his life is what wo are conconied in—the purity, 
benevolence, consistent and active virtues which shed their luatr*- so far and so 

Widely While be has indeed left other and memorable ‘ footsteps on the sands of 

imo ; it is by the active religion of his life, his never-tiring sympathies and 
charity, his nobility of heart and of conduct, that he is most endearingly knovjrn* 
His place 18 vacant I I would not disparage the living—but, who shall till the 
chair of Raja Kadha Kanta? He was ever in the van, the recognised and natural 
leader of his nation. To the Orthodox Hindu ho was a guide and a ruler—to him 
the loss is irreparable. To others ; to the progressive school (I do not mean the 
disciples of champagne and beefsteaks) he was a beacon of Hinduism, sacred 
»nd respected. Strange as it may Seem, the Raja was a link, and a boundary 
between the conservative and the progressive classes. His very name was on all 
occasions a tower of strength I Truly ho was a ropresenUtivo man, and, oven us 
the impersonation of Hinduism, he commanded the respect of all, whether 
Christian, rationalist or philosopher—of all thinking men. I would see a statue 
to this great and good man. 1 do not under-rate endowments for learning or for 
charitable purposes, but I would transmit in marble to future gonoratiouB the 
Hoblo and benevolent lineaments of the illustrious Raja.” 

Itevd. K. M. Benerji, now Dr. K. M. Denerji, said 
“I rise not so much to make a speech as simply to boor my ptMjsonnl UiaVniimf 
to the many oxcellenoies which ap|>earod in the character oi tUo Into Raja Rndha 
Kanta, and to oxinress my personal gratitude for the boucriti wbl<ih ) luysrM drived 
from hifl patriotio exertions to promote education in our country. It wM In t 
15 
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rfiil Vorunonlar Schoo. of tho late Calcutta School Society, of which he wna 

Je etaryconjornt y with Mr. David Hare, that I received my early edultio . 
while my later education was due to the Hindu College of which he was both 
a ounder and manager. I have therefore firat to make these persoral aelnow 

tomaoIt.p,p«bte^pWto4 elort.. A. regrt hi, iitor, ,iWt,n,„i, ,„a 

i 7 ith all that previous speakers have advanced If wonifi • 

too much to repeat those same remarks Z l mt ZTZ ° 

A 1 * • j ^ •*jut 1 must mention one expressive faofc 

tc ,rr. ” “ “»>'» “w - «r,. 

TbIu... I . ^ f wr repriuting tiw Sabdaiatpa-druma in tho 

Telugu character for the benefit of tho natives of Deccan Thn Pn* 
lu town at the time, I wrote to my friend at MadL tl^uSugf 
miMion was not obtained, yet the Baja I thought would never object to his under- 

tion*ho°° ° Z “t once commence the Telugu edi- 

t on ho was contemplating. And we Bengalees may justly take some pride at this 

^cticaIapprec.ationoftheBaja’8work8inthesistcrpre8ideucy-andthatawealthy 

^n lemanatMadrM shou datthis moment be reprinting for the benefit of Dra.vil 

fomn ed « voluminous Encyclopedia origii^lt 

c3i a^ro’^’ own character by the great man who has just been lost to our 
or,^-^ With reference to tbealinsions made to the Raja’sreligiouJ 

I must Tf unpleasant reflections which have resulted thcreLm, 

of n. m ° nllnsions. In a promiscuous assembly composed 

^ persons of various persuasions, who have been convened only as frUnZ and 

^/Hirers of the late Raja to commemorate such oscelloncies of his character as 
1 can nppreoiato t*» comnuia, any expressions calonlatcd to disturb tho har- 
mony of Ae meeting are much to be deprecated. To the remarks made on tho 
l^iae retrogrado movomeuta and his obstructions to progress, I can only say that 
it IS unfair to compare him with persons who were his juniors by more Z haU 

1 m Tt- "" u the statesmanship of a by¬ 

gone politician, such os, Mr. fitt by saying that he was no reformer, or that he dfd 
no propose household suffrage. A man ia this respect can oni; be con,^ d 
1 n /ns contemporaHos. Judged by such a standard the lUja would cer- 

*“ ■"«- 

«^t I lor the first time saw a dignitary of frkurch wRh rh^Mtc™"” 
^amo mtiinatoly ac,uaintad. The late Bishop Corrie of Madras, Aon A^h 

lips thst ho much admired aurhlJlrr ow« 

hm we have mot here to dcpio^- ^ 
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Baboo Koylasb Cliunder Bose, said :— 



“The Eaja was to all intents and purposes the head and leader of the 
native community, and though isolated for the last few days of his mortal 
career on earth from home, relatives and friends, and though given solely to 
his religious devotions far away under the shady and perfumed groves of 
Brindaban, his moral influence was not the less felt here than when ho was^ 
present amongst us. (Cheers). Orthodox or heterodox, liberals or conservatives 
all alike bowed to him—a circumstance which speaks to the power which true 
greatness will always exercise whether in the midst of a family or a nation 
without reference to the diversities of opinions, tastes and religions feelings 
which may exist among the individual members of that family or that nation, 
(Choors). Tho opinions, tastes, and religious feelings of Baja Radha Kanta * 
were certainly not in accord with those of the present generation—the go-ahead 
portion of tho community who, with a praiseworthy zeal, are striving hard to 
get rid of the innumerable evils with which our social system happen^ to bo 
blended—who would marry widows, who would abolish caste, who would lay 
a ban on polygamy, oven if it were by means of legislative interference—who 
would refuse to thoir dying parents tho rite of Unlurjully^ and would rather 
gladly consign their remains to the earth than to the devouring element which in 
a moment reduces every thing to ashes. And yet, Sir, if I mistake not, this meeting 
is composed chiefly of tho advocates of widow marriage and social reform, against 
whom, whose opinions and actions, Rajalladha Kanta, out of tho Binccrity of his 
own heart, always set his face. Docs not therefore tho unanimity of fcoliug with 
which we mourn his loss point to a moral of tho gravest import? When heterodoxy 
in an earnest spirit honors orthodoxy, it is a phenomenon which can alone be 
explained by the hypothesis that true greatness will, in spite of all adverse circum- 
stances, rise superior to all religious and social differences, and causo its influ¬ 
ence to be felt by all alike whether in or out of church. 

We admire, Sir, oud honor the memory of the lamented deceased, not simply 
because he was a great scholar, or because ho was tho author of a Sanskrit Eucy- 
clopmdia, or because he was a pious Hindu, or because he was a good and an amiable 
man, but because he united in hia person all those noble qualitjcs both of mind and 
eart which would impart greatness to any man of any age or nation.CIuad cheers.) 

If it could be said of any noblem.au oC this c<Mintrj that he had a kingly nature^ 
that charity beamed in his conntenanco and patriotism glowed in his heart, it 
wuld bo Bsia only, with equal justice aud truth, of that vonorublo and pious 
iudu who has just departed this life, whasc ashes have been v/o^hed into the 
anges, but whose soul has found a home whore peace aud rest ’'ver dwoU.” 

Tho Uevd. Mr. Dali said 

‘ That the name of the Raja Radha Kauta wag knowu^ nut only iu Europe and 
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iQ England, but for years had been honored also in America. Seeing no other 
American present, he felt it a duty to declare the fact that there wore scholars 
on that side of the world, almost antipodal to India, who would bo proud to add 
their voices to-day to those of the Raja’s more intimate friends, in commemora¬ 
tion of his worth, and as an expression of simple gratitude to God that ho had 
lived. Personally, he rejoiced that he had been allowed, through ten or a dozen 
years, to be often in conversation with the good old man, whom none could closely 
commune with, and not love as a father. On several occasions the Raja had 
trusted him with messages, and had also by him sent volumes of his grandest work 
to libraries in America, wherein it was likely to be consulted by men who longed to 
acquaint themselves with the truth that lay hidden in the East beneath the Sanskrit 


tongue. Among the receivers of the last volume of the Sabdalialpa-dninuiy were 
the two oldest American Universities at Cambridge and at New Haven, and the 
Astor Library in the city of New York. Mr. Dali had also been made an inter¬ 
mediary by the American Oriental Society, whose journals and. publications it had 
often been his pleasure to hand over to the revered Raja enjoying his smile and selam 
at their reception. Within a few weeks some of these missives of appreciative 
good-will had reached him from Boston, endorsed with the name of Radha Kanta 
Deva. The news of his death would reach American scholars as that of a dear 
friend i almost a porsoual friend ; certainly as that of a fellow of the Republic of 
knowledge, and an eminent citizen and brother in the common wealth of learning. 
Ro much had been said already, and so very much more remained to be said, that the 
epoaker found it very difficult to decide what should be touched and what omitted. 
The grandest lesson of the Raja’s life to this age clearly is his li/e—lotig industry 
in itudy ; his incessant mental hdx)r in a land whore such labor is unfortunately as 
exceptional aa it is rich in opportunity. Other speakers had touched on this point, 
and he would turn another leaf, lie saw there an extended procession of the coun! 
nllors and Governors of India, stretching through more than half a century ; and 
.down along that chain of men, that goodly company welcomed by all, taking 
hand after hand, and passing on from one to the other, natural, kindly, and 
quickening as a flash of pure electric light, he saw the Raja ; the. common link of 
ail, the bond of all. From Lord Bentiuck (or before him) down to Canning nnd 
filgiu and Lawrence; from Hcber down to Bishop Cotton, Htatc and church 
alike joined hands in him ; and in his geuilemauhood and ready accessibility and 
fliiiccriiy, wore made one. There was an clement of aOoution and paternity iu the 
novor-jewtUed, %vhitu-roL m| pain'arch, which crowned and graced hia-.-Uier gifts, 
aud ma lo thorn fragrant, at did the Bda and iho Ufa^noJU thoso palace gardens* 
whole he ho loved to walk aud tall: with his £ri,.nd3. He had one gift hiplu r and 
belt.. lh:u* all llu... ; it wii. U.c ul worahip. the spirit if n„’t of prayer vet 

of solf-c. ''.^eolation to tho Inauitc, tho inmost vital spirit of religion. The iionor'd 
chairman hnd somewhat plnyfuHy .;:dkd L.alia KuiUa uuidolalor. O4 this poilt 
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ue speaker,) I havo a special message, tp such as think he worshipped' idols. 
I almost hear him now, saying, “ Tell them all; let them know the truth j show 
them what was the religion which sustained me in all my work.** That handsome 
temple of Krishna which the Raja built within his grounds not many yeare ago 
is said to hold in its shrine an idol of the god, made of the nine most precious 
toetals. I asked my venerated friend one day Raja, “do you worship that idol V 
No:—never worship idols/* was his reply: “they aro for our little ones/* 
With a smile bo added, “you give your children dolls?*’ I answered, yes ; to play 
with, not to worship. “ We give children dolls,” he continued, “ until they 
grow big enough to worship without such help.’’—Then dear Raja if you never 
worship idols, what do you worship?—“My worship,** he replied, “my religion, 
is shaloUkyo^ to be always in the same place with god j Shamippo to be drawing* 
nearer and nearer to god; Shajugio to bo in conscious communion with god ; 
Xsirban^ to be lost in god, as a star in the morning light,’* This, (I said) “ this, 
Raja, is my religion : I was taught as a Christian child by a Christian mother, to 


♦ Mon is nought, is less than nought ;* 

* Thou, our god, art all in all.’ 

Thus, friends, was it made clear to mo that Rodha Kania was no idolater, and, 
that what sustained him in his trials, and so largely redeemed him from his errors, 
rescued him from self-indulgence, hold him nobly up through a long life and 
made him a man to bo honored tlio world over,—was the very spirit and 
essence of all religion, the absolute religion of humauity, the soul^ struggle 
toward the Infinite, its sustained aud ever renewed communion with its creator 
and Father. I need not say what I would, if possible, have added to that unde- 
hned worship of the Omnipresent, I feel bound aud charged to testify that tlio 
Raja’s personal faith was not of tlie outward form, but of the inmost spirit. And 
he looked to the day when all castes and nations should be ojio in the. same spirit. 
This appeared on mn/.y occasions, of which oueexa’nple will now suffice. At the 
time of hia magnificent celebration of Quec’e. Victoria becoming Kmpress of 
India, the Raja was particularly struck with one figure that occurred in a pub¬ 
lished notice of his loyalty. The words are perhaps familiar to you. They aro 
these ; “ out of an unknown antiquity there comes an unlooked-for wisdom in the 
fact that the gods, in the b.'^ginning, divitiod ^luin into vevi, as the hand is divided 
into fingers, that it might be more helpful to it self. “ That’i it ; that in the thing 
(said the Kaja to me) “ you havo it exactly 1’’ And ho went on to say that eomo* 
thing like a cUvj jlon of labor had dearly been oidaim <l by Th'd amor«g all nations 
for lli.' cluhovutioii of tUo (rui ro' ^iou for U*e vvoihi. TIium (hj Im:. icachcd H 
height, of real manhood, a?i<; of true infiuence i?. scllolii-.- iu India, Jihigland 
and America; and as a wordiippor lu-d iiri.Vt er will bo loved by « graiofu* 
pc'.;lr?j-hy/' 
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'• Babu Qiris Chandra Qhose said:— 

** The late Raja Sir Radlia Kanta Dev was not only distinguished in literaturo- 
and in politics, but he was besides the most innocent of men, his moral worth 
was superior to that of any one of his contemporaries. There are spots in tho moon, 
but I defy any in that large assembly to declare that there existed tho least taint 
or blemish in the character of the man whose memory we had met to honor. 
Essentially tho most moral of men tho chaste bent of his mind led him to resent 
as a personal grievance the law for the suppression of sail. The opposition was 
not the fruit of a selfish bigotry, but was dictated by motives the purest, and I 
fully believe that if tho Raja had been born a woman as ho was a man, and if tho 
fates had so ordained that ho should have been reduced to the hard destiny of a 
widow he would have cheerfully, yea exultingly mounted tho funeral pile in order 
to mount to the Heaven of his fervid imagination. Tho chastity of his nature 
suggested the belief that the act for the abolition of Sat% would be regarded 
as a downright grievance by his country-women and this belief urged him to the 
course he adopted. I cannot conclude without giving expression to a deep sense 
of gratitude for the earnestness and warmth with which the leaders of the bar 
and the missions and of native society have come forward to do honor to the- 
memory of the greatest of modem Hindus.’^ 

Raja Sir Radha Kanta Dev Bahadur, k.c.s.i., left three sons, Kumar 
Mahendra Narayan Dev, Rajendra Narayan Dev, and Devendra Narayan 
Dev. The first left no male issue, the third left two sons, Brajendra 
Narayan and Surendra Narayan of whom tho latter survives. 

RAJA RAJENDRA NARAYAN DEV, BAHADUR. 

Raja Rajendba Naeayan Dev Bahadue, the second son of Raja Sir 
Radha Kanta Dev Bahadur, k.c.s.i., was born in the month of June 1815-. 
He belongs to tho Senior Branch of Maharaja Nava Krishna’s family, and 
is the most senior in ago of all the living members of the two branches. 
He received from Government the title and dignity of Raja Bahadur 
on the 30th April 1869, with the usual Khilat or robe of honor, 
jewels, Bword and shield. Tho following extract from official papers 
bears on the subject of this title. 

Kumar Uajondni Ivaruyan Dev is the only surviving eon of tho 
late Raja Sir Radha Kanta Bahadur, who, it is well-known, was one of 
the most remarkable and distinguished native gentlemen of the present 
century. He was thoroughly esteemed and respected by all classes of 
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tlie community not only for his learning, which indeed acquired .for 
him an European reputation, but for the integrity and purity of his 
life. The Lieutenant-Governor is satisfied that the bestowal of a title 
on the son in recognition of the eminent merit of the father would be 
an act which would be thoroughly appreciated by the native commu¬ 
nity. Though of course ho has not the merits of his father, the 
Lieutenant-Governor has reason to believe that he is in every respect 
deserving of the honor. His Honor would therefore recommend that 
the title of Raja Bahadur which has been conferred upon the represent¬ 
atives of the family for generations may be continued to the only ^ 
surviving member, who is in every way fitted to the dignity/’ 

The following is tho Notification No. 693, (Political), dated 30th 
April 1869, published in the Gazette of India, 1st May, 1869. 

‘‘ In recognition of the distinguished character and merits of the 
late Raja Sir Radha Kanta Dev Bahadur, K. o. s. i., and of tho services 
rendered by his ancestors to the British Government the Viceroy 
and Governor General in Council is pleased to confer upon his son, ’ 
Kumar Rajendra Narayan Dev, the title of Raja Bahadur’* as a 
personal distinction.” 


In 1870, Raja Rajendra Narayan was also by Government order 
exempted from attendance in Civil Courts. He is an orthodox Hindu 
and his earnest zeal in preserving tho religion of his ancestors has \ 
endeared him to the Hindu community. He is a great admirer of 
Sanskrit scholars, and is the object of general love and respect for hia > 
courteous and social habits. Ho is the president of the Kayaetha Kula 
Sanya JRakshina Sava and a member of the British Indian Associa* 
tion, and for sometime ho was an Assiotant President of the Sanatafk 
Dhanna Rahshini Sava. He has caused several tanks to be excavated 
in his Zamindaries, and instituted patsalas for aflPbrding elementary 
education to the children of his Byats. He made a liberal gift of 
land in Cal^jutta, Kumartali, for the Burning Ghat, and is always ready 
to contribute liberally to all objects of public interest. 

Raja Rajendra Narayan Dev Bahadur, aged 66 years, has an only 
fion, named Kumar Girindra Narayan Pev, who is now serving Qoveni* 
ffient as a Deputy Magistrate and Collector in Bardwau. 
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RAJA RAJ KRISHNA DEV, BAHADUR. 

Raja Raj KRiaHNA Dnv Bahadur, son of the Maharaja Nara 
Krishna Dev Bahadur, was born in a.d. 1782. He was only 15 years old 
when ho lost his hither, and as heir to the vast ivealth and an exten¬ 
sive estate he lived like a prince or Umrao. On the occasion of his 
marriage in 1791, the Governor General, the Commander-in-Chief, and 
the other high officials joined the marriage procession, and the 4,000 
sowars, &c., whom the Maharaja Nava Krishna Bahadur had the 
privilege of retaining in his service contributed to the pomp and 
pageantry with which the event was celebrated. 

Raja Raj Krishna Bahadur was exceedingly handsome and an excel¬ 
lent rider. Ho was a good Bengali, Hindi, and Persian scholar, and the 
best patron of his time of music and Sanskrit learning. His muni¬ 
ficence and magnanimity were also unbounded. Ho wrote a book in 
Bengali on the genealogy and marriage connections of the Kulin 
Sa^asthas, called the Kula Pradipa, He had also written in both Urdu 
and Persian, the “ Dewan Raja” and “ Masnavi Raja,” and took great 
interest in all social movements. He caused to be erected two bating 
slats on the river-side, and made a gift of lands to Goverumeht fo”r 
the Custom House and Police Thanas in Calcutta and land for more 
than three miles in length for constructing the Barrackpore Road. Ho 
excavated 100 tanka at different places, and also a largo lUud from 
KJiardali to Natagar, 

The title of Raja Bahadur was conferred on him after the death 
of his father by the Hon’ble Sir John MacFlierson, the then Governor 
General of India. Raja Raj Krishna Bahadur died at tho age of 42 years 
in the month of August 1824, a. d., leaving behind him eiglit sons, viz. 
Siv Krishna, Kali Krishna, Devi Krishna, Apurva Krishna, Madhav 
Krislrna, Kamal Krishna, Narendra Krishmi, and Jadavoudra Krislma, 
of whom we noUcc tho lives of the second, fourth, sixth and seventh 
wliose accounts wo have been able to collect. 

RAJA KALI KkR HNA DEV, BAHADUR. 

Baja Kai.i Krishva Dev BAUAUun, was the second son of R.ija 
llaj KnaUua Dahodur. la lao year iao3, Iac was Created Raja Bahadur 
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by Lord William Bentinck, the then Governor General of India, who 
honoured him also with a gold medal and a JSlhUat, After the demise of 
his illustrious cousin Raja Sir Eadha Kanta Dev Bahadur, k. c. s. i,, he 
upheld the dignity of the Hindu religion and promoted its interests. Ho 
translated into Bengali, Rasselas, Gay's Fables, and several other works. 
Her Majesty the Queen and Empress of India favoured the Raja with 
an autograph letter, to which was appended her sign manual in appre¬ 
ciation of his successful translation of the great Sanskrit work the 
Mdha Nataka, which, with permission he had dedicated tp Her Majesty. 
The Emperor of Germany, the Emperor of the French, His Majesty 
the King of Belgium, His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, and the 
King of Oudh, honoured him with gold medals in recognition of his 
high attainments in the Sanskrit language. His Majesty the King of 
Nepal also created him a Knight of the Gurkah Star. 

Raja Kali Krishna Bahadur was a corresponding member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland and of Paris. He 
was a fellow of the Calcutta University, a Justice of the Peace for the 
VrOwn of Calcutta, a Governor of the Mayo Native Hospital, a Manager 
of the Government Bethune Female School and President of the Sanatan 
Dharma Rakshini Sava. 


Raja Kali Krishna Bahadur died at the age of 66 years in tho 
Holy City of Benares on the 11th April 1874, leaving three sons, Raja 
Harendra Krishna Bahadur, Kumar Uday Krishna Bahadur and Kumar 
Amarendra Krishna Bahadur. 


KUMAR APURVA KRISHNA DEV, BAHADUR. 

KuMiia Apubva Kbishka Dev Bahadur was the fourth son of 
Raja Raj Krishna Bahadur and a grandson of ^laharaja Nava Krishim 
Bahadur. Ho was a Persian aqliplar and had a knpwledge of Engbish 
and Sanskrit, besides considerable merit as a poet. He obtained the 
honor of Knighthood from the King of Spain. Ho oanied vii a 
constant correspondence with several uf the European noblon and 
of letters. Ho was upright in his behaviour and social in mauticvs and 
of frugal habits. He died in 1967, U’liviug twu tous, Kuuiar 
tnd Upendift Krishna. 

M' 
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AHARAJA KAMaL KRISHNA DEV, BAHADUR. 




Maharaja Kamal Krishna Dev Bahadur is tlie sixth and the 
eldest surviving son of the late Raja Raj Krishna Dev Bahadur of Sava- 
bazar. He is at present the head of the Junior Branch of the Savabazar 
Raj family. He was born in September 1820, a.d., and received his educa¬ 
tion in the late Hindu College. After leaving College he gave himself up 
to literary pursuits and Hindu theology was his favourite study. The two 
Bengali Newspapers “ Gunakar” and Bhaskar” which were conducted 
under his auspices, were chiefly wiitten by him, and ho became a good 
Bengali writer. He is a man of strong common sense and is well- 
known for his honourable feelings and a charitable disposition. As 
instances of his liberality, we may state, that ho has created a perpetual 
fund in the District Charitable Society for the maintenance of twelve 
Hindu widows. Ho has given land for the construction of a road in 
the District of Tippera and a building for the accommodation of the 
Ivhardah Charitable Municipal Dispensary, and has contributed a sum 
of Rs. 2,000, to the Building Fund of the Mayo Hospital, besides an 
annual subscription. A donation of Rs. 2,000 has beon given by him 
to the Indian Scitneo Association, and ho pays regularly a monthly 
subscription of Ra 25. He pays also an annual scholarship to the 
boys of the Oriental Seminary, and has offered a donation of Rs, 2,O00 
towards its building fund. His rauuificonce during the famines of 
1806 and 1874 d'-serves special notice. On the former occasion he opened 
an Annachatra in his house at Savabazar on an extensive scale, and 
besides gave subscriptions, utensils, clothings, and blankets ; and on the 
latter occasion he opened a Relief House in his Khardah Garden, and 
gave a subscription of Rs. 10,000 to the Central Relief Fund, He has 
also given Rs. 2,200 to the Indian Famin Fund. 

In recognition of the loyalty which has characteiised the Savabazar 
Raj family since the commencement of the British sway and his liberality 
cj a Ztiiiiindar; His ExccUcucy Lord Lytton the Viceroy and Governor 
General gracion^ly pluar?od to confer on him the title of Raja*' as a 
mark of persona) distiuctioji on the grand oceusion of the Imperial 
AsBcmldage, held at Delhi on the 1‘it Jnnnary, 1877. 

.'^,tthe Darbftv held at Bclvedevs on the .Utli 187/, Hii 
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Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengt^l presented to him the follow¬ 
ing A-am? ad; 


** Raja— -The title of Itaja which you have a^vrays enjoyed as a matter of 
courteay and by popular recognition, has now been tt. py conferred upon yon in 
recognition of your liberal support of every measure fo.v the benefit of your 
countrymen. Your donations to the public charities of Calcutta have been, 
munificent, you have also given largely of your wealth in supporiv dispensaries, 
Bchoolfl, roads, and other objects of public interest in the interior. j Q^ly 
instance your magnificent donations of Rs. 10,000 to the Central Relieii pugd of 
the late Bengal Famine, of Bs. 2,000 to the building fund of the Mayo H-Qgpjtal 
—a hospital erected for the benefit of your poor countrymen, and of Rs. l,00\.-i ^ 
the Bardwan Fever Relief Fund. No subscription has ever been tai.sed in OaloutU^ 
to which you have not most willingly contributed, and have thus maintained the 
reputation for generosity of one of the oldest families of Calcutta.” 

The title of Maharaja was also conferred on him by His Excellency 
Lord Lytton, the late Viceroy and Governor General, on the 23rd 
February 1880 and the investiture took place at Belvedere on the 31st 
March 1880, on which occasion a sannad end a Khilat, consisting of 
a large-sized diamond ring, &o., were presented to him 

The Maharaja as Zamindar of Parganna Gangamaudal, in Zilla 
Tippera, Bengal, rendered assistance to Government at the time of 
the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857. He has two sous, viz.^ Kumar Nil Krishna 
and Kumar Binay Krishna; and on the occeisiou of their marriage 
ceremony His Excellency the Cyommander-in-Chief, His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the Cliief Justice and several other 
respectable European and native gentlemen were present. 


MAHARAJA NARENDRA KRISHNA DEV, BAHADUR, 

Maharaja Narendra Krishna BAHADun was the seventh son 
of Raja Raj Krishna Bahadur. He served Government for sometime 
as Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector in several districts and 
afterwards resigned the public service. He is a Vice-President of lh« 
Britisli Indian Association, and a Commissioner of the town of 
Calcutta. He takes an active part in every public meeting and is iorO' 
most in every uioveuieut for the sooiali moral, and political improve* 
xneut of hU couutryineu. He was a ineiuber of tbo Yicoiagal Counoil. 
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re( 3 €ived from title of Raja Bahadur and 

subsequently the title of Ma’naraja at the Imperial Assemblage, held at 
Delhi on the Ist January together with a medal and robes of honor. 
At the Darbar held at Belvedere on the 14th August 1877, Hia Honor 
the Lieutenant-Go^Bengal presented to him the following 
tannad :— 

‘‘Maha.eA'^^—M aharaja, of which 1 now present you ih^sannad^ 
has been cor furred upon you as a representative of an old and highly respectable 
family o'*- Bengal, and in recognition of your public service as a member of the 
QQYpuUor General’s Council and a Municipal Commissioner/’ 

The Maharaja is an exceptionally good English scholar, and is of 
excellent character. He is highly esteemed by both the European and 
Native communities, and has always been forward in contributing 
liberally to almost all charitable institutions and public funds. 

The Maharaja has seven sons, of whom tho second Kumar Gopendra 
Krishna, h. a. b. l., is serving Government as Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector of Baharampur, Bengal. 

RAJA HARENDRA KRISHNA DEV, BAHADUR. 

Raja Harendra Krishna Dev, Bahadur, is the eldest son of Raja 
Kali Krishna Dev, Bahadur. He entered the service of Government 
in March 1851 as a Deputy Magistrate, and served in various districts 
in the Province of Bengal, aud had reached in course of promotion 
the first grade of the Subordinate Executive Service. His services on 
several occasions have been acknowledged by the Lieutenant-Governors 
of Bengal, and, in 1866, he was appointed a member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council. He received from Government the title of ** Raja 
Bahadur^ on the 4th June 1874, and is at present a fellow of tho 
Calcutta University, and a Member of the Faculties of Art and Law. 
Raja Harendra Krishna Bahadur has now retired on pension from tho 
Govemmont service. He has two sons. 

Ttfio Other Mniinent Men connected with the Savabazor Baj Family, 
RAJA 8ITA NATH BOSE, BAHADUR. 

Raja Sita Nath Bose, Bahadur was the «on of Baba Madan 
Mohan Bose, a Kulin Kryaslha of Kriehaaghar. He was « grandaon 
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by the daughter’s side of Braja Mohan Dev, the nephew of Maharaja 
Nava Krishna Dev Bahadur, by whom he was maintained and educated. 

Baja Sita Nath commenced his services under Governmentr in the 
judicial line as a MunsefT. He afterwards became the Superintendent 
of the Govemment Toshakhana, in this capacity he discharged his 
duties with such energy and prudence, that he soon gained the esteem of 
his superiors; and when the estate of the present Nawab Nazim of Bengal 
was during his minority being mismanaged by the wicked intrigues of 
his Muhammadan courtiers, Raja Sita Nath Bose Bahadur was selected 
and deputed as Dewan to the Nawab Nazim. By his ability and strict 
economy he put the Nizam’s estate into order, and received the title of 
Raja Bahadur” and a Khilat from Government. Sometimo before his 
death he retired from service to enjoy the fruits of bis lifers labour. 
Ho left only a daughter as heiress of his property and representative of 
his family. 


RAJA PRASANNA NARAYAN DEV, BAHADUR. 

Raja Pbasanna Nabayan Dbv, Bauadub, was the eldest son of 
Sri Narayan Dev, and a great grandson of the eldest brother of 
Maharaja Nava Krishna Dev, Bahadur. 

He commenced his services under Govemment os a Deputy Super¬ 
intendent of the Toshakhana attached to the Office of the Secretary to 
the Government of India, Foreign Deportment, but for his intelligence 
and integrity he was soon promoted to the office of the Superintendent, 
which was vacated by his cousin, Raja Sita Nath Bose, Bahadur. 

Raja Prasanna Narayan, Bahadur, by his great intelligence and 
honesty, secured for himself the high approbation of the Qovemora 
General, Lords Kllenborough and Httdinge, and the good opiniou ef the ^ 
then several Chief Secretaries, Sir Herbert Maddock, the Hoa’bfo Mr, 
Thomason, Sir F. Currie and Sir Henry Elliot; who equally bote 
testimony to his great and rare merits and goed qualities. The high 
character of Raja Prasanua Narayan, Buhadar, obtained for him the 
honorary distinotton of Rat Bahadur]from Cfovemmetttin the year 1847, 
and eventually the title of ” Baja Bahadur” was also conferred upon 
bim« 
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y ^10 Right Hon’ble Lord Hardinge Goveruor General of India^ 
recorded his opinion as follows, about tho character and qualification of 
Raja Prasanna Narayan Dev, Bahadur: 


Calcutta^ Zrd January^ 1848. 


” I have great pleasure in recording my sense of the excellent 
•ervices of Raja Prasanna Narayan Dev, Bahadur, the Superintendent 
of the Toshakhana. This officer accompanied me in 1845 to the 
North-West Frontier as the head of his Department, and I have, on 
several occasions, stated in public Darhar and elsewhere my approbation 
of his services. During the Campaign of the Batlej and tho whole 
period of my sojoiirn in the Upper Provinces, and especially on the 
occasion of my visiting Labor, very responsible duties devolved on tho 
Rai, and they were always performed to my satisfaction. 

I last year confcri’ed on the Rai Bahadur his present title which 
was notified in the Government Gazette, and in consideration of his 
great merits, hla excellent personal character, and his highly respectable 
family and connection, I think him quite worthy to be advanced to tho 
rank and title of Raja. 

In reference, however, to his present employment it would probably 
bo more expedient that the bestowal of this title should be deferred till 
bis retirement from office. 

1 give tbe Rai this note of my opinion of bis official services and 
merits as a mark of my personal esteem, and it is my intention to 
present him with a gohi medal with a suitable inscription which I shall 
i-jnd to him from England.” 


(Sd.) HARDINGE. 


On the death of Raja Sita Nath Bahadur, the Dewanship to tho 
Nawab Nazim of Bengai became vacant, and at the recommendation of 
Government, the post was conferred upon Riya Prasanna Narayan Dov, 
Bidmdur, v. ho indd it with great credit and cffi:cted a great many 
chflug.-a (wlnrli wmv app roved of both by tho Government and t’ne 
Nawab) to n-Boio tho Niza nat from tho ruinous conBequonoos of past 
fn:sn''»nagt uu ui. 

With ' ho pv-ruiission '.f li.is Highness the Nawab Nazim of Bengal, 
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?rasaiina Narayan Dev was temporarily employed in 1859, 
Honorary Assistant Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign 
Department, to accompany His Excellency the Governor General to 
Lucknow and Cawnpore. Eaja Prasanna Narayan did not live long to 
enjoy the honors he received from Government. In 1870, he died 
leaving two sons, Kumar Jogendra Narayan and Kumar Jatindra 
Narayan, of whom the former died in 1879. 


XXVIIL—THE SEN FAMILY OF KALUTOLA. 

A PECULIAR interest attaches to the Sen Family of Kalutola, 
formerly of Gouriffa, situated in the 24-Pargannas District, but lying 
opposite tht! town of Hughli. Its chief title to public notice lies in 
the facts that it rose to distinction by its connection with the causa 
of literature, education and social progress, and that it co . ^tinues to 
be attached to the same cause with more than ordinary interest even 
in its third generation, since its foundation. In the ancient Hindu 
Bociiil system, while the Brahmin caste constituted the hereditary 
priesthood, the Baidyas or physician caste almost formed a literary class, 
and it was not surprising that tho Baidya family of the Sens of 
Kalutola, should have taken to literature so largely as a vocation. Like 
the Dattas of Ram Bagan, the Sens have become a literary family, and 
like the Dattas, the Sen’s have been often Hclected .to fill places of tho 
highest rank under the Government, by whom they have boon held in 
groat estimation for their peculiar probity. 

Tho first member of the family, who made a figure, under th<l 
British Government, was the lato Ram Kamal Sen, popularly known 
as Dewau Ram Kamal Sen, the second son of Gokul Chandra Sen, 
who had acquired a peculiar reputation for his attachment to the 
Baionavas, and for hidi rigid praobico of the religious austerities of th# 
*ect. Tho case of Ram Kamal Sen was another bright instance of th« 
distinction which waits upon natural intelligonctj and strict probity, 
well directed and well employed. Bora at a time when tho preseui 
eysbem of education hai hardly boon perhaps c mceivc 1, Ram Ka nal 
availed himself of the limited opportunities which were then acceetible 
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and pursuit of the English language and literature. 
By diligent study under the few men who were capable of ira. 
parting e^en elementary English education, he acquired such a profit 
ciency in the English language that he spoke and wrote it with moro 
than ordinary credit for hia time. To his own exertions it is mainly 
Owing that he rose to distinction. Entirely a self-made man of an 
ancient stock that, in the vicissitudes of time, had sunk into compara¬ 
tive poverty, he raised himself by his talents and his character for 
integrity from the obscure post of a compositor to the responsible 
ofBce of Dewan to the Bank of Bengal, at a time when the Govern¬ 
ment held the largest interest, and took the most active part in the 
management of the Bank. A rigid Baienav like his father Gokul 
Chandra, who was a Sheristadar in the Hughli Court on a salary of 
Es. 50 a month, Bara Kamal was naturally of a religious turn of mind, 
and continued to the end of his life an orthodo]^ Hindu, faithful and true 
to the religion of hia fathers. But bis orthodoxy was such that while 
firm and unyielding in his adherence to his own religion, he freely 
entered into European society, in which he was at least held in real 
respect. Nor did tbU orthodoxy prevent him from appreciating tho 
great value of those parts of the Weatern system of principles and 
practice, whioa were calculated to revolutionise and rogonorate Hindu 
society to now and improved forms of life, A thorough Bengali and 
exceptionally good English scholar, he cheerfully came forward with hm 
great practical knowledge to become the pioneer of progress in Bengal, 
With that earnestness and seal, which give vitality to enlarged and 
thoughtful minds, he took a leading and active part in the promotion 
pf all projects for the advancemeut of the people of Bengal In tha 
path of progress opened out to them by the Government. Promiuently 
connected with most Societies and Committees which exlgted In hie day, 
he was on active membor of the Committee of Management of both 
vf the Hindu and Sanskrit Colleges, and became in luno identified with 
tlie cause of Native Education in Bengal. So welbknown was his great 
cxpisfience of the management of educational institutions and so 
palbxiiic bis sympathy with the eaueo of education that, though a 
Sativr, be waaapacially eelecUd to sit on the Committee which directed 
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tlie afTairs of tlio Parental Academic Institution, since merged in the 
Doveton College, then as now, the Institution for the education espe¬ 
cially of European and Eurasian youths of the middle classes* But 
his services in the cause of education were not confined simply to 
precepts, but were practically testified by his contributions to the Journals 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Agricultural and Horticul¬ 
tural Society of India, and particularly by his well-known Bengali and 
English Dictionary. His desultory writings in the Asiatic Society’s 
publications and the introduction to his Dictionary will give a tolerably 
fair idea of the great progress he had made, almost unassisted and by 
his own exertions, towards a mastery of the English language. Though 
his memory, enriched by rare qualities of mind and heart, will not 
soon fade away, it is likely to be long associated with the name of 
Horace Hay man Wilson, late Bodeu Professor of Sanskrit in the 
Oxford University with whom for the best years of his life, and till the 
day of his death, he had been on terms of the most intimate and 
confidential friendship. Ram Kamal Sen had very rightly appreciated 
the true value of the Western system of education, and had, therefore, 
applied the whole powers of his mind to its diffusion among the people 
of Bengal. It is generally to his credit that though his official position 
should have bent his tastes and inclinations to monetary and commer¬ 
cial affairs, his unostentatious p^jbriotism should have urged him on to 
devote bis enforced leisure and tho great weight of his personal intlu- 
ence to the advancement of the cause of education, so littlo in unison 
with his regular pursuits. 

Ram Kamal was bora on tho 15th March,1783. He left his native 
village of Gouriffa, and began his career in life on the 19th November, 
1800, He was engaged in December, 1802, with Mr. Namev, Clerk to 
Mr. Blacquire, the Magistrate of Calcutta. In December, 1803, ho 
married and, shortly after, took service under Mr. Blechynden, the 
Governineut Architect. In July, 1804, he entered the service of Dr. 
Hunter, and in the same mouth, was placed in charge of the Hindustani 
Press. His first connection with the Asiatic Scicioty commoncod in 
November, 1806, and he took charge of the Native Hospital at Ohjidnoy 
In November, 1808. Ho began to work for Dr. Horace Hayman Wilson 
17 
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H. March, 1811, and entered into employment under Lieutenant Ramsay 
lu the Fort William College in 1812. ^ 

Ram Kamal was one of the Directors of the Hindu Colleo’e or the 
r^iyala,jah,^\% was then called, with Rajah «opi Mohan D^eb, llabu 
(af erwards Rajah Sir) Radha Kanta Deb, Babus Dwarkanath Tu^ore 
bnk.8sen Sing, Guru Prosad Bose, Shib Chundra Sircar, and Russomoy 
Dutt, and Messrs. David Haro and J.C.C. Sutherland. He was also a 
member of the Managing Committee of the College, and an Honorary 
Member of the Committee of Public Instruction, with the Hon’blo T. B 
(afterwards Lord) Macanlay. It is worthy of note that Mr. Macaular^ 
very genendly concurred in Ram Kamal Sen’s views as regards the best 
measures winch should be adopted for furthering the cause of Native 

wlXlT'r°“ IT Education in 

«luch the Comnnttee of Public Instruction was merged, and, we believe 

acted as its Secretary for a time. He was also Secretary and Superiu- 

H H W 1 C "t”' successively by ProfcS.sor 

w-.i ^ Marshall and Captain Ttoyer 

With BabuDwarka Nath Tagore and other friends of Native edL 
turn, he was also a Member of the Calcutta School Book Society 
He was also one of the Governors of the Native Hospital with Rajah 
Rursing Chundra Roy, Babu Dwarka Nath Tagore Mr Ru^tnn - 

Asiatic Society, and the only Native Member of the Committee of 
I pcrs Ho wa.s also Native Secretary to the Agricultural and IIortT 

^ulturalSocie^. of India, and with Rajah Radbakant Dob and Bi.bu 

Dwarkanath Tagore ho was a Native Member of sever*] Si 

Coiiimiitecs of that Society, of which ho 

President with Rajah Radhakant. The Asiatic Society and th« 

cultural and Horticultural Society were tbo only two literaly I.d 

Tn Ibl V » ’^o-lahorer with Dr. Carey 

m the Agncubural and Horticultural Society, to tlio “ TiMnsaeti. „s’ of’ 
which h. ...tributeu a .aluable paper on the “ Mauufaotui.: of 

,t’u “ w. 

“*“■ ... . l»Hi. spirit u,„, it,, 
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impossible to name any association existing in liis time, in which he did 
not take an active part in promoting the welfare and advancement of 
his countrymen. On the establishment of the Calcutta District Chari¬ 
table Society he circulated an address among the wealthy Native gentry, 
asking them to come forward to the support of such a benevolent and 
useful institution, and for this and other services he was appointed its 
Vice-President. As a practical proof of his earnest sympathy for the 
poorer classes of the city, he gave the District Charitable Society a 
piece of land for the Alms House. He was also a Member of the 
Landholders* Society, the only political organisation then existing^ 
started, we believe, chiefly tlirough the efforts of Babu Dwnrkanath 
lagore and several non-official European gentlemen of note, and sup¬ 
ported by both European and Native Members. In this respect it was 
quite on a diiferent footing from the present British Indian Association, 
which is now composed only of Native noblemen and gentlemen. Ho 
was also a Member of the Municipal Committee, appointed by Lord 
William Bentiuck, at the recommendation of Dr. Ronald Martin ; and 
many sanitary improvements in the city owe their origin to his wisdom 
and foresight, and the practical wisdom of Dr. Issac Jackson. Not 
the least benefit, which that Committee conferred oo the local commu¬ 
nity , was their recommendation, subsequently adopted, for the establish¬ 
ment of the Fever Hospital, no??, more generally known as the Calcutta 
Medical College Hospital, perhaps the largest similar Institution in 
India. 


It was not only that he distinguished himself ns a most earnest 
advocate and friend of Native education ; but at a time when few took 
interest in such questions, lie strongly urged the development and im¬ 
provement of agriculture, gave the support of his inlluonoo to the 
first political association formed in this country, and took su h an 
accurate view of the sanitary wants of Calcutta, as is reniarkablo. 
coming from a layman. 

Ihe Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India thus lamt iito I 
Ihe death of Ram Kainal ;—** Among the Memhnra wlio have been 
taken away from the Society L»y dcatli. Ram Kamal Sen, mry, pcrlifijiK, 
be reckoned f. 3 the foreiu<^;it whoso loss is to bo deplored. Connt L d 
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with tlie Society very shortly after its formation, he was one of llie 
few of its remaining original Members. For several years he held 
the post of Native Secretary and Collector, and at a more recent 
period he was a Vice-President of the Institution. The good example 
he set his countrymen, and, that too at a time when they gave little 
or no attention to any matters connected with the welfare of the 
▼ country, is deserving of much praise. In his regular attendance at the 
monthly meetings, and in the lively interest he took in agricultural 
pursuits, the Society regrets to find that he stood almost alone among 
the Nativ^e Members of tbe Institution.^’ 

Fiv'e days after Ram Kamal’s death, i. <?., on the 7th August, 1844?^, 
a meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was held under tlie chair¬ 
manship of the President, the Hon’blo Sir Edward Ryan. We 
make the following extract from the Proceedings of the Society for 
August, 1844 : — 


The Secretary aanounced with deep regret to the Society the death of an old 
and highly talented associate, and formerly a valuable servant of the Society, 
Dewnn Ram Kamal Sen, a gentleman not less distinguished for his great 
attainments, his enlightened views, hia steady attachment to tho cause of educa¬ 
tion, and his untiriug energy and industry in every good and Uboful work by 
which the community^ Native or European, could be beuctiied tbaii by his modest 
nnd even retiring character and extensive charity. 

The friend and correspondent of Mr. Colebrooko, Professor Wilson, Mr. 
W. 73. Bailey, and many other gentlemen formerly connected with India, he was 
known in Europe as here, as one possessing not only great acquirements in the 
literature of his country, but an ardent desire to see its children regain their 
HBcicub placL amougst tho families of the human race ; and towards this noble 
end, for a whole life wero his strentious endeavours directed. Perhaps, indeed, 
with too much zeal ; for there is reason to believe, that ho fell a sacrifice to over- 
MCrttou in study, lupor-addcd to the labours which his highly reBpousible 
BituutiOQ of Devvon of the Bank oi Bengal, nocot'uurily iin{M>sed upon him. 

ihe llou’blo the President proposed, and it was agreed to nein dist that a 
letter of cuudoleuce expressing the deep regret of the {Society should be addressed 
to hir» family. 


TO BABU UAKl MORAN SEN. 

fiiR,— *I am depired by the llou^blu tho Prosid- ut and Members of the 
AsiaUc .Satiety to < ouv u yuii, and request that you 'vill expicss to the other 
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merabcrfi of tbe family of your late father, the deep and unfeigned regret with 
which the Society has learnt his decease. 

They cannot, Sii-, on sueflFan occasion refrain from testifying to you and his 
relatives and friends the high esteem which his literary acquirements, his steady 
advocacy of the cause of Native education, his many private and public virtues, 
and bia long and valuable services to the Society bad won for him from its Members, 
and from every frieud to literature and science, both in India and in Europe, to 
whom ho was known ; nor will the Society cease to cherish his name, and to 
deplore his lose, as one of the most distiuguished and most deeply lamented of 
their associates. 


I am, &c., 


(Sd.) H. TORRENS, 
Vice-President and Secy,, Asiatic Society, 



The Friend of India, ( 15th August, 1844, ) then edited by the 
late Mr. John Clarke Marsliraan, contained the following obituai-y 
notice of the late Dowan Ram Kamal Sen:— 

During the past week, the papers have announced the death of Ram Kamal 
Sen, the Dewan or Treoaurcr of the Bank of Bengal. The elevated position 
which ho had attained in the Native community of Calcutta, and the great 
influence which he cnjoye»l amoug bis own countrymen, seem to demand more 
than a mere passing notice of his decease. Of the Native gentlemen who have 
raised themselves to eminence in the Native society of Calcutta, by the acqui¬ 
sition and distribution of wealth withiu tke present century, Ram Kamal Sen 
will be freely acknowledged as the moat remarkable. Others havo risen from 
equal obscurity to greater wealth, but none have been distinguished for their 
intellectuttl attainments. Bishouath Mutilnl, lately the Dewan of the Salt 
Oolahs, began life with eight Rupees a month, and is genorally understood to havo 
amassed twelve or fifteen lakhs of Rupees before ho wfis inquired to relinquisl: 
his office. The father of Babu Asootosh Deb, the founder of that wealthy family, 
served a Native master at five rupees a mouth, bofore ho became a clerk in tbo 
late firm of Ftiirlie, Fergnsson & Co., in whose employ, and also in that of the 
American merchants—who named ono of their ships after him, B/imilulal Day, ho 
acciimuialcd a colossal fortune. The present dictator ip the money market, thci 
Rothschild of Calcutta, Muti Babu, began bis career with tho humble salary of 
tcu Uupeoa a month. Ram Kauial ISeu also was the architoot of his own fortune, 
and Wgan life as a compositor in Dr. Hunter^s Hindustani Press at eight Ruju 
mouth, and though he* ia said to have boqueathcil a ciuaUer sum to hi. family 
tniiii the accumulations of any of the Native gentlemen wc have mentioiiud - 
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no report cRTxies hia fortune beyond ten lakhs—yet he has attained a moro 
solid renown, from his connection with the progress of knowledge and civiliza¬ 
tion among his own countrymen, of which ho was one of the most 8trenuons>nd 
distinguished promoters. 

Ho did not long’continue in the subordinate situation of a compositor in the 
Printing Olflco. He attracted the notice of Dr. Wilson, now Professor of Sans¬ 
krit in the University of Oxford, who discovered his natural abilities and his thirst 
for knowledge, and took every opportunity of bringing him forward. His first 
promotion, wo believe, was to some subordinate situation in tho establishment 
of the Asiatic Society, which introduced him to the notice of some of the most 
digtinguisliod membera of Europeau aociety. He had early applied with diligence 
to tUo nequuition o£ English, which he spoko with cousidorablo duenoy. At tUo 
timowealludoto, a good colloquial knowledge of English waa rare, and the 
poeacsBion of it was a sure passport to distinction. Uam Kamal Son came to 
ho recognized os a leading man in tho small band of eulightoned Natives in 
Calcutta. On tho establishment o£ the Calcutta School Book Society, he was placed 

on its Committee, and materially assisted its operations by the compilation and 
translation of several useful works. When the Hindu College was set on foot 
the year after, the organization of it was in a great measure entrusted to him, 
through the recommendation of his constant patron. Dr. Wilson. Here ho had 
an opportunity of indulging hia ardour for the spread of kuowlodge amon- hU 
owu countrymen, and of ezhibiUug his natural aptitude for managiug tho com- 
plicated details of husiuess. His positionio this institution materially improved 
his standing in Native society, and laid the foundation of that inauenco which he 
buhaequently acquired. Three years after the establishment of the Hindu 
College, ha projected the publication of an English and Bengali Dictionary in 
conjunction with Mr. Eelix Corey, the eldest son of Dr. Carey, but his death in 
1823, before a hundred pages of tho work were printed, suspended its further 
progress. It was, we beUevo, soon after this undertaking, that Bam Kama! Sen 
•wo# placed at the head of the Native ostabliehment of tho Mint by Dr. 'Vrason, 
the Assay Master. This highly responsible ond lucrative appointment raised him 
to great distinction, ond his mansion in Colutolali became the resort of the 
wealthy and the learned, and llie fame of his gre.atoess w!.s si .uad far and wide 
through Bengal. In 1830, ho resumed the project of tho Diciiouary, and, with 
great m iscnal labour, completed the undertakiur, and carried tlir.ough tlie Press 
a quarto volwne of 700 pages. It is by far the fullest and most valuable work 
of its Ki.'ji, which we pozsoss, and wi.l h-j tiio must lasting monument of hie 
industry, real, nr.d oru.lition. It u probably thr, work oy which his name will bo 
kskt Toct^gulzcil by poslcriiy. 

Afurr the departure of Dr. Wil.ou U. England, he quitted the service of 
OoTcrmueut, andac . pl .J tho ..(lice vf N., ivc Treasurer uf tlie Bauk. Some 
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mouths back, his constitution began to exhibit symptoms of that decay, wliicb had 
been accelerated, wo have no doubt, by the extraordinary personal labour to which 
he submitted, and which had been one of the main instrumenta of his elevation ; 
and he expired about a fortnight ago, at his family residence in the country, 
opposite the town of Hughly. 

There is scarcely a public Institution in Calcutta, of which ho was not a 
Member, and which he did not endeavour to advance by his individual exertions, 
lie was on the Committee of Papers of the Asiatic Society ; he was a Vice-Pre¬ 
sident of the Agricultural Society; he was one of the Committee of the Calcutta 
School Book Society ; he wag a Manager of the Hindu College. He was equally 
honored in the European and the Native community, and had long been coual- 
dered as one of the most eminent and influential Natives of the metropolis. 
Though he continued through life to maintain the principles of a rigid, and in 
some respects, of a bigoted Hindu,—for he was never in advance of his creed 
to him belongs the merit of having taken a leading part in the efforts which wore 
made for the diffusion of knowledge Among his own countrymen, at the period 
when Lord Hastings, for the first time, repudiated the idea that tho ignorance 
of the people was the firmest safeguard of our empire. He was one of the chief 
iustmmenta in the establishmeub of those iustitutiona which have diffused 
Kuropeau scieuce amoug the Natives, and so greatly raised tho tone of Native 
society. 

On tho death of Iliiin Kiunal, the following letter was a<Ures«ed 
hy Professor Horace Hojnian Wilson to his son, Hari Mohan Sen 

East India House, 

London^ 2nd Novcftibcr^ 1844. 

The accounts I had received from Dr* Grant and Mr. Piddiugton of the 
atate of Ham KamaPs health had prepared me in some degroo for the melancholy 
result which your letter announces, and which I most sincerely Iftjueot. Tito 
confidential iutcrcourao of many years had made me thoroughly acquainfcod r.'th 
my late frieud^s merits, and bia tried worth had socured for him my esteem and 
affoclion. A more sound and sterling charactrr ths aooiocy of Calcutta, Nati\c or 
European, never boasted. The good of his country, the elevation of his country¬ 
men, were the great objects oi his life, but he never made a parade of hb public 
spirit, and lather shrank from, than ooarted notice. While honCi^tJy and caracstly 
iaboTuing for the advancement of the rising generation, he wa- ned in a harry, ho 
did not Tvi.^h to precipitate changea, but to let them develop * bheniiolvCB jpadnnlly 
and safely. Hence he wan goroewhal less popular than scvoiV rf mute ardent 
auil ambitious associate.s ; and was only appreciated, h: d'^^orveri \x> \ " I t 
those who knew him ; of tlicie I was proud to bo ou ', and iroin my oppeil .iiiAUe.i 
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bservatiou, which were more close and constant than those of most of liis 
friends, I know that he was from first to last the most efficient, though not the 
most obtruding, friend and promoter of Native improvement. 

My acquaintance with Ram Kamal commenced towards the end of 1810. ITe 
was then in the service of Dr. William Hunter, and, amongst other duties, was iho 
managing man of the “ Hindustani Printing Press,” of which Dr. Hunter was the 
principal proprietor. At that date Dr. Leyden and myself joined Dr. Hunter in 
the property ; and when that gentleman and Dr. Leyden went to Java early in 1811, 
they left the Press under my charge nominally at least, for I was a young man 
little acquainted with the business of printing, and the real conductor and super¬ 
intendent was Ram Kamal. Dr. Hunter and Dr. Leyden both died in Java, and the 
Press camo almost entirely into my hands, I was joined by Captain Roebuck, Ram 
Kamal continuing to conduct, to our entire satisfaction, all the business details until 
1828, when the establishment was transferred to other proprietors. He was also at 
the same time Sircar to the Asiatic Society, of which I was Secretary, and these 
duties and occupations brought us daily and hourly together, and afforded me every 
opportunity of knowing his ability, integrity and independent spirit. I esteemed 
and loved him, and trusted him with the management of my private affairs, which 
benefited by his regulation of them much more than by my own. We had many 
objocLs in common. Although he had not had time to make much advance in 


Sanskrit, ho was deeply interested in the language and literature, and in its pro¬ 
fessor^. He rras an excellent Bengali scholar as you know, and these acquire¬ 
ments and his connexion with the Asiatic Society, of which he eventually became 
the Native Secretary, fostered in him that love of knowlolge, which was one of 
the pec\iliaritieB of his character. In the course of time, he became Dewan of 
tho Mint; and about the time I left Calcutta, Cashier of the Bank. I left India 
in 1833, a period of twenty-three years, therefore, had passed since I have first known 
him, and during the whole of that time I found him uniformly and cousiatcntly 
intelligeut, indefatigable, upright, and calm. I never for one iushmt s^w him slow 
of comprehenBion, weary of labour, discomposed or angry ; and I never had,nor do 
I believe any one connected with him ever had, a momentary doubt of his probity, 
nowithBtanding*ihc large pecuniary interests which wore in hi? keeping. His labour 
in t^e Mint was at m(^i times intense, for ton and twelve hours a day, jet he was 
alwayt. chi3erful and alert, and truly piano 1 his happiness in tho faithful discharge 
of his duty. To me he was of infinite value .as an adviser iu nil my intercourse 
with his couTitrymeo, and ns a colleague apon whoso judgment and discretion I 
Could always implicitly roly, and v,\o8e personal rogurd ar.,! appreciation of 


my motives secured Idr i’tai."'o and support. Thie war especially the case 
in the mnnrgemcnt of the Hindu Colleg<% of which, se well as myseU, ho was an 
active M«3ml>er. In short, in tho Press,in tLoA:dalic Society, in literary pursuits, in 
public and piivntc business, in tbo Mint, in tho College, we were constantly united y 
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and it must ever be a subject of grateful recollection to recall the long and 
uuiuteiTupted cordiality with which, through so many years, our objects were the 
same. There were very few persons in Calcutta from whom I felt it so painful td 
part as from ray friend,Ram Blamal Sen,and it was some, though an inadequate, com¬ 
pensation to maintain with him a corrcspondeuco.upon subjects, in which we still 
continued to take a common interest. I always looked for his letters with impa¬ 
tience, and valued them not only as proofs of the same activity of mind by which 
the writer was distinguished, but as evidences of undiminishing regard. It is 


y some comfort to know that it continued unimpaired to the end of his existence, 
and I ahall cease to remember him with affection and esteem only when I also 
cease to be. 

In the above review of my long and intimate connexion with Ram Kamal, I 
have indulged my own recollections. I will endeavour to send you next mouth a 
more conuected statement of what I know of his useful and hDnorable public 
career. , 


Your sincere friend, 


(Sd.) H. H. WILSON. 


The connected statement, promised by Professor Wilson in the 
above letter, of Ram Kamal’s useful and honorable public career, is 
unfortunately not furthcoming. 

Ill Biographical Treasury ; a Dictionary of Universal 

Biography^ Fifth Edition, published, in 1815, by Longman, Brown, 
Green and Longmans, the following short notice appears of the late 
Lewan Ram Kamal Sen. The only other distinguished Native of 
India, of whom a short biogiaphieal "Sketch is also given in its pages, is 
the late Rajah Ram Mohan Roy : — 

Ram Kamal Sen, a Hindu of superior attainmeuU, indefatigable industry 
and great influence, was the Dewau or Treogurcr of the Bengal Bank. He was 
originally a compositor at the niudustuni Presn of Dr. Hunter, and may be truly 
called the architect of his own fortuuo. Ilia endeavours to disacminato useful 
knowledge were both zealous and woll-directcd, and throughout his whole career 
he proved himself to be an active promoter of every iastitutiou in Calcutta that 
had for its object the advancoincnt of European science, or the intellectual pro' 
gross of hia countrymen. Died, August, 1841. 

This brief sketch of the eminent man, who left his mark not only 
his own time, but also on sucooeding ger.erallous by the good 
18 
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work he had done for the moral, social, and intellectual advancement 
of his countrymen, would be incomplete on two most important points 
if due prominence were not given to hia strong feeling of religion and 
to the simplicity of hia habits. Ram Kamal was a Vaishnava, and his 
invariablo practice was to sit every morning amid a perfect grovo of 
Tulsi plants, sacred to Vishnu, and to perform his daily prayers, at 
which ho was punctual, never allowing any business arrangement, 
however pressing, to distract him or take him away from the charge of 
this duty, so pleasing to him above all other duties. Among tho 
archioves of his family have been found some manuscript-prayers and 
hymns, composed by him which abound with high devotional fervour, 
and show tho intensity of his love for the Common Father of,mankind. 
Of a piece with his strong religious disposition, wore his personal 
habits. A strict vegetarian, he was also strictly a&steniior.s" Uvino- 
actually on only one real full meal a day. In the evening^/ho partook 
of some light refreshments in the shape of simple sweetmeats with a 
cup or two, and sometimes three cups of tea, of which he was very 
fond. On his return from work, ho used in his Manioktollah Garden 
to cook his own vegetable diet with the help of his servants, ur superin¬ 
tend its cooking, quite as much probably from a disposition to self- 
huimhation as from a wish to be assured that his food was strictly in 
accord with tho tenets of pure Hinduism. 

Ram Kamal Sen had two brothers, viz., Madan Mohan Sen, the 
eldest, and Ram Dliono Sen, the youngest, Madan Mohan was 
Dewau of the Army Clothing Agency at Calcutta. His eldest sou, 
Govmda Chandra Sen, was for many year.s Assistant Secretary to the 
Committee of Public Instruction. This Committee was replaced by 
the Council of Education to which ho s also Assistant Sooretary. 
^ n luH father’s death he succeeded him in tho Army Clothing Agency. 
He was a large Zemindar, liaving at one time been tho owner of 
Haluhalmr Pargann... He was a Justioa of tho Peace for Caicnita, and 
wn« some time Vice-I’residerit of tho Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society, and a Meudier of -Jic Comiuitiec of the British Indian Asso- 
mation, Ih, was one of the chke’ men conneotod with the Calcutta 
Planch oi ihi Biiuk ol UinT, iai,. Cjiina, and Japan, nov, dofunet. 
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Madu Sudan Sen, tko now surviving son of Madan Mohan, is the 

Khazanchi of the Agra Bank. , , „ 

Ram Dhone Sen, the youngest brother of Ram Kamal Sen, was a 
Deputy Collector. An exceptionally good Persian scholar, ho was 
the author of an oxcollont edition of English and Persian Dictionary. 
His eldest son, Madhav Chandra Son, w.as formerly Assistant Khazanchi 
of the Bank of Bengal, but succeeded Hari Mohan Son in the office 
of Khazanchi of the Bank, and filled it for nearly forty-two years 
drawing a salary of Rs. 1,200 a month. During this long period of 
his service, he was highly esteemed by the successive Directors and 
Secretaries of the Bank, and was looked upon by all who had busings 
transactions with him as a kind and courteous gentleman. Ho 
retired from the Bank’s service in the year 1879, and is now drawing 
e pension of Rs. 260 per mensem, allowed by the Directors of the 
Bank, as a special case in recognition of his good and meritorious scr- 
vices. His eldest son, Rajkisseu Sen, is a Barrister-at-law, and 
a Munsiffi Thakur Charan Sen, the youngest son of Ram Dhone, 
was admitted a Vakil of the High Court sometime ago, and is now 
Banian to Messrs. A. Agelasto and Co. of this city. ^ 

■Ram. Kamal Sen left four sons, rw?., Han Mohan ben, Poftn 
Mohan Sen, Bansidhar Sen, and Muralidhar Son. The third, Bansidhar 
Sen was Bullion-keeper of the Calcutta Mint, and died while young, 
leaving two daughters only, ^e was a proficient in Hindu Music. 

Hari Mohan Seu, the oldest son of Ram Kamal Sen, inherited his 
father’s abilities; and these abilities were cultivated by the son midot 
conditions, which had been wholly denied to the father. In tho Hindu 
College, which has developed and formed so much native talent, he 
passed through the prescribed course of studies with some distinction. 
He was a class-fellow with such men as Russick Krishna Mullick, Dr. 
Krishna Mohan Bauerji and Rajah Dukhiimranjun Mukerji. But 
what peculiarly developed and formed his style of writing was a habit 
his father strongly insisted on his following, namely, to keep a vcgalar 
journal of his life. This practice not only infused into him habits of 
regularity and prooision, but also settled his hand-writing, winch was 
remarkably good, both iu EuglLih and Bengali, while it trained him to 
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a peculiar facility and grace in the art of English composition, in which 
he earned a distinction. His general intelligence and diligence at his 
studies made him a good English, Bengali and Persian scholar. 

On the death of his father, Hari Mohan succeeded to his father’s 
post as Dewan of the Bank of Bengal, which he held from 18^4 to 
1849. He also officiated for sometime as Dewan of the Government 
Treasury, and received a handsome certificate from INIr. Oakes, the Sub- 
Treasurer. Like his father Hari INIohan was also an orthodox Hindu, 
though not to so rigid an extent, and was, moreover, equally a man of 
mark in his day. He was connected witli almost every public move¬ 
ment of his time. His connection as the Dewan of the Bank of Bengal 
was terminated by his voluntary resignation, in consequence of some 
ditferencea which arose between him and the Secretary to the Bank, Mr. 
Charles Hogg, on the latter’s unjustly suspecting him to be the author 
of some articles in the Hindu Intelligencer^ then the only native paper 
of note, conducted in English by Babu Kashi Prosaud Ghose, which 
rather freely criticised the oppre.-sive conduct of Mr. Hogg towards the 
native clerks of the Bank. As Hari Mohan’s talent for writing was 
well-known, the suspicion appeared to bo based on some semblance of 
probability. But T1 u i Moliaii made a declaration before a Magistrate 
repelling the suspicion. Hari Mohan’s impatience of Mr. Hogg’s 
conduct and his iurlopcudcnce of character would not be content with 
this conclusive refutation of a groundless suspicion, and ho did not 
shrink from giving up an appoijitioent, worth to him 1,500 a month, 
rather than sul)mit to proceedings against which hia conscience and hia 
spirit equally protested. Naturally of a speculative turn of mind, ho 
next dir. cted his attention to commercial pursuits, in which ho mistook 
hie vocation, and conscqueutly was unable to achieve success. Among 
other iqioculationa, it may be mentioned tliat before the opening of the 
East Indian Railway, he started with his own resourcoa a Horr;e Dak 
Conq.juiy from Oaluiitta to Dolhi. This voaturo l^roke down as u matter 
cf course, us soon ns the Railway was opened. Tlien ho engaged in 
nhiphuilding, and uotnally caused a ship to be built at Sambalpore to be 
employed exclusively iu carrying on a tr:tde in teak-timber botwcon 
that pinoc and Calcutr;c But- ih«; most remarkable chapter of his life 
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Compriseil Ins relations with the late Maharaja Ram Sing of Jaipur. 
With that groat and enlightened Prince he had formed a friendship a 
few years previously, but a closer connection between them sprang up 
shortly after the great Durbar which Lord Canning held at Agra after the 
suppression of the Mutinies. To this Durbar, from which the Maharaja 
had been dissuaded from attending, His Highness went, at the strong 


advice and urgent solicitation of Hari Mohan. Instead of the dangers 
which it was feared he would meet with there, the Maharaja returned 
to his own State not only with fresh honors but, with, what was more 
valuable, an addition to his territories. The result of the Durbar 
increased, and confirmed beyond all conception Hari Mohan’s influenc?^ 
with the ilaharaja, his family and hia Court. It is nob an ordinary 
occurrence for a Bengali to gain the confidence of the Prince and people 
of such a State as Jaipur, and to Hari Mohan the credit is due that 
his exceptional abilities and the integrity of his character won for him in 
Jaipur this confidence, which his subsequent services more than justi¬ 
fied. With the cordial and whole-hearted support of the Mahaj'aja, 
whoso enlarged mind and liberal heart thoroughly appreci ated tho wants 
of hia State, Hari Mohan, in spite of considerable opposition, ii^tro- 
duced many beneficial reforms. Under his advice, and according to his 
plans, were formed the Jaipur Royal Council and tho Jaipur School 
of Arts—tho latter established with the help of the practical knowledge 
of Dr. Hunter, late Principal rof the Madras School of Arts. To his 
eflbrts it is also owing that the Jaipur School, now-eallcd the Maharaja’s 
College, was enlarged and placed on its present footing. Kanti Chandi'a 
Mukerji, now in Jaipur, was introduced by Hari Mohan into tho 
Moliataja’s service, and to Hari Mohan it is also owing that a number 
of Bengalis are now settled in that State. His influence had b^»en 
peculiarly beneficial to the Prince aiul State of Jaipur, and hia death 
defeated many projects ho had concolvod for tho advantage of both tho 
Prince and State, to whf >';0 service ho had a 3 vote 1 tho latter years of 
his life. As a nuitter of fact, so unhouDded was tho conHdouco repos d 
in liim and bo enunent liis servioes, that, for a short tiino l«ol'oro his 
death, he was practically invested with the authority of tlio Chief 
Minister of Jaipur. His oharacter was peculiaidy dibtiiq^uiyhcd fv^r 
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a conatant and almost unceasiug desire to do good. Large-hearted, ho 
was always ready to assist, with his intelligent advice and his means, 
whoever sought him, at the hour of trouble. At the same time, his 
strength of mind was so great that though soft and melting to the 
distresses of his fellow-men, ho bore with more than ordinary fortitude 
whatever calamities befell himself personally. His remarkable good 
breeding, his polished manners and his active benevolence acquired for 
him a lasting popularity amongst all classes, with whom he came in 
contact, and with whom he could make himself agreeable by his 
command and fluency in the three principal languages in which the inter¬ 
course of society is carried on in India. His most intimate friends were 
Sir Raja Radha Kant Dev, Maharaja (then Babu) Ramauath Tagore, 
and Babu Aushutosh Dev, by all of whom ho was held in the highest 
esteem and regard. It should not be omitted that he possessed a remarka¬ 
bly fine taste and ear for music, and was the best native player on the 
piano. In concert with Mr. Harraden of the firm of Harraden & Co., 
of Calcutta, he was the first to adopt Native melodies to European 
xnuflic. 

Hari Mohan was not less distinguished than his father, for his 
public spirit, though it lid not take in so wide a field. The Lex Loci 
Act XXL of 1860, was the first piece of legislation, which made a 
direct and oi^en attack upon the Hindu religion ; and it necessarily 
provoked unmitigated opposition; in fact, in no period of the history of 
British rule in India, did the Hindu population of Bengal, Bohar and 
Orissa, come forward so unanimously to support constitutional rcbi.otance 
to the proposed law,—.certainly they never permitted thoraselves to uao 
such language as was employed in the Memorl d to the Court of 
Directors, in speaking of the British Oovernmont in any other season 
of social excitement A monster mooting was held in Calcutta, and 
arrangements were made for Bonding a Memorial to Eiigland protesting 
against the Lex Loci Act. To carry out this object, llari Mohan Sen 
was appointed Beerctary to the Committee, .^.nd wo do not think that 
any higher compliment coaid have been paid to his abilities and energy 
than in his selection for this olfice, which he discharged moat lahoriouoly 
and autisfnctorily during nearly three years. His groat services on this 
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occasion earned him the respect and confidence of the most influential 
classes of his countrymen. He was a member of Ihe Asiatic Society, 
and the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. In 1853, he 
was a Vice-President of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
with the late Babu Ram Qopaul Ghose. He was also a member 
of the Translation Committee of the same Society. Of the Oiiental 
Section of the Asiatic Society, he was also a member. Ho was also 
a member of the Landholders' Society and the British Indian Society> 
which were eventually merged in the British Indian Association, 
of which ho was a most active member. In fact, he used to 
hold his ofiice daily in the Association Rooms. The other active 
members of the Association in those days were Babu (afterwards 
Maharaja) Rama Nath Tagore and Babu Joykissen Mukerji, Rajah 
Radhakant Dev being the President. He was also an active member 
of the Calcutta Lyceum, established in 1854, of which the President 
was Sir John Peter Grant. The object of the Lyceum was the diffu¬ 
sion of knowledge and science, and of art and literature. The members 
of the Council of the Lyceum were mostly Europeans, the only Native' 
members being Mr. Rustomji Cowasji, Babus Rama Nath Tagore, Hari 
Mohan Sen and Peari Chnnd Mittra. Ho was also an active member 
of the Society for the Promotion of Industrial Arts, under whose 
auspices the Calcutta School of Arts, now a Qoveminout Institution, 
was established. Colonel H, Goodwyn was its President. Ho was also 
a member of the Committee of the Calcutta Mechanics’ Institute. Ho 
was also a Vice-President of the Botbiiue Society with Lieutenant (now 
Colonel) William Nassau Lees, in 1856. He was also Joint-Secivtary 
with Babu Debendronath Tagore to the Hindu Charitable Institution, 
which had been established by the Hindu community of Calcutta to 
counteract the influence of Missionary education in this city. 

Murali Dhar Sen is the youngest and the only surviving son of 
Ram Ramal Son. Among the first batch of Native Attorneys admit¬ 
ted to practise in the Into Supreme Court waw Murali Dhar Son, Ho 
was a contemporary of the late GirisChandra Bannerji,and of Rama Nath 
Law. He was the first among the few native Attorney.i, who wtu'r 
admitted to act as partners in European firms, He was the pnitner 
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of Messi’s. Oelitne and Barrow. Ho is one of the oldest Attornej'S 
of tho High Court. He is an Honorary Magistrate of Calcutta, and 
had been an elected Commissioner of the Calcutta Municipality. 

Hari Mohan Sen left five sons, vlz.^ Jadu Nath Sen, Maheudra 
Nath Sen, Jogendra Nath Sou, Narendra Nath Sen and Upeiidra 
Nath Sen. 

Four of the sons of Hari Mohan are now in the service of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur. Jadu Nath Sen, the eldest son of 
Hari Mohan, was at one time the Bullion-keeper of the Calcutta Mint, 
and Head Treasurer of the Paper Currency Department, Calcutta. He 
is now a member of the Maharajahs Council of State. Maheudra Nath 
Sen, the second son of Hari Mohan, was for sometime Head AssisUut to 
the Income Tax Commissioners, Calcutta. He is now in special charge 
of the English Department of the Jaipur State, and is the Superinten¬ 
dent of the Eaj Printing Office in Jaipur. He is also the Editor of 
the Jaipur Gazette^ and is a member of several local Committees, and 
takes an active part in the management of several public Institutions 
in Jaipur. Jogendra Nath Sen, the tliipcl son of Hari Mohan, is a 
Commissioner and Secretary of the Municipality of Jaipur. Upendra 
Nath Sen, the youngest son of Hari Mohan, is the Piincipal of tho 
Jaipur School of Arts. 

Narendra Nath Sen, tho fourth son of Hari Mohan Sen, was born 
on the 23rd February, 1843. It seems as if it were a special dispensa¬ 
tion of Providence that wliile four of his brothers should have taken 
service with His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur, to whom his father 
rendered such eminent services, he alone should, though the youngest 
but one of them all, have been left behind at Calcutta, where his grand¬ 
father had played so important a part in the moral and political advance¬ 
ment of his countrymen unless it be that it* was intended he also should 
assist in the good work that had been already so well begun. 

Like tho yuuLl\ of the higher classes, he was sent for bis early edu¬ 
cation to the Hindu College where he m.ido a brilliant figure among liis 
contemporaries, some of whom like Rnja Sourindra Mohan Tugoce have 
since achieved distinction; but hi; academic career was cut short by 
ili-hcalth at tho early age of 16 yeur.s, and on his partial recovery, bia 
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fafcUer, who had spared no expense in giving his sons the best education 
available, placed liim under the private tutorship of Capt. Frank Palmer, 
a veteran journalist and educationist of the time, still well romenibeied 
in Calcutta. Narendra Nath’s habits had always been studious; his 
love of reading was a perfect mania, which his father encouraged; and 
Captain Palmer naturally took a warm interest in developing the intel¬ 
lectual turn of .‘io promising a pupil. It was, under the influence of his 
accomplished tutor’s success as a journalist, and of the narratives of 
his personal reminiscences of eminent brothers of the pen that 
Narendra Nath imbibed his earliest ambition to become a journalist 
himselt. Even when ho was, as it were in statu impilari^ for he studied 
under Captain Palmer’s directions for several years after he left College, 
he began sending slight contributions to the periodical press of the day, 
tryiug his wings, as it may be said, for higher flights hereafter. During 
this period also he regularly passed his houi*s from 10 to 4 daily in 
reading at tho Calcutta Public Library—laying up those stores of inform¬ 
ation which would fit hiu* for the career, to which ho was directed as if 
by au irresistible impulse. It will thus be seen that Narendra Nath 
never enjoyed tho benefits of a regular academic education, and that 
like Harish Chandra Mukerji, the late Editor of tho Hindu Piitviot^ 
he has formed his mind by self-study, without wliich uo man can possi¬ 
bly raise himself above the surface of his fellows, either in literature, 
science or art. A strong dispoiition for literary pursuits made him 
impatient of intellectual idleness ; and from his eiirly yeara till now, 
eveiy hour that can be snatched away from other occnp.itions, has 
always been devoted to reading, and to the ooustant acciimulatioa oi 
general and useful knowledge. At the age of nineteen or twenty yOvii's, 
he entered into articles under Mr. William Anley, au eminent Europeau 
Solicitor of this city, whose name is not yet forgotten, and vvras soon 
taken on the rei»ular staflf of the Lidiat% FialU then edited by Baboo 
Kissory Chand Mittra, and originally started by the well-lcuown jour¬ 
nalist, Mr. James Hume, other gontl jmen of high staiuliiig and 
great literary attainmenta. 

But his contributions to tlio Indhz]^ Fttjld and othen papers m/iv be 
coiiBidered m the roviug fincio? ef* his passion tor joiirnulibim. It w 
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wlien Mr. Minmoliaa Ghose, now a distinguished member of the Calcutta 
Bar, with funds first supplied by the liberality of Babu Devendranath 
Tagore, to whom all praise is due, and afterwai’ds by Babu Keshav 
Chandra Sen, who deserves every credit for his sliare in the good work, 
started the Indian Mirro7\ that Narendra found his first and last love. 
The Mirror^ it may be known,originally appeared, in 1861, in a fortnight' 
ly form, under the Editorship of Mr. Manmohan Ghose ; and Narendra 
Nath was welcomed by that gentleman with open arms as a most valu¬ 
able auxiliary. Narendra Nath continued to contribute to the Mirror i\\\ 
Mr. Ghose’s departure for England, a few months after the Mirror had 
been started, when Narendra Nath was selected to fill the editorial 
chair, and he never quitted it till the Mirror became a weekly paper, 
when having been admitted an Attorney of the High Court, he was 
coin polled, though reluctantly, to drop his connection with it, in order 
that he might lay the foundations of a practice for the profession he 
had embraced. 

Babu Keshav Chandra Sen, who had been absent in England, had 
just returned with a strong idea that the Mirror might bo made much 
more useful, if it were converted into a daily paper ; and as this idea 
entirely ..quared with Narendra Nath^s own previous convictions, the 
change wa^ carried out, and Babu Pratap Chandra Mozumdar became, 
for a short time, the Editor, giving place to Njrendra Nath, who has 
since then identified himself with the very existence of tho Mirror. 
Newspaper undertaking is not generally a very pleasant or profitablo 
form of speculation. Tho diflicaltirr- and anxieties, by which it ia 
hebct, can hardly bo und' rstood by such as have not been personally 
I*' Huch an enterprise. Tho work of a journalist ia generally 
of a lliiinklcsfi descriptioii. While bound bv the responsibilities of his 
position to write without fear or favor, when advocating the cause of 
truth :i?i} jii itice, y<jt ho must bo euroful to weigh every word he writes, 
I'jsL '.no 'jA oi pul‘iativ>n uf a single fact mi'. 5 ht injiu’c tho 

cause he li:is umhjrtakcn to represent. Biit if an English journal, in 
jMigli 11 ijit« r -to face, find n-intend with i uch appalling ohstach^s, 
tho c;v • ot an l'n» .jlihb jouru s:, condu-tod by NaUvos in Native intCi j-^ts, 
I- :-ill I'.Oio diir uro-ing. - p rvmd i^ xo-urdod, like any uthur 
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product of Native industry, as if it were necessarily inferior, and the 
struggles it must pass through aro such as only the most dogged deter- 
niiiip^tion can successfully meet. Many attempts liave before been 
made by Native gentlemen of wealth and talent to start a daily news¬ 
paper in English, but with the single exception of the 3Iirror, they 
have all failed. And if i\\Q Mirror has not shared the same fate, but has, 
on the contrary, raisect itself to its present position among the English 
organs of public opinion in Calcutta, the entire credit is admittedly 
due to the indomitable perseverance and resolution with which Narendra 
Nath has invariably stuck to the Indian IStm'or from its inception . 
till its present development into growing prosperity. During the whole- 
period, except for when it was a weekly paper, he gratuitously gave his 
whole time and labor to the duty of editing the Mirror. He has had 
to overcome many difficulties and to make considerable sacrifices to 
prove the correctness of his unalterable conviction that an English 
daily newspaper, conducted by Natives, can be made a success. The 
dauntless energy with which he faced all difficulties, can only liave been 
equalled by the industry, tact and ability, displayed by him, in the 
management of the paper. Taking away hour after hour from tho 
practice of a lucrative profession, in which he has always held an, 
unimpeachable character, he has always been devoting the best part of 
his time to the duty of editing the paper at the risk of health, and to tho 
disregard of necessary relaxation and rest. His industry is indofatigable. 
The Mirror had become so far successful, tliat in 1878 it was expanded 
into a daily broadsheet, the only Anglo-Native journal in that form 
throughout all India. In 1879, the paper which had theretofore been 
held in joint property, passed entirely into tho hands of Narendra NatU 
as solo Proprietor and Editor. His connection with tho Press now 
extends over a peroid of nearly twenty years. It is impossi!)!© to ex¬ 
aggerate the great value of tho corvice ho has rendered to tho cause 
ot Anglo-Native journalism, having proved beyond doubt, what has 
before been vainly attempted, that an English daily paper, couduoteJ 
by Natives, may Lo made as popular as any journal conducted by 
IiiUgliahmen. But ho has done more. Ho has shown that a Native 
cau possess as much energy, perseverance and resolution us aro cousi- 
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Jorocl the peculiar gifts of the Anglo-Saxon race ; and it is this moral 
that is to be drawn from Narendra Nath Sen’s life and career, in which 
he has proved that it is decidedly better to work than to talk. The 
Indian Mirror also affords a conclusive testimony that the literary 
spirit, which distinguished Dewan Rarn Kamal Sen, has been, not without 
credit, preserved by his descendants at the present day. 

One of the grandsons of Hari Mohan Sen is Mr. Hehaii Lai Gupta, 
who is a Member of the Bengal Civil Service. He is the ehlest son 
of the eldest daughter of Hari Mohan. He was brought up, from his 
birth, chiefly under the roof of Hari Mohan. In his early life he did not 
shew any particular indications of those solid talents, which promise to 
open out to him almost unlimited prospects of official advancement and 
distinction. He has for sometime been Officiating Presidency Magistrate 
and Coroner of Calcutta. 

Peaii Mohan Sen, the second son of Ram Kamal Sen, was educated 
in the Hiudu College, and was contemporary with Peari Chand Mittra, 
and others. Hia life was one of great piety and religion. It is not 
improbable that ho communicated his disposition to hia son, Babii 
Keshav Chandra Sen, who partakes to some extent of other traits of hia 
fatljer’s gentle cliaracter. Peari Mohan had a great love of music, in 
which he was a great proficient. He played with great skill on tlie 
Sitar, His chanty was open-handed and his heart was large, and he was 
a man universally esteemed. He had a great deal of the milk of human 
kindness in his nature. He was a strict Vaishnava^ and w'ore a Tilak. 
He was employed for sometime as Banian to Messrs. Bagshaw and Co., 
a considerable mercantile firm of the city some years ago. He after¬ 
wards filled the ofhee of Bullion-keoper of the Calcutta Mint. 

Nobill Cluiiidra Son, tho eldest son of Peari Mohan, was formerly 
the Native Head Assistant of the Depositors’ Department of the Bank 
of Bengal. It may not bo widely known that he was mainly instrn- 
L'lcntal in foundliu; the Hindu Family Annuity Fund, Calcutta, which 
has turned out such a prosperous institution- It was through his 
persvTiKion that Paii«iit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, c.r.E,, became a 
trubtoc, and took an active part in its formation. He was tho first 
Secretary to tho Fund. 
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Krishna Behari Sen, the youngest son of Peari Mohan, is a 
distinguished graduate of the Calcutta University, He is an M. A, 
When the Indi'rn Mirror was originally started as a daily paper, he 
was appointed its Sub-Editor. After a time he became associate with 
. Narendra Nath Sen in the editorship of the MirroVy and continued in 
this capacity for several years together. He is an excellent English 
writer. He is now tho Editor’ of the Sunday Mirrory and is a Fellow of 
the Calcutta University. He is also the Rector of the Albert School. 

But the one member of the family who has earned a world-wide 
celebrity is Keshav Chandra Sen, who was born at Kalutolah in 
Calcutta, on the 19th November, 1838. He was the second son of 
Peari Mohan Sen, In his childhood Keshav was distinguished by a 
kind and gentle disposition, and by a spirit ofindopendence, and from 
many features in his character it was easy to predict that he would 
afterwards exercise a great influence over men. Indeed, his gi*and- 
futher, Ram Karaal, who had closely observed diuinan life, was known 
to have said that Keshav would bo a great man. 

After the usual initiation in tho Bengali language in Ms own 
family-house, Keshav was sent to the Hindu College, where ho conti¬ 
nued his English studies up to tho fli’st class of the Presidency College, 
being reckoned among the most promising students of that Instituliou, 
Though remarkable for habitual taciluriiity, he occasionally disprayed 
his gifts of eloquence even in.his youth. His mode of delivorj and 
pronunciation were very much admired. His ex tempore speeches on 
moral and social questions were so excellent that competent judges 
have given it as their opinion that he would have excelled ixa much in 
the profes.^ion of the law, if he had taken to it, as he has since inadi 
himself celebrated by bis exertions to promote the cause of Brahmoism. 
Even in his infancy he tried to be the loader of every m weraent amonif 
his play-mates. He used to get up jaltrasy of which he became the 
avdhiJcriri or head; and among tho earlier traits of his cliaractcr may bo 
mention*;d a peculiar ingenuity, which enabled him to understand orjd 
imitate those feats of Hlidwht of hand, vrhich ho had wituemd at lha 
performances in V/hite Magic” of a Frenchman nuiued Gilbert^, who 
at one time created cpiite a fionsatiou among ! ;>:= sight-seeing Uoiikena oi 
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the “ City of Palaces.” But his inventiveness did not stop here. In 
furtherance of the cause of a most important social reform among the 
Hindu community, and shortly after the passing of the Act legalising 
Hindu Widow Marriages, Keshav, in concert with, and with the assist¬ 
ance of the other young members of his family, gave at the Hall of the 
Hindu Metropolitan College a series of theatrical representations, based 
on the mndu Bidhola Bibalio Natak, or the Hindu Widow Marriage 
Drama. Those dramatic performances which were under the immediato 
management of Keshav, and on which the members of liis family speut, 
on various occasions, no less a sum than Rs. 10,000, proved a decided 
success, and were talked of in the leading journals of the city in terms 
of the highest commendation and praise. 

As a consequence of his English education, ho betook himself to 
the study of the Bible, which, according to bis own admission, led him 
to the belief in the unity of God, under the influence of English literature 
and science. His mind naturally threw off, and spurned away tlio 
idolatry and the idolatrous practices to which it had been accustomed 
from childhood, but there was nothing to fill the place, which had 
hitherto been occupied by Hindu superstition, and for two or three 
years he remained in a state of indifference and unconcern al)Out 
matters of faith. Ho had not a single friend to speak to liim of religion, 
and he was passing from idolatry into utter worldliness.*’ ‘‘ At last,” 
be says himself, ‘‘it pleased Providence to reveal the light of truth to 
mo in a most mysterious manner, and from that time commenced a 
eerieo of struggles, aspirations and endeavours which resulted, I am 
happy to say, in peace, and in the conversion of the heart.” HU 
religious tendoncies wore nourished and stimulated by regular habits 
of prayer,--habits which early led him to be 8urq)ectod of apostacy 
to Cliriatianity, and consequently exposed him to much ridicule and 


annoyance. NnvevtholesH, ho continued steidfast to habits which 
strengthened his pouI wiih hope, courage and tlrranobs. With a 
view to iuij)arting to his friomly the blessing of spiritual knowledge, ho 
eatabliKbed an Evening Religious School, of which he Iiimsclf wns Secre-^ 
tary or Manager. Its annual examination was, on two oocasioas, presided 
over by the celebrated George Thompson. But after three years, the 
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school collapsed for waufc of funds. Shortly afterwards in 1858, Keshav 
opened, at his own house, a small club, called tho Good WiU Frater¬ 
nity,” which was attended by his personal friends and fellow-students. 
Its chief aim and object were to promote religious discussion and 
prayer. It was here, and at tho debating club established previously by 
him at his family dwelling-house, that Keshav began to accustom him¬ 
self to ex tempore speaking, and, by the force of his virtues, to acquire 
over Ilia follows that personal inlluouce, which has como of so much 
U80 to him, in his subsequent career. His reading and study were 
directed to tho discovery of tho best form of faith for his future 
guidance. He was specially fond of works on philosophy and logic. 

In 1858, a Brahrao tract fell into his hands, and acquainted him 
that a Tbcistic Church already existed, which corresponded exactly with 
his own ideas, and at tlie age of twenty years Keshav joined tlie Brahma 
Saraaj, his little fraternity following his bold example. As a proof of 
the earnestness of his recantation from Hinduism, he firmly refused to 
take viantras from liis family under tho advice of Babn Debcndra- 
nath Tagore, the leading Minister of the Samaj. At the pressing 
entreaty of the older members of his family, wlio pointed out to him 
the serious injury his worldly prospects would suffer from his pursuit of 
a religious career, Keshav betook himself to the occupation of a dork, 
but his heai't was also absorbed in religion and in religious pursuits, 
and, in a short time, he threw up hia appointment witli the determination 
of dedicating Ins life to tho service of God. His socession from tho 
faith of his fathers, and his abjuration of the world exposed him to 
threats, persecution and annoyances; but his couriigo and oai aostiicss 
manned him to stand firmly against them all. In 185U, he acenmpaniod 
Debondranuth Tagoro on a voyage which this gentleman nuulo to 
Ceylon for Lis health. On thoir return, Keshav re-entored service, 
and joined the Bank of Bengal as a clerk on a salary of Rs. 25 a month, 
whidi was shortly afterwards raised U.s. 50, on account of the noatuoSb 
of his handwriting. Wliile in the Bank's service, he published his 
pamphlet, entitled “ Young Bengal.*' 

Keshav, in JSGO, took an important part jn ostnblishing tho 
Sangata 6’a^/^a, an iuBtitution whose object was eliklly practical, and 
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reiot^ to everytliing which had a baaring upon tho improvement of 
character. In 1862, he was ov4ained an Acharya or Minister of tho 
Samaj, and in the same year lie was appointed its Secretary. At 
this time, he committed a deliberate breach of caste rules by taking 
his wife to dine at the house of Debendranath Tagore, who, though a 
Brahmin, belonged to the ei-communicated class of Firalis. For about 
six months tho heretical cowple were exiled from the flunily dwelling- 
house, but when at the end of that time Keshav Cluinder became 
dangerously ill, his kinsfolk relented, acknowledged his legal rights, 
and allowed him to return to his place in the family. But ho did not 
thereby sacrifice his independence of action, as he showed soon after 
the birth of hU eldest child, when he insisted on performing the jdt 
Mrmd or birth-festival in simple Brahraio form. For about five years up 
to this time Keshav had co-operated with Debendranath Tagore in 
promoting the progress and welfare of the Samaj. But now differences 
of opinion arose between them, leading first to disunion, and then at 
length to the establishment of the Brahma Samaj of India, under Keshav^s 
guidance. This rupture is generally attributed to Debendranath Tagore -s 
reluctance to enforce Keshav’s objections to the wearing of ihopoeta 
or sacred thread by Brabmoa, who conducted the religious services of 
the Calcutta Brahmo Samaj. These unpleasant relations between tho 
two moving spirits of the reformed religion had been intensified by 
Koshav’a celebration of a marriage between persons of different castes 
in 1863. 

Keshav was removed from his post of Secretary to tho Adi Samaj, 
end he seceded from it in February, 1865. A year before, t. c-, in 
1864, he visited Madras and Bombay,—Bombay for the second time, 
in 1868, and the Punjab 1869. In May 1866, he delivered, in tho 
Theatre of the Medical College, his memorable lecture, entitled “ Jesus 
Chiiat, Europe, and Asia, which led people to suspect him, but wrongly 
of a strong leaning to Christianity. lu November 1866, occurred 
tho formal separation of the Botnaj into two branches. The Adi Samaj 
or original Church continued under Ibo guidance of Dabeuilranath 
Tagore,while Kesl^v became the minister of the Brahmo Samaj of India, 
lu 1868, at the invitation of the Viceroy, Sir John Lawrence, Kosliav 
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went to Simla, where he stayed at the house usually reserved for Native 
Princes, and which was kindly placed at his disposal. It was at Simla 
that Sir Heury Maine, at this instance, introduced the Brahmo MaiTiage 
Act. The Act was passed by the Legislative Council in 1872, 
Gradually, the Samaj settled down on a firm footing ; the relations 
of Keshav with Debendranath Tagore did not improve much, and 
Kesbav’s disciples were spreading the doctrines of the Brhmic reli¬ 
gion far and wide. In February, 1870, he proceeded on a visit to 
England, partly with a view of acquiring a better knowledge of Euro¬ 
pean civilisation and progress, but especially “ to excite the interest of 
the English public in the political, social, and religious welfare of the 
men and women in India^’ His reception in England, which he reached 
in tho beginning of 1S70, was enthusiastic. His visit was a decided, 
success, and added greatl}” to his reputation for eloquence. 

At a welcome soiree given to Keshav at the Hanover Square 
Eoouis, Loudon, on the 12th April, 1870, which was largely attended by 
noblemen and gentlemen of mark, and where he received a warm and 
hearty greeting, Lord Lawrence spoke of him in tho following 
terms: — 

He said he was in some degree instrumental in inducing Keshav Chandra 
Sen to undertake, what, to a Hindu gentleman, was a most serious, indeed a most 
tremendous undertaking — a voyage across tho sea to England. Their guest was 
a Hindu gentleman of respectable and well-known lineage. His grandfather 
was the associate and coadjutor of one of the most profound Sanskrit scholars 
in this couatry, the late Mr. Wilson. He belonged to the section of tho Hindu 
community, which represented the physician caste. JLieft an orphan in his youth, 
he was placed by his uncle in au English school, and afterwards graduated in tho 
College at Calcutta, where he gained a thorortgh knowledge of English language, 
literature and history. It was impossible that with this knowledge he could 
remain an idolator. Early in his career he learned to despise the worship of idols, 
and by degrees, by thought, by reflection and prayer, he learned to believe in one 
God. He then joined a party known in Lower Bengal or tho Brahma Samaj, 
who worship Brahma, the creator. After a short time, he became the head of a 
reforming party among those reformers; so that in Keshav Chandra Sen they saw 
the represeutative of the most advanced section of the great reforming party 
which was rising in Bengal. He could not well express the importance of thli 
movement, even though it w.-r now in its infancy. IT.^ believed it would have 
•- leavening effect over the nljoJc maa5''’;i of tUu Ihadu.^,*^ 
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Tile following is a’ short summary of bis doings in England ;—The 
first sermon j)reached at Dr. Martiueau’a chapel, was on the lOtb April, 
1870. He delivered a temperance speech at the United Kingdom Alliance 
for the suppression of Liquor Traffic. 4000 persons were present. As 
soon as ho began to speak, all those rose from their seats, and cheered 
him. This was on the 19th May, 1870. At his lecture, on the 24tli 
May, 1870, at Spurgeon’s Tabernacle on “ England’s Duties to India,” 
4000 persons were present. Lord Lawrence presided. While at 
Bristol he visited Ram Mohan Roy’s grave, and prayed by his tomb.. 
At Manchester he got seriously ill, where an English family nursed him 
most carefully and affectionately. He had an interview with tlie 
Queen, He was cordially received by the Private Secretary to Her 
Majesty, General Ponsonby, and he took his breakfast at the palace. To 
Lis surprise ho found that a strictly vegetarian breakfast bad boon 
provided for him. Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied by Princess 
LouLe (now Marchionness of Lome), had a most interesting talk with 
him. Her Majesty was very much pleased with a photograph of Babu 
Koshav Chandra Sen’s wife, and graciously consented to accept it. A 
few days after he received a letter from the Private Secretary, stating 
that the Queen had desired him to say that Her Majesty was very 
ir.Ui.h pleased with the conversation she had with him, and this was 
followed by a number of presents, which consisted of Her Majesty’s 
portrait, a copy of the *• Early Years of the Prince Consort,” and 
another of Her Highland Journals,” both the books containing Her 
Majesty s autograph, and also photograplis of Princess Louise and 
Prince Leopold. I’abu Ke.Mbav Chandra Sen had visited and delivered 
lectures nt the following places London, Bristol, Nottingham, 
Brimingbam, Leeds, Mancbe.ster, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
&c. &c. 

All parties in Knghmd weie astonished at the many and important 
ebangt'S winch the Sarnaj bad olfficteJ in the manners, customs and 
^ religion of the Hindus. Thn advant-ageous results of liis intercourso 
witli men ol talent and onhir^a'd views, soon m.-inifestod themsolve-, on 
his rcliirn to India, in his establiifhment of the Indian Reform Asaocia- 
lion, composed of Hindus, Muhammadans, Parsiaand Euglishmcn. The 
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Association is divided into five sections (1) Female Improvement (2) 
Education (3) Cheap Literature (4) Temperance (5) Charity; and in 
each it has done good work during the last few years. The subsequent 
history of Keshav Chandra is the history of the Samaj of India. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the young Maharaja of Cucli Behar 
is married to the eldest daughter of Babu Keshav Chandra Sen, 


XXIX—THE SETS AND BASAKS OF CALCUTTA. 

The Sets were the inliabitants of Gaur, but they afterwards 
migrated to Suvarnagram, Dacca, ECasimbiizar, Mur.shidabad, and 
Haludpur in Zilla Hughli. They were formerly weavers* by profes¬ 
sion, and gradually became dealers in grey cloth and otlier piece 
goods. They lived in the principal towns in Bengal, for the purpose 
of carrying on their speculations, and opened business in Calcutta from 
the time of the Portugese and Dutch settlements in India. A tradi¬ 
tion is current, that fifty years before the battle of Plassey, the Sets 
who were at that time wealthy men took up their abode at Calcutta 
(where the present fort is situated), and dedicated a temple to the idol 
Gomnda Jew, During the time of Warren Hastings or at the period 
when Maharaja Nandat Kumar Roy was an intlucntial man Nvith tho 
leading official gentlemen of the day, tho Sets brought some of the 
Basaks to Calcutta from differont places in Bengal with a view to inter¬ 
marriage between tho families. The Basaks were also rich people. They 
had previously commenced their business in grey and silken cloths at 


♦ Among tho weaver's caste live titles are in use, viz , Set, BaJi.ak, Datto, 
Malllk, and Haidar. 

f Kauirtl-ud-din brought an action against Maharaja Nanda Kumar Roy in 
tho hupivme ConrL. The Maharaja was fouDci guilty and “ hrinj; in the mouth 
of July 1775. The Natives were thunderetruok when they Wiw one of the groattwt 
men ill India and a Bmhmin hung in tho ody of C.alcutta. It vvus fho lirnt time iu 
which a native of rank had ever heen oxccuUJ hy the Eniiliab.” Mahamjk 
Nanda Kiitear left Uis sou, Maharaja Guru Dos Koy, Kai Rayaii, who had a resi¬ 
dence At Charak Daoga in Sutauuti. Maharaj.i Guru Dah died leaving no other 
heir than his siater’s non ttaja Maha Naudn, who was Dewau to the Nwaraab of 
MuTPibidabad. Raja Maha Nauda had throe sons, of whom tho youngest Kumiur 
Joy Kristo resided at Murshidabad. 
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irshidabad in the time of Aly VerdyKhan, when they opened several 
branches at Kasimbazar, Dacca and other places. Both the Sets and 
Basaks of Calcutta have at present no matrimonial connection with 
tho.se of Kasimbazar, Dacca and elsewhere. 

hen the Hon’blo Hast India Cornpany built the present fort*, 
they e.vchangcd the lands belonging to the Sets and Dasaks at Goviiidapur 
for 8omo places in Barnbazur. Tho Sets, at this time, transferred their 
idol Govindu Jew to Batabnzar wliich is to bo seen on the northern 
side of the dwelling-house of the late Boistab Das Set. At this time, 
five persons were only known to be eminent among the Sets and Basaks 
of Calcutta, viz., Jadu Bindu Set, Baistav Das Set, Sovaram Basak, 
Brindaban B.asak, and Kristo Chandra Basak. Jadu Bindu Set and 
Baistav Das Set were extremely pious. The former Jadu Bindu Set 


established the idol Radha Knntx Jew (formerly belonging to one of 
the Rajas of Bishnupur) at Banstola Street, No. 5, Calcutta. The 
widow of Hara Kristo Set, a descendant of Jadu Bindu Set, afterwards 
elected a fine temple for Radha Kanta Jew, where some 40 or 60 men 
are even now fed. The latter Baistav Das Set was a pious Hindu 
who used to send from Calcutta the holy water of the river Hughli 
to the Hindu idols Samnath and Dwarka Nath in covered and sealed 


vessds as a guarantee of its genuineness. This practice, however, was 
continued up to tho time of his great graiidsons. 

Chaitanya Charan Set and Anaruia Cliatidra Set, the two other des¬ 
cendants of Jadu Ciudu Set, wero extremely religious. Chaitanya 
Charan was always respected by Maharaja Nava Krishna Dev Bahadur 
and the citizens of Calcutta for his liberality and high merits. Ananda 
Chandra was strictly economical as ho died leaving about forty lakhs 
of Rupees which sum has at present been inherited by Babii Madhav 
Kristo Set, son of Radha Kristo Set, a descendant of Chaitanya Charan 
Set. Biibu Madhav Kristo is now the owner of both tho estates left 
by Chaitanya Charan Set and Anunda Charan Set. He is a Justice of 
tho Peace for tho town of Calcutta. 


rr prcflciH fort wa-? 

Sqiiorc f^ompany had Ihca' old fort 


foimcrly caUeil Govindapur. The Hon'blo 
eituated ou the North-weat of Dalbouaio 
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late Radha Kanta Set (grandson of Nanda Lai Set, another 
descendant of Jadn Biiidu Set) was a brilliant scholar of the Hindu 
College, who gained the love and esteem of the late Sir Raja Radha 
Kanta Dov Bahadur, k.o.s.i. He was also a good musician and hud a 
fair knowledge of the Persian language. His sou Balm Preo Nath Set, 
who resides la tho old liouso of tho latu Jadu Biudu Sot, is au intelli¬ 
gent gentleman of good character, 

Babu lai'ini Charan Basak, son of Radha Rnsto Basak, is tho pre¬ 
sent representative of the family of the late Sovaram Basak. Some of 
the descendants of the late Brindaban Chandra Basak are alive. The 
house of the late Kristo Chandra Basak is still in Calcutta. It is situa¬ 
ted oil the Chitporo Road, near Beadon Square, and in it a Reading Room 
has been established by some educated youths of tho Metropolis. 




XXX-RAJA SUKMOY’S FAMILY, PATHURIAGHATA. 

It is very dilhcult to trace from what place the great millio¬ 
naire Lukhmi Kanta Dhar alia^ Nakur Dhar who was by caste a 
8uharna Banik and tho founder of this old and opulent family first 
came and settled at Calcutta. The place in which ho resided is now 
called Suk Bazar, Pathuriagliata, Calcutta. 

Lakhmi Kanta was not only famous for his immeuse wealth, but 
also conspicuous for the loydl services he rendered to Colonel Clive and 
some of his predecessors. He offered also a'pecuniary aid to tho 
Hon’ble East India Company, during the Mahratta war. He left his 
vast wealth to his daughter’s only surviving son, Raja Stikmoy Rai 
Bahadur, who was not loss distinguished for his staunch loyalty to tho 
British Governraeut than for hia works of public utility. 

Raja Sukmoy Rai Bahadur made a princely gift of a lahlt and 
fifty thousand Rupees towards tho con-^ruction of the Cuttack roail and 
caravansari. 3 for the convenience of tho pilgrims and other travellers 
who resort to the temple of Jagannath or PurL la recognition of this 
service he received the title of « Raja Bahadur” and a Gold Medul 
from the British Government during tho /vdmiuistrution of tho Mar<ji;is 
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of Hastings. He had also received the same title of Raja Bahadur’^ 
before his investiture by the British Government from the Emperor Shah 
Alam of Delhi, who liliewise honoured him with the privilege of 
keeping a force of 5,000 cavalry in his employ. Soon after he received 
the double title of “ Raja Bahadur,’^ both from the Britiiih Government 
and the Emperor of Delhi; his fame so much attracted the notice of 
the Shah of Persia that His Majesty also was pleased to send him a 
Farwana through the Board of Council, confirming on him the same 
title of ‘‘ Raja Bahadur.’^ Raja Sukraoy Rai Bahadur died leaving fivo 
sons, viz., Rajas Ram Chandra Rai Bahadur, Kristo Cliandra Rai 
Bahadur, Baidya Nath Rai Bahadur, Siv Chandra Rai Baliadur, and 
Nriainha Chandra Rai Bahadur. 

(1.) Raja Ram Chandra Rai Bahadur, the eldest son of Raja 
Sukmoy died leaving one son, Raja Raj Narayan Rai Bahadur. Raja 
Raj Narayan had no issue. He adopted Kumar Brajendra Narayan 
Rai who died childless, but before his death he also had adopted 
Kumar Dinendra Narayan Rai, now residing at Jorasanko, Calcutta. 

(2.) Raja Kristo Chandra Rai Bahadur, the second son of Raja 
8ukmoy, died without issue. 

(3.) Raja Baidya Nath Rai Bahadur, the third son of Raja 
Sukmoy, had nobly trod in the footsteps of his ancestors. Having 
merited tho favors of Government by his loyalty and munificence, ho 
was invested with the title of Raja Bahadur by Lord Amherst, who 
presented him also with a gold medal and a sword of rare workmanship, 
which he used on all public occasions. 

Riija Baidya Nath, was in short, the true representative of his 
noble father and possessed in such a degree tho virtues of his eminent 
ancestors that ho surpassed many of his wealtl^y townsmen by hla 
good work of charity and puldio spirit. It will not be out of place to 
give here a brief account of his many works of public utility and 
munificence, such as his handsome donation of Rs. 50,000 to tho 
Hindu College; Rs. 40,000 towards the erection of tho Kassipur Qa: 
Foundry Ghat and the road loa<ling from it to Dum Duin ; Ra. 30,000 
to the Native Hospitals ; Rs. 20,000 in aid of the funds for native femal® 
education projected by the late well-known IVIiss Wilson j Rs. 8,000 
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towards the construction of tlie Kariuanasa bridge; and Rs. 6,000 to 
the Zoological Society of London, for which he was honoured with a 
highly complimentary note from the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Laiir^downe, accompanied with a Diploma of the London Zoological 
Society, dated the 22nd January 1826. 

Raja Baidya Nath died leaving two sons, Kumar Raj Kissen Rai 
Bahadur, and Kumar Kali Kissen Rai Bahadur. The former Kumar 
Raj Kissen died leaving two issues Kumar Joy Govinda Rai and 
Kumar Sham Das Rai, of whom the first left his only son, Kumar 
Monahar Chandra Rai, a young man of good character. The latter 
Kumar Kali Kissen Rai, the youngest son of Raja Baidya Nath Rai 
Bahadur, was, however, not slow to give indications to an appreciable 
extent of liis virtues and public spirit. Ho established the first 
Anglo-Vernacular grant-in-aid School at Paikpara, which he supported 
for years. When the Northern Subarhan Hospital at Chitpore was 
first founded, Kumar Kali Kisseu gave a handsome donation of 
Rs. 2,500, besides a monthly subscription of about Rs. 100. On the 
25th May 1874, he gave a grand reception to His Excellency the Right 
Hon’ble Lord Napier of Magdala in lionor of His Excellency's arrival 
at Calcutta, as his worthy father did to Lord Combermere after the victo¬ 
rious issue of the Bharatpiir War. On this occasion there was a grand 
display of fire-wrrks, besides a ball and supper. Kumar Kali Kissen 
rose and presented Par? and xitar to His Excellency while the baud of 
Her Majesty’s G2nd Regiment played in welcome. The reception was 
a complete success, and it is highly gratifying to remark that the scion 
of a noble house thus manifested the loyalty which marked the high 
character of his ancestors, and tliat that feeling was suitaldy acknow¬ 
ledged by 60 noble a Commander 'lis Excollcucy Lord Napier. During 
the n Iministraticn of Lord Au' Kali Kisst ii was invested with 

the title of Kumar and a Khilat, consisting of distinctive gaianeuts 
and a vUau.ond s/zrrpo/c/t au oniaiuent to bo worn on the turban. Lord 
Hardi ugo iind liie Eiirl of Elgin Loth re.^i actively gave him the pri\ i- 
lcdg( of usiiig the' family gold rn^dal ami BwovJ. Kumar Kali Kisi^u 
d'ou in 1878, leaving two eduoaied sons, Kumar Daulat Cha'-dra Ibd 
and Kumar Nagar Natli Rai. The ionmv instuaU of wasting 
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time held a Government appointment as Sub-Registrar of Deeds and 
Assurances at Kasipur from the year 1875 to 1878, (z. e.,) til] the 
time of his fatlicr^s death which compelled him to givo up his post aud 
to look after his own estates. During the period of liis service he was 
found to have discharged his responsible duties to the entire satisfac¬ 
tion of Government. Kumar Daulat Chandra has two infant sons, 
named Tejas Chandra Rai and Satish Chandra Rai; but his younger 
brother, Kumar Nagar Nath has no issue. 


(4j.) Raja Siv Chandra Rai Bahadur, the fourth son of Raja 
Sukmoy died childless. He was invested with the title of Raja 
Bahadur by the British Government for several acts of public 
utility. 

(5.) Raja Nrisinha Chandra Rai Bahadur, the last or the fifth 
son of Raja Sukmoy, was highly esteemed for his charitable disposition. 
Ho was also created Raja Bahadur by the British Government. He loft 
one issue, Kumar Raj Kumar Rai, who has two sons, viz*y Radha 
Prasad Rai and Devi Prasad RaL Kumar Raj Kumar Rai lives in a 
very simple style, and has since much increased his own property by 
rigid abstinence from all sorts of luxury. His two sons have received a 
good education, and they seem likely to do good to the country here¬ 
after. 

The living members of Raj a‘Sukmoy Rai Bahadur's family possess 
much landed property in Calcutta and the suburbs. 


XXXI.—THE TAGORE FAMILY. 

The ancient family of the Tagores, whose name now is almost as 
familial ns a ^‘household word'* in Bengal, both in European as well as in 
Nalivo Society, was raised to the prominent position, which it has 
since always maintained, by the political talents, tho social qualities, 
the great wealth and, what is still better, the large-hearted liberality 
of the celebrated Dwarka Nath Tagore, who was ir his time known in 
Euglund as tho Indian Prince,'* Thc' characteristics, which had 
cninbilled in his single persun to diritinguish him in life above other 
mon, have non boon dispersod seemin^I/to be perpetuated among 
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"^tEcr members of the same family. In wealth, in social qualities, in 
J^niblic spirit or in magnificent liberality, fo\y faiuilics in Bengal caji 
bear comparison with the Tagores. As Zamindars, there are few, if 
any, Distnets in' this Province, in which some Tagore does not hold 
considerable landed estates. 

The Tagores trace their descent from Bhattanarayan the Cliicf 
of the Five Brahmins who, at the invitation of Adiaura, King of Bengal, 
came over from Kanouj and settled in Bengal 1072. Bhattanarayan 
was the author of several Sanskrit works, amongst wliich are the 
Kanmaram MuJctibichar^ Pray&garatiia, Benisanhara Nataha^ and 
Gobhila Sutra Bkashya. 

Dharanidhara, the ninth in descent from Bhattanarayan wrote a 
commentary on the Institutes of Manu. His brother, Banamali, was 
the author of a literary work, called Bhakti Ratnakara and of a theolo¬ 
gical work, named JDrahya Suddhi Frdkaraiui Puhasya, Dhananjaya 
(alias Posho)-, the eleventh in descent, compiled the Niyhanta, a 
vocabulary of Bcdic terms. Ho held the ofTico of j udge during the veigii 
of either Ballal Sen or Lakshman Sen. His son, Halayudha was 
the Prime Minister of the latter King, and was the author of Brah- 
mana Sarvasa, Nyaya^ Faiiditay Shiva^ Maisya—Sukia Taninif 
Avidltdna Ratnamdld and Kahi Rahasya. His son, Bibhu had two ;^on.s, 
Mahcndra and Qanondra, from each of whom a distinct family has 
sprung. Mahendra was the progenitor of the family of wlnjiu ^yc are 
giving this brief account. Rajaram, 'the fiftli in descent from M.dioiulra 
and the eighteenth from Bliattanarayan was the author of a work on 
religions ceremonies named Srauia Siddhajifa, Jagamiatll, (surnamed 
PanJitraja or prince of Pundits), his grand son, wrote throe books 
—one on Rhetoric, Ra^ Ganjddkara, another (on miscellaneous Hub- 
jects in poetry), named Bhamini Bilashy and a third on geoinctiT, Rckha 
OanRa. His s^m, Pmniahotama Bidyabagisa was credited with 
tho composition of the works Proyaga RatnamaU$y Mukti-Chintamaniy 
BUhow Bhakti Kalpalafa, Bhusa Bnliy Prikdnda Seahny a Sanslirit 
vocabulary, JSkaiJtara Koslia (a Dictionary of the Alphabets), TltirloRty 
liarnholi and Qotropracara Larpana (a work on law). Jf was 
Purusliotam*» who first incurred for tho f.iinilv the taint of }*h\>U 
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smelling tlie food at ilie tonst given by one Pir Ali Khan an 
Aiiiiii svitli whom lio was trailSiicting business or^ accoi’ding to other 
reports, by forfoiilng lib caste, in con.':ec(tiencc of his' inarriago with 
the daughter of a person wlio lia-l actually partaken of food with tho 
Muasalman A?nin. Alter this marriage he removed witli his family 
to Jessore. Baloram, the son of Purushotaina, was tho author of a 
Grammatical productiou, named Probadha ProJeasu, 

FcillCiI8iI13«n, tho fiftli from J>aloram and twenty-sixth from 
Bhattanarayan left Jessore and settled at Govindapur—tlm site of Fort 
William, and became intimate with tlic British gentry of those days. 
All Biahmins who held situations under them were styled PIuiIcui'S and 
Panchanan was no exception. From this time the mcmbcis of the 
family have conic tu be known as Thahurs, which the Europeans have 
corrupted into Tagorca. 

Ja/ya»rain, the son of Panchanan, had, as an Amin, taken an active 
part in the settlement of the 24-Pjirganuas, llis house having been 
taken by tho Hon’hie the East India Company fot v..rt of the site of 
tho Fort, Jayaraiu removed to Pathnriaglmta. lie died, in 1762, leaving 
four aons, viz, ; Anandirain, Uarpa Narayan, Niluuiui ami Govindaram. 
TL'j family of tho first as well as the last being extinct, the descendants 
of Darpa Narayan form thes(Uiioror elder branch, and those of Nilmani 
the junior or younger hruiicii of the Tugorc family. 




Sen l(tr livanck, 

Darpa Narayan, the second sou of Juyaram, was a good English 
»nd French scholar, lie had aeijuired vast wealth by commorco as well 
as by servico nncler tho French Govornmeut at Clmndeinagore, and he 
bought a largo Zamiiulari in Uuugpur when tins Nattor estates 
began to be sold up. From tho two inari iagc.^ ho contracted, ho had, 
by hi* first wife, five sons, viz., Iladlia Mohan, Uopi M dian, Krishna 
Mohan, lluri Mohan and r.wiri Mohau, while from soooml ho Inul 
two sons, Ludli Moliaii .and Mohini M ,h:ui. He di.siiiln,riU'.l liU cldrit 
SO", Radha Mohan and third son Ki l.shim i\t..haii for diseanling their 
G«r« (spiritual guide) and minconduetina: th.-...s. hos iu other w:.ys j 
male suluhlo pi,vision [hr his lilih soi.. Fiy.u i Mvli.ui, who w.w deaf and 
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climib, settled Ka. 30,000 for the Tvorsliip of the family idol, and divided 
the remainder of his estate in eiinal ahares amongst his other four sons. 

(1.) Gopi Mohan, the second son of Darpa Narayan, “ knew how¬ 
to add lustre to distinguished lineage by acquiring learning, by literary 
culture and literary elForts, by active bcnevoleuee, and judicious 
philanthropy. 

Happy in his life and labors, he was also peculiarly happy in liis 
noble family of sons and grandsons—of his sir sons, Kara Kumar 
and Prasiinna Kumar were tho most famous, and the sons of the former 
arc now nil honour to the native nobility of Calcutta—distinguished aliko 
fur political sagacity and intellectual vigour—the Hou’ble Maliaraja 
Jatindra Mohan Tagore, and Raja Suuriiidra Mohan T^lgore, Doctor 
of Music,—the no less distinguished sons of a distinguished father, 
and grandfather. 

A marble tablet was lately erected in the Library Hall of the 
Presidency College, commemorating the five largest donors to the 
funds of the original Hindu College, and amongst them, that of Gopi 
Mohan Tagore comes second, lioing preceded by that of the Maharaja 
of Bard wan. 

The Durgah Puja entertainments of Gopi IMohan were usually 
attended by the principal European residents of Calcutta. Amongst 
others. General Wellesley, afterwards the Duke of Wellington, was a 
guest at one of them, and, during his visit, whilst at an entertainment, 
the ropes of the punkah gave way, and the punkah came down with a 
crush near the Gcnerttl’s head. Fortunately no one was hurt. 

• * * ♦ ♦ # 

As a proof of how much he was above the common prqudicos of 
his fellow-countrymen, it may be mentioned that when Ciiinnery, the 
celoliruted portrait-painter, visited Calcutta, most of the Bengali 
nobility and gentry were afraid to got thoir portraits taken, from a 
8 u\.i>vMtitiou8 feeling, just as nuiny Europeans have about innking a 
will, that itmfiy4e the moans of shortening their lives. But Oopi 
Mohun wa.^ above this popular prejudice, and had his portrait taken hy 
Mr. Ciiinnery. It is still in the Buitakhana of the Hon'ble Pracanua 
Kumar Tagoi-e, one of the heir loom» of tlic family. 
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was a patron of Sanskrit learning, of music, and of atliletlc 
exercises. Although above many of the narrow superstitions peculiar 
to Bengal, ho was over a rigid Hindu, careful in performing the rites 
and ceremonies of his forefuthn's, and always extremely liberal to 
Pandits and Qhataks. He once saved a Brahmiui bull from tho 
thougbtlcss and playful, but not less censurable cruelties of a number 
of young civilian writers at Writers’ Buildings. This interference of 
his was much commented upon at the time, and the praise awarded to 
Gopi jMohan s patriotic and religious courage was not soon forgotten. 
Musicians from all parts of the country, even from the North- 
Western Provinces, were liberally entertained at his house. Tliey per- 
formed concerts before him, and were liberally rewarded, whilst somo 
of the most remarkable and celebrated received from him regular 
monthly stipcnda. 

Tlie famous wrestler, Radha Gowla, was in Gopi Mohan’s service, 
and regular wrestling matches were held in tlie garden attached to hia 
hon^o at Siir«. His friend, Mr. Joseph Barotto, of tho firin of 
^loHsrs. Baietto and Co., of Calcatta, had also a great fancy for 
wrestling m.itclu.H, and Pahlioaivs, or professional wroatlei's in his sci*- 
vico. Mr. Buretto often accorapaniod Gopi Mohan to his garden, and 
they witnessed tho matches together. Radha Gowla lived to a good 
old age, and received a pension from Gopi Mohan and his sons, up to 
the djiy of hi^ death, 

Lal'hi Kanta, tho comic Bengali lyrist, and Kali Miiza, whoso 
Bong, and byi.uu arc .till well-known in Bengal, wero among tho 
pcii-;ioncrv of Gopi Mohaa’i bounty, over ready to be extended to the 
deserving and the unfortuauto. Baba Bisva Nath Chowdhuri, too, who 
sprang from a landholding family of distinction, having fallen upon 
evil dav'i, partook of hla bounty substantially. 

Kn.d and r-; u.^ru i-. to the deserving as nc was to all, Gopi Mohan 
.a cut imtron to all his dopondiUits and servants. Ho pur- 
.. Z.vniu.l.u-i in U.o District of R yi.l.Unfr a hondso.no 

luc- l>. tu« u. ,,f hi-f utl.f.ri oid Ram Mohan Mukuni 

-Kinlcpt-.u, a viihi''o iu Olf^mdtvnagore. This Zamindiui ho 


of 
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a uiOi'h 


oi»j)cr piicy .hr^Q it was ae'uully worth and 
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handed over to Ram Moliati in recognition of his faithful serf ices. 
Gopal Chandra, the grandson of Ram Mohan, is still in possession of- 
that Zainindari. 

His having been appointed a Hereditary Governor of tlie Hindu 
College, tho grant of a scholarship in his name, and tiie right to nomi- 
nato a free student for life to the College, are all proofs of the estima¬ 
tion in which Qopi Mohan was held by the Government of tho day. 

The father of Raja Baroda Kanta Roy of Jessore received 
material assistance from Gopi Mohan, in a suit in which a large portion 
of the Raja’s property was at stake. The snit was won, and tho 
Raja was extremely grateful. From that time a sort of social rela¬ 
tionship was established between them, ani their descendants still cull 
each other cousins. 

Gopi Mohan was also intimate with Raja Rnj Krishna B.ihadiir 
of Sava Bazar. The two friends had exchanged turbans. Tlie 
exchange of turbans was, in those days, considered a mark of gonnine 
friendship. This intimacy, however, was disturbed by a misunderstanding 
caused by the aaslstauoo rendered to Rnja Gopi Mohan Dov, father of 
Rnja Sir Radlia Kanta Dev, in the litigation with his cousin, Raja 
Raj Krishna. 

A religious procession, headed by Raja Raj Krishna, who, in his 
younger days, did nob strictly observe tbo niles of Hinduism, was 
passing tho residence of Gopi Mohan. Finding tho Raja, bare¬ 
footed, taking an active part in the ceremony, Qopi Mohan joked 
with him and said, ‘ Raja, how many parts Lave you played?’ The 
Raja’s reply was offensive, and alluded to tho stain on tho caste of tbo 
Tagoro family, ‘ I have no doubt played many parts, but I have not 
been able to find you anywhere.* ‘ No,* said Gopi Mohan, drawing 
himself up and nigniticaiitly adjusting his Brahiuiiucal tbroad—‘No, 
Raja, I am whore you cannot reach.* 

But it must not bo supposed that our hero was gloomy or morose. 
Far from it. He couldj act with dignity when necessary, but ho was 
also always ready to npprociato wit when presented to him. On tho 
occasion of the marriage of his two yuuoger sons, it so hopp-niod tliai 
there was continuous raiu for three or four days, thus piouting 
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llio usual processions. An iip-coimtry P.andit, who often visited Gopi 
I^luliiin, ofl’orcil to stop tho rains certain relig^ioiis incantations. 
Gopi Mohan promised to give him a handsome present if he succeeded. 

The Pandit performed his incantations, but the rain ceased not. 

‘ How now,’ said Gopi Mohan to him, ‘ you liavc performed your 
incantations, but tlio rain falls Just as before.’ 

. ‘ Sir, said the Brahmin, ‘ I undertook to stop the rain from fall* 
ingfiom the clouds, but tho water already loosened from the clouds 
ennnot be sent back, and must come down. Wait till Uiat has all 
reached the earth and the rain will cease.’ 

Gopi Mohan laughed and said in reply, ‘ Friend, although you 
have not earned your reward by your incantations, yet I will give it to 
javu for your ready wit,’ and so he gave tho priest the promised 
present.* 


Gopi Mohan knew Sanskrit, French, Portuguese, Knglish, Persian, 
and Urdu. His wealth, liberality, influence, forgiving disposition, and 
religions austerities have rendered his name as well as that of tho 
family conspicuous in the annals of the native nobility. It was ho who 
established the twelve Sioas and a temple to tho Goddess EmH, on the 
banks of the river Hughli, at Mnlajore. He left six sons, Surji Kumar, 
Chandra Kumar, Nanda Kumar, Kali Kumar, Hara Kumar, and 
Prastmna Kumar. The fii-st four have left no male issue. 

Hara Kumar, the fifth son of Gopi Mohan, was a strict Iliitdti, 
and was celebrated for his strong common sense and sim|dicity of mnn- 
iicrg. He was a Ihorongh Sanskrit scholar and could talk Sanskrit as 
u, and indeed, it was a language still current. 


“ It us only withm quite recent years that the importance of ori¬ 
ental Btndics has l.oen generally recognised in Europe. For centuries, 
Eastern languages were regarded simply in tho light of curiosities, ju,t 
as now wo may enquire curiously into the languages of the ancient 
Aztecs of Me.x,CO. heforo tho time of Cortes, or tho suu-worshippors 
of I’cni, before I’jz,ario’8 bntchory of Ih-m. 
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But tlio enliglitcncJ researches of Max Miiller, Burnouf, Professor 
Monier VVilliama, uiul others, have at lengtli proved to the mostobtuso 
Western intelligence that, in the languages and literature of India, and 
Persia, and Arabia, there exists a miiio of wealth—tliat tlie history of 
civilization, the record of the development of mind, intelligence, and 
enlightenment, is all written in the languages so long neglected or des¬ 
pised—that the very form wliicli civilization has taken in Europe, its 
f languages, and its literature, have been moulded out of that neirlecled 
social system and civil polity, of which Sanskrit was the expression and 
the symbol. And that same Sanskrit was if not tlie mother at least 
the elder sister of Greek, ns of Latin, of the modern German, as of 
the still more modern language in which we write—a la/igunge destined, 
appai'ently, chiefly through its ditTusion in North America, India, and 
Australia, to be ultimately the chief medium of the literature, refine¬ 
ment, and civilization of the future, as Sanskrit was of the past 

It is thus that history and the study of language teach nations 
their dependence upon eacli other, and tiu lessons of kindly brother¬ 
hood and relationship are nowhere found written in brighter cliaracters 
than in the tracing out of similar words applied to similar objects upon 
the banks of the Ganges, the Tiber, the Elbe, an«l the Thamos, The 
endearing appellations common to domestic life, the household terms 
that are lisped by infancy, the names given to the famlliir ohjtcts 
surrounding the funner, or the milk-maid, are all comieotcJ together by 
indissoluble links, whether the domestic life was passed or tliat infantile 
prattle heard, in ‘utmost Ind,^ or in Wrstorn Europe—;on the pi tins 


of flindustan, or amid tlie great prairies of North Aiiicrioa. 

Sir W. Jones, who died in 1794, having only just obtained a super- 
iioial knowledge of Sanskrit, declared that, whatever its antiquity, it 
was a language of wonderful structure, more pei foct than Gia elc, more 
copious than Latin, and more exquisitely refined than cither, yet bear- 
iug a strong afiluity to hotli, * No plulologer/ ho writes, ‘ could 
examine Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, without believing them to huvo 
sprung from seiiio common soiirco, whicdi, perhaps, no longer exists. 
1 hero is a feiiniliir reason, though no! quite so lorcibic, for supposing 
that both Gothic and CV Uio bad the fiauio uiijin with the Sau dvrif, and 
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tlie old Persian may 6e added to the same family.’ How was all this 
to be explained ? Theologians began to think that profane philologers 
wish to dethrone Hebrew, and put Sanskrit in its place. Cfassical 
scholars were sceptical, and jihilosOphers saw their little systems, for 

aoconnting as they pleased for the history of the world, likely to be 
npset. 




It would not be in consonance with the history of modern thought, 
if some of the pliilosophers had not taken up the cudgels in behalf of 
Ureek and Latin, as against Sanskrit. This is exactly what Dngald 
Steward, the Scotch metaphysician, did. He denied the realit 3 ° of 
Sanskrit as a language altogether, and wrote a famous essay to prove 
that Sanskrit had been put together, after the model of Greek and 
Latin, by those arch-forgers, the Brahmans! ‘None are so surely 
caught, when they are caught, as wits turn’d fools,’ says Shnkspeare, 
‘folly, m wisdom hatch’d, hath wit’s own grace, to grace the learn’d 
fool.’ When Dugald Steward had proved to his own satisfaction that 
the whole of Sanskrit literature was an imposition, he was proud of his 
work, and looked u.non it ns a sure passport to immortality. So it is 
perhaps as a specimen of ‘ the wit turn’d fool’. Babu Hara Kumar 
Tagore might havo shown Dugald Steward his error. But he knew 
not enough of European literature. It w.os reserved for Frederick 
Bchlegtd, the German, to demolish the sophistries of the Scotch mental 
philosopher. And now, in almost every university, on the continent of 
Europe, there is a professor of Sanskrit, who lectures alike on Compa¬ 
rative Grammar, and on the Science of Langungo. 

These reflections natu.-ally arise in the mind in considering the life 
of a man like the late Babu Hsra Kumar Tagore. A few years a<m 
unny of the ruling class in India would have laughed at the Mea"of 
Hara Kumar being regarded as a learned man, and yet ho will l.o 
ul owed new, hy all intelligent students of humanity to have been e.,. 
There was a large proportion of the cdueatud men of Great Brit dn 
anyrelaud a fow years ago, who oonsi.lercd all learning eompri.ed in 
Latin and Greek, with a liHlo ILbivw_„«y thing beyond w .. fr.volo-s 
or cur nils. M„dern languages wore not Icui ning. l,ut simply convenient 
liivoliUvs-oinulalkanguagesanJUtcraUirowe^^ curiositi- like the 
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. scarabcci of Egyptian tombs, oi’ the mummies of our museums. This 
};rejudice was fostered by the mirriculum of English Universities. 
But it was none tlie less a prejudice—narro\^, bigoted, and untrue. 

Har:: Kumar studied Sanskrit, not as a dilettanti student,]or aa 
an amateur, but so as to obtain a complete mastery over it. 

It was determined by the two brothers, llara Kumar, and 
Prasanna Kumar, to erect a tablet at the temple at Mulajore, in 
, lionor of their father, and this marble tablet was to contain a suitable 
Sanskrit inscription. A prize was otFered for the most appropriate inscrip¬ 
tion, which was to be in verse and in Saiiskrit. Tlie feeling which 
Ur. SamuelJohnsou had in favour of Latin, for mortuary inscriptions, may 
Well animate learned Hindus, in favour of Sanskrit, and that a fortiori. 
Two or three of the most cultivated Pandits were named as judges, 
and several of the most celebrated Sanskrit scholars competea for the 
prize. Amongst the others, Kara Kumar sent in his verses anony** 
moiialy. All the Judges unanimously chose liar a Kumar’s as the 
best, without having the slightest idea tliat he was the author of it IIis 
distinguished brother, Prasauiia Kumar Tagore, heartily congratulated 
Hara Kumar on his success, and the sloka was inscribed on the marble 
tablet, where it may bo seen to this day. 

It was under a Guru Maha^oy, familiarly called Jharu Mama, or 
** undo,” that Hara Kumar originally studied Sanskrit. This Gwnt 
Mahasoy was a native of East Bengal and had studied Kalapa Byakarana, 
a more comprehensive grammar than tli^ Mukdahadlui, wliich is more 
commonly in use in Hindustan. Hara Kumar early evinced a liking for 
the study, and was a thorough proficient in its grammatical cons true tion, 
us in its liteniture. In more advanced life he studied the Bodanta philoso- 
phy, under Nim Chand Siramaui, the well-known professor of philoso¬ 
phy in the Sanskrit College. Such was the bigotry of the time, however, 
that the more rigid Hindus looked, witJi great suspicion, upon the study of 
any system of Hindu philosophy, thinking that it might be subversive 
of the faith. Hence it was that when Hara Kumar met his cousin, 
Uma Nandan, at a wedding party, the latter said, ‘I am verj sorry 
to hear that you are stuvlyiug Ihjdantu.* ‘Why so?’ asked Hara 
Kumar. ‘ Because/ was the reply, ‘ wo all know you now to bo u 
22 
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staunch Hindn, but I fear you mny become an infidel, with these new 
studies.’ Hara Kumar smiled, and said, ^Please to bear in mind, 
good, cousin, that Byassa, the father of the Bedantic philosophy, was 
also the author of our Purans, and, according to your theory, he 


ought to have been the greatest infidel of his time.’ That very 
dialect of the Bedas, beginning about fifteen hundred years before jtho 
Christian ora, is that followed in modern Sanskrit. Byassa was 
one of the noblest ornaments of Sanskrit literature, and that Sanskrit 
was tho spoken language of India, centuides before the time of 
Solomon, is certain. Is it pot lamentable that sectarian prejudice 
sliould impede tho study of the nobler part of Sanskrit literature, 
whilst it willingly admits the puerilities of many of the more modern 
writers ? 

The brothers, Hara Kumar, and Prasanna Kumar, first 

Ic^i-rned English at home. They were then sent to Mr. Shorbourne’s 
School, and ultimately to the Hindu College, when that institution was 
opened. Mr. D. Anselin was then tho Head Master, and was also the 
private tutor of the brothers. Hara Kumar made considerable pro¬ 
ficiency in Persian which ho spoke fluently. He was also fond of music, 
and attained great eminence as a performer on tho SUara, He could 
also sing with tasto and judgment, having a cultivated voice, and being 
learned in the theory of music. 

Although he did not mix much in public affairs, yet ho was an 
oxcellont man of business. His patrimonial estate, which he hold in 
joint tenancy with his brothers, had been mismanaged, and had got 
i;^eriou8ly involved. This circumstance was privately brought to his 
notice by an old and confidential servant. Hara Kumar at ouce took 
measures, in consultation with his brother Prasanna Kumar, to rectify 
mattor.s. They began to examine the books of tho estate, and found 
that the Htatemontfl of the old servants vmre true. An immediate parti¬ 


tion of the estate was the necessary consequence. It was effected with 


.some diOiculty. Tli n by good managciicnt, perseverance, and linbits 
of economy, liara Kumar n^t only freed his share of the family 
cstutrs from nd i/.cunihranccs, but grroi' '.illy mule considri addi- 
lijns to it. lie died in tho year 1858, de-']»ly regretted by all who 
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knew him, leaving behind him a reputation for learning, ability, accom¬ 
plished politeness, probity, and honorable feeling. 

He has lefb in his family an almost rare collection of Sanskrit 
manuscripts. Ho was the celebrated author of DahliitiUclid ^<XTxj(At(.h, 
Haratattia DidJdti, Fiiruscliarana Fadhati, Ho had a great tasto 
for jewelry, of which he has also left some good specimens. 

But the two members of this distinguished family who are now- 
making the most conspicuous figure in the world of political life and 
literature, are the sons of flara Kumar, the HoilOr£ll)l6 
Jatindra Mohan Tagore, O. S. I., and his brother Raja 
Soui'indra Mohan Tagore, O.I.E., who, now directly represent tho 
house of Gopi Mohan Tagore. Not only are the two brothers—brothers 
in blood and by tho closest ties of affection—tho lineal descendants of that 
remarkable man ; but in position, inllaenco and reputation they have sur¬ 
passed him by far. The most creditable trait iu the character of both 
is that neither their high mental culture nor their free unrestrained 
intercourse in the highest circles of European society has shaken or 
even weakened their orthodoxy in their national faith nor tempted them 
to swerve from a strict adherence to their national habits and custouisi 
With the finest polish of the highest type of English manners, both 
Btill retain tho simple feelings and cherish the sympathetic benevoloiice 
of their Hindu foi'efuthers; while the political services of tho one and 
the literary activity of tho other are contributing to remove from the 
'Hindu aristocracy the reproach of idleness and sensuality, by wlacli it 
has hitherto been supposed to be characterised. 

The Honorable Maharaja Jotindra Mohan Tagore, O.S.I.> 

the eldest son of Kara Kumar, was born at Calcutta in iho your ISd J a. it. 
Having passed a brilliant course of study for nine }oar8 at tho llituhj 
College, which he c'utered at the ago of eight year > he coutiiuiod tp 
vectiivo lessons in English literature and soicnco ut homo from such dia- 
tinguished scholars of the time, as Captain, D. L. Bicliardson, tho 
llevd. Dr. John Nash and other European gentlemen, 5' '' )nd to them 
alone in echolasfcip attainments. With other tastes, he inhe -.t d ii-oin 


* l the account of lUm Kumar Tngoic a'rM^cd irom lire O/u i-.mI M is* 
ccUany, Ku. XVIJ I, Septombes-, I'jSO. 
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bia father a strong love for Sanskrit literature, of which he acquired a 
thorough mastery ; and being from an early age fond of poetry, he cul¬ 
tivated it with much diligence und success—his early efforts at poetical 
composition in English and Bengali having been considered happy 
enough to grace the columns of the Literary Gazette and Provakar. 
But it is impossible to exaggerate the value of his services in the 
promotion of the histrionic art of the ancient Hindus and the success 
of his efforts to make that art popular at the present day. But it was 
not the mere liberal encouragement, which his position and wealth ena¬ 
bled him to give to theatrical performances, that entitles him to high 
credit: he is himself the author of several Bengali dramas and farces, 
amongst which may bo mentioned the Bidya-Sandra Natatia^ a piece 
from which, with his refined tastes and high sense of moral propriety, 
lie eliminated much of the vulgarity and obscenity that disfigured the 
original poem. His literary activity in early life was so great that he 
composed or translated from the Sanskrit several dramatic and operatic 
pieces which he caused to be published under other names. The thea¬ 
trical performances at the Belgatchia Villa, wliich were once so popular, 
were got up mainly through his exertions. It was for these occasions 
that he organised the Native Orchestra on the plan, now in vogue, to 
which he adtipted the earliest Hindustani airs of his own composition, 
lu his earlier years, ]Mahantja Jatindra Mohan Tigore had taken 
up an idea that the Bengali language was deficient in that rhythm und 
melody, which could adapt it for the composition of the higher order 
of poetry in blank verso. Michael M, S, Dattn, to disabuse his mind 
of this idea, wrote the Tillatloma-Samhhaba-Kahyj, in blank vei’sc, 
which convinced him of his mistake and induced him to pay the whole 
cxpences incurred in publishing the work. But it was not in this ina- 
lancc only that ho showed a wise liberality in the encouragement of 
literary merits; for on several occasicus ho gave sub.'laut’.al help to 
c* ijcr Bengali author^, wlia wuiitoJ the means, to bring out thcii* W(*i ks, 
which, but, for his timely iuterveiiliun, might never have come buf.»io 
the world. The tlioati'ical iieiformauce* which he annually glvos in 
liij Bj Hwingmom, t ie highly app ..itod by such of the NuLivn Society 
of ih^ cilv and its ISubur: ■, at are admiUod to llic privilege of 
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witnessing them ; and it is in this way tliat he has been mainly instru¬ 
mental in imbuing the Native mind witli an improving taste lor the 


beauties of the ancient drama of their country. Lord Northbrook, who 
attended tluse i^erformances on two occasion?, jNlr. Graiit Du(T (Ex- 
Under Secretary of Stiite for India,) several Lieutenant-Governors, 
Commandcrs-in-chicf and other high dignitaries of the State, as -well 
as foreign noblemen and gentlemen of n »te and distinction, who wit- 
,nessed them nt different times, invariably spoke of them in the highest 
terms of praise. Among hia other accomplishments, ho at one time 
took great delight in cultivating music, both English and Bengali, iu 
which he attained considerable excellence; and thougli lie has given up 
practising it now, he is still passionately fond of it, and is liberal in his 
encouragement of mo.i who are proficient in this one fine art, that 
exercises the same spell of witchery alike on the refined, as on the 
savage heart It was he, who first brought out from England musical 
boxes and barrel organs, set to popular Bengali songs, ^o much for 
that phase of his character, which embraces his intellectual tastes and 
accomplishments. 

For his initiation into public life, he is indebted to his undo, the 
late Honorable Prasanna Kumar Tagore, o.s.r. Witli his bocial rank, 
his wealth and his natural and acquired gifts, it was only reasouatlc to 
have expected that he should have soon asserted his proper positii.o iu 
the world. The death of Raja Isvar Chandra Smg of Pnikparu ofioued 
out to him a congenial field for the exhibition of his peculiar talents ; 
and he was elected Honorary Secretary to the Biitish Indian Assoom- 
ticn, of which ho is now tlie distinguished President, ftub further 
distinctions from the Government followed. Sir William Grey 
appointed him a member of the Bengal Legislativo Council. 

But Sir William Grey did not think a se^it in the Bengal Legisla¬ 
tive Council flufficient distinction for him, and accordingly recommended 
him in the strongest terms for a title, befitting his rank and position 
in Native Society. 


Babu Jutindra Mohiin is a man of great enligUtcnmeuo and has had a 
tljoiouglily good lingliyli education. Uo is one oC Ihc 1' iding menib.rs ot ibe 
Kutivu commui'i.ty, is of uni xceptlouable private cliar.ioter. and is held by hi i 
tcllow-country men iu the bigUest respect. Re is a ustful nu laber of tiie t'onii' i* 
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ortho Lieutenant-Governor, and takes a deep and thoughtful interest in tho 
progress of the country. He has estates in the Districts of Midnapur, Faridpur, 
Murshidabad, Rajshahye, Nuddea, and the 24-Pargannas ; and during his life¬ 
time, enjoys the revenues of the large estates of tho late Rai Prasanna Kumar 
Tagore in Rangpur and other places. He has always been found ready to con¬ 
tribute liberally to schools, roads, and other objects of public interest, both in 
Calcutta and in the districts in which his estates are situated, and hiis helped to 


promote science and literature among his countrymen, by largo contributions to 
that end. He regularly maintains eighteen poor students in Calcutta, aud ho 
fully accepted the obligation of his position in the Famine, 18G6, remitting the 
rents of his ryots, and feeding 250 paupers daily iu Calcutta for a period of three 
months. 

The title of Raja Bahadur” waa conferred on him by a Sannad^ 
dated 17th March 1871, by the late Earl of Mayo, Viceroy and 
Governor General, as a mark of personal distinction. On tho occasion 
of the investiture wliiqli was marked with great ceremony, Sir George 


Campbell, then Ljj^Mtenant Oovernor, thus addressed the Maliaraja:— 

I have to convey to you tho high honor which His Excellency the Viceroy, 
as the representative of Queen Victoria, has been pleased to confer upon you. I 
feci a peculiar pleasure in being thus the channel of conveying this honor to you. 
You come from a family, groat in the annals of Calcutta, I may say great in 
tho annals of the BritiEh dominions in India, conspicuous for loyalty to the 
Bri'ish G'^vernment aud for acts of public beneficence. 

it is not from consideration of your family alone tho Viceroy has 
been* pleased to confer tho high honor upon you. You have proved yourself 
worthy of it by. your own merits. Your great intelligence and ability, distin* 
guj«hed publio spirit, high character, and the services you have rendered to the 
State, deserve a fitting recpgnition. 


I have had the pleasure of receiving your assi tanceas a member of iho 
Bengal Council, and can assure you that I highly appreciate the ability and 
information which you bring to bear upon its deliberations. Indeed, nothing 
can bo more acceptable to mo than advice from one like youi-sclf. It is true 
have had oco.isions to differ, aud honest ditforences of opi?iiou will always 
pievftil between man and man ; but, at the same time, I can honcHtly toll you 
that, when wo have r.'on on the same side, I have felt your nupport to bo of tho 


utmost value, uud, when yon have chanced to be in opposition, yours has been 
au IntclligC'it, loyal, and couitnoue opposition. 

It was not, liowevor, Bir WilTuun Grey alone, who wns impressed 
by tlio Malmrjtja s elmraetor and attaininonls. On tho expiry of hia 
toiui of office in the IJingiil Legi{?Uui\c C^nincii, Sir Cb orge Ctinpbcll 
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invited him in the most friendly terms to retain lib seat for a second 


term. 


My Dear Raja, 


Belvedere, Alipork, 

'llic ^th October, 1871, 


I hope you will allow me to nominate you for another term in the 
Bengal Legislative Council. Your high character, and fair mode of dealing with 
‘ .questions, render your assistance especially valuable, and I bavo much confi- 
(fcnce tnusf. you are a man not bound to class interests, but prepared to look to the 
good of the N>'T^ole community, high and low, alike. 

Believe me, very tmly yours, 


Raja Jatendra Mohan 

. &o. 


{SdJ G. CAMPBELL. 


So great is the confidence which tj-^^ Government lias deservedly 
reposed in his highly-cultivated abilities, 4 ? |g pure spotless character, 
and his devoted loyalty, that he has always and -^rcely been consulted 
by successive Lieutenant-Governors and even Qoverno^rg.Q 0 ne^al on all 
important q[uestion 9 of public interest. His Excellency, Lord brook* 

not only sought his opinion during the Behai* Famine of 
also Asked him either to proceed to England to give evidence ^ 

Select Committee of the House of Commons on questions rektint, 
Indian affairs or to << name to the Government some native gentleman 
whose local knowledge and general intelligence would entitle him to 
the distinction.” Such a mark of infplicit reliance on the judg¬ 
ment of a Native nobleman or gentleman has rarely, if'ever, been 
shown by the Government on any other previons occasion. 

. Among the greatest land-owners of Bengal, both by inheritanci 
and by delegated right to the largo estates of his uncle, the kto 
ilon’blo Prasanna Kumar Tagore, o,b.i., who assigned by will the 


♦As H mark of the cateora, in which Lord Northbrook held Maluuhjja Jolindra 
Mohan Tagore, we reproduce an extract from his Lordship’s letter, dated lOth 
Alarch, 1877 to Maharaja Kama Nath Tagore 

1 waj .ly glad Ho that Kaja Jaliudra Mohan Tngore haa been pot 

into the Lcgit lntivo Council. I alwayr? hoped to see him there some day. I 
u-5ire to kindly remembored to him. 
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Tuefc of liis estates to tho Maliaraja for life, the Mul.araja has 
always been conspicuous for his great kindness to and consideration 
for his numerous tenantry, towards whom in all times of distress and 
trial he has never failed to act with the most praiseworthy liberality. 

During the Scarcity of 1866, he not only carried out every possible 
measure for tho relief of the ryots on his estates in tho Midnapur 
District, but also allowed them, what was still more efficacious iu 
preventing the sequel® of such visitations, a remission of their re-ats 
to the large amount of Ra. -10,000. For this act of splendid ’-Aberality 
and public spirit, the thanks of the Government were to him 

tliiough the local authorities of the District. was it a solitary 

instance. AVhea the Native Hospital in was removed from 

Chandney Choke to Pathuriaghata on Strand Road, he most? 

willingly and nmnificently made ov#*"- in free and absolute gift to the 
Trustees of the Hospital his entir^'^ interest in the very valuable land 
■which now forms the site of and beautiful Hospital Cuilding. 

During the ceremony laying the foundation-stone of tho IMayo 
Native Hospital ^ which came oh* on the 3rd February 1873, Sir 
Kichard Cm-A iate Chief Justice of Bengal, who presided on the 
ocoadio’‘^> referred in appropriate terms to this spontaneoe^ -domonstra- 
tion o ^ Maharaja’s strong sympathy for the sufferings of his sick 
and ■'lestituta countrymen. “ Whatever intore.st," he .said, “ Raja 
i-utindru Mohan Tagore l.ad in the land (which forms the site of the 
Hospital ), he willingly g..,vo up i,. favor of tho Hospital, on hearing it 
was required for that purpose. 

The Maharaja has also been always prompt in contributing princely 
donations towai-ds charitable institutions and public funds, and has ever 
con ready to help with his powerful influence and liberal support in 
every movement, directed to tho advuacement of any public cause or 
luteiost. For the encouragement of education among his yonn.^ 
countrymen, ho has lodged with tho Government the handsome araomi't 
of Ks. 12,000 for ihe foundatiou of two schobu-.-Ipps of Rs. 20 each per 
mensein. the oim in the name of bis much esteemed father, Babu 
ir.-ira Kumar Togore to be awaidcd to the most successful student in 
WBjskiit, and tho other iu tho namo of his well-known uncle, tho 
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ire Hoii’ble Prasaiina Kiimiir Tagore, o. s. i., to the most successful 
student in law. 

riie Maliaraja is so great a friend of Sanskrit learning that J)C 
has also endowed a scholai'ship of Rg. 8 per mensem, called the 
Prasanna Kumar Tasore Scholarship,’' and set apart funds for the 
])rovisicn of a beautiful TTez/wr or gold armlet, called the Kara Kumar 
Tiiifoi o’s /tej'ur ” to be annually presented to two of the most meritorious 
^Indents froui among the leading Toles or Sanskrit Schools of Bengal. 

TheMahur.aja received his present title at the Imperial Assemblage 
at Delhi on the 1st January, 1877, and at the Darbar held at Belvedere 
on the 14th August 1877, Sir Ashley Eden, the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal, addressed him thus : — 


I tiave much pleoimrc in giving you tlio Sannad of your title of Ufalmrcja, 
which hai been bestowed upon yon ns a representntire of a family which h.aa for 
generations numbered in its ranks men who are distinguished for ability, public 
spirit, and devotion to the public service. Your family has always been trusted 
and consulted by Government. You have always shewn an enlightened aiul 
liberal desire to promote objects of interest to the people, and have done most 
useful servico as a member of tho Council of tho Lieutenant-Governor and of 
the Governor General. 


Ifc shoulcl be mentioned here that at this Darbar, the IViabaraja 
JatinJra Mohan Tagore, c. s. i., was placed in the lirst seat, in pre¬ 
cedence even of Maharaja Nurendra Krishna, who was presented with 
the sannad and of Jchil^t of Maharaja on tho same occasion. 

In the same year the Maharaja wa':4 ap])omted a Member of the 
(lovcrnor-Generars Legislative Council; and the great ability and 
zeal, with wliich he discharged hig duties, led to hia ro-appoiiitment in 
1879 lor a second time,—an honor which up to this time has novor 
been extended to any Bengali nobleman or gentleman. Of the value 
of his services in the Supreme Legislative Council, it will su/hce to 
quote the recorded opinions of Sir Arthur Hobhou.sc, the abK.st. Legal 
Member of that Council, perhaps, since tlio days of Lord Macanlay. 
In the course of the debate on the Civil Procedure Bill, Sir Arthur 
Ilobhouse said as follows :— 


V, Irttevcr can be said on that subject will be saiil by my friend Maharoja 
23 
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Jattndra Mohan Tagore; for in Committee he has supported the views of the 
objectors with great ability and acuteness, and I must add with equal good 
feeling and moderation, {vide abstract of the Proceedings of tho Governor- 
GencraPs Legislative Council dated 28th March 1877.) 

Again Sir Arthur said : — 


If the clause stood as in Bill No. IV., I confess I should not be able to main¬ 
tain ray ground against such an argument as we have heard from my Hon’ble 
friend, Maharaja Jatindra lilohan Tagore. I have shown that conviction in the 
most practical way by succumbing to bis arguments in Committee, and voting 
^ith him on hia proposal to alter Bill No. IV. {Vide Abstract of the Proceedings 
for 1877, page 391.) 

Much misapprehension prevails as to the part the Maharaja took 
m the passing of the Vernacular Press Act. So far from condemning 
the whole Vernacular PrcHS, lie openly declared liiuiHelf an advocate 
of its liberty, upon which he objected to the imposition of any res¬ 
trictions. While cxprc.ssing his regret at tho reprehensible tone of 
60 !ne low cla.ss Vernacular Papers, he rightly attributed the writings 
in them to ‘‘a folly and species of braggadocio rather tlian anything 
elsu’^^a remark which is conBidcred by no less an authority than Sir 
kii >kiuo Perry as a most just ])iec6 of criticism.** ( Vide copy of opinions 
and reasons entered in the minutes of Proceedings of the Council of 
India relating to the Vernacular Press Act, 1878, presented to both 
Ilonses of Parliament, page 3.) According to an almost general con¬ 
sensus of opinion, the provisions of tho Penal Code were consideixd 
BuCncIcnt for putting a check upon any abuse of the liberty of the 
Press. But in deference to tho strongly-expressed wishes of tho 
Qovermnent and in consideration of the Afghan difficnlty, ho deemed 
it Lis duty as a loyal subject not to oppose the proposed action of 
Government. Such is the view which the present Prime MinLstcr of 
England, the Bight Hon*ble Mr. W, E, Gladstone, took of his conduct 
on the occasion. On the 23rd July 1878, Mr. Gladstone said, the only 
nutivo who sat in tho CN)uueil oxprcSftly and curofully reserved liis 
judgment,” and again, *'tbis is tho opinion of the only native member 
of the Oouncil, given in support of tho Bill, but jiot of the matter of 
the Bill.” (Fj /r Hansard’s Parliamontary Debates, Vol. 242, Part I., 
page::;. 
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In 1879, tlic Maharaja was elected President of the British Indian 
Association ; and on tlio 2Sth July of the same year, he was invested 
with the Insignia of tho Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, by 
command of Her Moat Gracious Majesty, the Queen—Empress of 
India — receiving Lord Lytton^s congratulations both by telegram and 
letter on the occasion. 

But it is not the least service he has rendered to his counti’ymen 
iihat, it was through his intervention, that the Dorga Pnja Holidays 
have not been reduced from 12 to 4 days, as has been persistently 
souglit by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. The Theosophist of 
Bombay in the number for August 1880, says as follows :— 


^laharnja JatiQdr.a Mohan Tagore ia a member of tho Legislative Council ,* 
and one of tho natlvo uoldlity most honored ond most highly esteemed by the 
European community. Like his uncle, he too has been decorated by Her Majesty 
with the Companionship of tho Star of India, and to him the Native community 
are indebted for the preservation to them of the Durga Puja Holidays. 


It .is impossible to describe tho amount of di*5appointmont and 
discrnitenr, which would have been created among tho N'ativo commu- 
nity of Bengal, if the couceesion as regards these Holidays had not 
been secured through the Maharaja's influeiioo with Lord Lytton, from 
whom some important facts in regard to them had probably been 
wilfully concealed. The Holidays aro not confined to the Natives 
alone; but people of all races and creeds liavo for years taken advan¬ 
tage of this only long annual vacation to recruit tlicir health by trips 
of pleasure by rail or river. Those Holidays offer tho only occasion 
during a year in whicli the Natives employed in Calcutta, whether in 
tho Government or in private service, can mer-t their friends and rela¬ 
tions, look after their private affairs and enjoy tho only pleasiuaMu 
relaxation within their reach. For this one service alone, tho Maliaraja 
will bo held ill grateful remembrance by Hindus, so long as thr»y enjoy 
thulr long-standing Holidays. 

His Excolleney Lord Lytton enfcitained the most friendly foelingH 
for the Maharaja, whoso services in tlio Logldative Council of In liu, 
Hm TiOiiLliip oouHiderod no lc:ss honorable to the .Maliarf^ja tlian loyal 
to tho Government—iadepondont \Yithout being obstructive, always coiis- 
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cl^tious, but never inconsistent. In all the relations between them, 
liord Lytton warmly admitted that the Mahanija had always secured 
his sympathy and esteem ; and His Lordship felt assured that the 
Maha^aja^s advice and aid would be given to future Viceroys in tlie 
same considerate and conciliatory spirit wliich had characteidsed his 
olhcial intercourse with Lord Lytton. It may be mentioned that in 
his frequent correspondence the Ex-Viceroy always addressed the 
IMaharaja as His Highness.’^ 

Although no Native nobleman or gentleman has ever been allowed 
the privilege of keeping up a guard of more than only five or six 
armed sepoys at Ins gate, the Hon'bie Maharaja Jatindra IMohaii 
Tagore, c. s. i., has, under the special orders of the Government, been 
authorized to maintain a guard, more on a footing of equality with 
some of the Feudatory Chiefs of India. 

Tlie Hoh’ble Maharaja Jatinrlra Mohan Tagore, c.s.i., is strietly 
orthodox in his religion, and devotes much of his time to the observance 
of his religious obligations. Dignified and yet afifablo in his "bearing, 
un-assuming and yet simple in In's manners, he is popular with nil 
cl.iHscH with whom he comes into contact cither in Social interootirsc 
or in husinoss. Hi? private character is pure from any blcminh, how¬ 
ever faint; and he is a rare specimen of how a Hiudu of the highest 
rank and unbounded wealth can retaiu his orthodoxy among all tlie tonip- 
fcations which English education and English Society can offer. Among 
tho most touching traits of his simple character are his affectionaio 
icverance for his aged mother and his more than fraternal aff 'tion, fully 
reciprocuted^ for his young(3r brother, tho subject of the next sketch. 

The Malmniju, being without male itioiie of his own body, lii^* 
nepliews arc the presumphvo heirs of his vast estates, and, wo hope, of 
also his eminent 'lualitioH. lie is the Governor of tho Ma^'o Native 
IJoiqiital, Tni 1,00 of the Indian Mu^seum, Fellow of tho (^ileuLUi 
ITnversity, Pro.-identof the Biitisli Indian vlssociation, Justice of the 
Tcace for tho Town of Calcutta, &c., 

)5ut if 11)0 eh.hn* of the two distingiiisbod brotiM*rs lias been coai- 
tont wit!i a coii^'pintoiifl position on the political stage of India, the 
younger has mad«-* tlie nyIioIo \sorld a otuge fui his peculiar talculs. 
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Raja Sourindra Mohan Tagore, c. i. e., &c.,&c.,tlie youngei* 
son of Hara Kumar Tagore, was born in 1840. At the ninth year of his 
age ho was placed in the Hindu College, but, after studying there ft r 
nine years, he was obliged to leave under Medical advice on account 
of disease of tho head. From an early age he shewed a predilection 
for writing; -and tho diligence, with which lie cultivated it, made him 
in after-life one of the most jirolific writers of his age. AYhon fourteen 
years old, he wrote a small book, called X>hugala-o-ltiliasa Ghatita 
Britanta,” which he published in 1857. But ho liad previously studied 
Sanskrit Grammar and Literature systematically at home; and lie 
composed and published an original Bengali drama, named Mukta- 
hali/’ when he was only fifteen years old. His early fondness for birds 
and beasts, of which at one time he kept a good collection, gave him a 
practical knowledge of Natural History, to such a degree that he could 
name tho ditibrent species of a particular genus of birds (pigeons, for 
instance) simply by hearing their notes. 

It was on tho sixteenth year of his age that he commenced the 
study of that beautiful art, which will immortalise his name atnong tlio 
people, among whom he has ci'cuted a taste for the music of tho ancient 
Hindus, It is singular that liis natural taste was developed by 
lessons be received from an Amla of the Kdtchdri of his family. 
Subsequently be took lessons in tho higher blanches of the Art liom 
Osfdd Latcbmi Prasad Misser, the celebrated Jiinkar^ and fioiu tlio 
much-jovered Professor Klicttra Mohan Goswami. About this lime 
ho Iraii.slaLcd into Bengali the famous ALdlahikafjnimitra ydlaka 
Js 'ilidji'a 


A German ProfcH^or first taught him English imisic on tho Pi;nn> 
and wh i' he tlion leninod he lias since iinj)rovcd by his intercourse v.iih 
Foveral adepts of the Art, who from time to time have come from tho 
West. But us his lose fo»' music not a fancy, hut a passion, he fiought 

to learn it tjcienliiically and syotematiciilly and, to tliis end, lie cullcctod 
all available books on thia Art in tlu' Eu_di-h, Sanskrit and B(*nguli 
languages, at a considerable c>utl ly in fancy ]u i' es from Englami, 
Benare^. Kashmir, Nepaul and other di.siaut p* iccic From thoKo hot ' > 
he woiked out l-lie tot of his well-known kiiiufif-Sav ^i*f Picfcbbor 
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Kbcttra Mohan Goswami). It vrns tlieu he conceived the idea of spread¬ 
ing amongst his countrymen a taste and knowledge of genuine Hindu 
Music, which was fast dying out in the land or confined within the 
very narrowest limits. With the amplest resources in money and 
material to carry out this end, lie opened, on the 3rd August 1871, the 
Bengal Music School at Chitporo Road in Calcutta, whore Hindu Music 
is being taught by competent men to all on payment of a nominal fee. 
The ficliool lias made creditablo progress and has deservedly won the 
admiration of tlie many European and Native gentlemen, who have 
witnessed the success it has already achieved. This School and the 
Branch of it, known as the Ivulutola Branch Bengal Music Scliool 
which was established a year after the parent Institution, are conducted 
by Raja Sourindra Mohan Tagore, c.i.e., and maintained solely at his 
6xpenco. Bub not content with what he has already done for the pro¬ 
motion of Hindu Music among liis counti'ymcn, ho rewards the students 
annually with suitable prizes, he supplies competent Music Masters as 
well as useful Musical publications, to Government and Private Schools 
free of charge; and liberally encourages and liclps both artistes and 
people who write and publish works oil Hindu Music. 

In 18/5, Raja Souidndra Mohan Tagore received from the Uni¬ 
versity of Philadelphia the Degree of Doctor of Music, which was 
Bubeciiuently confirmed by the Government of Bengal. Nor is it to bo 
forgotten that he has considerably im[)rovcd the old Native Orchestra 
and reduced it to a system, for which he has adapted several pieces of 
his own composition. The credit is due to him that ho has added to 
the stock of social amusements by introducing, for the first time on tho 
Native stage, the Talhleau^ Vimnta and Charades, &c. His labors in 
the n<;ld of Music and his attempts at regenerating that long-lost science 
of tho Hindus have met with due recognition from all parts of the 
civilized world. The iollowing is the list of orders, titles, diaiinotions, 
decoratioiiH, medals, photogrnplis, acknowledgments of books, it:c. 

India> — Companion of tho of tlio Indian Empire ; Sonad of the 

Title of Tnja, with the Khilai coiivinting of one Seirpaich (ornament for the 
turban), one .Svsurd n.tid ono Watch ; Cortificato of Ifouor from the Qorern- 
irent, as 1 oundci of ilio Deu^ul Mutical bchoi*! ] [U'eseiit of vroiks I hr 
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Iftte Viceroy (Lord Lyttou), with His Excelloucy’s Autograph, on three occasions ; 
Fellow of the University of Calcutta ; Honorary Magistrate and Magistrate of 
Police in the Town of Calcutta ; justice of the Peace for the Town of Calcutta ; 
the gold Decoration of the Ourkla Star of Nepauls Degrees of Sangiti Silpa- 
Bidydtdgara and Bhdratiya-Sangitd-Ndgaha from Nepaui ; a highly compli¬ 
mentary Autograph letter from the Into VicorOy (Lord Lytlon) ; acknowledgments 
of books, &c., from the Asiatic Societies, Bengal and Bombay; Benefactor of the 
Lahore Central Museum. 


,A,mftt*ica.-—Degree of Doctor of Music, (April 187o), the first foreign clegroQ 
received, which has since been conQrmed by the Government of Bengal, and sub¬ 
sequently by the Government of India j acknowledgment from the President of 
the Republic of Mexico ; a highly complimentary Autograph letter of acknow¬ 
ledgment from His Excellency R. B. Hayes, President of the Republic of United 
States; acknowledgment of books from His Imperial Majesty tho Emperor 
of Brazil. 

England.— Acknowledgment of books from Her Most Gracious Maje-sty tho 
Queen, through the Secretary of State ; Member of tho Iloyal Asiatic Society, 
and FcUow of the Royal Society of Literature; acknowledgments from 
the Prince of Wales, Priuce Leopold, and from tho University Library of 
Cambridge; Honorary Patron of the Society of Science, Letters, and Art, of 
London. 

Prance.—Officer of tho Academy, Paris ; Silver Decoration of tho Laurel 
Leaves: Officier do 1’Instruction Publique, Franco, with tho golden decoration 
of the Palm Leaves; Honorary Member of the First Class of the Academic 
Montreal; acknowledgments from M. Waddington, tho Minister of Public 
Instruction and from tbo late M. Garoin do Tassy, with a oompliraontary letter 
and his photograph. Honorary Memlior of the Acaddmie D' Adcostation 
MctiSorologiquo, Paris. 

Portugal.-Chcvaliei of the Royal Portuguese Military Order of Clirisi ; 
acknowledgment from the Lisbon National Library, 


Spain —Acknowledgment from His Majesty the King. 

Sardinia. —Patron of the Athenmum of tho Royal University of Sa^.‘ iri; 
acknowledgment from the Royal University of Cagliari. 

Sicily.—Socio Onorario of tho Royal Academy, Palermo ; Socio Prolettcro 
Circolo Vittorio Emanuele Filantropico Letterario sede in Ciilanio, (with a gold 
: s :cio Proiettore Oircolo Lettcrario Artistico Music'le BelUiu, Catuma, 


(with 0 . fiold Medal). 

Italy.—A large-sized photograph from His jTnjesty tho Ir.tc King, ^ ietvir 
Emar lol, boai;ag tho Royal Autograph ; a Medt-I the late Pi pe, Pius IX ; a 
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s . Fetors, Romo, m Mosaic, from His Holiness the Pope Leo XIII • So,.;„ 
Onorario o£ the Royal Academy of St. Cicilia, Homo; Socio Ouorario of the 
Societa Did.ascahca Italiaoa ; Academico Oorrispoadente of the Royal Masicnl 
ns itute Florence ; 3ocio Co-operatour of the AcaJemy of Pittagorica Naples 
(iv, h a SI ver Medal) ; Soco Corrispondente of the Royal Academy of Raffaello’ 

Eologna; Benemerito of the Royal University of Parma; au elaborate ReLv 
of ivorks. by Professor G. 13. Vecohiotti; Ordinary Member of the Oriental 
Academy Forenee; Corresponding Member of the Royal Academy. Turin ; 

W ° Presidente Onorario from the 

Acadenna Iittagorrca Ovvero Sculo Italica, (with a gold Medal) ; Socio Onorario 
liiblioteca Popolari Circolauti ViuceBso JMonti Pi Alfousiuc, fwitb .a gold Modsan • 
Presidente d’ Onore Umcialo Oelcgato Istituio Umberto Primo, Leghorn with o' 
gold Cross); Socio Onorario Atenso Alo.ssandro Mansoui Istitnto. Fmmo ; Socio 
Onorario Benemerito Oircolo Accadcmico la P’lora Halica, Naples ; .Socio de’ 
Onoro Associanione Oiovnnile Salernitann, S.alemo; Socio fondatore Atenso 
Oiovau Batista Alleotti in Argenta, Naples; Socio Onorario Oircolo Edneativo 
\.ttor.oEmanaele inViccmia.(with a gold Modal). Honorary Member of the 
Aceademia Letteraria Lazzaro Papi di Lncca ; Honorary Member of tho Societa 
Opemrm di i.ucca; Gold medal from Reale Societa Hidascaliea Italiana, Roma. 

Switzerland. -Corresponding Member of tho Geneva Instilnte • acknow¬ 
ledgment from the Aeiulcmy of Bern ; Honorary President of L’nnion V^lddtaino 
Geueve. » 

Austria.-Commander of the Most Exalted Order of Francis Josenh • 
ncknowled,rmont from Charles Louie. Archduke of Austria; Correspond inJ 
.Mumiici'of the Oriental Museum, Vienna. ^ ® 

Hungary.— Acknowledgment from tho Academy of Sciences. 

Saxony. -irnight Commander of tho 1st class of the Order of Albert • 
ackno^vlfidgment from tUo Universify Libiury of Leipzig. ’ 

.be M-'i^ty the Emperor, bearing 

the rmi«nul Autograph, through Count Munster, tho Imperial Ambassador at 
L-mdon , acknowlcdgmeaU from tho Imperial University and National Library 
buasbuig, and from tho Royal Library «i Berlin ; i., elaborale review of worW 
n complimentary letter and a ,dictograph from Prolcuior Dr. Wcbci. ^ 

Belgium.— Knight Commander of tho Order of Leopold; Associate Mnn.t 

O. .... I..,,, , 

mentary letters from M. Qovnert, the President of the Academy and from 

P. lie Decker late Minister of Blalc. •"•cauemy, and from 
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diero D’Onore of Areopago Dei Decorati Di Tutte Le Nazione Divoruo, 
?^Qigbfc of Honor of the Order Caballeros Hospitalaros of Spain. 

3.—First Olnss of the Celestial Imperial Order of tlio Precious Star of China j 
^ also a present of Enamelled Vases, 


4.—Knight of Honor of Her Highness Marj of Lusignan Princess Rojal of 
Cyprus, of Jerusalem, and of Armenia, 

—Knight of Honor of Saviours of the AJaritime Alps. 

6. —High Protector of the Order of the Humanitarian Academj of the White 

Cross, Leghorn. 

7. —High Protector Grand Official Delegate (with Cross of Honor) of the insti- 

tute Humbert I., Leghoru. 

8. —Cavalier of Honor of the Academic Order of Buenos Ayres (South America). 

9. —Honorary President of the Propaganada di Scienza Popolare, Napoli; with 

A Gold Medal. 


lo.-luipcrial High Order of the Lion and 3uu*oni Ilis Imperial Majesty the 
Shah of Persia, 


11. —Fellow of the Trinity College, Lundem. 

12. —The Title of Nawab from His Imperial Majesty the Shahon Shah of Persia, 
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Holland. —A large photograph bearing the Royal Autograph, and a Medal, 
from His Majesty the King ; Foreign Member of the Royal Philological and 
Ethnographical Institution of Netherlands India at the Hague ; Correspond¬ 
ing Member of the Society of Amsterdam ; acknowledgments from the University 
of Utrecht and from tho Society of Sciences, Haarlem. Present from the 
Netherlands Government, through tho Minister of tho Colonies, of a publication 
of the drawings and of a descriptive text of the ruins, called “B6ro Bondour’^ in 
the island of Java. 


Denmark. —Acknowledgments from His Majesty the King and from the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquarians. 

Norway. —Acknowledgment from the Royal University Library of 
Christiana. 

Sweden. —Honorary Member of the Royal Musical Academy, Stockholm, 
with a gold Modal. 

Russia.—Acknowledgment from the Imperial Public L^orary, St. Peters¬ 
burg, and from tho University of Dorpat, 

Greece. —Photograph from His Majesty the King, bearing the Royal 
Autograph ; Honorary Member of the Archaeological Society of Athens. 

Turkey. —The Imperial Order of Medjidie of the second class from Hia 
Majesty the Sultan of Turkey. 

Egypt.—Chevalier of tho Imperial Order of Medjidie. 

Africa. —Acknowledgment from the University of the Cape of Good Hope, 

Ceylon. —Honorary Member of tho Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon, 

Burmah. —Musical Instruments from Hia Majesty tho King, 

Siam. —Decoration of the Order of Baaabamala from His Majesty tho 
King. 

China. —Acknowledgment from tho North China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 

Java.—Corresponding Member of the Society of Arts and Sciences, Batavia, 
and a Medal struck on the occasion of the first centennial of the Society. 

Australia. —Honorary Member of the Philharmonic Society of Melbourne. 

Japan.—Musical Instruments from His Majesty tho Emperor; acknoN/- 
ledgraent from the Department of Law, Science, and Literature in Tokio 
Diogaku. 

Franc Chevalier of the Order of the Knights of the Holy Haviour, Mout-rcal. 
Jerusalem, Rhodes and Malta ; and sev .ral other distinctions. 

3i 
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The Theosophist of Bombay for August 1880, very justly 
observes:— 

Raja Sourindra Mohan Tagore is ono of the most decorated men living. 

The Rajtt Sourindra has, nevertheless, many medals to get before ho can hope 
to rival Prince Bismark whoso manly breast, it is estimated would have to bo 
twenty-one feet wide to enable him to wear his various decorations and orders 
of knighthood and nobility. They number 182. 

Raja Sourindra Mohan Tagore was invested with the Insignia of 
the Order of the Indian Empire on the let January 1880; and, on the 
3rd of the following month, he was invested with the title of Raja. On 
each of these occasions, he received telegrams and letters, conveying 
Lord Lytton a personal congratulations; and bo was presented with the 

usual Khilat (consisting of Seirpaich —ornament for the turban_one 

Bwordaiid one gold watch) and with the usual Sannad at a Darbar, held 
ut B.dvodere, on the Slab March, 1880. Sir Ashley Eden addressed him 
ill the following terms : — 

It is gratifying to mo that the researches and accomplishmenta which havo 
made yonr name well-known in England and Europe, as well as in your own country, 
have been rocognised by the Governor General in Council. You belong to a family 
of w«‘.ll-kuown and approved loyalty, and I have much pleasure in presenting you 
with the Sannad, conferring on you tlie title of Raja urn a personal distinction. 




To 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
Sanfiad. 

f^ur.iKDBA Mohan Tagorb, o. i. 


1 hereby confer upon you the title of Raja»’ os a pei'aonal dietinctlon. 


Fort William 
23rd Jf^edruary, 1880, 


(Sd.) LVTTON. 


The Editor of the Indian Mirror in his issue of the 1st April 1S80, 
Mates, that at the l>uibar held at Bclvcdoro on the 31st ISIarch 1880, 
Raja Sourindra Moiian Tagoro, iu graceful acknowledgment of tliu 
diHlinciion he hnd received, foil, according to the Hindu custom, at 
th'* foot of bifl elder broLhor, tlio Ilon’blo Maharaja Jatindivi IMohau 
Tu^/hj, c. s. i., for whom his n ipcci ia known to bo unbounded. Tho 
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by-stanaors were evidently struck at this mauifestatiou of fraternal 
feeling on the part of the Raja, to whom sincere congratnlations from 
friends (Native and European) poured in from all sides. 

Lord Lytton, when in India, wrote several autograph letters to the 
Raja expressing His Excellency’s kind feelings .and respect for him ; 
but in one letter His Lordship conveyed his warmest thanks for a 
“ charming present of books,” the works of the Raja and his illus- 

%iou 3 ancestors; and ohservcl that ho would always esteem them as 
a proof of the admirable literary talent of an Indian gentleman for 
■whom ho had the highest respect. 

Lord Lytton specially thanked him for the kind terms in which ho 
was addressed in the Raja’s work, entitled “ Indian Music s Address to 
Lord Lytton.** 

The Raja has obtained permission from the Government of India 
to accept the decorations of the Foreign Orders of Knighthood, and is 
the finst Native gentleman who nppoated at a Garden Party at Belvedere 
for his investiture VFith the title of Raja and its accompanying 
decorations. 


In the Biographical Dictionary (with Portraits) of throe hundred 
eminent men in the world, pnbliHhcd by Professor Angelo De Uuboriiatis 
Secretary to the Oriental Academy of Florence the name of the Baja 
has, as it shoiild have been, included. And in another work, entitled the 
Polfege Universal Dictionary, published by AL Emile Artaud of 
Ilia name is also included among the fifty greatest living composcra and 
his co-operation in the promotion of the Science of Music is solicitc<l. 
A musical piece of his composition, named Sara^apiada^if a gaCJi, of 
seven hundred notes and unique in its kind, has been preserved with 
the work of other renowned masters of the present ago. 

Raja Sourindra Mohan, at the request of A. W. Croft, Esq., M.A.p 


Director of Public Instruction Bengal, h-npplied through him somi* most 
interesting and nov'el subjects on music embracing throe principiil 
a-^pects; Historic, Sciontifio, and Social for the ALdbourno Srlicid 
Scionco Congressl\)r October, 18^0. The learned Raja, we bcliovt\ nnut 
have received by thir^ tinio some suitable acknowlodgiocuts from the 
Secretary to the Mindc, Science, Fiuo Arts and Litoiature section of iho 
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Melbourne Scliool Congress through the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal. 

Several pamphlets have also been published by distinguished 
savants of Europe, and articles have appeared in the Journals of tho 
mOat celebrated Academies and learned Societies, eulogising the noble 
^ ancestry and public services of Raja Sourindra Mohan Tagore. But 
not the least gratifying of these testimonies is contained in tho follow¬ 
ing copy of an autograph letter of His Majesty the present King of 
, the Belgians ;— 


To 


The Noble Baja Sourindra Mohan Tagore, 

Commandor of the Royal Order of Leopold^ 

Calcutta^ 


My Dear Noble Sir, 


I have received tbe bandEome proseuts which you had the goodness 
to offer to me, and I bog you to accept my warm thanks. This mark of attention 
has been very agreeable to me. I shall preserve these objects in remembrance, not 
only of your uncle, whom I saw during my voyage to India, but also as a proof of 
tho sentimcnta which you have been good enough to express, and to which I attach 
much value. In tendering to yon the repeated expression of tny thanks, and 
tho sincere wishes for yourself and family, to whom I hope God will always 
grant prosperity and health, I beg you to believe in my perfect esteem and 
consideration. 


Palace of Beusbels, (Sd.) LEOPOLD. 

181A Dceevibcr, 1879, 


Nor have these distinctions been acquired by the Eaja without 
coiisiderablo labor. Tho following list of works, composed and pub¬ 
lished by him up to tho present time, will give some idea of the varied 
stores of knovrlodge in the mind which gave them birth. 

BeNG.UsI. 

Rhuyola-o-Itihdsa-Ohatit^ Rritdnta. -(History and aco;;raphy). 

Afuht'ihali fidiihd ,—(A Drama—OrtgiaaO. 

Mdtabikdgnimitra Ndtaba,^(A Drama—lrauslation). 

dailya-banyxia-Blahayaha PrtkMtdva .—(A Diacour^C on National Muoic). 

Yantra Kihciira I}lpik6,— \A Treatisu on Setar). 
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^ridanga ManJaH .—fA Treatiso on Mridanga). 

Ilarvionnim SMra, — (A. Treatise on Harmonium). 

Yantra Kasha .—(A Treasury of Musical Instruments). 

Victoria Giti-Sfdld ,—(English History in Poetry, set to Hindu Music). 

Shdratiya Qiti-Mdld. — (Indian History in Poetry, set to Hindu Music). 
Jdhdratiya Ndtya Rahasya ,—(A Treatise on the Hindu Drama, compiled from 

Sanskrit authorities). 


Enolish, 

liindti Music from various Authors.—(A Collection). 

Princi^pal Ragas of the Hindus.—{\Yii\i Lithographic Illustrations). 

Eight Principal Rasas of the Hindus.—{With. Lithographic Illustrations). 

Ten Principal Avatdras of the mndv.s.—(y^\t\i Lithographic Illustraaons). 

The Rinding of the Braid.—(A Translation of the Veni-Sanbdra NStaka). 

(A Reprint from the “Hindu Patriot” of the discussion hold 
on this subject with Mr. C. B. Clarke). 

English Verses set to Hindu Music, 

Siiort Notices of Hindu Musical Instruments ,—(Alphabetically arranged). 

Tifty Tunes, (A collection of the author’s Musical compositions). 

Specimens of Indian Songs ,—(With short descriptions, set to Music—A collec¬ 
tion). 

AEkatdna or the Indian Concert.—(Wiih a collection of airs for the native 
Orchestra). 

■d few Lyrics of Owen Meredith set to Hindu Music, 

Eight (A collection of the author’s Musical compositions). 


SANSKRir. 

Sangita-Sdra-Sangraha ,—(A collodion from various Sanskrit authorities). 
Mdnasa Pujanam. (A collection of the Poems of Sankaricharyya, sot to Hindu 
Music). 

Sabi rahatyam.—(k Printed Edition ot tho work of HiUAjudha, with notes by 
the Editor). 


SaNsebit with English Translaiions, 


Victoria-Giiihd.—i'E.Ti^hsh History, set to Hindn Music). 

Prince Panohdshat.—{V\nj Stanzas in honor of the Prince of Walos, sot to 
Hindu Music). 

Romo Kdvya.*—{A brief histoiy of Rome from the earliest times to the present 
period, in Sanskrit stanzas). 


* His Majesty King Humbert has graciously 
Bourindra Mohan Tagore, c, i. l., &c., to dedicate to 


granted permission to Raja 
His Majesty a reprint of bia 
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Hindi, 


Oitdv(ilL—{^Ti^ elementary treatise on Vocal Music). 



Sanskrit with Hindis Bengali and EiiglUh Translations, 

Manimdld, _(A Treatise on Gems, compiled from various sources ; in two 

volumes). 

Ifc is only such as have seen or read Eaja Sourindra Mohan’s most 
interesting and valuable works will be able to realise the fact tlitit his 
knowledge is not confined to tlie Science of Music alone. Whether 
in poetry, in history, in geography or in the drama his excellence is 
equally conspicuous. His thorough mastery of the Sanskrit language, 
in which he has composed much of his own poetry has co-operated with 
lus high proficiency in Music, iu setting off to advantage tho beauties 
of hla Sanskrit verses by blending with thorn tho graces of the sister- 
art. Nor has he neglected even painting. The beautiful illustrations 
to his throe invaluable works, namely, the Six Principal Rdgas, Eight 
Principal Rasaa^ and tho Ten Principal Avatdraa of tho Hindus, go to 
bhowthat, thoiii;h the learned Raja has not himself cultivated painting, 
he decidedly pOBsesses a great love as well as a refined taste for that 
exquisite art. His knowledge and appreciation of gems are equally 
extensive and accurate, as his work, entitled Mamm&ldl'* a rare 
production altogether, will testify. 

Nor are the extent of his abilities, energy and industry to he gauged 
by his cvaseleas literary ocoupations. For, over and above bis constant 
engagement in the numerous works, which, from time to time, he has 
hfcu producing on a great variety of subjects, lie exercises a close 
Buperv'isiou over the inanag«‘inont of the vast estates of his brother and 
himself, and looks minutely and carefully into the accounts. TPs 
.•ipplication to the dry dotails of business which is not common to meu 
of a literary turn, is another mngvihu* feature in hia character. 

Raja Bourindra Mohan is blesvcd with two Kon.^ viz.^ Ivumar 
ProuKjdh Kumar Tagore and Kumar Piadyota Kninar Tng.no—the 


MufisV.rit work Ilonio lvuvya. This n } will be arcouipimied witli uii Ibilian 

vrrf'liiii. J ho work liomc Kiuya Invs also b en \vcl!-rcvi jsvo<i in i;oinc of tUo 
Icaclinir Journal of Homo such as in tbo “Oj>iuiono’^ o£ the 21tli July 18S0, Tho 
ilotuaao^^ oi the 2 l.u duly 1880, &c., 
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former of whom is on intelligonfc and promising youth. On the occa¬ 
sion of the marriage of the eldest son, the Hon’ble Maharaja Jatindra 
Mohan Tagore, o. s. i., gave a grand Natch or dancing party on the 
28th January 1880, to the elite of the Native community and illu- 
minated his house, and the public road leading from Pathuriaghata up 
to the temporary residence of the bride at Simla with electric light, 
and corresponding decorations at an enormous cost. The marriage 
ceremony took place on the evening of the 31st Januaiy, 1880. 
The procession, which was exceptionally grand, was headed hy the 
Maharaja’s own Sepoys, besides 50 additional men, specially sanctioned 
by Government,—tho wdiole body being handsomely arrayed in new 
uniforms and marching with drawn swords. Besides the usual Native 
Music, tho town band and a regimental band imparted additional 
attraction to tho show. The heads or representative members of the 
leading Native families of Calcutta and its suburbs and a large number 
of hiative gentlemen testiGod their great respect for tho illustrious 
brothers by joining tho 2)rocession on foot up to tho lemporary residence 
of tho bride. 

Almost immediately after the termination of the marriage 
ceremony, the Hon’ble Maharaja Jatindra Mohan Tagore, s. i., and 
his brother llaja Sourindra Mohan, 0 . I. K., fed a largo number of 
paupers with the aid of the local autliorities, and scut the liberal sum of 
ItS. 8,000 to tho District Charitable Society with an iinmouijo quantity 
of new clothes for free distribution to the poor people of the city. 

Kaja Sourindra i\!ohaii Tagore, c. i. r., &c., <Sr.c., received several 
congratulatory letters from tho crowned heads and savants of 
and different parts of tho world ou account of his son’s marriage. Wo 
rejiroduco below a few of the letters from the crowned bends only for 
fear that the dimeusions of this eketoh might otherwise bo unnecessarily 
enlarged. 


Loktuon, Ihtcmbcr I87t). 

^ , v'EjRAT.iN EMBAIS-,V. 

Deau oir, 

I have great pleatrarc in \.v,uaiulin)r you that ‘1, Mi.i.vty (no 
i;ii>poior ftca King, my grucioiis S. voinigu, hi,-, t., i.r-mcU ’14, 
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Euthorize me to inform you that His Majesty has received with sympathy and 
congratulation the notice of the imminent celebration of the wedding of your 
eldest son, Kumar Promode Kumar Tagore. 

In expressing to you my best wishes on this occasion, I have the honor to be 
with the highest consideration, 

Deab Sib, 

Yours very truly, 

(Sd.) MUNSTER. " 

The Right Hon’blb the Raja Sourindra Mohan Taoorb, 

Calcutta. 


Translation. 

We Albert by God’s Grace, King of Saxony, &c., &c., &c., have, through the 
representation of our minister, to-day been informed of the approaching marriage 
of the eldest son of Raja Souriudra Mohan Tagore, Kumar Promode Kumar Tagore. 
We gladly take this opportunity of this joyful family-occurrence to send our 
bleseing, and to join with it our sincere congratulations for the young married 
couple. 

Dresden, on the l^th Dccemhery 1879. 

(Sd.) ALBRECHT, 

llAJA SOUBINDBA MOHAN TAQORE, &C. &C., 

Calcutta. 


To 


His Excellency Raja Sodrindra Mohan Tagorb, Knight 
Commander of the 1st Class op the Order op Albert of 
Baxony, &o. 


My Lord, 


Calcutta, 


The undersigned acquits himself of the agreeable dnty of informing 
you that his august master, the King of Saxony, lias been good enough to send 
you the annexed document which contains the benediction and the pious wishes 
of His Majesty for the happiness of your oldest son in the proposed marriage ho 
is about to contract. I cannot hold back expressing to yon at the same tinne, 
my sincere felicitations of this happy event, and I beg you, my Prince^ to accept 
the assurance of the perfect consideration of. 


Your very devoted Bervant, 

(Sd.) J. F. VON FALKENSTEIN. 
Tho Minister of the Household of Hii 
tho King of Saxony. 
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A Lbttkb from the Mintistkti of thk Household of His Majesty 

THE King of Italy, 

Rome, llth JDecomler^ 1879. 

Excellency, 


I have had the honor to inform His Majesty the King of the 
approaching marriage of your eldest eon. 

His Majesty, who remembers the tokens of sympathy and deference shown 
by you on other occasions, received the intimation of the happy event with 
pleasure, and has authorized me to return you His thanks and His best wishes 
for the happiness of the young couple. 

In obeying tlie Commands of the King, I beg to add also my felicitations 
and the expression of my regard for yourself. 

(Sd.) VISONE. 

Senor Comm. 

Raja Sourindra Mohan Tagore, &c. &c. Ac., 

Calcutta, 


A letter from Cardinal Nina to the Marchioness Serlupi. 

Rome, \st Deeemhcr^ 1870. 


As you are in direct communication with the illustriong llaja Sourindra 
Mohan Tagore, it will bo easier for you to make known to him that his riolincss, 
having heard of the intended wedding- of his son, prays the Almi:yljty will 
confer on the young couple every prosperity in the marriage they are about to 
contract. 

I embrace this new occasion to express my sentiments of high regard for 
your Ladyship. 

(Sd.) L. CARD: NINA. 


Hear Sir, 


Karan' Hity, 

The 26ih jDcccmber, 1870. 


ycure of the 16th instant, apprising of the iutendod marriage of your 
eldest BOD in January next Ir ; duly rdiiu’ tii hand. I eoriTrululnle for ■ 
happy occasion, I have laid the iettar writ ten to Ris Mi.j sty lUe King on 
very subject, Moje.^ty has been much pi -3aaed nml wishes that t lu'married 

pair may pass their liVes happily and aomfoi'ably. I have lull billui' th? 
bi ldo is of an amiable character and of high aeconiplitthm^JuLs. I sincorcly r^ny 
to the Creator Being to make thorn happiest in their whole exisltmcc. 

Yours fnilhltilly, 

(Sd.; MxVHAKA^A ItANADIP SING'BAHADUR RANA, k. u. t. 

> ' Prir^e Ministor ?/ 
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Dead Sib, 


§L 

Naban Hity, Nepal, 

Jht 2nd December^ 1879. 


I am in receipt of yoar letter of lOfch current informing me the 
happy news of the wedding of your eldest son. In reply I heartily congratulate 
and pray to the Almighty God for the long life and prosperity of the young 
couple, they may live hundred and twenty years and pass their days tranquilly. 
Words can scarcely suffice to express how great has been the pleasure I have 
derived from your letter now under reply, as you have strictly adhered to the 
Sastras of Hiuiluism. At the same time, believe me, I cordially sympathise 
with your delight at the prospect of an agreeable union of your son and wish 
sincerely that every happiness may bo the result. 


Tours faithfully, 

(Sd.) SIR DHIR SUMSAIR JANG BAHADUR, K.o.ai,, 

Commander‘in-Chief of Ncjpal, 


The following is a translation of the lines in which the Aide-de- 
Camp, Private Secretary to His Majesty, the King of the Netlierlande 
has conveyed His Majesty’s congratulations on the occasion of the 
miU’i’iago of the Raja’s sou. 

I am grateful to be honored with the King’s commands to express His 
Majesty’s sense of your polite and kind attention. His Majesty has been pleased 
to direct mo to offer you His Majesty’s sincere good wishes and congratulations 
at tills happy event. 


Utekcht, Qth December^ 1879. 

His Excellency Raja Sourindra Mohan Tagore, 
Excellency, 

It is with a sense of deep oHigatiou that I acknowledge the 
recfipt of your ostocmed letters of the* 6th November, Wc thoroughly enter into 
your Exoollenoy’s paternal feelings on tho occuHion of the wedding of an eldest 
son, the hope of an illustrious aud anciont race, and wo offer our sincere cougi a- 
lulutioue at thiy happy event. We avail ourselves of this opportunity to send 
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our felicitations to the bridegroom himself, and request your Excellency to 
forward to him the enclosed letter. 


I remain, Excellency, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 


(Sd.) T. F. B. BAERT, 
Secretary to the Board of Curators of the 
University of Utrecht* 


Utrecht, Becemher, 1879. 

To 

His Excellency Kumar Promode Kumar Tagore, 

Excellency, 

I have been favored by your most esteemed father His Excellency Raja 
Sonrindra Mohan Tagore, Musical Doctor, with the information that your wedding 
is going to be celebrated in the beginning of January. 

The President and the members of the Board of Curators charge me to offer 
you their kind fclicitatious, to which I add my ow’d. We all hope that Heaven 
may bestow pleuteous blessings upon your proposed matrimony, that your union 
may prove to be a permanent source of domestic felicity for yourself and that a 
numerous offspring may p«^rpetuate the illustrious family of the Tagores which, in 
the remotest antiquity descending from Bhalta Narayan, has during many centuries 
produced several men, equally celebrated by their Icarniug as by their generosity 
and devotion towarJi the public welfare. 

M.;y the example of your Noble father and your renowned ancestors stimulate 
your Excellency and your future offspring to tread in their fooUteps, in this 
cose the consideration aud esteem which the noble Raja enjoys not only in big 
native country, but also in Europe and America cannot fail to become also you5 
share. 

I remain, Excellency, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 

(Sd.) T. F, B. BAERT, 
Secretary to the Board of Cnrators of tho 
University of Utrecht, 


The aboye letters distinctly sliew that Baja Sourindra Molian 
has attained the highest pinnnule of fame so far as fame can bo gauged 
by tho estimation of tbo crowned heads of Europe; and we urc alnjost 
sure that no Native Prince or uoblemao oan boast of having received 
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such familiar anti congratulatory notes from such a large number of 
the most illustrious men of the world on the most important events 
in tlieir lives, us poured in upon the Kaja on the occasion of his son’s 
marriage. 

Before we conclude we should not fail to mention that both 
Maharaja Jatindra Mohan and Baja Sourindra Mohan are at the present 
day the most well-known members of the Tagore family, and that they 
are reckoned to be the most learned, most resjjectable and most eminent 
JS'iitives of this country by almost all the leading men in the civilized 
world. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the service, Raja Sourindra Mohan 
has renden.d to his country and countrymen by dispelling the general 
prejudice entertained in other parts of the world regarding the rausio 
of the ancient Hindus and by reviving a deep interest in it through his 
valuable workr^ in which its hidden beauties have been so etfectively 
disclosed. The absurd idea has been completely exploded that the 
Music of India is not exclusively confined either to the “ beating of 
tom toms” or to “ boatmen’s songs.” 

It ia only as it Hhould be that for this patriotic service, the Rnja 
Fouiindra Mohan Tagore has received more decorations and titles than 
perhaps one or two men, now living in the world. The lionora he has 
Ko justly earned are reflected both on his country and his countrymen. 

Tho lollowing Sanskrit sloka from Bishnusurma’s well-known Hita- 
padesha may be appropriately applied to both Maharaja Jatinrlra Mohan 
Tagore Bahadur, c.s.i., and Rnja Sourindra Mohan Tagore, c.i.k. 

The litoral Bengali and English translations of the above arc as 
follows :— 

C>I -Jit'S! Tjffr 1 

Why should tlio me thur of that son, whom the chalk marks not 
in iho first wnuinciaiiou of the \Ariuous luvo complaiuod^ h»ad she heen 
dJuWUi-.” 
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Hence, Mahnraja Jatindni Mohan Tagore Bahadur, c.s.i. and Haja 
Souvindra Mohan Tagore, c.i.e., through Iho great fame they have ac¬ 
quired in every part of the civilized world, have helped to glorify the old 
ago <if the hap|.y and revered mother, who bore them, as well as that 
older mother, their native land, to whom they have proved both au 
oniiiineiit and a pride. 

These two cmiiicnt Hindu nobloraen are already very rich in 
wealth and in honors, but we entertain a hope that they may be still 
further enriched in both, if their lives aro prolonged to a ripe old age. 

The old and revered mother of both the Hon’blo Malianija 
Jatindra Mohan Tagore Bahadur, a s. i., and Raja Sourindra Mohan 
Tagore, c. i. e., is the authoress of a few books, such as, Tdrdbati in 
B^nigali, Stabanialai in SansUidt (containing some hymns in praise of 
Hindu Gods), &c. These works she has composed ior private circulation 
among her kinswomen and female triends with a view to create and 
stimulate among them a taste for reading and writing. Her composition 
is good and free from grammatical errors and the subjects she has 
touched on are full of moral instruction. She has a great taste for gems 
and contest and appraise them like the best jewellers of our country. 
Raja Sourindra Mohan, the author of Manim^la, a Treatise on Gems, 
was first initiated by her in a knowledge of the qualities of tbedifforont 
species of stones, <kc. 

It is not surprising that a strofig tie of more than brotherly feeling 
cLould exist between the Hon’blo Maharaja Jatindra Mohan Tagore 
Bahadur, o. s. i., and Raja Sourindra Mohan Tagore, c. i. e., even in an 
age when family feuds are so serit'usly disturbing the harmony of Hindu 
domestic life. Upon the death of their father, in 1858, Raja Sourindra 
Mohan was taken char^^'c of by liis elder brother the Hon’blo Maharaja, 
(to whom the Raja has always yielded implicit obedience), and l>oth lh» 
brothers have since then been in peaceful and undivided enjoyment 
of the vast lauded property, besides a considerable amount of money 
in Oovv^riiineTii^ Securities, precious je\s ols, dre .5 which came to them by 
right of inheritance. Among their hereditary estal-ci,may be monlionod 
Pargauua H-ibili —which is included in the jurisdiction of haridput*—• 
HLakimpur, Baaantapur, Kutubpur, besides other valuable proporlies in 
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Calcutta, (comprising the well-known Taltala Bazar), in Bilii Panclian- 
nagrdm, in tlie 24-Pargannas, Chaj)Jernagore and other places. 

Through the force of bis practical knowledge and intelligent 
management, tiie Hon’ble Mahaiaj.i has been able to make considerable 


additions to their joint patrimony. The principal new acquisitions 
are Lashkarpur (including Kampur), Garerbat (including Beaulea), 
Tdlberiii, Haiisa.d, Kdjajpukur, RoKanpiir (including Jangipur) and other 
similar estates. Tlie Maharaja has lately bought of Rai Latchmipat 
Sing Baliadur of Ba uolnir, f.ir a price of about l.’upees fourteen lakhs, 
the well-knc»wn estates d^^sii»nated as Paladasi. Syanibati, Sadull^pur, 
Fatehpur, Sukseini. ar,d Muiianiinad Aininpur also popularly known as 
ShiordolinlL The whole of tlin joint estates, as we have already 
noticed before, are under the management of Baja Sourindra Mohan 
Tagore, c. i.e. 

Tlje llon’ble Maharaja Jatindra Mohan Togore Bahadur, c.s.i.,has 
moreover been enjoying for years an 1 is sti; 1 enjoving the profits of 
Idtiladaha, Ghornrhat, Utliai, Lat Mania, I’dsudevpur; and other 
vulnable Znmind oi. und r the provisions of the will of his uncle the 
late Uon^ble Prasanna Klnniur Tagore, c. s. i. 

Tiie following tables give a more accurate account of the names of 


the Estates and of the Zillas in which they are situated, as well na the 
amoout of Government lieveuue payable by each. 
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ESTATES EELONGING TO THE HOM’BLE MAHARAJA JATIHDRA 
MOHAN TAGOIfE BAHADUU. c. s. I.. AND IIAJA SODRINDKA 
MOHAN TAGORE, C. I. E., &c.. 


Names op the Estates. 

Zillns in which they 
are situated. 

• Amount of Govt. 
Revenue payable by each 
exclusive of the road 
and public works ccsscs. 



Rs , 

As , 

P. 

Parganna Habili 

Faridpur 

85,093 

0 

0 

„ llakimpur ... 

Ditto 

7,164, 

0 

0 

„ Bnsnntnpur and 

Kutubpur 

Midnapur 

53,816 

0 

0 

„ SbikharbUi... ... 

24 Pargnnnas 

210 

0 

0 

Dcbattar properties includintr 
Sifitipur, Houabikri and 
Mulnjorc 

Nu(h>ea. Hnphli, 
and 21 Pargau- 
nas 

22,177 

0 

0 

Pargnnna Lashkarpur and 
Gurerhit 

Bajshahyo 

43,103 

0 

0 

„ 1 Liberia, HatisSla, 

and l^ignjpuknr ... 

Nuddea... 

9,702 

0 

0 

„ Rokanpnfx ... ^ ... 

Murshidabad ... 

35,169 

0 

0 

„ Fatohpur ... 

Pivjnea ... 

10,655 

0 

0 

„ Palvdasif Syamtiati, 

and S^dullApur ... 

\ 

Rangpur, Dinaj- 
pur, and Bogrp... 

.1.3,338 

0 

0 

II 8uksena or JumuDi ... 

Nya Duraka 

7,628 

0 

0 

II Muhammad Aminpur 

or bhloraphuli ... 

Hiighli .and Bar- 
dwan ... 

40,156 

0 

0 

' 

Total Rs... 

2,'78,210 

0 

0 


Approximate Total Popii^tion of tbu Joint Kslates is 28i},000 souls. 


^ Fractions of a Bupoe Uavo not been taken into account. 
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TABLE B. 



ESTATES BELONGING TO THE HON’BLE PRASANNA KUMAR 
TAGOUE, c. s. I., NOW IN THE POSSESSION OP THE 
HON>BLE MAHARAJA JATINDRA MOHAN 
TAGORE BAHADUR, c. s. I. 


Names of the Estates. 

Zillas in which they 
are situated. 

♦ Amount of Govt. 
Revenue payable by each 
exclusive of the road 
and public works cesses. 



Rs, 

As . 

p. 

Parfranna P.Uilddaba ... 

Rangpur 

61,349 

0 

0 

„ GborArbat, &c., &c. ... 

Dinajpur 

8,874 

0 

0 

„ Uthai, L\t MdndA ... 

Bogra ... 

69S 

0 

0 

,, BAeudevpur... 

Moughyr 

4,468 

0 

0 

„ Dhakuria and other 

estaies. 

24 Pargannas ... 

! 

1,126 

0 

1 ' : 

[ 

0 


Total Rs. ... 

i 79,414 

} 

\ 

1 

1 

0 


Approximate Total popnliiUon is 800,000 souls. 


* Fractious of a Rupee liavc not boon taken into account* 
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Hon’ble Prasanna Kumar Tagore, O. S. I., the 
youngest son of Gopi Mohan, was born in 1803, and was brought up in 
the rudiments of English in Mr. Bherbourne’s School. He contributed 
not a little to the name siud influence of the Tagore Family. “ To him, 
and men like him, it is due that Bengal takes its high position in India, 
and that the Bengalis are justly styled the Athenians of India. Like 
India Greece was a collection of tribes, nations, and races, with varying 
interests and mutual jealousies. Bengal has had the proud pre-eminence 
of taking the lead in the advancement of modern India to a high ■ 
place in civilization, culture and refinement Prom Bengal the groat 
reformers have issued, Ram Mohan Roy, Devendra Hath Tagore, and 
Keshuv Chandra Sen. In Bengal the agitation began to do away 
with Salt, to promote the marriages of widows, and to organize a 
superior and extensive system of national education. Tho Mahrattas 
and tho Sikhs were conspicuous, like the Dorians of old, in warfare and 
conquest, but the Bengalis, like the Athenians, wore far superior in 
culture, progressive improvement, and social reform, as well os in 
literature and tho arts. 

It is to men like Prasanna Kumar Tagore ns we have said that 
Bengal owes this proud pre-eminence. Ho was brought up strictly as 
a Brahmin and a Hindu, with all the narrow prejudices instilled into 
him peculiar to a people, exclusive and proud, shrinking from contact 
with tho rest of the world, holding itself aloof and separate. It 
requires a superior mind to be able to overcome such prejudices. Pew 
can do it. Not one in ten thousand can contemplate social arrange¬ 
ments and actions with that unconcern, that want of bias, necessary 
to enable us to form correct judgments, but c-asily felt when contem¬ 
plating arrangements aud actions of other kinds. For correct observation 
and correct drawing of inferences there needs that calinpess ready to 
recognize or infer one truth os well as another. In contemplating the 
Social or Religious Community in which we have been brouglit up 
it is peculiarly hard to form just and unbiased opinions. All the 
ingeiing ccntiments of childhcmd, all the turning aftections of homo 
life are against it. Prasanna Kumar Tagore was not a man to aljow 

himsolf to be prevented from provlaiming the truth when he thought 
26 
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lie had found it. Ho had that moral courage which urges us to teach 
otherS; to pull down falsehood, to erect truth In its place. 

His intercourse and friendship with Raja Ram Mohan Roj led liim 
to exainiiie attentively the convictions with which he had been brought up 
as a rigid Hindu. The result was the publication of a pamphlet called 
‘ An Appeal to his Countrymen* in which he strongly advocated the 
worship of one God, the Ruler and Creator of all things. Ho was not 
an iconoclast however. He did not go about, like a raging fanatic, to 
destroy all that opposed his new convictions. He was content with 
argument, reason, and enlightened advice. The family temple at 
Mulajore remained, and for that temple ho had his mother’s silver 
cot turned into a seat, or ohowhi^ that it might bo for ever set apart 
from profane uses. His reverence for his mother was his childish faith, 
his boyish religion, and that noble and holy faith he retained into 
inanhoo<l and old age. She had slept on that cot. It was sacred to 
him. It should never be profaned, and therefore was dedicated to tho 
service of the family temple, a service which she honored and revered. 

Nor was it only in matters of religion, and devotion to family 
nflection.^, that Prasanna Kumar Tagore proved his noble independence, 
his honest pursuit of truth, his reverence for early afTeetion and 
de[)artoLl worth. He did not allow class bias to warp his mind. Tliis 
class bias is one of the stronghohls of prejudice, injustice, and social 
t^ ianny. Associations of ideas warp our judgment?, affect our princi- 
pb.*s, influence our actions, not only without reason, but too often in 
spite of reason. Such ijorversions of judgment are commonest with 
i\g;ucl to social pursuits, tho prejudices of nationality, or the arbitrary 
dii.tatr J of Bocioty, Hvory thuig that is new or strange is regarded a;; 
wrong or detestable. Every departure from tho beaten track is pro- 
pliesied to bo euro to end in a loss of influence, of distinction, of olass 


power. 

Bo it was when Prasanna Kiiinar Tagore determined to become a 
pleader in tho Baddar Court. Ho had diligently r>t’idied lav/ for y«';ir;. 
bcruie. Ouo of hio iutii.iate and lidlueiitial friends upbraid* d liim for 
* liib ,.tudy as usclr*^,,^ and durogatory. He had u,i c-^taU:, he WiUi wealthy, 
what did he want wiih la.v ? ‘ Tho mind,* said Prasttnua Kuniur, in 
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reply; Ms like a good housewife, wdio is sure to utilize some tiiue oj* 
other, everything she has in store/ Nor was it long until Prasanna 
Kumar himself found the means of utilizing his own acquisitions of 
legal lore. In his Indigo Plantations, and an Oil Mill he had esta¬ 
blished, he met with considerable losses, aggravated, as he supposed, by 
the unskilful treatment of his cases in the Courts. So he determined 
to plead his own causes for the future. For this purpose he enrolled 
himself as a pleader, and his success at the Saddar Court exceeded all 
anticipations. Mr. Bayley was then the Government Pleader. On his 
retirement Prasanna Kumar was recommended for the Government 
Pleaderahip by a majority of the Judges, and Government appointed 
him to it in spite of the opposition of some of the Judges and of a 
Member of the Board of Bevenue who were against the appointment 
on the ground of his having been a large landholder in Bengal. Even 
his warmest admirers never anticipated for him anything like the suc¬ 
cess that attended him at that time. He nob only put his estate right, 
but largely added to it, from his omolumenta as a pleader, which were, 
on an average, a lao and a half per annum. 

He was the first of a number of representatives from families of 
rank who joined the bar, and thus set tho example of carving out a 
career for themselves to the educated of Voung Bengal. 

Prejudices, such as Prasanna Kumar Tagore encountered and 
ovcTcamo, aro very difficult to destroy. They are a part of our growth 
and education. are taught, in early life to hate some things, to 

admire others, and it is a part of tho education of our later years to 
overcome these projudiees imbibod in infancy and youth. Spmo smcccd 
in doing so, others fail. Prejudiced p-^ople will bo amiable .and bene¬ 
volent as long as they are allowed to liave it all their own way, to ride 
tlicir own hobbies. But, when you touch irrevorontly a buii* of tho 
tail of that hobby-horse, they turn upon you like tigon,. Every tiling 
contrary to their opinions is f ilse, pernicious, prejudiced. Ev( jy thing 
in accordance with tlndr opinions is truth. Now ich people never 
attain to a knowledge of themselves, the first stop towanlg oulighf m. 
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conclude that we are ourselves prejudiced on those subjects. This wa^ 
a truth Prasaniia Kumar learned from study and observation. But 
prejudices connected with home, race, country, and early life may 
often be beneficial, argued some of his friends. ‘ Never’ was hia answer 
‘ if truth be in itself good, and falsehood bad, then every man ought 
to be open to conviction on all subjects, and all prepossessions which 
oppose the reception of truth must necessarily be pernicious.’ And 
Prasanna Kumar was right. Philosophy has no nobler lesson to teach 
us than this, that every thing in the mind that opposes itself to tho 
reflection of truth, whatever bo the subject discussed, is a prejudice. 

As a Governor of the Hindu College, our hero tc)ok an active and 
beneficial part. He submitted a scheme of study and. list of books for 
Anglo-Bengali Schools and Colleges, which will be found amongst tbo 
Educational Becords of Bengal The Maharaja of Bardwan, and the 
brothers, Hara Kumar and Prasanna Kumar Tagore, were the only 
persons who had any vested or permanent rights and privileges con¬ 
nected with the Hindu College. In the time of Lord Dalhousio Prasanna 
Kumar gave a noble example of disinterested patriotism by proposing 
to his brother to surrender their rights to the Educational Department, 
wltliout which the reorganization of the establishment could not be 
coiried out. Lord Dulhousie penned a minute on the subject in which 
ho hoped that the public spirited conduct of tho founders of the 
Collogo might be placed permanently on record by a memorial in tho 
College itself. This was subsequently done by the erection of a marblo 
tablet in tho Presidency College by the Hon’blo Maharaja Jatindra 
Mohan Tagore. This tablet contains the following inscription: — 

Erected 

To Commemorate 

The llboTtvlity and public spirit ol tTic donora 
whose rmmoe are recorded below, 
who mainly con ributed to 
tho f jnndiog uf the 
Hindi College, 

No w repre^ontod by the 
Hiodu School 
Mild 
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Presidency College, 

Hia Highness the Maharnja of Bardwan. 
Babu Gopi Mohan Tagore. 

Babu Joy Kissen Sing. 

Bnja Gopi Mohan Dov. 

Babu Ganga Narnyan Das. 


The GoTernment of Bengal or the Educational Department ought 
to have erected that tablet, and not to have left it to bo placed there 
by the piety of a grandson of Gopi Mohan Tagore’s. 

Prasanna Kumar was not in favor of the public education of girls. 
Ho took the greatest care that his daughter and granddaughter should 
be thoroughly well-educated, but this he did privately and at homo. 
He was of opinion that the public education of girls was in opposition 
to the convictions, social feelings, and religious prejudices of tho Hindus* 
These opinions he embodied in an able letter on tho subject to tho 
Hon’blo Mr. Bothune, He was evidently afraid that an attempt would bo 
made to force the public education of girls upon the country, and from 
such a measure he justly anticipated the gravest results. 

At a later period of his life, he edited a Bengali paper, the 
Vnubadackj and an English paper, the Beformery hwii in both ho 
advocated judicious measures of improvement in the political^ social, 
legal, and religious administration of Uie country. Every measure of 
reform advocated by others, was lbi.i;ought by him to the touch-stone of 
reason and good sense. 

When Eegulation 3 of 1828 (A Regulation for the appointment 
of Special Commissioners for the more speedy hearing and determina¬ 
tion of Appeals, from the decisions of the Revenue Authorities in 
regard to lands or rents occupied or collected by individuals, without 
payment of the Revenue demandable by Govornment) was enacted, 
Prasanna Kumar saw that it contained sevcml clauses detrimontal to 
the inteieets of the Zakhrojdars aud transferred the trial of resmnption 
BuiU from the Civil Courts to special tribunals on tho |dea of spo4‘dy 
adjudication. He, with the aid of Ram Mohan Roy, sent in a strong 
protest to tho Court of Directors against this innovation, and the 
Government of India was called upon to explain like leaeous fbr the 
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Regulation, To allay the appreliensions of the Court the Government 
stated, among other reasons, that the opposition did not arise from 
popular discontent but was the product of the trio, Dwarka Nath 
Tagore, Prasanna Kumar Tagore and Ram Mohan Roy. Although 
the objectionable law was not repealed, the protest made an impression 
upon the Court of Directors that the Natives of Bengal were not 
behind other nations in the discussion of political matters. 

Prasanna Kumar was one of the projectors of the meeting held at 
the Jorasnnka Brahma Samaj Premises in November 1832 for the pur¬ 
pose of voting an address of thanks to the King of England for the 
dismissal by His Majesty in Privy Council of the Appeal of certain 
Hindus against the abolition of Sati^ 

In 1837 and 1838 Mr. Ross Mangles, then Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue, induced the Government to institute proceedings for the 
resumption of Lakhraj Tenures in all the districts simultaneously and 
appointed Specbl Commissioners and Special Deputy Collectors for the 
trial of the suits. Prasanna Kumar attacked tliese proceedings, and 
Mr. Mangles vindicated them, in the columns of the Bengal llarkaru. 
The parties ably sustained their respective positions. The public 
however awarded the palm of victory to Prasanna Kumar. 

The resumption proceedings of Government created great dissatis¬ 
faction and discontent throughout Bengal by the illegal decisions of 
the Revenue authorities and also by the peculiar mode in which tho 
decrees were executed and the revenue collected from the Lakkrajdars 
and Jotedars. The Government Tahsildars are said to have snatched 
nohcriugs, earrings and other ornaments from the persons of the females 
to swell their legal and illegal exactions. About tho year 1838 
Prasanna Kumar, with Dwarka Natli Tagore and some other friends, 
convened the meeting still known and remembered as tho Lakhrajdars* 
Grand Meeting. People from all parts of the country responded to 
the call* The meeting was held at tho lower floor of the Town Hull 
which was overcrowded and the public road from Chaudpal Qliat to tlu) 
Gufo of tho Oovernraent House wii^ filled with people. Raja Rad ha 
Kuuta Dev was unanimously voted to the chair Mr. Leith and 
-several uinor momlvovc of the Calcutta Bar, who took a leading part in 
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putJTic discussions in those days, made splendid speeches in support 
of the movement. Dwarka Nutli Tagore said at this meeting: ‘Gen¬ 
tlemen, we are accustomed to call the i-uje of the Muliammadana 
barbarous, but Gentlemen, look at this spe^^cle—what these barbarous 
rulers gave from time to time for the encouragement of learning and 
religion are about to bo taken away by a Christian Government wbich 
prides itself as tlie most civilized nation of the world.^ There were 
loud cheers from all sides of the Hall. Prasanna Kumar spoke but 
little on this occasion, but he was the soul of this movement, and it 
Was chielly owing to his evertions and skilful management that these 
proceedings were brought to a successful termination. The Government 
of the day was not indifferent to these proceedings. Lord Auckland ’ 
imagined that a great tumult would take place and the Government 
House would most likely be besieged. His Lordship therefore directed 
the whole of the Magistracy to be present at the Town Hall, and 
hundreds of European and Native Policemen were lined on both sides 
of the road to the Government House. The Governor-General with 
his Secretaries anxiously waited at the Governincnt House for intelli¬ 
gence of what might occur at the meeting and information was carried 
to His Excellency every half-hour. 

The immediate result of this monster meeting was the issue of a 
Circular by which all plots of rent-free land lying in different villages 
and measur ing less than 50 Bujas were abandoned. 

Ho was not neglectful of the amenities of life in his desire for 
National improvement. lu his garden at Surah he got up the first 
amateur native Theatre in Bengal, and in this he w'as joined by many 
of those w]\o had been formerly like himself students of the Hindu 
College, WiLun’s translation of the Utter Ram Chorii and Shakes, 
peare’s Julius Cwsar were performed successfully iu this Theatre before 
crowded audiences of his English and Native friends.* His example iu 
this respect was followed by many of tho wealthier citizens of Calcutta, 
and from Bengal, the people of Madras, as well as those in Bombay, 


♦ The Enquirer of 30th Docembor 1831 thus notices the opoaing of this 
Theatre:— 

‘The Nativ« Theatre talked of Iniforo, opened on Wedneaday evening, for tho 
liiit lime, with the perforuitUiCO of the first Act of UXTJiiH Ram C'HORir 
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Panjab, and Scinde, liaYe successfully cultivated the 
rendered it a source of National improvement, mingled 
pleasure and enlightenment. 


drama, and 
with rational 


His chanties were equally extensive and judicious. He daily fed 
at his own house upwards of a hundred men and schooJ-boys who wero 
too poor to feed themselves. He distributed pensions and annual 
gratuities, amongst a number of deserving persons who had fallen into 
poverty. 

He provided medical advice for his servants, and dependents, and 
ho himself paid for the medicines when he thought the sufferers were 
unable to do so. He was one of the active Governors of the Nativo 
Hospital (now Mayo Native Hospital) and, but for hLs benevolent and 
liberal support of the Gardnhata Branch Dispensary, it would havo 
been abolished, long before the medical wants of tJie quarter had been 
provided for by the removal of tho Hospital. Learned Pandits and 
educated men were sure of a hearing, and assistance, if necessary, when 
they laid their cases before him. It is usual at the period of tho 
Hurga Puja for wealthy natives of Bengal, to distribute annual 
gifts to learned Pandits and Priests. Prasanna Kumai- Tagore was tho 
largest donor of such annual gifts, iiflfis time, in Calcutta. 

His devotion to literature and legal lore was proved by the splen¬ 
did library which he collected for his house in Calcutta, a library which 
the Snddar, and High Court Judges were often glad to consult, and 
which was always open to well-conducted students who were properly 
iutroduced. ^ 

No man was more careful of the welfare of his Ryots, He waa 
greatly opposed to the Patni system, because he thought that, under tliafc 
eystem, the ryots were usually oppressed. He frequently visited his 
Zanutvlanes, and, when he did so, waa always ready to see n.nd cou- 
Tert.e with tho poorest of V.ia laborers. He established charitable 
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Dispensaries for tlieir benefit, often assisted them with loans, aii,d in 
many cases remitted the rents when he thought they pressed too 
heavily upon the cultivators. Although always disposed to turn tlie 
loans into free gifts when he thought it was necessary, yet no man 
would be more vigorous in exacting their repayment, when he thought 
that repayment was evaded by false statements, and idle promises. 
Thus he became highly popular ’Cvith the industrious and deserving, 
whilst he made enemies of the idle and the worthless. 

On the occasion of one of his visits to his estates in Rangpur, 
some of his principal tenants represented to him that he was now too 
great a personage to use a wooden pedhi like ordinary men. Prasanna 
Kumar answered, with a smile, that he was only a poor Brahmin and 
could not afford a silver palki. They theroupoh set a subscription on 
foot, and, in six days, had collected money enough to make him a silver 
palki. lie heard of it however, and insisted that the money should 
be returned to the subscribers, explaining to them at the same time 
that a silver would not be so convenient for travelling about tbo 

country, and that he was not disposed to use it. It was not svithout 
some difficulty that ho got them to abandon their intention. 

With a view to afford facilities for the internal commerce of the 
districts of Diiiajpur, Kangp^ and Bogra in which ho had estates 
and thereby to benefit Ida ryots, ho spent upwards of a lakh of Rupees for 
llio improvemeut of the navigation of that part of tho Kurratiya 
river which lies within the district of Bogra. It was at his instance that 
Act XII of IrtoG was passed. The Executive Engineer, Culoutta and 
Eastern Canals, who was deputed to examine tho works executed by 
Prasanna Kumar, ropovled on the 13tli May 1803 ‘that the efforts of 
the Babu to render this river navigable at all seasons ol tbo year aro. 
deserving of great praise. Tlie porsuv trance which be has, in spite of 
failure after failure, shewn in his desire to accotnpljiHh thi.s object is 
highly creditable.’ Tlio s. home however fell through owing to tho 
N.indy natu]\4of the soil. 

When t! /. Legislative Council of India wab constituted under the 
presidvney of Lord l)jilhoud<*, that nobleman olibreJ Prasanna Kumar 
the oflice of Cleik A.siitant to tho .Council. Our hero gladly obeyea 
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'tlic^ summons of the Governor General to assist tho lahours of the 
Council, by affording it the benefit of his experience, derived from a 
long conversancy with the laws of the country and intimate acquaintance 
with their general operation and especially their effect in forming the 
character and promoting the happiness of the Natives of India. Tho 
Conimitteo of the Legislative Council, appointed to revise the various 
plans and suggestions contained in the Reports of the Royal Commis¬ 
sioners in London on the subject of giving uniform laws to the exten¬ 
sive dependencies of tho British Empire in India, concluded their remarks 
wdth ‘ acknowledging the great assistance which they had derived from 
the extensive knowledge and experience of the Clerk Assistant to the 
Council, who acted as Clerk to them, and from his indefatigable exer¬ 
tions in carrying out their views.’ He assisted Sir Barnes Peacock 
and his colleagues in the final sottlement of the Penal Code and revised 
the Yernacular translation of the Code in conjunction with a few 
select Oriental scholars. It is no little to the honor of Prasanna 
Kumar that he was the first native of Bengal to whom a seat in the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council w'as offered. Unfortunately the honor 
came too late in his career to be of any practical benefit to India. Ho 
was too ill to take any part in its proceedings when appointed a 
member. Ho had had considerable experience in tiic Legislative Council 
of Bengal, and the Record of its Proceedings boars abundant testimony 
to the clearness of bis judgment, his logical force of argument, and 
his patriotism. 

As to his legal works they are simply invaluable. 

# * ^ • 

Ho was always ready to give legal, advice to those who required 
it, Luropeans as well as natives, and this he did gratuitously^ Ills 
memory was wonderful. When asked for a precedent or a historical 
fact ho oftcu referred tho enquirer to particular pages of books. 

Ho travcdlod tl^ rvugli the North- Western Provinces and visited 
Kashmir, when Maharaja Golub Sing was its rulor. Tho Maharaja 
wiBhod to BOO Prasanna Kvmiar, and the latter w'as willing to go, but 
on condition that ho jihordd give no KaizaVy and tho Maharaja no 
KhiltU^ During tho twerty-fivo days he remained in the kingdom, 
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Prasjinna Kumar frequently saw tho Maharaja, and gave him excellent 
advice. When lie was departing, he said at his final interview with 
the sovereign, ‘ Your Highnosahas need of nothing from me, and I have 
nothing to give worth the acceptance of Your Highness. But as a 
telescope brings distant objects near, I have decided on presenting one 
to your Highness, that it may bring me sometimes to your Highness’ 
meniury,' The Maharaja was much pleased, both with the remarks 
and the present they accompanied. 

His foundation of the Tagore Law Professorship in the Calcutta 
University, by will, was one of the most important acts of Prasanna 
Kumar, and one by which his memory is likely to be maintained fresh 
in inen^s minds for ages. Tho valuable lectures already given, in con¬ 
nection with this Professorship, and the accounts of them published, 
have a peculiar value. But his whole life was full of good works of 
til is kind. He successfully headed the movement against the appro¬ 
priation of the Strand Bank lands by Government, and against the 
abolition of tho Burning Ghat. He was always active for the benefit 
of the city in the Municipal Corporation, and he was ono of the founders 
of the British Indian Association, succeeding Raja Sir Radha Kanta 
Deb, Bahadur, as its President. He endowed a Sanskrit school in 
connection with his father’s religious endowment at Mulajore, and, in 
that school Grammar, Rhetoric, Naya Philosophy, and Smiiti are still 
taught by different professors.* 

During the mutiny ho was one of the foremost amongst the natives 
of Bengal in getting up a demonstration of loyalty to British mle. 
This Was in 1857, when the British Empire in India was assailed 


♦ The following arc aomc of his bequests :-r- 

To the Calcutta University for founding the Tagore Law ProfesBor- 

ahip . 

To the District Charitable Society .• . 

To the Native Haspital. ... . 

U) Ihe jMoUjore Sanskrit .School for a building 

To the Mulftjorc Chari table Dispensary, kc. ... .. 

To dependents . 

To Assistants cfflploypd in the Zamiodari and other Departments 
and to domestic servuuU ... . 


Us. 3,00,000 
„ li'.OtV) 

35,tXH) 
„ l.Oo.OtX) 
1,09,000 

„ 1,06,000 


ro'ri.L Ks. . 6,70 ,(h\> 
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fiercely by treachery within ai.d violence from without. During- the 
faminoa of 18GI and 18G6, he was one of the first to come forward with 
liberal contributions in aid of the sutferers, and by giving judicious advice 
to prevent such visitations in the future. 

One anecdote more about him and we have done. When the 
Mahar.aja of Rewa was in Calcutta in 1865 our hero gave him a grand 
reception at his private residence—a reception befitting the rank of tlie 
Maharaja, and the importance of the host as one of the leading natives 
of the City of Palaces. Whilst seated on the embroidered masnad 
luopared for his I'eception, the IVlaharaJa observed a sword of state, 
with a magnificently jewelled scabbard, lying by the side of the 
masnad. ‘ Do the Bengalis use swords still'?’ siniliugly asked tho 
Maharaja. ‘ No,’ was tho prompt reply, ‘ no Maharaja, the Bengalis 
have long eschanged the sword for tho' pen, and ' under diir bonigu 
-Knglish Government we no longer require the use of the sword, but 
that sword is preserved in our family as the insignia of our illustrious 
ancestor.^, particularly of Hallayudha, who, as your Uighucss is aware; 
was the chief minister of Lukshman Sen, the last king of Bengal.’ 

T-ho anecdote shows the courtesy and ready wit that characterized 
Prasanna Kumar. He was undoubtedly one of tho greatest men of ' 
Bengal, in these latter days, a man of great powers of mind, logical 
force of expression and commanding intellect. On dOth April, 1866 
tho Com|,anionship of the Most Exalted Order of tho Star of India 
Was oonfeiTod upon Prasanna Kumar as a mark of Royal Favour 
evincing tho esteem in which tho services rendered by liim to tho 
Indian Empire were hold by Her Majesty’s Government.”* 

Prasanna Kumar was one of tfe fo-.v Uindus who tried to bring 
about social intocourse between the Europeans and Natives. Not a 
day passed in winch ho did not invite some high Oovornmeiit ofiici.ils 
or distinguished foreigners to dine v.ivh him. His Royal Highuoss the 
Duke dr Biahunt, (now Loop ,Id IJ. Ki„g of nrlgiuuO, was his g,u 
during his ’ i-il u, Calcutta. Pwanna Kurnai died on the 30Ui Augnsi 
IHlJo, . .|y rvgi lied by his fricn lp and ndmirers. 


1 He acr-dnni n| 
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His ouly son Ganendra Mohan, a convert to Christianity, ii? 
the first Bengali Barrister, and generally resides in England. 

(2) — Hari Mohan, the fourth son of Darpa Narayan, was a good 
English scholar and was well-known for his religious practices. He ' 
had one son named Uma Nandan {alias Nanda Lai) .vho was the 
Dewan of the Export Ware House. Upendra Mohan, the son of 
Uma Nandan, is the living representative of this family. 

(3) —Piyari Mohan, the fifth son of Darpa Narayan, died 
without issue. 

(4) Ladli Mohan, the sixth son of Darpa Narayan, left two 
sons, Haro Lai and Sham Lai. Trailakhya Mohan, is the son of 
the former. The latter left no male issue. 

(5) — 'Mohini Mohan, the seventh son of Diirpa Narayan, so use¬ 
fully employed the resources of his patrimony that, among other estates, 
he acquired by purchase the zarnindari of Parganna Edilpur iii tho 
District of Backerganj, which was originally bid for in the fname of 
Ininaclf and Jiis brothers which, in consequence of their refusal to join 
in the bargain, became eventually his solo property. This purchase 
involved much litigation, which, however, terminated in his ultimate 
possession of the property which ho did not long enjoy. Mohini 

Mohan, unfortunately died at tho premature age of about thirty vears_ 

entrusting the care of his two sons, Kanai Lai, ten years old, and 
Gopal Lai, four years old, and the management of his extensive est.ites, 
perfectly unincumbered, to his uterine brother, Ladli Mohan, wlio more 
than justified the sacred trust reposed in him, by such careful adminis- 
tration ot it that, on Kanui Lai’s attaining his full ago, he received tho 
estates with greatly increased rentall, besides a large sum which had been 
saved daring his minority. 

Ihe unthrifty habits of Kanai Lai threw the estate into difficul¬ 
ties ; and a partition of the joint patrimony of tho two brothers 
became necessary. Ifc was on this occasion that Ciopal La), tho father 
of iiuhu Kall'Kiisen Tagore, gave a proof of brotherly love, euch as in 
these degenerate days, would be gonorally charaetori.,od as romantic. 

TV fore assuming posBossiou of bis own share of the inhoriUm o. ho 
iusi;>ivd ou bceouiiiig personally rospousiblo for a proportionate amount 
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of his brother’s debts, which he punctually and faithfully discharged. 
But, a nature so full of affection, could not be content with .giving 
vent to its over-flowing sympathies within the narrow limits of kinship 
alone. Hi.s whole life was passed in constant acts of charity and bene¬ 
volence to all, who sought his assistance and advice in the hour of 
their trouble. 

Babu Kali Kissen, his son, is believed to have been born about 
the year 1811. His education at the Hindu College, the Harrow of 
our local aristocracy and gentry, was abruptly broken off on the .admis-' 
sion of a Muhammadan Dancing Girl’s son on the rolls of the institution ; 
and after a short stay at the Oriental Seminary, he was removed to 
the Doveton College. Ilis bad health, however, led to his withdrawal 
from that in.stitntion also ; and his subse<picnt studies were passed under 
the direction of the ablest European Tutors at home. While his 
health allowed him, his habits were extremely studious. But his con¬ 
stitution was unequal to the heavy strain, which he sought to place on his 
mind. When twenty years old he applied his energies to the less wear¬ 
ing occupation of managing his own extensive ;5amindariei<, in which he 
was most thoroughly initiated by Babu Madan Mohan Chatterji, a 
connection of his himily. Most part of his time is daily given to the 
supervision of the affairs of Parganna Edilpnr and his other Estates iu 
the Backerganj District; and the consequence is, as was to have been 
expected from his warri^gj^ sympathetic character, that the watchful 
• arc .and tender consideration with wliich the ryots on his estates are 
treated, cannot bo surpassed by the condition of the tenantry on tlio 
boat managed cstatet; in Bengal. 

]!;»bu Kah Kissen Tagore made handsome gifts on the occasion of 
hifl son’s marriage, and liberally contributes towards relieving the dis¬ 
tress ai.d promoting the welfare of such, ns really need help. A largo 
nuinbcr of dislituto youth ) ore through his bounty receiving the educa¬ 
tion which will fit Ihc.n to win brcrtci for thomselvcs and tbeij. faniiHos 
ui the struggbi for e.\istciice, from year to yc r now increasing in 
intensity. 

.Tun'or Brandi. 


It lua born already mentioned f-hat the dusc-eudants of Nilmani, 
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Nilmani had five sons, Rain Tanu, Kam Uatnn, Itaiu Locliau, Ram 
Mani, and Ram Ballabh. Of these Ram Mani had three sons, of whom 
the second, Dwarka Nath Tagore, was adopted by bis eldest uncle, Ram 
Lochan Tagore, who was childless. The youngest was Rama Nath 
Tagore. 

Dwarka Nath Tagore, was born in 1794. He commenced the 
study of English in Mr. Sherbourne’s School, and after a few years learnt 
the Persian language. Havhig had to manage the estates of his adoptive 
father, after his death, Dwarka Nath, acquired a sound knowledge of 
zamindari accounts and tenures. He then took to law, and in the 
capacity of a law,agent, he obtained the confidence of several Rajas 
and Zamindars. He also became a Oommercial. Agent. Ho served 
for about six years as Sheristadar to the Salt Agent and Collector of 
tlio 24-Pargannas, and was,- after a short time, roiled to the 
Dewanship of the Agency. He also served as Dewan of the Booid of 
Customs, Salt and Opiunr. But bent on leading an independent life, ho 
resigned the appointment, in August 1834, and soon after established 
the firm of Messrs. Carr, Tagoro and Co. In connection with this 
firm, he cHtablished sevoral oommercial factories in different pLcca. 
Ills generosity, liberality, and public spirit wore unparalleled. There 
was no educational, social, political or charitable institution which did 
not receive co-oporation or substantial hjj^ from him. He book an 
' active part in the establishment and organization of the Hindu College, 
and was greatly interested in the welfare of the Medical College. In 
April 1838, he establisiicl the LantlhoUleri’ Society. He was chiefly 
instrumental in the creation of the post of Deputy IMagutrate. Ho 
was an earnest advocate of tlus liberty of the Press, On the 9th 
January, 1842, Dwarka Nath set out for Europe. At Rome he wbj 
presented to the Pope. On the 10th June, he reached London, whore 
ho met with an ontliusiastic rcc*'ptioii. Ho was invited to smerul 
public and private tlinners. On the 16th June, ho had th j honor of being 
presented to Her Majesty the Queen—an honor, which he was tin: 
first Native of India tc» receive. He had also the hon«»r of dining vvil h 
Her Majesty at Buckingham Puluoe, At the special invitaiiou 
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of Her Majesty, be attended a grand review of the ,troops and visited 
the RoyM Nursery* The Queen-Empress complied with his request 
that the full length portraits of Her Majesty and the Prince Consort 
should be presented to the city of Calcutta, through him. These por¬ 
traits are now to be seen in the second floor of the Town Hall Dwarka 
Nath also visited Scotland where he was equally honored. At the end 
of the year 1842, he returned to India, having had the honor of nn 
intciwiew* with King Louis Phillippo, at Paris. He was then the most 
influential man in Calcutta. His villa at Belgachia, (now the property 
of the Rajas of Paikpara), was frequented by all the elite of Calcutta 
Society, and v/ns nightly the scene of many dinner parties and other 
social amusements. In 1845, he started again for England, meeting 
in the way, with a distinguished reception from the Viceroy of Egyj)t 
(at Cairo), and from the King of Italy, at Naples, and reached London 
on the 24th June 1845. Her Majesty received him graciously on the 
occasion of the drawing-room and ordered him to stand behind the 
tlirone—a privilege accorded to but few. She also received some presents 
which he had taken from India. On tho occasion of his visit to 
Buckingham Palace, on special invitation, the Queen ordered miniature 
portraits of Herself and of Prince Albert to bo presented to him, with 
the following autograph:—“ To DwarkaNatli Tagore, with best regards 
from Victoria R. Albert, JUickingliam Palace, July 8, 1845.” It was in 
this year, that he visited Ireland, where he was cordially received by tho 
Viceroy, On the 30th Juno, Dwarka Nath who w'as known in England 
as the ‘‘ Indian Prince” had an attack of ag\ie, at a dinner party given 
by the Dmdiess of Inverness. This led subsequently to his return to 
London, where, after sutfoving from remittant fever, he breathed hi^* 
last, on the first August 1840, in the 52nd year of his age. Ili^ 
funeral was attended by several rcvpectalio gentlemen. Hi. colTin bears 
tw'o silver plufo^s, one in I’j'gli-sb aud liu. otU'.T, it. tiMUpdation in 
Bengali, to the following, tlfci l: 13. bu Dwailu Nath Tag»ire, Xmnia. 

dar, died lab Augn.st aged .52 year.s.'^ 

For more detriiilrf vide memoir of Dwp.ika Nath Ta-rorc Vy 

Kiesori Chand Mittra, Calcutta, Printed by .Si)iuk & (;o., isTo. 
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Dwarka Nath left three educated sohs, Devendra Natb, 
Girindra l^ath. and Nagendra IQ^atli) of whom the first is known 
as “ The Indian Itishi or Ilermit.” 

Dovendra Nath was born in 1818. He commenced his studies 
in Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s School and therefrom entered the Hindu 
College. His father took him to his own firm, “Carr, Tagore and Co.,” 
and the “ Union Bank,” to teach him business. Ho learnt Sanskrit 
thoroughly and was from a very early age I’eligiously disposed. At the 
age of . twenty-two, he established the TaUa Bodliini Sava, where the 
principles of true, religion and of devotion wore discussed. Tliis Sava 
was afterwards .amalgamated with tlie Brahma Samaj, which had been 
dwindling away after the death of Raja Ham Mohan Roy. From this 
period, Devendra Nath joined the Brahma Samaj in which he infused 
new life by his sineerity and practical devotion. Finding that the 
tenets of the Beda did not agree with the principles inculcated by the 
Samaja, he excluded it from his religion, though he kept up some of the 
important mantras. He spent some years in the Himahayas in medi¬ 
tation. After tho abolition of the Xatta Bodhini Sava, he established 
a Brahma School at Calcutta. During the Durga Pujd of tho Bengali 
Shaka 1702, he paid a visit to Ceylon, with some of his followers. 
The “ Indian Min-or,” first edited by Babu Man Mohan Ghose, and 
afterwards (on his leaving for England) by Babu Keshav Chandra Sen, 
was started under his auspices. After ihe latter had cut off his con¬ 
nection with tlie Samaj, owing to some misunderstanding as to tho 
doctrines preached therein, the National Paper was started, at the solo 
expense of Devendra Nath. 

He is the first Brahma who has given up the sacred thread and 
celebrated the marriage of his daughter according to the Brdhma rites. 
He was the. Honorary Secretary of the British Indian Association for 

sometime, but he gave up the appointment for the pursuits of religion. 
Ho celebrates the Ahnivorsary of tho BrlUrn i Samaj (7th Mogk of tho 
Bengali year), with groat cclo.t at bis dwelling-house. He hos contri¬ 
buted QOlisiderably towiU'ds tho development of Bengali literature l.y 
his speeches and writings. He is the fatlicr of fn-c sons, of whom tlie 
eldest Dwijendra Nath is also a staunch Brdhma and a Bengali autlior 
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of great repute. Satyendra, tiie secoiul, is the first Native Civilian 
and a well known Juilicinl Officer in the Bombay PresiJencv. The 
other sons are also Brdhmaa and gre*at lovers of Bengali j.oetry, 

Maharaja Rama Nath Tagore, O.S.L, the youngest son of 
Bam Mani, was born in the year J800. lie commenced his English edu¬ 
cation in the Grammar School of Mr. Sherbourne, where he studied for 
€ome years. He also studied Bengali, Sanskrit and Persian under com¬ 
petent teachers at Iiome. He learnt commercial and banking business at 
the office of Messrs. Alexander and Co., and subsequently became the 
H.owan of the Union Bank, of which his brother Dwarka Nath was one 
of the Directors. In conjunction with his cousin, Prasauna Kumar, he 
conducted the * Indian He used also to contribute very 

frequently to the columns of the ‘‘ Harkaru” and Englishman,” under 
the nom~de-phmeo{ He w.is one of the cliiof men in organ- 

iiiing the Briti-h Indian Association, of which bo held the office of 
President,” for ten years up to ti»e time of his death. In 1866, he was 
elected a member of the Ben^^al Council, where, on account of tho 
persistency with which he .advocated the rights of the people, he w.vfl 
cUiled by his colleagues, the ‘‘ Byot’s Friend,” For several years, he 
was considered a representative man and his utterances on public ques¬ 
tions ulwavs carried great weight with the Government. There was 
scarcely a public meeting in which he was not asked to take an nctivo 
part. Thougli not maiked with brilliant rhetoric, Ina speeches were 
always sincere, to the pnr{.o3e and full of common sense. In 1873, 
B.ima Nath was appointed a mcmiber of tlie Governor-General’s Council, 
and was at the same time made a Raja. The valuable ^n-vices he 
rendered in Council, met with suitable recognition from his collcxigues 
and fionitlic Viceroy Lord Ni>rthbrook) who, on chio ocenbion, wrote to 
him a highly compli muitary r? !{.>grii,.h letter. In 1875, he reoeivod the 
In-ignia of a Companion of the Most Exalted Order of the St.ir of 
Indi.i, co'ifcrrod on him by U r Mo>t Gracious Maje-ty. lie was the 
Predd'-nt ol tlm Mfaiivo Hr -. |>r,,,n Comiuil'ec. organizod to receive tho 
prince of Wale ; ai. tho l.bd c icnia Villa, and wub hojiored by His Royal 
Jligiinoss witl. a ring as a lokoa of satbifmition. On the occasion of 
the Procki^uuii .m of the Asyu option of t!ic Imperial title Ernpreea 
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of India'’ by Her Mo^t Gracious ]Mnjesty fli^ Queen oir tbe 1st January, 
1877, His Excellency tlie late Viceroy and Goveriior-General, Lord 
Lytton, conferred on him the title of Maharaja. As a warm advocate of 
liberal education, it is natural that liesliould liave been selected fellow of 
the Calcutta University. He was a trustee and member of Committee 
of several public institutions. His charity was not sectarian nor were 
his religions views. He suflered from diabetes for a long time and at 
last succumbed to it, on the 10th of June 1877. Lord Lytton wrote 
to the Hon’ble Hai Kristo Das Pal Bahadur, c. i. E., on this maaueboly 
occasion, as follows :— 


My Dsak Sib, 

I am deeply grieved to learn by your letter to Colonel Barne, the sad 
news of the death of our friend the Maharaja Hama Nath Tagore Bahadur. It 
is not merely a private lose, but 1 lament with yon and the Maharajahs 
numeroQS friends, to whom I bog you to express my sincere personal syrapnihy in 
their bereavement. By the Maharaja’s death, both the Ooverumeut and the whole 
Kativc Community of Bengal have lost a wi&o, an honest, and a trusted adviser, 
and by none who knew him is this loss deplored on public grounds more trdlf 
than by yours, 

MY DiAPt Sim 

Always faithfully, 

(Sd.) ' LYTTON* 

P, 8 .—I am grsLtoful' to think that the Maharaja has left behind him a 
worthy successor in his very able nephew, who is now a member of the Viceroy 
Legislative Council, and to whom I beg yon to express my most sincere condoL 
ences. 

Ajpublic meeting was held in the Tawn Hull to devise some memo- 
rial to the deceased Miiharuju. It was presided over by His Honor 8ir 
Ashley Eden, k.c.b.i., the Lientenaiit-Governor of Bengal, and attended 
by the c/iVe of both the Native and Eiiro|>oau Cointnunity. Ixo 
Alalmrnja left three grandsons, his son having died during liia lifetiuiC. 
Tbo eldest of tlVe thr‘30 grandpons died in September 1878. 
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OENEALOQIOAL TABLE OF THE TAGORE FAMILY. 

BHATTA NARAYANA. 

2. Nanu or Nrisingha. 

3, Jim. 

4. Proharsha, 

I 

6. Nokho. 

6, Uma Pati, 

7, Garro. 

8. Bidyadhara. 

9. Banam.41i, Dharanidhara, 

10. Tara Pati. 

11. Poslio alias Dhananjaya, 

12. Halayudha. 

13. Bivu. 

14. Mah'endra (Barra Komar). 14. Ganendra (Chito Kumar). 

15. Bishnu. 

16. Harn, Nildmbar, Gunakar. 

17. Dorgabar, Srikrishna, Dhananjaya, Govardhana. 

18, Mahadev, Jayadov, slari Dev, Rajaram, Bijayiam. 

19. Ram Dev, Earn Dev, Ram Nath, Ram Kanai, Ram Gopal. 

20. Jagannath. 

21 . Sadasiv, PuruBhotama Bidyabagla, flriahi Keah, Mauahar, 

22. Balaram. 

28, Harihar. 

24, liamonanda, 

26. MahcflYar, 

25. Panchanon, 
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27, Jayram Thakur. 
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A complete List of the members of the Tagore family ivho have been 
authors and the titles of their leorks. 


BHATTA NABAYANA. 

...1. 

Kabimakana Mttktibichaba. 


2. 

PROroaA-RATNA. 


3. 

Veni-Sanbara Nat aka. 


4. 

Qobhila-Sutra Rahabya. 

DHARANIDHARA. 


A COAIMEtn-ARY ON- THK iNSTTTtJTItS OP MaNO. 

BANAMALI. 


Drabya-Suddhi-Peakarana Rahasya. 


7. 

Bhakti-Ratnakara. 

DHANANJAYA. 

.,8. 

Niohantu. 

hat^ayudha. 


Brahmana Sarvasva. 


10. 

Nyaya „ 


11. 

Pandit A „ 


12i 

Siva „ 


18. 

M ATST'a • Su KT A-T ANTE A. 


14. 

Avidhana-Ratnamala, 


15 \ 

Kadi-Rahasya. 

KAJARAMA. 


Sbota -Siddh anta. 

JAGANNATH..„. 

.17. 

R AS A-Q ANO ADHARA. 


18. 

Bhamini-Bilas. 


19. 

Rekha-Ganita. 

PTTBCaHOTAifA. 


Proyooa batnaUala. 


21. 

M urti-chintamani. 


22. 

Vishnu-bhakti-kalpalata. 


23. 

Bll ASHA-VRlTri. 


1. Diticupiiioa oni tlio release of the sotil from the Iwxly and exemptioBi 

from further transmigration by death at Denary 

2. A work on certain religions ceremonies. 

8. A diama on the war between the Kuiue and PandaTOa, 

4. A theological work, 

6. Do. Do. 

7. A literary work. 

8. A vocabulary of Vodlo terms. 

9. A work explaining Vedic mantrdi, 

13. A theological work. 

14. A Sanskrit Vocabulary. 

15. A Sanskrit etymological Dictionary. 

10. A work on religious ceremonios, 

17. A work on ilhetoric. 

18. Poems on miBuuUauaoUB sabjects. 

19. Geometry. 

20. Grammar. 

21. A Vedic work. 

22. A work in praise of* Vichou. 

29. A oomtnrniary on Pkniui’i Gramtiaar. 
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24. 

Trikanba Sksha. 


25. 

Ekakshaba-kosha. 


26. 

Harlata. 


27. 

Haraboli. 


28. 

Gotrapravara Darpana. 

BALABAM .. 


Probodha-pbakasa. 

HARA KUMAR. 


Harushinarcha P art j at a. 


31. 

H ARAT ATT VA-DIDUITI. 


32. 

Puuascuarana Paddhati. 

PRASAKNA KUMAR . 

..33. 

Table op succession according to the Hindd 
Law op Dfngal. 


34. 

The ueuitablk right op Bundhus AccoRDiNa 
TO XHB Western School. 


35. 

Loose Papers. 


36. 

Viva DA Chintamani. 

JATINDRA MOHAN . 

..37. 

Prose and verse (English), 


38. 

ViDYA-SUNDARA NaTAKA AND SEVERAL BENGALI 
FARCES. 

60URLNDEA MOHAN, 

... 

Author op 32 works Vide page 188-190. 

DEVENDRa NATH 

...71. 

Brahma Dharma, ih two parts. 


72. 

Sanskrita Brahma Duarma. 


73. 

Bang ALA Brahma Uhakma. 


74. 

Brah.ma Duarma ; its vikws and principles. 


76. 

The Pri.vciples of Brahma Dharma explained, 

(Ne^V EDITION). 


76. 

AKUbTHAN-PADDHATl. 


77. 

BrAHMOPASAK'A. 


(13£SID«S ^jJPVERAL TRACTS). 


24. A Sanskrit Vocabulary. 

25. A Diflioiiary of the A*lpliabct 3 , 

27. A Snuskiit V'ooabulary. 

2»^. A Work on lavy, 

29. Grniuuiar. 

So. 31. 82. Theological works based on the Tantrai, 

. 33. Kotos oij Subjects. 

36. A succinct commeutary on the Hindu Law, prevalent in MithiU j 
from the original Sunskrit of Vachaspatl Misra. 

71*77. Religious Works, chiefly ou Brahmaisin. 
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(Other Families, Nohles, and Fminent Men ,) 



I.-BANAMALI SIRKAR’S FAMILY, KUMARTOLL 


Attaram Siukar, by CiistG r SadQope, first CcIIQg from BhRflrcsVtiT 
in Zilla Hughli', and resided in Kumartoli, Calcutta. He died leading 
three 00 ns, Banamali, Radlia Kristo, and Hara Rristo. 

Banatnali Sirkar acted as Dewan to the Commercial Resident of 
Patna, and was for sometime the Hon’ble East India Company’s Deputy 
Trader of Calcutta. He acquired much wealth and was renowned ^ for 
his munificence. He had properties in Calcutta, Hughli, and 24-Par- 
gannas. His dwelling-house which was known to be one of the largest 
buildings in Kumartoli, Calcutta, was said to have been constructed 
long before the seige of 1756; but it has now fallen to decay. Asa 
strict follower of Hinduism, he established two family-idols Sri Sri Sham 
Sundar and Siv Thiikur which are still in existence. Both Banamali 
and Hara Krist^> died without issue, but Radha Kristo who acted as 
Dewan to the Commercial Resident at Patna, left one son, named Kristo 
Mohan Sirkar, who was so very extravagant that he was known in 
Calcutta as a big Babu. Kristo Mohan died while in the full vigour of 
youth without male issue, but leaving one married daughter named 
Srimati Anandamoyi Dasi. This lady, having had no issue, dedicated 
the whole of the estates to the family-idols, but left a will by which she 
appointed her nephew Janardan Neogi as sehoiit, Janardan died at an 
advanced age, leaving a will by which he made his adopted son and his 
eldest son-in-law selaifs. 

The family, however, is not in its former state of grandeur and 
affluence. 


II.—BENI MADHAV HITTER’S FAMILY, KUMARTOLI. 

Tnrs family, which has been cetllod in Calcutta for more than a 
century, origiiuJly lived in Gorepara, a ^ illuge in the District of 
Nuddoa, near the prcHcut Chakduh station, Eastern Bengal Railway, 
The great grancl-fathcr of Bubu Beni Mndhav Mitter, NiJliirain I\Iitter, 
first camo over to Calcutta, aud maiiying in the Boso family of 
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Kuruartoli, settled there. His son Durga Charan Mitter, alias 
Babunim ]\littor, had two wives whom he married one after tlm other, 
the first died leaving him no living child ; but b}*- his aeooiid wife ho 
had four sous, Darpa Narayan, Haj Mohan, Bhairav Chandra, and 
Briudiivaua Chandra, of whom the eldest Darpa Narayan was the best 
known, and Rnj Mohan died young. Wliile yet a boy of, twelve 
or thirteen, Darpa Narayan entered into service. He was admit¬ 
ted into the office of Messrs, Fairlie, Pergussoii and Co., ( then 
tlio most Chflebrated mercantile firm in India next to that of John 
Palmer and Co.,) as a writer. Ho was intelligent, c]uick-wittcd, nndof 
good parts, and was soon raised to the post of calculator and adjustor of 
accounts. In this capacity he shewed his talouts to best advantage, 
and his fame as a calculator almost passed into a proverb among tho 
men of his time. The largest sums in addition were finished almost 
ill tho twinkling of an eye. The most puzzling queotioiis of interest 
and rate were on tho tip of his tongue. The favour which ho gained 
with his masters for his ready and unerring calculations was great. 
Whenever any difficulty about adjusting acoounts oeciUTed, “ Dap,” as 
his masters would familiarly call him, was callod in, and all difficulties 
were at an end. Tims enjoying considerable infiuence in his olfiee, ho 
provided for his brothers, and made them his assistants. Although liis 
circumstances were not quite aftlucnt, yet taking into consideration the 
tiheap living of his time, he was moderately well off ; and being a 
man in whom an implicit and willing respect for tho injunctions of the 
Hindu I'eligion predominated over any selQsh luotivos, ho made hig 
dwelling house the home of more than half a dozen Brahmiius, of whoso 
expenses he bore a considerable pu t. 1{?4 lea, all tho best pmJiis of 
Kamalpnr—a villngo adjacent to his ancestral residence, the TurkalffU' 
kar^H and tho JSfayaraiiia^, chiefly of the family of BaUram/'^ when 
they came to Caloutta to realize their annuitie.® in Piija times, and 


Srikniilu, Katnalak:iuta, Rularama, auvl Ranknr.i, — if they four joiccdt* Mu 
^diaepati himsolf conid uct e'*pc wiiU 
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their invariable due on other festive occasions (marriages, Skrads, ^c.), 
found corafortablo lodgings in Lis house. JH is .brothers, more particu¬ 
larly the youngest Brindavaua, followed his example. 

Both Darpa Narayan and Bhairav' Chandra, dying without any male 
issue, Brindavana Cliandrawas left.the sole representative of the familv. 
He had four sons, Madhu Sudan, Navin Cliandra, Beni Madliav and Nava 
Kishor. The second and the fourth died young. Babu Madhu Sudan 
Mitter (alive) got his first employment in the firm of Messrs. Fairlie, 
Fergusson and Co,, where his Uncle Darpa Narayan had previously 
served. After the insolvency of that firm, he served for sometim'e in 
several mercantile oOices, and afterwards got an apporntment in the 
Military Department as a Qomasta to the Field Hospital during the 
second Sikh War. He was present in many a bloody fight, in 
Chi Ilian, walla, iii Guzerat, and others. Men have amassed fortune by the 
many opportunities which such posts afford for unfair gain ; but he was 
too good or too timid to av.ail himself of those opportunities, and was 
thus comparatively a moneyless man. After that war, he was removed 
to the Medical Depot at Ferozpur. Finally, ho got his appointment 
in the Custom House, and has now retired on pension. Ho is deeply 
road ju the Hindu Shastras, in Purans, Tantras, and Sanhitas, and his 
knov/lcdgo is extoasivo and critical. lie has three sons by his secoud 
v/ife, all young. 

BiiVm Beni I^fadhav Mitter was born in 1822. His early life con¬ 
tains nothing important enough to demand any special notice, except that 
be got up the rudim.uits of his English in Dr. DufiTs School. He got hia 
firot cmpljjinent in the Ouiitom House in 1842, when Mr. J. J. Harvey 
was ihc Collector. Tiic post was neither very respectable nor lucra¬ 
tive, hut ho put \i[.< lio.ut to the work notwithstanding, and tried hard 

to do It well. He was ho far succci:.‘jful as to win the good opinion of 
the liighcr ofiiuiaU, with small promotions nsa couri qucnco of that good 
opinion. He was S)on lounJ to be one of the most useful officers, and 
CollcctoiH and Deputy Collectors ilid not tliiuk it beiu'ath their dignity 
to n3k advice <>{ him in matters of importance. They further gave 
proofs of 1 , 1 ,cir appreciation of his abilities and usefulness as a public 
sorvaiil by voluiU;u*ily giving him U- itiiaonialtt of the high opinion >Yhich 
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tliey Giitortainccl of him. Among othex'3, Mr. W. Bracken, Collector, au 
officer of distinguished and acknowledged merit, demonstrated the 
esteem and favor with wliicli he regarded Babu Beni Madhav in rather 
a remarkable and delicate w.ay. In 1854, when he retired from service, 
he introduced to bis successor, among other high officials, Babu Beni 
^ladhav, designating him “Sah-janfa ,”—all knowing, or perfectly at 
home with all the ins and outs of Custom’s affairs—so instructive, indeed, 
was his knowledge of his duty. Mr. Bracken was very popular both 
with the merchants and with his subordinates. The merchants pre¬ 
sented him, on his retirement, with a silver cup ; and his subordinates 
raised by subscription Rs. 2,000, for a portrait of him as some sort of 
recognition of his valuable services, and out of gratitude for his kind¬ 
ness towards them. Mr. Bracken having stated that, nothing would 
give him so much pleasure as to share the honor of a portrait with 
“ Beni,” to who.so assistance it was attributable that his services were 
so well appreciated ; the portrait was drawn by Cromholtz, a Gemiaii 
painter; with ‘ Beni’standing by the side of Mr. Bracken in office 
diess, explaining to him some difficulties in Custom Mouse matters. 
The portrait is still in the Collector’s room. Babu Beni Madhav 
Mitter is very popular with merchants of every description, Christians, 
Parsecs, Jews, Up-countrymen, Bombayites, Bengalis, in fact with 
every one who has any connection with the Custom House. His repu ¬ 
tation for uprightness and sincerity has never been stained during tho 
long course of his continued service which is verging on its 39th year. 

He is now Deputy Supervisor, and is holding tho post for the last five 
years. 

Babu Beni Madhav Mitter married the eldest daughter of tho lato 
Krishna Chandra Slioni, n distiuguiihed member of tho old Shorn 
family of Bagbazar, Calcutta. He has at present only one sc^n, ^ two 

others being born dead), Babu BaradaOharan Miller, b. a., and four 

daughters (ono being dead long since), the eldest of whom is inaiiied 
Babu Pratap Chandra Ohosc, b. a.. Registrar of Calcutta, son of 
the late Babu Kara Chandra Ghoec, u Judge of the Small Cause Court 
Calcutta. 
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III.—THE BOSE FAMILY OF SIMLA. 

The original seat of the ancient family of the Boses lay ai, 
Pansiala in tlic District of Hughli. A desccndiint of this house, 
Bam Chai-an Bose, wlio changed his ancestral hou.so for Haripal, 
Imd six sons, of whom Sitafam and Clmniram came to Calcutta 
in search of fortune, and Beni Madhav went to Balasore. Ohuniram 
was the most distinguished of all the brothers. He bore an excellent 
cliaracter, and his honesty and industry in time won for him an e«isy 
competence. He was a zealous advocate of Baisnavism jind his strict 
observance of that creed was such, th.at he would not bow down to an 
Unhainknacic Brahman, encroached upon the Brahmunioal privilege of 
cooking food for the idol which he brought from Brind.abun and set 
up at his family dwelling-house going so fur indeed as to offer to resign 
a lucrative post, simply because his Unbai$h,navic superior—the well- 
known Bam Dulal Dey respectfully a.sked him to p.artake of his dinner. 
Hischarity was vast considering his income. He daily fed a number of 
Baishnavas at his Thakurbari and a large number on each Baithnaxa 
festival, besides keeping up two Mahalsabs each year in which eomo 
thousands were fed. He died at the good old age of 60. Ho had five 
sons. The eldc'-t Gangs Govinda amtissed a colossal fortune by 
commerce. But latterly entrusting his affairs to bad hands he had the 
mortification to see the fruits of his life's labour lost and ho died a 
compsm.tivoly poor man. The second Radha Govinda who was his 
Lrothor's right hand in his business affairs, began life by Ukiug a 
lucrative service, hut afterwards rose to be an independent merchant. 
A fine trait of lii.) character was that, in his more pronjicroiis days ho 
sougltL to provide for many of his poor relations. He entrusted tho 
fiulire moiugemont of one of l.is paying firms to one of his nephews, 
and Utis unwise confidence in a worthless relative brouglit on his ruin 
anil he died of a hrokou hourt at tfie early ago of forty, lie lufi two 
nous, the eldest Navin Krishna was then only five years old. 
birth winch took place on the 10th January 1828, his father, who was 
versed in astrology predicted tho gte.itncsi of the babe, bnt rogr ded 
he would not livo to will'; S' it. At that tender age tin- boy evinced 
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oiisiderablo aptitude for learning, and nothing what he saw or hoard 
escaped from his grasping memory. And whilo he had yet many years 
to pass his teens, Navin Krishna had read almost all English works in 
literature and philosophy. His thirst for knowledge increased as 
time went; but burdened with a large family at that tender age ho had 
Innumerable difficulties in his way. He was a lover of nature and 
fancied that the medical profession would not only give him indepen¬ 
dence, but disclose the pages of nature to his ardent mind. Wo regret 
we have not space enough to enumerate his glorious career at the 
college, for he road not books bub digested libraries. To sum up, the 
then Governor General who presided at the final examination awarded 
him a spccitd medal for monopolising all tlio modalB of that year. He 
Boon rose to practise, but grave doubts soon began to invade his 
enquiring mind. The problems which nioet perplexed him were, why 
the same medicines did not produce similar effects, why nothing could 
•be stated witli tolerable certainty, and, finally, since such was the case, 
how could he practise \Yheu he bad only to deal with doubts and 
uncertain tics ? He was unhappy. He relieved himself from big trouble¬ 
some thoughts by giving up the profession altogether. His connectiou 
witii tho Press existed long before this. Ho contributed several 
Valuable articles to almost all the leading journals of the time. Ho 
had thought of adopting newspaper-writing as his profession. About 
this timo the illustrious Editor -of the Hindu Patriot died,, and the 
paper was .sinking. It was euti'ueted to his care by Pandit Tsrar 
Chandra Bidyasagur, a i. K., and the lute Raja Digambar Mittor, o. a. x., 
and he conducted it with great ability and credit, and these who took 
their initiation under him improved Cvonaidenibly and from appreutiocc 
they rose to bo able Editors themselves. About this time Dr. DuQ' 
induced him to accept the post of Assistant Hecretary to tho Chief 
Cummissionor of tho Ceutnil Provinces. Tho venerable Doctor had 
groat respect fur the abilities of this young man. In an able ariiclo 
Qntitlod the unity of spccie.s, young Navin Krishna attacked tho creed 
of Dr. Duff. The Doctor eonght out tho writer; and they bGcumo 
great friends till death. Tliougli lie firt^t accepted the post of Assistant 
iSccrotiiry, ho soon exchanged it for h Judicial Office at a pecuniary lo.xs. 
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His great talents aided by the advantcages of a previous medical educa¬ 
tion soon distinguished him. He served in the capacity of an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner for fifteen years. His sole object in taking service 
•was to secure for him a pension at his advanced age, and his highest 
ambition was to pass his days in his library undisturbed, but tin's was 
denied him. On the eve of reaching his goal, his career was cut short 
by a brain fever. He died on the 20th January, 1879 at the age of 
61, He did not live to do much, but the lectures that he delivered at 
the Bethune Society as a member of that institution shows to the 
thoughtful a master hand in every touch. There was hardly any subject 
to which he did not devote his careful attention, as the variety of the 
topics which he treated of in his lectures and contributing, too 
numerous to detail here, strongly demonstrate. His death was mourned 
by a large circle of friends and relatives specially by rising literary 
men who often sought him aud always went away better men. He left 
two sons, Babus Amarta Krishna and Narendra Krishna. The eldest 
is a young man of intelligence and active habits, 

Beni Madhav left one issue Hara Mohan, who left two sons, 
Babus Girls Chandra and Siv Chandra, of whom the latter is omploved 
as teacher of midwifery in the Temple Medical School at Bankipur, 
and is a practitioner of good repute. 

Another branch of the family sprung from Madan Mohan, who was 
a couaiu to Ganga Govinda and liadha Govinda. He left four sons, 
Babus Siv Chandra, Haris Chandra, Durga Charan, and Tarini jCharaii. 
All of these began life as Banians and each of them succeeded well. 
Babu Tarini Charan Bose, the millionaire, is now the only eurviying 
brother. He is one of the first and richest Banians of this city. 


I'V'.—BOOTOB DURGA CHARAN BENERJI, OF 
TALTALA. 

"I iia late Dr. Durga Charon Beuerji, third son of Golak Chandra 
Benorji, a Kulin Bral.man, was bom in the year 1819, at Maniiampur, 
a village adjacent to the Barrackpore Cantonments. 
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While sis years of ago he learnt Bengali from a Guru ( a Hindu 
pedagogue) and after four years his father brought him down to ^ 
Calcutta, and entered him at the Hindu College. At the ago of 15 or 
16, he obtained a scholarship and surpassed his contemporaries in 
History and Mathematics. He was afterwards married to a girl of the 
Brahmanical order, and was forced to held a post in the Salt Board at 
the desire of his father. But, Durga Charau “felt so great and growing 
^ a thirst for knowledge that he one day sought an interview with the 
Dewan of the Board, the late Babu Dwarka Nath Tagore, and explained 
to him all his objects and views. It was most unfortunate, said he, to 
be thus cub off from the pursuits of learning, at a time when he was 
half way between the valley of ignorance and the hill of scienco. 
Babu Dwarka Nath sent for Durga Charan’s father and insisted upon 
him to send back his son to tho College.’* Durga Charau was accord¬ 
ingly re-admitted in tho Hindu College, but tho straitened circumstances 
of his father compelled him again to quit the college a year or two 
before the completion of his education. He had, however, acquired the 
habit of studying new works imporlcd from Europe in addition to 
those literary and scieutitic works available at Calcutta. This practice, 
however, made him more than a match for the best scholarship-holder 
iji tliL highest class of the then best institution in India, tho Hindu 
College.” When 21 years of age he was appointed the second teacher 
of David Haro’s English School, and used to devote two hours 
every day to tlie ptudy of medicine in the Medical College by the 
permission of David Hare, the ‘‘great philanthropist and friend of native 
education.” I'lio cause of his studying the medical science in as 
follows ; — 

Odg day bs he was teaching bis boys, the uuhav^py news of bis wife's illness 
was brought to him by a bearer. He hastened tosvardi; home, and finding that 
hifi wife was seriously ill, loft his house in search of a medical practitioner ; 
but, bol‘)ro he could return with a physician, UI j wifo had breathed her last. 
His disappointment of ecouriug an able doctor at so critical a jnucture, combined 
with tho fatal effeots of quackery of which his wifo was made u holploss victim, 
at oiux’ drove him lu deeperaticn. 


Though, in tlio course of time, Dufi^a Charau forgot the loss of bia 
first consort and took a second partner, yet he knew very well that hia 
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Ignorance of the Medical Science was the cause of the death of his first 
w.fe and he therefore determined to study physic in the Medical Colle<^e 
»n spue of all the remonstrances of his father. Wl.on Mr. Jones was 
appointed the Superintendent of David Hare’s School, Dnr-a Cliaran 
was informed that he could not have any longer the privilege of 
keeping away for two hours daily from the school to attend the Medic.al 
t^ollege. At this notice, Durga Charan resigned bis post for the pur¬ 
pose of mastering the Medical Science. After continuing his medical 
sudies for a period of about five years, he quitted the Medical College 

under the circumstances noted below 

Ski f n Bowbasar, then the Banian of Meiwrs. Jardine 

Skinner and Co., was taken dangerously iu, and it was after all the doctors had 
8 .. .1 Unn and pronounced his oa« l.opeless, that Baba Durga Charan Cene.ji was 
Called lu. He gave a proscriptiou, which was submitted to Dr. Jackson's insnec 
tion, who had then juU arrived at Calcutta. Dr. Jackson pronounced it correct 
80 "inch delighted at audiug, iu a few hours, that the paticut was 

-‘^-atiiig his 

J"^d wid!"“ ““““ ^'-■ 8 '^“ to spread 

After the recovery of Balm Nil Karnal, he was compelled by his 
flic,11.Is Pandit Isvar Chaudra BiJy.asagor, o. i. e., and others to accept 
the post of a Klmsanelico in Fort William on a salary of Its. 80 i>cr 
inoiiHoiii, provided that ho should bo able to practise in thu moruinn’s .nnd 
"vciiings as also on Buiulays and holiday.s. Sometime after, Durira 
Ciiarau the post and when 34 years of ago ho “ entered the worbi 
as an ludcpeudent medical practitioner. In a few years ho became .so 
fatfiou ; tleit hie house was thronged with patiente in the morning and 
ovcning. Pcopl.s wlio Were fortunate enough to eeemo his • ivio- s, 
thou-ht t),at they had obtained tho favor of Dliaimntr.ri, tt,.- Indiaii 
Khcnl.ipi IS. riic mode ol his treatmmt was •luilc peculiar. Flo could 
11131 metivcly dingouizo a disease, its very nauio and the symptonn 
i-Mlicatiug it were snflfici.mt to muke him dynamioize, the pn.gross of 
Jctciioiion in fclio ty .-•i .dn, and pre jribo the most I'clovant remedy. The 
iDameva ji.- cures, wi.nh h • ar jompn :hed upon the victime of discaacs.of 
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llie ni 09 t malignant type, soon made liim the desire of all men. In 
fact, he did not seek patients, but patients sought him. In a few years 
he became a man of fortune. In the course of ten years he had 
earned more or less than a la/c/i> of Rupees. Being the author of his 
own fortune, and sincerely detesting the religion of liia countrymen, 
he could nob continue in commcnsality with his father, and brothers any 
longer. His fatlier also grow cold towards him, so much so, that he 
^was obliged to remove with his wife and children to a separate lodging. 
His father porceiving that his heterodox son evinced a groat leaning 
towards Christianity ; a religion, which he always revered, and the 
professors of which he regarded with a degree of veneration, bordering 
upon enthusiasm, boro this separation with pleasure.” Durga Charan 
in the company of females used to speak to the elders as mothers, and 
to the youngers as sisters, and was also found to be happy and cheerful 
in the society of males. Ho was indeed “ full of sympathy towards 
the sons and daughters of affliction. He was open to hospitality. 
Every day, there were no less than 50 persons entertained by him, 
from among those who would come for medical advice from the most 


distant parts of Bengal. His humility was so groat and exemplary 
that ho would most cheerfully respond to tbo call of the poorest man at 
the dead of the night and follow him to attend on his sick child. His 
contempt of tho world and its pomps was almost proverbial. He pur¬ 
posely abstained from showy dress and sumptuous fare—being content 
to put on the simplest clothes and feed upo;> tho simplest productions of 
nature and art.” Babii Durga Charan was given to the practice of 
drinking bub he was ‘'neither a teetotaller nor a winebibbor.” Geiiorally 
speaking, “although, sometimes, ho was found to drink wino to excess, 
yet it neither interfered with his medical practice, nor his popularity as 
a first-rate phyMcian, inasmuch as the accuracy of his proscriptions 
Written in an unsober state was attested by the ablest doctors of bis 
ago, and fully justidod tho anticipations of his patients. Besides, lio 
was not unfrequontly made the scape-goat of the crimes of others.” 


Durga Charan hivd latterly given up liis practUo on nceoxint of ill- 
health, Ho was at this time sufiering froni rniich anxiety in consp- 
quenco of tlie news of his son's failure in Englaviu tj adnnticd hdo 
30 
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tlic Civil Service. Wliiio under the influence of such a disappointment 
he received by the next mail a letter from his son Babu Surendra Nath 
Bcncrji who intimated to him ^Hhat the Commissioners had given 
him hopes of reconsidering his case. This revived the drooping 
■father, and hope like the sunshine of autumn irradiated his features 
•which were overcast with the clouds of despondcnco and despair. 
But alas! He did not live long to hail his son back homo a Civil 
Servant of Her Majesty—much less to hear the joyful tidings of 
his success, a news,-which reached the inmates of his family—onl 3 ’an 
hour after his death. He was suddenly attacked with fever on the 
IGth February, 1870, which terminated in Fnenmonia.” Several Doc¬ 
tors both (European and Native) endeavoured to cure him but to no 
•purpose. He died on tlic 22nd Febmary, 1870, at the age of 52 
years, leaving-five sons, of whom the second, Babu Surendra Nath 
Bonciji, 0 . 8,, cakes great and active interest in promoting the welfaro 
of his countrymen. He is of excellent character, and is known to be 
one of tho best politicians and tho most distinguished and eloquent 
speakers of our country. 



V.—DEWAN DUBGA CHARAN MUKERJFS FAMILY, 
BAGBAZAR, 

Babu Duroa CnAUAu Mukerji was called Dewan for having served 
<}overnment in that capacity under Mr. Rous, Collector of Raj shahyo; 
Mr, Harris, Mint Ma.ster; and Mr. Harrison, Opium Agent, Ho 
acquired immense wealth, but a large portion of it was spent by him 
in constructing a Bathing Glint at Bagbazar known as Durga Charan 
Mukerji s Ghat** which is still in existence, and in feeding a large number 
of men almost every day at his own dwellingdioaso at Bagbazar. Ho 
waa very courteous to all and especially kind to the poor and helpless 
whom he used to supply witli the best kinds of native food. He was a 
perfect Hindu and wdl-voraod in the Hindu l^hastras. He parch used 
gome landed property in (hdcutta and a Zamindari, called Ilauri in Zilla 
Midnapur. lie du d nb a gotkl old age leaving i wo son:'!, 8iv Chandra 
Mukevji and Sumbhu Chandra Mukeiji. riic loroKu* left ouo daughter 
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•whose son Baba Kali Prasanna Ganguli is alive. The latter Sambhu» 
Chaiulra l\tukorji died leaving six sons, of whom Jagat Cliaiidra Mukorji- 
who died lately, was^a man of very good character. Ho devoted much of 
his time to religious observances and was very simple in his habits. He 
left live sons, of whom Babus Dharendra Nath Miikerjiaiid Briudavau' 
Chandra Mukerji are alive. They are respectable and amiable gontlernem 


VL—THE GHOSE FAMILY OF ARPULL 

Daibaki N and an Guose, by caste a Kayastha, was the founder 
of this family. Ho first settled at Calcutta, and left a small property 
to his sons, Uday Ram Ghose, Lakhmi Narayan Ghose, Manahar Ghoscr 
Gokul Chandra Ghose, and Gora Chand Qhoso. His grandson Ram 
Sankar Ghose alias Sankar Gliose, one of the sons of Manahar, was a 
Captain’s Banian. Ho ncq,uired much wealth, but spent a largo portion 
of it in piety and liberality. He dedicated one temple to the Goddess 
Kali in Cliorebagan, Calcutta, which ia still in existence and bears the 
following inscription in Bengali;— 

( 

Several descendants of Daibaki Naudun are still to bo found in 
Calcutta. Among them Babu Jogondra Nutli Ghose, Dr. Docourio 
Ghose, Babu Ananta Ram Ghose and others, are wcll-cducatod and 
respcctablo young men. 


VII.—THE GOHO FAMILY OF HOGALKURIA. 

If family legends are to bo trusted, this Kaytiatha family jh;iin 
its descent from a very near kinsman, [iorhaps, the brother of M ili 
•pratapaditya of Jessore—the same who is mentioned in Bliarat 
Chaudra^B Annada Maugal, and whose after life and sad fate woir 
cloc dy bonnd up irdth the Victorious career of Man Sing in Bengal. 
From the deplorable termiuaLirm of Pratapndit)liio dated thcdcoln r 
of his family, and its vaiiou?^ branchos c^ettlcd down ni dlilVrani. i ir‘ 
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of tlic country in a state of comparative indigence. Little, however, 
is known of them from that time. And, if, without attaching too 
much importance to family stories, we look to plain facts, we come to 
know that the Gohos settled in Calcutta, more than 125 years ago. Tho 
family was then not quite what it is now. It was poor; at any rate 
It was not well-known among the men of the time. The foundation of 
its greatness was laid by Siv Chandra Goho, a man of right principles, 
of steady perseverance, and of superior tact in conducting business. 

Siv Chandra Goho, son of Braja Nath Goho, was born in 1793. 
His father’s slender means and the customs of the time did not allow him 
to receive a finished or even a good education; and when only about 
14 years old he got into the office of Messrs. Lackersteen and Co , as a 
writer. In this capacity he served for three or four years, during which 
time he won the love and favor of his masters by tho conscientious dis¬ 
charge of his duties. The business of Messrs. Lackersteen and Co., 
flourishing, ho was made Banian of the firm in his eighteenth year. Young 
as ho was, ho did his work admirably well, making up for the inex¬ 
perience of hio years and for tho want of a fair education by his strong 
common sense and his zeal for duty. Thirty-throo years of contiiiuod 
service taught him a great deal, and made him a thorough maat^r of his 
profession; and before he was fifty-one, he was tho Banian of two or 
tliree firm-', and continued to be so oven after the insolvency of Messrs- 
Lackersteen and Co., in 1817. But Banianship had opened up before 
him a new road which more than itself led to his prosperity. About 
the time when ho was first made Banian of Messrs, Lackersteen and 
Co., he commenced separate business as a merchant; and his official 
oxponence cuinbined with tho facilities which his post afforded soon 
made him a rising one ; and before many years, ho had ama.ssed a 
iargu amount of wealth from tho omolumonts of his post aud from tho 
profits of hin speculations. The w’ealth which he thus honorably 
acquired was applied to honorable and benevolent objects, to the alle¬ 
viation of distress, and to deeds of piety. His munificence was 


rciuurl'ablc, uiid iiidued, moro than what his position in Society required ; 
.vud piety the pLly of a Hindu iu the strictest sense of tho 
ini. A- All iu Liuc - <j{ lire loitiiCi, it may be said, tfiat ho gavo 
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away liis own weight of silver in a ceremony called Tala*—and ho was 
by no means a thin man—to the Brahmans ; and as an instance of tho 
latter, it may bo said that of the thirteen holy festivities in twelve 
months, ho did not omit one : and each he celebrated with great 
magnificence. For the Brahmans, lie had the profoundest respect ; and 
in the Gods and Goddesses of the S^tastras ; he had tho devoutest faith, 
^lis piety manifested itself in more substantial forms than of mere 
show. Ho built temples to Siva and a Kdlihdri to Nistarini (in Bhim 
Ghose’s Street) and he settled estate over each for ritual worship and 
for the defrayal of contingent expenses. Ho also caused tanks to be 
dug both in the Town and in the 24-Pargannas. His views indeed wero 
not very liberal or enlightened, as, indeed, could not be expected from a 
man of his time, but his moral worth, his practical sagacity and his 
talents for business were acknowledged and admired. Some years 
before his deatli, ho was made Honorary Magistrate. He died in the 
81st year of his ago at his garden in Baranagar (where he was taken 
owing to its being situated on the bank of the Ganga'*) in August, 
1874. 

He left two sons, Bab us Abhaya Charan Goho and Tara Chand 
Goho, botlugcntlemen of high respectabilit}”, and after their father, both 
Banians, The esiablUhcd reputation, and the influential position of 
the father contributed iu a great measure to tho easy rise of the sons ; 
and during the life-timo of his father, Babu Abhaya Charan Goho was 
Banian of three or four respectable firms, and is so at present. Like 
his father, ho is a merehant at the saino time. Considerable additions 
have been made to the estate, chiefly through tho exertions of Babn 
Abhaya Charan Goho. The brothers have now got a Zamindari in 
Nuddea, and are also owners of about twenty-five good large houses in 
the p]ui;lish Quarters of Calcutta. Bubu Abhaya Charan Goho has two 
sons, Babus Bhabani Charan Goho and Anibika Charan Goho, and Babu 
Tara Ohand Goho, only ono tson, Barad i Prasad Goho. Babu Abhaya 


* Tula (means)—H a person tviplKti io layup otcnial troasnres in heaven 
ho couM .ittaiii his object hy giviiig awny i'‘ Brnlunaus his own weight of a 
motal, the value of lUe tr» a;5uroi ] ropnrf ionato to the ^uaiily of the luctal, 

15y thia mcaii;:, also, tho body wa 4 ciciUidcd of of all sins. 
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Umran Goho is an Honorary Magistrate. He is so well-known, tkat 
any further notice of him would be simply superfluous. 


VIII.—THE GOHO OK SIRKAR FAMILY OF BAGliAZAK, 
FORMERLY OF SINGTI, ZILLA HUGULI. 

Ram Kanta Gono, son of Paramesvar Goho, was a known 
Zamindar of Singti, in Zilla Hughli. Tradition asserts, tliat Ram- 
Ivanta, by caste a Rayastha, was in service of a Muhammadan ruler of 
the country, and received the title of Sirkar—hence his doseendants aro 
still known as Sirkars, 

Ram Kanta girkar, gave away lands to Brahmans, excavated tanks 
for the public good and dedicated a temple to Sirujliahahmi at Singti. 
He left five sons, of whom the eldest Ganga Narayan Sirkar settled in 
B..gbazar, Calcutta. 

Ganga Narayan left his only son Sambhu Chandra Sirkar who was 
a Manager to the estates of the late Gokul Chandra Hitter of Bagbaz.ir, 
Calcutta. Sambhu Chandra left two sons, Bhngavati Clraran Sirkar and 
Syama Charan Sirkar, of whom the latter served Government as 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon of Gya, Kuch-Bcfjar, Puri, Cuttack and other 
places. 

When Dr. Syama Charan Siikar was appointed for the second time 
Sub-A-sistant Surgeon of Kuch-Bohar by Government, the lato Raja 
Narindra Narayan Bahadur offered him also the high ofllees of AUkar, 
i.e., Magistrate and Registrar of Deeds. Dr. Syama Charan possessed 
many noble qualities and served Government for a period of 22 years. 
Ho died at Kuch-Bchar leaving one son, named Babu Loko Nath 
Sirkar. Dr. Sy.araa Charan’s two nephews, Bubn Kali Krishna Sirkar and 
Dr. daduv KriBhna Sirkar, sons of his eldest brother, the lato Babu 
Bhagavali Cliaron Bii kar, are very polite and educated youths. Tho 
hittc-r is a diploraist of the Medical College, and holds Government 
t-.crvioo ill Calcutta. 

Dr Jadav Krishna is a medical practitioner of good character 
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knowledge. He is a young man of about 29 


^ * §L 


IX.—GOKUL CHANDRA HITTER’S FAMILY, BAGBAZAR. ’ 

SiTARAM Mitteii, by caste a Kayastha, first came to Calcutta from 
pnli and settled at Bagbazar, Calcutta. It is said, that he left only a 
small property to Gokul Chaudra Hitter, who, however, enhanced it con¬ 
siderably by carrying on largo speculations in salt. There is also a 
popular tradition, that since the time Madan Mohan (known as the lucky 
Hindu God) was pawned to him for a sum of Rupees one laJcfi, by Raja 
Damudhar Sing of Bishnupur, he became a very wealthy man, and the 
Bishnupur Baj began to decline. Gokul Chandra erected a grand temple 
for Hadan Mohan and a Raus Manehap in Upper Chitpur Road, Calcutta^ 
and endowed a Zamindari in the District of Bardwan for its support. 
There are also several rooms attached to this temple, for the accomo¬ 
dation of a largo number of poor pilgrims who come (Town for ablution 
in the River Hughli, on different Hindu festivals. These pilgi’ims are 
also fed from the proceeds of the estate of Madan Mohan. 

The property, left by Gokul Chandra Mittcr, has, at the present 
time, been divided and sub-diviJeJ into numerous shares amongst hia 
descendants. Babu Jadu Nath Hitter, one of the shareholdora, is 
known to be an intelligent and courteous gentleman. 


X.—IIARA CHANDRA BOSE’S FAMILY, KASARIPAJIA^ 

SIMLA. 

Hara Chandra Bosk, by caste a Kayastha, was the son of Guru 
Fraaad Bose, who had also three daughters, of whom two woro married 
to Siv Chandra Shorn and Krbhna Chandra Shorn, sons of Ram Charau 
Shorn, known as Cbaran Shoui, of the old Sbom Family of Bagbazar, 
Calcutta. ' 

Gmu Prasad was not a wealthy man, but his son Hara Chandra 
Boso roiru to prosperity through hia own energy' and activity. 
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TLaxa. Chandra Erst commenced service under a Captain of a ship, 
bub afterwards became the Banian • of several respectable firms, viz'., 


Messrs. Boyd and Co., Boyd Bibee and Co., Robinson Balfour and Co., 
Church Lake Carter and Co., and others. He had earned much wealth, 
of which a large portion was spent by him in performin'’ the Dnrga 
Puja, &c., and feeding the poor. 


He left five sons, Babus Mabendra Nath Bose, Devendra Nath Bose, 
Eajendra Nath Bose, Jogeudra Nath Bose, and Bhabendra Nath Bose. 
Ihe eldest son, the late BabuMahcndra Nath Bose, was a Banian after the 
death of his father to Messrs. Robinson Balfour and Co., and Messrs. 
Church Lake Carter and Co. He was first married to the daughter of Lai 
Chand Mitter, a wealthy man of Simla, but sometime after the death of 
his wife, he married for the second time the diiughter of Babu Rajendra 
Nath Sen, a respectable resident of Kasaripara, Calcutta. 

Babu M.ahendra Nath regularly performed the Burga Puja every 
year at his residence, and was reckoned to be au intelligent Hindu of 
very simple habits and courteous manners. His surviving brothers, who 
are connected by matrimony with some respectable Kayastha famUies 
of Calcutta and its vicinity, are spoken of as men of good character. 


XI.—ISAN CHANDRA BENERJI, AND MAHES CHANDRA 
. BENERJI, CALCUTTA. 

Bancs Isan Cuandka Beneiui and Mahes Chandra Bcnerji are 
well-known among educated natives as old and respectable professor.;, 
who had most successfully served Government, in the Education’ 
Department, for a very long period. 

The elder Babu Isan Chandra was bom in 1814, and educated in 
the Hindu College where ho distinguished himself by tho handaom- 
prizes imd the rapid promotion he won. His connection with tho 
college in question, was however rather prematurely brought to a closo 
by the failure ol Messrs. Palmer and Company, which compelled him 
to accept office iu tho General Assombly’s Institution from v/hich ho 
was sent by Sir Charles Trevelyan to Chyebassa, to open a School for 
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the Coles. Here the splendid library of Captain Wilkinson, the 
Governor General’s Agent, unreservedly thrown open to him, enabled 
him to make up the deficieneies of his school days and to pave his way 
to future success. His graphic description of the manners and customs 
of- that barbarous people in the pages of the Calcutta Xn. Observer, 
attracted general notice and secured for him a transfer to the Zamindari 
f*School, founded by Mr. D. C. Smythc, of the Saddar Court; and ulti¬ 
mately to the College of Haji Muhammad Mohsin. For short intervals, 
he was sent to Berhempur and Krishnaghar, but he soon reverted to his 
placa at Hughli, the grand scene for the display of his rare abilities as 
an educator of youtli. While at the Hughli College, he was appointed 
as the first Native graded officer in the Education Department. He 
has now retired on pension. 

The younger Babu Mahes Chandra was educated directly under 
the Revd. Dr. Duff, and afterwards under the Revd. Messieui-s Mackay 
and Ewart of the General Assembly’s Institution in which he was the 
first Medalist in 1837. He, moreover, received three silver medals for 
essays on three different subjects as well as the prize of Mr. Muir (after¬ 
wards Sir William Muir) of the Civil Service, for the best essay on the 
^ Hindu and Hebrew Scriptures.” Babu Mahes Chandra entered public 
service as a clerk under Major-General Caulfield. He was afterwards 
appointed by Sir Edward Ryan as Head Master of the Anglo-Poraian 
Department of the Hughli College. He was subsequently brought 
down to Calcutta, as Second Master of the Hindu School to .the infinite 
chagrin of the entire subordinate staff, who were solely galled by 
being placed under an outsider, and that outsider an cleve of a Padri 
School. He was not long after appointed Hoad Master of the Hindu 
School. He was promoted to the fourth grade by Sir Cecil Beaden, 
Lieutenant-Governor of BengaL Babu Mahes Chandra has also retired 
on pension. As a member of the District Charitable Society, he dis¬ 
charges his honorary duties most conscientiously. 

XII. -DR. JADU NATH MXJKERJI, CALCUTTA. 

Dr. Jadu Nath Mukerji, Licentiate of Medicine and Surgery of 
the Calcutta University, ii woll-kuowa his countrymen by the number 
81 
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^'aliio of his Bengali publications. The eldest son of a fatlier, 
—a man himself of extraordinary intellect and liberality, Jadu Nath 
was born, in September 1839, in his maternal grand-father’s house at 


Santipur in the Niuldea District, which was also the birth-place of his 
fore-fathers. His great grand-father, who was celebrated for his 
sanctity, was the first member of his family, who left his ancestral 
house to settle at Garihpur, a very small village, as its n^me would 
imply, situated almost midway between Ranagliat and Bongong, After 
receiving a systematic training at a Pathsala, Jadu Nath, who from his 
infancy was remarkable for his cleanliness and love of study, was sent,* 
at the ago of nine years to the English School at Mulnath (about five 
miles east of Garihpur) conducted on Missionary principles and entirely 
supported by the late Mr, James Forlong, the most enlightened and bene¬ 
volent Indigo-planter that ever, perhaps, came to Bengal. In July 
1852, Jadu Nath entered Krishnaghar College, where ho studied for 
about eight years, leaving it when he had reached the 3rd year’s 
College class and almost immediately after obtaining an acting appoint¬ 
ment as a Teacher. A very obstinate attack of dyspepsia, from which 
ho suffered during his whole College career, decided his future fate in 
life and ho resolved to study medicine and treat his own case. Con¬ 
formably to this j-esolution he entered the Medical College in June, 
1860 and graduated in 1865. While still a student in the Medical 
College (in the fourth year of his course), he lost his first-born child 
through the utter ignorance and mismanagement of the Native Midwife, 
wlio attended his wife. This sad event so preyed on his mind that, in 
the hopes of averting a similar calamity from the same cause to his 
countrymen,he published in collo(jUial Bengali, in two parts, his Guide 
to Dkais or Native midwives.” This work has done so much good, and 
13 so well-known under the name of Dhatri Siksha that it would be 
superfluous to make any comments on it here. fcJuffice it to saj', that its 
usefulness and popularity are best attested by tbo fact that the Dhatri 
Skik^ha is to be found in use iv; almost every educated Hindu family in 
Bengal. Bmiri Shikshu is Jadu Nath’s first work. Since then, lie has 
wnti.er. a number of works, of wbicli a list is given below, and of which 
the usefulness is c^uite us great as that of his first publicution. Though 
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singularly successful in tlie. practice of the medical profession, ho pre¬ 
fers devoting his time to those literary and scientific pursuits, through 
-which he hopes to promote the progress and welfare of his countrymen. 


List of Books. 

(1.) Dhatri Shikelia. 

(2.) Sarira Talftna. 

(3.) Udbhid Bichara, a Treatise on Elements of Botany, in Bengali, Illustrated. 

(4.) Chikitsa Darpaua, a Practice of Medicine for Practitioners, in Bengali. 

(5.) Roga Bichara, a Treatise on Clinical Medicine and Physical Diagnosis, 
in Bengali. 

(6.) A Treatise on the Treatment of Asiatic Cholera, in Bengali. 

^7.) A Treatise on the proper use of Quinine in Malarious Fevers* 

(8.) A Primer for preservation of health for infants, in Bengali. 

(9.) Chikitsa ICalpadrama or Cyclopcedia of Practical Medicine, in Bengali, 
Part [. 

(10.) Sarala Jwara Chikitsa. A popular Treatise on the treatment of Mala¬ 
rious and other Fevers, in Bengali, Part 1. 

(11.) An English Version of Sarira Palana. 

Such a list of- the principal works ho has as yot published. In a 
Spirit of self-denial of his own professional interests, he is persc- 
Teringly engaged in communicating to his less educated brethren 
iff the same profession the stores of his ripe professional knowledge and 
experience, and the most recent discoveries in medical science, which uro 
inaccessible to them in the English langu^'C, which they arc unable 
to understand. Such a character deserves to be upheld for an example 
to our countrymen. 


XIIL—JAYA NARAYAN MITTER’S FAMILY, CALCUTTA. 

The late Jaya Narayan Mitter, a Kayaatha, known as Jaya Mitter, 
was tlie only son of Ram Chandra Mitter, who was a Captains Danian 
in Calcutta for many years. 

Riun Chandra was well versed in mercantile business, nnd had 
familiar acquaintance with many old European Captains, who used to 
Come to the Port of Calcutta, for the purpose of carrying on marilinio 
commeroo. Ho left much wealth and laut.Ud property in Calcutta to 
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hi3 son Jaya Xarayan or Jaya Jlittor who was known amou^ the aristo¬ 
crats of Calcutta as a nobleman void of good and liberal education, but 
he was, however, never forgetful of his own affairs as far as pecuniary 
matters were concerned. Ho was indeed a bigoted Hindu, and his faith 
in Idolatry was so strong, that he used to celebrate all the Pujas during 
the twdve months of the year. He constructed a beautiful temple for 
Kah with Bo&das-Mandir or twelve temples for Siva, near the banks 
of the river Hughli at Buranagar, which are still in existence. He bad 
three .sons of whom Babus Panchanan Mitter and Kherod Chandra 
Mitter are alive. 


KASI NATH GHOSE’S F.AiflLY, SIMLA. 

We trace the history of this old, and no less respectable family, 
from Sri Krishna Ghose, a Kayastha, who w,as renowned for his prod- 
ciency m the Persian language. He was also a good Bengali scholar. 

His sou Ram Dev Ghose was employed as Ban or Pay Master in 
the Krishnaghar Raj Family. Ram Dev had acquired some wealth, 
WliicL ho left to his only son Ram Lochan Ghose. 

Ram Loohan gave a liberal education to bis son Kasi Nath Ghose 
who was one of the most influential members of the then Hindu Oom- 
munity of Calcutta. Kasi Nath was an intimate friend of Ram Dulal 
Dey, the great millionaire of Calcutta. 

When Kali Prasad Datta, a descendant of Ram Dulal’s patron the 
we - mown Madau Mohan Datta, was ex-coramunioated by his friends 
and relations for his indulgence in forbidden meats and drinks, and in 
or iidden assoemtions, Kasi Nath most warmly co-operated with Ram 
ulul Dey to rest )re Kali Prasad to caste by holding a feast called 
S,.mmanaya, on which occasion almost all tlie best KalU Kayatihai 
espcctabie Brahman, and other men of weight were present The’ 
Sha,aman,,y^ Was a complete success, and Kali Prasad was restored to 
caste In this Shamman^ya Ram Dulal hud spent two lakh, of Runeas 

rl*-'" 30,000, for the purpose of 

resiling a fallen man from infamy. r 1 « oi 

firm '"w* ? respectable 

farm of Messrs. Fsirhe- Fergusson and Co., Calcutta. He was higWy 
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esteemed and respected by several distinguished European Merchants, 
and had some influence over those Native Babus, who, in his time, 
carried on mercantile business. Ho had earned much wealth ; but his 
private charities were so numerous, that he spent the greater portion of 
it in this creditable way. Ho had sis. sons, viz., Haris Chandra Ghose, 
Ram Dhone Ghose, Ananda Chandra Ghose, Ram Krishna Ghose, 
ipisvambhar Ghose and Govinda Charan Ghose, of whom the first, fourth 
and sixth had no male issues. 

Ram Dhone Ghose, the second sou of Kosi Nath, left three 
sons, viz., Khether Chandra Gho.se, Sri Nath Ghose, and the late Giris 
Chandra Ghose, who like the Dattas of Rambigan, the Sens of 
Kalutola, the flitters of Nimtala and others are well-known in literary 
circles. They received a very good education at the Oriental Seminary 
and highly distinguished themselves among their fellow-students. The 
eldest Khether Chandra was so brilliant a scholar that Lord Auckland 
during a visit to the Oriental Seminary, awarded him the prize of 
a beautiful silver standish according to hia Lordship’s own design. 
Babu Khether Chandra Ghose is alive, and his younger brothers Babu 
Sri Nath Ghose and the late Babu Giris Chandra Ghose (the author of 
the life of Ram Dulal Dey and other works) were the favourite students 
of the late Sir Edward Ryan, the then Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, who used to take a warm and lively interest in the welfare of 
the Oriental Seminar\\ Babu Sri Nath Ghose served Government for 
a long time as Personal Assistant to the Presidency Commissioner, and 
lately as Vice-President of the Calcutta Municipality. He has now 
retired on pension in consequence of his ill-health. He is much esteemed 
by European and Native gentlemen of respectability and position. He 
bears an excellent character. 

Ananda Chandra Ghose, the third son of Kasi Natli, left three 
sons Kali Krishna Ghose, Navin Krishna Ghose and Jivan Krishna 
Ghose, of whom the last two are alive. Babu Jivati Krishna is one of 
the best and moat distinguished pleaders of the Small Cause Court, 
Calcutta. He has earned a great reputation for his sound education, 
courteous habits, and high legal attainments. 

Bisvambhar Glmee, the fifth son of Kaai Nuth, left three sons 
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Babus Dina Nath Gbose, Jadu Nath Ghose and Kala Cliand Gliose. 
These three brothers were educated at the Oriental Seminary, and are 
men of fame and repute. B^abus Dina Nath Ghose and Jadu Nath 
Ghose are graded Native Assistants in the office of the Secretary to 
the Government of India, Financial Department. Both of them are 
exceptionally good English Scholars,"and they contribute from time to 
time to many periodicals, and move in high circles such as surround 
the Hon’ble Maharaja Jatindra Mohan Tagore, Bahadur c. s. i., Raja 
Sourindra Mohan Tagore, c.i.e., and several other notabilities of the 
metropolis. Babu Jadu Nath Ghose is the present Honorary Secretary 
to the Hindu Family Annuity Fund, and was connected with several 
other societies and public institutions of Calcutta. Babu Kala Chand 
Ghose is highly proficient in Book-keeping, These three brothers have 
such an amount of brotherly affection for each other, that their house is 
the scene of domestic happiness. They are extremely courteous and 
their conversation with their friends and acquaintance is always pleasing. 
And, among them the eldest Babu Dina Nath Ghose never utters either 
a hasty, a silly, or a severe expression. In short, his temper is as 
polished as liia wit. Nor are his manners inferior to his temper. 
They are of the happiest kind. No one can be often in his company 
without feeling a strong doshe of winning his friendship and of 
cherishing it warmly, when once won. 


XV.—MATHUR SEN^S FAMILY, NIMTALA. 

Mathub Mohan Sen, by caste a Subarna Banik, was the son of 
Jay a Mani Sen. He was a respectable banker in Calcutta, and was 
known as a ** Big Babu.” It is said, that having built a largo dwelling- 
house with four gates somewhat resembling the Government House, he 
Was ordered by the thou local authorities to have one of them always 
fthut up as ho was obliged to do. To this building (which is now to be 
ecen in a dilapidated state) a beautiful garden and a TkaJeurbati were 
attached, which are still known under the appellation of Mathur Sen’s 
Fulrhagan (i. •%), a Garden containing flower trees, and Thalcurlaii (i. c.), 
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a building "where his family idol was kept. The latter part of the 
life of Mathur Mohan Sen was quite unpropitious as he was involved 
in debts and left a small property to his sons, of whom one named Baba 


Siv Narayan Sen is alive. 

Mathur Mohan had several brothers of whom Madan Mohan Sen, 
the youngest, was a wealthy man of much repute. Madan Mohan had 
three sons, of whom two are alive. The eldest Babu Prankrishna Sen, 
ia^ the Dewan of the Government Stamp Office. He is known to 
several European and Native gentlemen as an intelligent, respectable 
and wealthy person of Calcutta. He is alwaysTound to be courteous 
to those, who come in contact with him, and his mode of living is as 
simple as an old Hindu’s used to be. 


XVL—THE MAZUMDAU FAMILY OF KUMARTOLL 
Ram Chandra Ghose, a Kayastha, came from Akna a village 
adjacent to Hughli, and settled at Kumartoli in Sutanuti, Calcutta. 
He served under one of the Nawabs of Murshidabad, and received the 
title of ‘‘Mazumdar*’—hence the family is known as the old Mazumdar 
family of Kumartoli, Calcutta. His grand-nephew Balaram Mazumdar 
and his grandson Ram Sundar Mazumdar were well-known for their 
learning, and for the orthodoxy of their Hinduism. They raised and 
dedicated a temple to Sim at Benares with buildings attached to it, and 
erected Doadas-Mandir, i.t,, twelve temples at Mahes, near birampur. 
This family had all along a Bathing Ghai, near Kumartoli, known ns 
BaVarain Mazumdar’s Ghat, A small temple dedicated to Siva by one 
of the members of this family is still existing in the Strand Bank 
adjoining to Nandi’s Ghat, Kumartoli, Calcutta, 


XVII.—THE MITTER FAMILY OF NIMTALA. 

Wh trace tholristory of this old family from Gangadhnr Mil ter, % 
Kayastha, who had business connection with Ram Dulal Hoy, the 
great millionaire of Calcutta, 
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Oangadhar was a son-in-law of Matlan Mohan Datta, one of the 
celebrated descendants of Govinda Saran Datta, the founder of the 
old Hatkhola Datta family of Calcutta. He had three sons Ram 
Narayan, Nimai Charan and Handa Lai, of whom the first besides 
owning a Zamindari, speculated largely in Government Securities, <fec. 
Ram Isarayan was a friend of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, and was a 
great lover of religious books and sacred inusic. It was he, who with 
the help of Radha Mohan Sen published the musical work Sangit 
Tarangini. Ram Narayan had five sons, Madhu Sudan, Syam Chand, 
Navin Chand, Piyari Chand and Kisori Chand, of whom Piyari 
Chand is alive. Short notices of the lives of Babus Piyari Chand and 
If isori Chand are given below :— 

Babu Piyari Chand Mitter was bom on the 8th Sraban, 1221 B. S., 
corresponding to the year 1814 of the Christian era. His early educa¬ 
tion was conducted under the tutorship of a “ Ourumahishaga.'^ Having 
got up the rudiments cf his Yernacular, he was taught the elements of 
Persian by a Munshi appointed by his father. He entered the Hindu 
College on the 7th July, 1829 and was admitted in the 11th Class. At 
first his awkwardness and his bad pronunciation made him a laughing- 
Btock to his fellow students, bub by application and industry, he correc¬ 
ted all his defects and made himself a very prominent boy of his class, 
and this position he maiutainod throughout his college career, which 
by getting.double promotion and the like he finished in less than the 
average time. His merit as a scholar was signally testified to by Sir 
John Peter Grant subsequently a Judge of the Supreme Ckmrt, who 
awarded his own Prize to Piyari Chund for an ^ssay lie had set—hia 
competitors comprising the late Raja Digambar Mitter, c. s. i., and 
other students of his year. He had no taste for mathematics, but was 
very contemplative, and was often called “ The Philosopher” by Dr. 
Tytlor, his mathematical professor, so much so, that on one occasion 
when Sir John Grant enqiTired wliethor any student knew moral philo¬ 
sophy in his class, Dr. Tytler jocosely named Piyari Chund as The 
Philosopher.’* The brilliancy of his scholastic career inu«t bn chiefly 
imputed to Lis yearning alter knowledge which bore down all petty 
obstacles in the way of the vigorous prosecution of his studies. His 
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merits were unobtrusive, and therefore required observation, in order to 
be appreciated. It is owing to this speculative cast of his mind, thiit 
English education did not make him a mad enthusiast as it had made 
many at that time, but left him a quiet reformer as may be seen a littio 
later on. While an advanced student of the Hindu College, he liad .-v 
free School at his house of which Messrs. Haro and Derozio were the 
visitors. Babu Kisori Chnnd was one of the pupils and Bahu Silr 
Chandra Dov one of the honorary teachers. 

Not long after leaving College in December 1835, ho was appoin¬ 
ted Deputy Librarian of the Calcutta Public Library and though ho 
took the fullest advantage of his rare opportunities for reading and 
study, he still discharged his duties so satisfaotorily that he was even¬ 
tually promoted to the more important post of Secretary and Librarian, 
Which he resigned in 1867 — the curators bearing the highest testimony 
to his abilities and services. During this time he had speculated largely 
in partnership with Babus Kala Chaud Set and Tara Chand Chak-ravarti 
and realised handsome proBta through his prudent man.agement. Ho 
afterwards sep.irated from them and engaged in mercantUe business on 
his own account by which he earned a good deal of money. He was 
also forseveral years aDirector of Tea and other Joint Stock Companies. 
There occurred another event within this period which i- worth men¬ 
tioning. During the administration of Lord Dalbonsle the corruptions 
of the'^Police had become notorious, the columns of Newspapers were 
daily filled with fresh instanecs of the systematic way in which bribery 
and unlawful oppression were carried ou with impunity. The “ G-host 
of a Goenda” was unremitting in his exertions to bring the matter to 
the notice of Government. At length a commission was appointed to 
investigate the real state of things. Messrs. Colvin and Dampier were 
the Commissioners. Respectable Earepcan and Native geudomen w.uo 
called upon to give evidence upon the matter. Babn Piyari Oliatid 
Mitter was one of them. He gave his evidence fearlessly, esposiiig t he 
corruptions of the Police. The investigation resulted in the removal 
of some and dismissal of the more guilty olRcers. 

Societies and associations were the signs of the time and in many 
Of them Babu Piyari Chand held the more responsible post. Ho was 
32 
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Secretary of the Betlmne Society, a member of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to animals; Honorary Secretary of the 
Bengal Social Science Association for many years after its foundation \ 
a Secretary to the Society for the acquisition of general knowledge; 
one of the oldest members of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India; one of the foundation members of the British Indian 
Association, and of the School Book Society. Before the British 
Indian Association was established, the British Indian Society had 
existed of which Mr. George Thompson was the President and Babu 
Piyan Chand Mitter, Secretary. That Society did some good in col¬ 
lecting information relative to the condition of the rural community of 
Bengal. Based upon the informations so collected, Babu Piyari Chand 
Mitter wrote his article on Zaraindar and Rayat which appeared in the 
Calcutta Revj'ew. He has been for many years a Secretary to the 
Hare Prize Fund Committee, a member of the District Charitable 
•Society and of the Calcutta Public Library. He was in the Bengal 
Council from January 18Ui, 1868, to January 18th, 1870. While a 
member of that Council, he introduced two bills for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals. They are now known as Acts I and Hi of 1868. 
He is an Honorary Magistrate and a Justice of the Peace for several 
yea-3 and is a member of the Calcutta Senate. He is known to all 
high Europinin OtHcials, who entertain a very great regard for him. 

But honorable as his public life has been, his literary life entitles 
him to liigher rtsspoct. His acquirements in English, in Bengali and 
ttb it appears from his writings in Sanskrit, are vast and it is a happy 
thing that these acquirements have always been directed to worthy 
objects, to the wearing out of prejudice, the suppression of vice, and 
the propagation of truth. His contributions to the Calcutta Review 
are many and aro pre-eminently distinguished by sounducss of views 
and solidity of arguments. The first of these articles, Zamiudur and 
Rayat, y>,hich appeurod in Vol., VI., attracted the notice of Lord 
Albemarle, and was brought to the notitu^ of the House of Lords,* 
OLherarado. were, mauiuge of Hindu Widow, Agricultural Society 
Co ur t A 'iUhhs in Oengal, DeparbmcTit of Indian Agriculture, 
* ‘Sf ti I. jadeu Tiuicc, 6th July, 1853, 
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Development of the female mind in India, Culture of Hindu Females, 
Commerce in Ancient India, Social Condition of the -4(January 
1877), Indian Wheat, Hindu Bengal. Besides he wrote several 
papers on the state of Hindustan under the Hindus, which appeared 
in the selection of discourses delivered at the Society for the acquisi¬ 
tion of general knowledge. He also conducted with Babu Tara Chand 
Ch^ikravarti, a paper called the Bengal Spectator, which has long ago 
been dropped. His life of David Hare is a little book containing 
much valuable information and is written with becoming eloquence. 
The Spiritual Stray Leaves is quite a recent publication and shews great 
learning and extensive research, together with profundity of ti\ought. 

Babu Piyari Chand was born in an age remarkable for the sphit 
of enquiry which was newly awakened in the minds of men. Bub 
Bubu Piyari Chand Mittcr was a quiet reformer- the sobriety and 
the contemplative nature of his mind preventing him from being a 
fierce enthusiast. But he adopted a course which was at once laudable 
and productive of good. Ho started the first Bengali Magazine, 
Masik Fatrika/m which he tried to explain away prejudices and convoy 
useful instructions in the clearest and easiest language. Ho wrote the 
* first Bengali Novel, I justly praised for ‘^its wit, 

Spirit and clever touches of nature”. He wrote tlio first Bengali Satire, 

I Bamaranjika I 

(alittlebook for young women) but which, Bc/Vd. K. M. Bonerji, l.l.d., 
says, is as good for young men ; | an Agricultural essay written 

for the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, or 

germ of hymns, I a ticatise on tbc leading s\ibjecte of religion, 

a spiritual tale, and I 

another spiritual novel, are his other Bengali works. None of his books 
is large, but all of them are written in clear and simple language, in a 
language in which every one of us speaks, and all of thorn are entitled to 
this great praise, the praise of originality. His satire is also remarkable 
as being unique in its kind. Its aim has been to expose tl\o follies and 
superstitious absurdities of society. And ho docs this quite in his own 
way. In his satirical wr-tings, there is none of tbe concontrated 
Tcnoiu, the tierce indigation, the susfcaiaod spirit of maligulty, which 
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we fitid in tlio IJutu’m. A quaint broad humour yiervados the while and 
the Revd. Mr. Long, in his Indigo Commission Report, styles him the 
Dickens of Bengal/’ 

Babu Piyari^ Ohnnd was married to the daughter of the late Pran 
Krishria Biswas of Khardn, who is well-known as tho author of several 
works on tlio Tantras, and as the collector of 70,000, Saljrams. 
The young hdj' was educated by her father and was very fond of read¬ 
ing. It was under her influence th.at was written. 

The daith of his wife which took place in 1858 was a severe affliction 
to him, and ho found solace in the soothing promises of spiritualism, 
for which ho had formerly ehewu some predilection. Fur the last 
twenty years he has been studying psychology, spiritualism and works 
on animal magnetism; and he is a magnetiser himself. He is a oontri- 
latorto the Spiritualistic Journals, both of England and America, 
and .articles have appear, h 1 in the English Spiritualist and Banner of 
;^ight^jHppreeiative of his contributions. He is a fellow of tho Theo- 
sopbic Society of Boston, But whatever eflfects spiritualism may have 

pvoducod on bis mind, it has certainly widened and enlarged his religious 
views. 


His charity is proportionate to his Catholicism- His behaviour to 
others it marked by kindness, cordiality, and affability. In bis private 
life, bo is sober, chaste, and loving. One remarkable thing in his 
character is the coincidence of the philonopher and tho wit. . All his 
wiitings are very witty. His vivid imagination combined with an 
acute samutiveness to outward impressions, enables, him to portray 
every ,l,.(ail in laudsoape, cv.wy pcoiUiarity of voko and manner in cha- 
rac^r. ihe very mm do phm, umder which be appoarad as an author 
b.v of lun .ibuul. it. TI.op.tIi very contemplative ^^heu alnaa, in 

tlie ef fViouds he k overflowing with jollity. The sparkling 

wi,. ,,iuoh cul.vons hia pagr,-,, enlivnis hia oonvocoiUiom Hk imuxcuO 
' * U'f doi-s ttot himself seam insenaiblo of th« 

5 his fsjjiwitha merry poai of 

^ ^ I t'*'^7 which he happens to bis pro- 

‘ - O ni; .‘q.®,'eb are cuheneod by contrast with 

>. .4g, I • p ,n,; vlii..;, h.,' c;>Uc-: a up and (low® »i it. Truly, t!-,ero 
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philosophy in his wit and wit in his philosophy. In morality, in unsel¬ 
fish benevolence, in goodness of soul, he is an exemplary man. He 
knows and is fond of humic and is pretty well acquainted with Hindu 
Rdgs and Bdginees. Ho has three surviving sons viz. Babus Ainrita 
Lai, Chuni Lai and Nagendra Lai. 

The late Babu Kisori Chand was born on the 26th May, 1822. 
Like his elder brother he at first learned Bengali under GuriLinahasht/a 
and Persian under a MunahL Afterwards he read successively in the 
Hindu Benevolent Institution (which was established at his house by 
his brother), in Hare’s School, and in the Hindu College, where he was 
a great favourite with Captain D. L. Richardson for his literary propen¬ 
sities. He was for sometime an honorary teacher in Dr. DufTs School, 
and studied English classics under him. The sound knowledge of 
English which he thus acquired helped him a great deal in his after 
life, and won him the reputation of a veteran writer. For sometime 
he served under Mr. Alexander, the Legal Remembrancer, and as 
Assistant Secretary to the Asiatic Society. He contributed largely to 
the Bengal Spectator, the Bengal Harkara, the Calcutta Review, and 
hU articles, specially those in the last named peidodical raised his 
litorary reputation high in the opinion of llic European and Native 
community. One of his articles in the Calcutta Review, that on Ruja 
Ram Mohan Roy,so mucli pleased Mr. Hiilfidav, the then Secretary to the 
Qoveniraent of Bengal that he called upon Kisori Chand and conferred 
uiK>n him a l^eputy Mugistracy in the Rajshahye Division. There her 
acquired n good name by itulucing the nobles, the well to-do people of 
the district to found schools, hospitals, dispeiisaries, «fcc. 

When Hai-a Chandra Gboso, was appointed a judge of the Small 
Cxiusc Court, Sir Fi*ederick Ilalliday then the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, conferred upon him the post of junior Magistrate of'Calcutta, 
in consideration of the valuable services rendered by him. But ho 
afterwards lost the post. Since then he led au independent life, and 
contributed to tho ludinn Field which was afterwards incorpuruted 
with tho Hindu Patriot. 

Babu Kisori Chand was a type of ‘‘ Young Bengal/' In the 
general intellectual commotion which succceiled the av tho age 
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which had gone by, he took a leading part. Ho established societies, 
delivered lectures, was secretary to many institutions of Calcutta. He 
was one of the founders of the Hare Anniversary, and a member of 
the British Indian Association. Being associated with Dr. Duff lie 
took a fancy for natural theology, and established at his house the 
Hindu Theo-philanthropic Society. Ho was also a favourite public 
speaker. His merits were chiefly intellectual. It was the dignity of style 
and the manly eloquence of his article on Raja Ram Mohan Roy which 
secured hU Deputy Magistracy. His best contributions to the O.iloutU 

Review, besides the one already mentioned wore Hindu Woman, Phases 
of Hinduism, Orissa Past and Present, Agriculture and Agricultural 
Exhibition in Bengal, Radlia Kanta Dev, Territorial Aristocracy of 
Bengal, Nuddea Raj, Rajas of Rajshahye, Kasimbazar Raj, and 
Bardwan Raj. Kisori Ghand died on the 6th August, 1873. His intel¬ 
lectual acquirements at least, his knowledge of English and his ability 
in essay writing, were equal, if not inferior to those of his brother. 
But with the purely intellectual ceases all similitude between them. 
Indeed it would be amusing to see how widely the character af the one 
differed from that of the other. Both were reformers. But while the 
elder brother inculcated enlightened precepts by gentle means, the 
younger ahocked the feelings of the majority of the people by doing 
violence to their time-honored customs. While tlio one reads and res¬ 
pects our SJuutars and takes pleasure in making allusions to them in 
his writings and his conversation, the other did not think it worth 
while to go through them simply from a feeling of supreme contempt. 
The one is sober, the other was just the opposite. Tho one is calm and 
unobtruding, the other bad a dashing spirit. The one loves to think 
much, the one loved to lecture much. The one is a thorough spiritua¬ 
list, the other was, to all intents and purposes, a sturdy materialist, 
probably an honest Epicurean. Babu Kisori Ghand was better known 
among the ditr. and garden-going population of Calcutta, Babu Piyari 
Ghand is better known among the mediums” of Boston. Babu Kisori 
Ghand has left no male ohild. 
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XVIIL—NANDA RAai SEN^S FAMILY, SAVABAZAR. 

Nanda Ram Sen, by caste a Kayastha, resided in Savabazar, 
Calcutta, and served as Dewan to the Commercial Resident at Dacca. 
Ho was famous for his piety and benevolent acts. He excavated about 
twelve tanks in Baraset, Hugbli and other places for public use at a 
time when the want of water was deeply felt by the people. He dedica¬ 
ted a largo Hindu temple to Mahadeva in his street still known 
after his name as Nanda Ram Sen’s Street,” and distributed lands to 
several Brahmans whoso dosconJants are still in possession of them at 
Baraset. Ho was successively followed by Ram Chandra Sen, and 
Qovinda Chandra Sen. The latter had one son named Jagat Chandra 
Ben who had a good knowledge of the English, French, Bengali, 
Sanskrit, Urdu, and Persian language. When eighty years of age Jagat 
Chandra was the author of Kasi Khanda which he wrote in Sanskrit, 
and the work is still iu use among the Hindus. He left four sons who 
are all alive and of whom Babu Jainti Chandra Sen is the author of 
Battris Singhasan, Sri-Shitanahomibrattd, <fec. The sale proceeds 
of the work Battris Singliaaan are regularly sent to the District 
Charitable Society for the benefit of the poor. Babu Jainti Chandra 
Sen has five sons of whom the eldest Babu Sarat Chandra Son, is the 
author of the ** Pleasing Code” in verse. 

The Sen family has almost fallen away from its former prosperity. 
They have still a small Taluk at Bconta, and some landed property in 
Calcutta and its vicinity. 
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XIX.—NIDHU RAM BOSE’S FAMILY, BAGBAZAR. 

NidhuRam Bosb, known as Dewan Nidhu Ram Bose, waB 2J&t in 
descent from Muktaram Bose, a Kayastha, wto first settled at Minagar, 
after the fall of the Gaiir Dynasty. 

Long before the; English settlement in this country, Nidhu Ram 
leL Miuagar .\nd settled in Bagba^ar, Calcutta, He had six sons 
Kndha Charan, r.am Cliaran, S/atua .CLaiaii, I3liabani Cliaran, J\a»i 
Charati aud Charali, who were all orth< doK Hindus nud famous 
ior their many charitable acta. 
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Kadha Charan had two sons, Ganga Narayan and Kasi Nath. 
The latter left two issues Dev Nai’ayan and Ram Narayan, whoso 
descendants are still alive, 

Kam Charan had four sons, of whom the second Jaya Narayan left 
one issue named Mohan Chand Bose. Mohan Cliand was a good 
Bengali poet and an amateur muBioian. His name is still remembered 
among the lovers of music in the city as having been the best composer 
of Half-Achrai songs. 

Syama Charan had six sons, of whom the eldest Jagannatli Bose, 
and the youngest Guru Prasad Bose had issues. The former w;i3 
a very pious and learned man. He married Srimati Bhagavati Daai the 
eldest daughter of the late Dewan Sri Hari Ghoso of Kantapukur, 
Calcutta, It is said, that Do wan Sri Hari Qhose having had a great 
affection for his daughter constructed a Pacha Building at his own 
expense for the comfort of the happy-pair. Jagannath Bose had two 
sons Jaya Krishna Bose and Gopi Krishna Bose, of whom the former was 
known in Calcutta as the best amateur painter of his time. He left 
one son named Rup Narayan Bose who died very young leaving two 
song, of whom the older Babn Kali Kinkar Bose has settled himself as 
a model farmer on the aide of that ancient and beautiful river Ajay 
situated in the District of Bardwan. 

Bhabani Charan bad no son. 

Kali Charan had four sons, whoso descendants are still living in 
Calcutta. 

Devi Charan, the sixth son of Nidhu Ram, died without issue. 

This family was at one time known to be rich, but it has now been 
reduced to a miserable condition. 


XX,—THE PAL FAMILY OP JORA.SANKA. 


The history of this old family mny bo traced from Kali Charan 
Pal, by caste a TOi, who had three sofis Nathu Pal, Day a Ram Pal and 
Radha Charan Pal-^all famous for thoir several acts of piety and for 
their ataunoh HininisTn. Among the sone of Daya Ham viz.. Ram 
Gopal Pal, Ram Govinda Pul an l RomSagar Pal, the second excavated 
a few tanks in the suburbs of Calcutta for public good. 
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Ram Chandra Pal, the surviving son of Ram Govinda Pal, inhe¬ 
rited all the good qualities of his forefathers. He devoted much of 
his time to pious observances and is said to have been a distinguished 
member of this family. As a religious and charitable Hindu he has 
paved the private road leading to the K<xligh(xt with chuticir stones foi 
pi^blic convenience at a cost of Rs, 2,500. He besides constructed a 
lathing Ghat with a house for the moribund at Khardah, a village 
situated near Calcutta, for the benefit of the public at a cost of 
Rs. 24,000. For having thus removed a long-felt want of the peo^de of 
that village he has done an ever-lasting good to his countiymen and has 
received the thanks of Government for this partioulai* act of public 
utility and enlightened liberality. 


XXL—PIYARI CHARAN SIRKAR AND HIS FAMILY, 
CHOREBAGAN. 

SivRAM SiRKAB, 8on of Indra Narayan Sirkar, and grandson of 
Biresvar Das Das, was the founder of this respectable family. 

Biresvar Das Dus, by caste a Kayastha, w’^as born in the year 
1681 A. D. He was a native of Tara a village in Zilla Hughli, and 
being well-versed in accounts and Zamindaii business was honored 
with the title of Sirkar*' by the then reigning Nawab of Bengal, 
under whom he served as Tashildar, Since then, the title of *^,Sirkar’ 
is in use in the family. He died at the good old age of 78 years, in the 
year 1759 A. D., leaving an only son Indra Narayan Sirkar. Indra 
Narayan Sirkar died in the year 1763 A. D., at the age of 62, leaving a 
son Siv Ram. 

Siv Ram Sirkar was born in the year 1722 A. D., and having spent 
the best part of his life in his native village removed from Tara to 
Calcutta at the age of 69 in the year 1791 A. D, lie purchased his 
family dwelling house in Muktaram Babu’s Street, Chorabagan, and 
having enjoyed his new residence only for six years died in the year 
1787 A. D., at the age of 75 years, leaving l)ehind hisn a widow and two 
eons Tarini Charan and Bhairav Chandra age<l thirteen and eight yearn 
respeotividy. The widow of Siv Ram uamed Dhon Maui Doal, was the 
t5 
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of Krishna Mohan Mitter, Auntpiir. At the latter part of 
her hfe, she went on a pilgrimage to Benares where she died in tho year 
1848 A. D., at the good old age of 115 years. 

Hadng early become fatherless, tho two brothers Tarini Charan 
and Bhairav Chandra learnt the value of self-reliance, and by dint of 
their own efforts and strong common sense they managed to acquire 
something of the English language, and entered as apprentices in the 
present well-known firm of Messrs. Thacker Spink & Co. They soon 
gained tho affection and confidence of their ma.sters who liked them 
veiy much for their honesty and capacity for business. In a short time, 
Tanni Charan became the Banian of the firm, and the two brothers 
jointly worked with honesty and diligonce, and greatly enhanced tho 
lesjurces of tho firm. Besides being an assistant to his brother, 
Bhairav had another source of income in the supply of provisions to 
the ships in Port. Both of them were pious and charitably disposed ; 
the youngest Bhairav was a plain simple-hearted man having less of 
♦orldliiioss than his brother. Whatever ho earned he gave away in 
pious and charitable deeds. His principal aim in life was to celebrate 
all the Hindu festivities, and on each occasion, to give alms to the poor 
and to feed a large number of them in the best style possible. Tarini 
Charan died in the year 1839 A. D., at the age of 55 years, leaving 
three sons Patrika Charan, Prem Chand and Uaj Krishna Sirkar. His 
widow Tara Muni Dasi, the daughter of Cokul Bose of Khanakul 
died in tl;o year 1866 A, D. 

Biiturnv Chandra was bom in the year 1789 A. D., and died in the 
year 1638 A. D., at a much earlier uge than any of his immediate ances¬ 
tors ; leaving a widow, four sons, and throe daughters. He married 
Hrapa Aloyi Dasi, tho only daughter of Bhairav Chandra Bose, the third 
wn of Gokiil CLiindra Bose of Churebagan. Drapa Moyi Dasi is still 
living at a good old age of 85 years. Of the four sons.of Bhairav 
Chandra Sirkar, Porvati Cluiran was th« eldest, Prasanua Kumar the 
second, Piyari Charan the thir l, and Ram Chandra Sirkar the yomigeat 
Parvnti Charan Sirkor was born in Ca'entta in the year 1811 A D 
He w.m a favourite pn,.il of Davi t Hare and was one of the most dislin- 
gmriied scholars of the oW llinde College. Having finished his Oallege 
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career, he was appointed Head Master of the Dacca School. There he 
nt first met with strong opposition from the orthodox inhabitants who 
objected to give their sons an English education, but by gentle persua¬ 
sions he succeeded in overcoming their prejudices, and in a short time 
managed to establish a school which has since developed into the present 
Diicca College. He remained there for nearly three years, and was much 
respected and loved by the people. From Dacca he was transferred 
to Hughli as Head Master of the Branch School. By dint of his 
superior talents and through the high moral discipline he enforced, he 
managed to infuse a new spirit into the school, which soon became one 
of the best institutions in Bengal. Parvati Charan was a strong-built 
fine looking young man with genial and polished manners. He was 
very social in his habits, and by his obliging manners acquired a large 


circle of friends. He was fond of music from his early years and took 
a special delight in playing on tbe i^itara. 

In the midst of his useful career, Parvati Charan suddenly died of 


cholera at the age of thirty-three on the 11th November, 1843 uc -ply 
lamented by a large circle of friends both European and Native. He 
wns an ornament to the Educational Department, and the Council of 
Education in a minute expressed their deep regret at the loss which 
the Department suftered from his death. Parvati Charan married the 
third daughter of Hara Chandra Mittcr, '^ne of the grandsons of 
Durga Charan Mitter, the head of the well-known Family 

of Darjipara, Calcutta. Parvati left bohiud him a loving wife and 
four sons. Her love and devotedness to her husband was so strong, that 
the widow from the moment of her husband’s death gave up all earthly 
concerns, and with a determination to follow him in the next world reso¬ 
lutely refused food and drink, and having lingered for nearly three moutlm 
breathed her last on the 21st February, 1844. Of the four sons, the 
youngest two died while infants, and the eldest Gopal Chandra and the 
Bcooud Bhuban Mohan are still living. We will notice them in their 
proper places. 

Prasauna Kumar, the second son of Bhalrav Chandra Sirkar, was 
born in the year 1821 A. D. He was a teach or of the KaliUola Branch 
bchuul, and died in the year 1877 A. D., leaving a nun and a daugiiior, 
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sionj;: Oo..is- 

bnrn r1 ^I’r" Chandra Sirkar, .as 

in Calcutta on the 23rd January. 1823 A. D. » He was brou<.ht 

up under the eyes of that father of Indian education, David Ha^re 

and gave early promise of. future excellence. From the Hare School’ 

ivherrn **' ^ promoted to the late Hindu College! 

Ti! ‘ tl>e hi-.hest prizes 

and held for several vears on^ r>f fi... i • u ^ . / “'oUesc piizes 

•lutou of 11,0 Cite. H, t.™,' f ; ; 

Branch <? 1 i 8 • He be„an life as a teacher in the Hughli 

Baraset ScCoI “PPointed Head Master of the 

• . Ho greatly distinguished himself there. Under his 

management the Baraset School was known to be one of the bl in 

echoM f •^ee'-ding institution there, and also a 

he h ^ ^ Simplicity, amiableness, and active benevolence 

he beoa^e not only the pet of his boys but also of the pe pt o 
Baraset, and when he left them, he actually left amid tears He wf 

next appointed Head Master of the Hare School , , ' 

to the foremost rank among Government School ttv yeirnglt 

rUe,.l::ralG - Assistant Professor of 

i^itoiature, and the rich stores of knowledge which he o ^ 

„ow w..s.a;r“:“ “ 

w Sr -o-o, 

thri ti • anecdotes, and whatever he taught he 

oionghly impressed on the mind of his student. The secret^ of his 
teacher was the fan.iliaiUy with which ITeld h'l 

fri ! ’ an^^'" f <’'^‘«-e-ho treated tliem as his 

nevf • ’’ 1 ^ nature yielded to hi. gentle sway. He 

uew. Ol d recourse to the sehenl-master's birch-he at once won his 

thViov:;: i;::";;;;,'::::: 

• . mocii interest in his pupils cut of 

as w ten m it. Ho was a fiiond of education in the widest sense of 
the v oid. Seeing that mae, poor boys conld not enter the iov«^ 
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merit Schools, he maintained for several years a middle class school 
called the Chorebagaii Preparatory School. He also assisted many a 
struggling student with money, clothing and books. He wa.s an advo¬ 
cate of female education, and established a girl’s school in his neigh¬ 
bourhood, which U still in existence. He was also a warm friend of 
the widow marriage movement, and earnestly seconded the laudable 
efforts of his friend Pandit Isvar Chandra Bidyasagor. He neither 
spared money nor trouble to farther that movement. He saw the evils 
of drink-craving in native society and founded the Bengal Temperance 
Society. Although that society did nob work so successfully as we 
would wish, still it had a great moral influence upon the rising genera¬ 
tion. In connection with it he conducted creditably for some years a 
monthly periodical called the ** Well-Wisher.’* He also took charge for a 
short time of the Education Gazette. A man of uttbounded benevolence, 
though not possessed of commensurate means, ho shewed the kindliness 
of bis heart in the active work he undertook during the Famine of 
18(56 in feeding tho hungry and clothing the naked. 

***•*• 


Much as Bnbu Piyari Charan was valued for his literary acquiromcfits 
and educational labors, bis name will bo always chenshed in fond recollec¬ 
tion by bis countrymen for his sterling moral worth. Ho was absolutely 
guileless—we may sny that he curried his heart on his sleeve. Modest 
and unobtrusive, honest and thoroughly conscientious, charitable but 
without ostentation, he was oi\e of the best fruits of English education, 
and those who are in the habit of denouncing the so-called godless 
system of State education will do well to study the moral of the life 
of this excellent Bengali. In the family circle, in the educational circle, 
as well as in the wider circle of society he has left a void which cannot 
be easily filled up*.” lie was in.ivriod to the fourth daughter, of Siv 
Marayan Bose, the grandson of Manick Kam Bose of Hatkliola. Ho 
hud the greatest respect for his mother till his death. Piyari Charan 
who was sUled by tho Hindu Patriot The PHnee of Indian teachers” 
and “ The Arnold of the E.nt” died on the 30th September, 1875 at 


** Tho Hindu Patriot, 4th October, 1875, 
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n. having suffered from a long and severe attack of diabetes 
Tlie Fresidcney College, tlie Hindu School, and the Hare School were 
at once closed by order of Mr. Tawney, the then Officiating Principal 
of the Presidency College, no sooner the sad intelligence of the death 
of Piyari Cliaran reached him as a marked token of respect to the 
memory of the lamented deceased. The students under the presidency 
of Mr. Tawney “ started a subscription to commemorate his career as 
an ednoatronist. The feeling among them was one of common sorrow 
for a common calamity as if each and every one of them had lost a 
pemonal friend, and this feeling is largely shared by the outside native 
pu ic. Piyari Charan left behind liim five sons and three daughters. 

he eldest son Babu Jogendra Nath Sirkar went to England to complete 
bis studies and has come out a Barri8ter.at-law,and is now practising at 
ha.pur. The second Babu Nagendra Nath Sirkar is a B. A., and has 
lately been appointed a Deputy Magistrate at Manbhum. 

Kam Chandra Sirkar, the fourth son of Bliairav Chandra, was born 
in the year 1827 A. D., and died in the year 1856 A. D., at the early 
age of 29, leaving two sous Babas Surendra Nath and Narendra Nath 
both of whom are M. A. and B. L. Babu Surendra Nath is one of the 
successful pleaders of the Calcutta Small Cause Court. 

After the deatli of Parvati Charan, his two sons Babus Qopal 

Chmidraand Bhuban Mohan, whom wc have mentioned before, found a 

loving guardian in their much respected uncle Babu Piyari CLaran Sirkar 
who loved them us his sons. Piyari Charan took his nephews to Bnraset, 
and brought them up under his immediate care and tuition. 

Babu Gopal Chandra was born at Dacca on the 26th May, 1836 A D 
Having finished his education in the Presidency College, he passed the 
Plca lership Examination, and set up as a pleader at Bhagalpur By 
his superior ubilities and honesty of character, ho soon commenced an 
ijtcms.ve practice and gained the re.^pect and esteem of the people 
Ho is now an ornament of the Bhagalpur Bar, and ho has dhtiaguished 
hi,n...elt as the first picador in c.imiual ciises. The officials enterUin a 
»g regard for lam both on account of his moral principles and hie cana- 
city for businecs. He is an Honorary Magistrate and a member of 
aluiObt every ' 'ormaitko of tho atatiou. 
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Babu Bhuban MohanSirkar was born in Calcutta on the 4tli January, 
1838 A. D. He was brought up under the immediate care and superin¬ 
tendence of his uncle Babu Piyari Charan, and having received a good 
education in the Presidency College he entered the Medical College in 
1856, and successfully passed the first University Examination of Licen¬ 
tiates in medicine. By his singular habits of temperance, and urbanity 
of manners and careful attendance on his patients, he soon gained the 
confidence of the people and is now one of the beat medical practitioners 
in Calcutta. He has always taken an active part in almost all public 
movements, and has seemed to feel a pleasure in making himself useful 
in the redress and mitigation of wrongs. Since the death of Babu 
Piyari Charan Sirkar, Babu Bhuban Mohan Sirkar has become the 
Secretary of the Bengal Temperance Society. He has got a Female 
School at his house in Chorebagan of which he is the Secretary. He 
is a Municipal Commissioner and a member of the native committee 
of the District Charitable Society. On the occasion of the assump¬ 
tion of the title ‘^Empress of India” by Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen, he received from Government a certificate of honor at the 
Darbar held at Calcutta on the 1st January, 1877* 

Babu Bhnban Mohan Sirkar is a man of good moral principles, of a 
kind and charitable disposition and always ready to help the poor both 
with purse and medical advice. Through the influence of his gentle and 
polished manners he has succeeded in securing a large circle of friends 
by whom he is held in great and deserved esteem. 


XXIL^RADHA KRISHNA HITTER’S FAMILY, DARJIPAUA. 

Radha. Kuishna Mitteb, a Kulin Kayastha, was the son of Kali 
Prasad Mitter and great grandson of I^Ionahar Mitter. He was married 
to the eldest daughter of the wolbknown millionaire Ram Dulul Dey c*f 
Calcutta. Ho was a bigote^l Hindu, and left proofs of his religiaas zeal 
in the temples he dedicated to Siva at Benares. He had five sous Jnya 
Krishna, Raj Krishna, Gopal Krishna, Jivan Krishna and Sri Krishna, 
of whom the second acquired much wealth by becoming an AgOfR and 
Bun tan to all the respectable American morohauts of his time, l laj 
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Krishna Mitter had a good knowledge of mercantile business, and was 
always forward to learn anything that appeared to liim nesv and difficult. 
He left an intelligent son named Babu Amur Krishna Mitter. 

Jivan Krishna Mitter, the fourth son of Radlia Krishna jMitter, left 
two sons named Babus Kumar Krishna Mitter and Kumad Krishna 
Mitter. The other three sons of Radha Krishna Milter had no issue. 

The estates of the family including lauded property in Calcutta, 
and a Zaminduri in the 24 Pargaunas are now under the managers of 
the Family Trust Fund. 

Babu Kumar Krishna Mitter is the present head of the family and 
takes a great interest in the management of the estates. He is a 
young man of good character and is of a charitable disposition. He and 
other members of this respectable family strictly follow the tenets of' 
Hinduism. 


XXIIL—RAJENDRA NATH MITTER’S FAMILY, 
CALCUTTA. 

The residence of this family was formerly at Harinavi, a well 
known village to the south of Calcutta, where a part of the original 
bed of the river Ganga is still called by the name of Mitter’s 
Ganga. 

Hataram Mitter, the twenty-second in descent from the original 
stock, first came to Calcutta, and laid the foundation of the splendid 
manson in Thonthonia, Calcutta ; which was afterwards completed by his 
illustrious sou Chandra Sikbar Mitter and which having within the 
last forty years passed out of the possession of the family has changed 
several hands and is now the residence of Babu Durga Charan 
Law. 

Dataram Mitter gained a good position among the Kayastha families 
of Calcutta and was much esteemed for his piety and devotion. Ho 
died about the year 1810, and his virtuous wife followed him as SaiL 
He left three sons Madan Mohan, Chandra Sikhar, and Bhola 
Nath. 

Madan Mohan was one of the few who in those days were ree(>g- 
uiaod as learned in the Englinb and Sanskiit langunges. He wa^ a 
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friend of tlie late Raja Ram Mohan Roy, with whom he was engaged 
in making translations of certain vernacular works into English. 
He was for sometime Dewan of the Barisal Collectorate, but his useful 
career was cut short by his untimely death at the very early age of 
about twenty-two. He left no issue. 

Chandra Sikhar was the distinguished member of the family. The 
fame which his father had acquired was eclipsed by the glory which 
Chandra Sikhar’s munificence and charity obtained for him. 

Chandra Sikhar was Dewan of the Marine Board, and as such did 
excellent service to the Government during the Burmese wars. He 
was much respected by the higher oflScers of Government and was 
known to the native community as a pious Hindu of the best type. 
His house for a series of years the scene of many ceremonies and pujas, 
which were all conducted on a grand scale, and in his large courtyard 
was performed on every festive occasiou the t/a^^ra of that renowned 
Adhikari^ Paramananda. 

Chandra Sikhar married the daughter of Durgaram Kar, the great 
and wealthy Zimindar of Raj pur, and he was also otherwise connected 
with most of the principal Rayastha families of Calcutta. But ho did 
not care to make a fortune for his family, for his whole income large 
as it was, was devoted bo religious and charitable purposes. The conso- 
queuce was that his expenditure soon began to exceed his income, his 
Zamindari passed out of his handSj and his affairs becaino embarrassed. 
Add to this, liis younger brother Bhola I^ath, who had hitherto been so 
attached t>) him that people use.I to lik.m his loyalty to his brother to 
that of Lakhan towards Ram, became disaffected and began to exhibit 
bitter feelings towards him. All these untoward circumstances so 
broke the heart of the g.)od Cbandra Sikhar that he shortly afterwards 
departed this hfe at the age of forty-two about September 1832. 

His youngest brother Bhola Nath, who survived lum,led a miserahlo 
life for sometime, but continued to keep up with the family of Chandra 
Sikhar a deadly feud which did not end until about forty years ago they 
Were separated by the sale of the family dwolliug-houso. Bhola Nath 
left thi'ee sons, who are now all dead. 

Chandra Sikhar left five sons, viz., Isvar Chandra, Navin Chandra, 
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Gopal Chandra, Kula Chand, and Gokul Chandra. The fourth Kala 
Chand died at the early ago of about twelve or thirteen. The second 
Naviii Chandra was an well-educated man, who was employed first 
in the General Treasury, and afterwards as Head Accountant in the 
Calcutta Small Cause Court. He. was much respected by the Judges 
of the Court for his intelligence, his uprightness of character, and liis 
gentlemanly manners. He died at the age of 35 about the year 1851 
leaving no inale-issue. The youngest Babu Gokul Chandra is an inteh 
ligent man, but he has not been well for sometime past. He lives at 
Pavmabata, Calcutta, and has two sons, Babiis Jotendra Nath and 
Monendra Nath, of whom the former is a promising youth. Babu Gopal 
Chandia, the third son of Chandra Sikliar, became a convert to Chris¬ 
tianity, and is now about 60 years of age. He was educated in the 
Hare Bcliool and afterwards in the Bishop*s College at Shibpur. Tlie 
Rovd. G. C. ^titte^ is a learned man and a truly humble and a pio\i8 
Christian. He is well versed in Bengali, Sanskrit, English, Greek, Latin 
and Hebrew. He lives at Taliganj, south of Kalighat, where he is 
engaged in teaching gratuitously many boys who come to him for 
instiuction. He is, in fact, a great favourite among all classes living 
about the iocality. 




fsvar Chandia, the eldest son of Chandra Sikhar, liavlng been 
brought up in atiluence, felt much the loss of all the glory wiiich the 
family had in hia ^outh cujoyo-1, hut he bore his misfortunes with an 
uncommon fortitude. He did not give himself up to despondency, but 
preferred to wait with patience for the dawn of better days. Himself 
a good and pious Hindu of the true typo, he was impressed with the 
e icf that the virtuos of his father and grandfathtr would not go in 
Vinn, but that the family, if kept up in the path of righteousness and 
wtue was sure to np,e again from the depth to which it had fallen. 
His chiof aim theri fore wa-. to give a caroful edueatma to his five sons, 
and having hiniHulf hcmi brought up in the Hindu College, he laboured 
hard to train ihem up nndm* his personal suporvision. He died in 
April 1871, at tlic of r;7, but bofure his death he hud the satisfac¬ 
tion fin ling as the fruit ui bis luhourB, that all his sous had complc^ 
>ed their cducaiiuu iu the J Vesi-k ney College, and had, with iho cacep- 
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tion of tli6 younacesfc, been provided for in tiie world. His five sons 
are Babus llajendra Nath, Mahendra Nath,. Upendra Nath, Surendra 
Nath, and Jagendra Nath. 

Babu Rajendra Nath Mitfcer, after receiving his preUniinary odii*. 
cation in Bengali in a Patshala, entered tho Haro School while about 
eight or nine years of age. Ho was tlience transferred to tho Presi¬ 
dency (thou Hiiulii) College about the year 1848. Having in this College 
obtained successively two junior and hve senior scholarships, he, at tho 
annual examination of 1854-55, which was tho final year of his acade¬ 
mic career, stood at the head of all the colleges in Bengal. He also 
di4ingni.sheil himself in the Law Department of tho College, in which 
he obtained a prize and a certificate of honor, as woll as tho final 
diploma, entitling him to plead in the Saddar (now High) Court or to 
act. as a MunsilT. Ho was enrolled as a pleader in the Saddar Court in 
18Gl. He preferred, however, to continue in the. Bengal Oifice,. where 
he was admitted in September, 1855, by Sir William Grey, then Secre¬ 
tary to tho Government of Bengal, on the strong recommendation of 
the College authorities. Having in this office passed throui^h all the 
grades, including those of Heal Assistant an I R.jgistrar, he was in July 
1877, npi>ointed Assistant Soorotary to the Government of Bengal, 
which office he still holds with great credit. Ho is also an ulecteii 
Commisdioner of the Town of Calcutta, for Ward No. 4; Honorary 
Secretary to Bethnno Society ; and a Member of the Council of the 
Bengal Social Science Association. He is now about 17 years of age^ 
ami his eldest son Babu Khagondra Nath Mittcr has been rejentiy 
appointed Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Dacci. 

Isvar Chandra Hitter’s second ao», Babu Mahendra Natli, after re¬ 
ceiving his education in the Hare School, and in tho Presidency College, 
commenced life in the service of tliat distinguished Barrister, Mr. X, T. T. 
Peterson. Ho then served in the B. B. Railway for a few years Aiid> 
aftvrwai'ds entered into speculation as a general contractor and trader, 
but though intelligent and hard-working, his cfTorts in this diix'ctiim wore 
hot successful, so he was obliged to close hia biniuo.ss. Ho is now 
employed in the Bast India Ri\ilvray Oompany’s Uflico, where his intelli¬ 
gence and business-habits have entlonrcd him to ail the high officLil# of 
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tbe Company. He is 43 years old, and his eldest son, Babu Gyanendra 
Nath ia’a promising youth. 

Isvar Chandra Hitter’s third son is Babu Upendra Nath Hitter, m.a. 
and B. L., now 37 years of age. Since leaving College in 1863, he was 
employed as Law Lecturer of the Dacca College, and subsequently also 
as Government Pleader, Dacca. He has lately taken leave fr-m his 
appointments in Dacca, and has joined the Bar of the High Court. He 
has three sons. 

Isvar Chandra Hitter’s fourth son is Babu Surendra Nath Hitter, 
now 30 years of age. He is employed as Senior Assistant in the Bengal 
Secretariat. He has an infant son. 

Isvar Chandra Hitter’s fifth son is Babu Jagendra Nath Hitter, b.l., 
now 26 years of age. After serving as a pleader in the Judge’s Court 
at Dacca for three years, he has lately been appointed on Additional 
Hunsiff at Jalpoigori.. He has also an infant son. 




XXIV.—RASIK LAL GHOSE’S FAHILY, DARMAHATA. 

The history of this Kayastha Family can be traced from Kali 
Charan Ghose, who was a Dewnn to the French Governnicut. Kali 
Ci.aran left a son, Ram Dulal, who first came from Chandernao’ore and 
Eettled at Calcutta, when the English were merely carrying on me’rcan- 
tao business in this country. Ram Dulal made a fortune by becoming 
the Calcutta Agent to the Portugese mercliants. His garden at 
Belgatch.awassoldto Dwarka Nath Tagore, who made considerable 
improven.ents in it, and named it » The Bolgatchia Villa,” well-known 
both in European and Native Society, as the scene of m.my a ni<.ht of 
We revelry and mirth in Dwarka Nath’s days, and still more cele¬ 
brated as the suburban place of reception given to His Royal Iliahness 
the Prince of Wales during his visit to India by the Native aristocracy 
and gentry of Calcutta. Tlris beautiful property has now passed into 
tbe poss.-ssiou of the Rajas of Paikpara. Ram Dalai Ghose died at an 
advanced ago of 10a years, leaving one son named Ram Dhone Ghose 
who wa. also an Agent to several European merohauts of this country. 
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Ram Dhone was the fii-st anion- the natives of Bengal who established 
Indigo Factories in the District, of Behar. Having su0fered a gieat 
loss in his Indigo bu^^iness and as security for bis brother-in-law ; he 
had to dispose of his whole property. He left three sons Babus Rasik 
L.d, Dwarka Nath and Bhuban Mohan, of whom the first and second 
rose to eminence by their own abiliU’, energy and probity. 

The eldest Bnbu Rasik Lai was born in November 1814. He was 
brought up in Rajsx Ram Molian Roy’s School and received a certificate 
of proficiency in English fiom Mr, David Hare the great philanthropist 
and staunch advocate of English Education for the Natives. He first 
began his service as a teacher to the Sing family of Birblium and was 
afterwards admitted as a clerk in the Revenue Department of the then 
Accountant General’s Office (India). Here he served so creditably 
that he from time to time attracted the notice of his superiors such 
as Mr. (afterwards Sir) J. P. Grant, Messrs. Hobhouse, R. P. Harrison, 
E. F. Harrison, W. Maples, and others. These high officers having 
appreciated his sound education and e.Kceptional capacity for business, 
he gradually rose to be tlie Cliief Assistant to the Accountant General 
and was eventually made a Gazetted officer. He was held in the 
highest esteem by all the European officers with whom lie came into 
contact in the course of business. Rasik L-.il was a rigid Hindu and a 
truly pious man. His regard for his mother was one of the principal 
traits of his chamoter and at several times he cheerfully'^contributed 
the expenses of her pilgrimage to various holy places in India which 
she desired to visit. He used to hold with great eclai all sorts of 
^ujas and on each occasion to treat Briihmaiis, Pandits, friends and 
lehitions with great care and respect. His love and kindness for the 
poor were great. He di^d when 52 years old, leaving eight sons, of 
whom the eldest Babu Gopul Lai G'*>o8e is the Superintendent of the 
Printing Department of II. H. the Maharaja of Kuch Behar. 

Bnbu Dwarka Nath Ghoae was also an educated gentleman. Ha 
like his eldest brother Ra«ik Liil Ghose, rose to a respectable post in the 
Military Accountant’s Office. Both Babus RasiU Lai and Dwarka Nath 
predeceased tlieir old mother Sriraati Haramaui D.isi for whom Ihoy had 
the grefttoBt respect. Srimati Haramani Dasi went to Jagaunatk 
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fourteen times, Hard war three times, Blind abaii eight times and so on 
to many other sacred places but ultimately settled herself at Benares, 
where she died at the advanced age of 85 years in October, 188(.t, She 
led a life of piety, and left behind her not only her yoinigi-st son Babu 
Bhnban Mohan Ghosc but also two daughters, twelve grandsons, four 
grand-daughters, twenty-one grnnd-children and one great-grandson. 

Babu Bhuban Mohan, tbe third son of Ram Dhone, has three sons, 
of whom tbe second Babu Debeudra Nath was adopted by his second 
brother Dwarka Nath during his life time. 




XXV.—THE SANDEL FAMIFA^ OP NATUN BAZAR, UPPER 
CHITPOUE ROAD. 

Siv Ram: Sannal or Sandel, by caste a Brahman, first came to 
Calcutta as an ordinary gentleman from Korackdi, a village in the Dis¬ 
trict of JesBore, but he became very rich by engaging in spoculatioiiB 
jointly with some meml>er3 of the Datta Family of Hatkhola. He had 
established twenty-four Indigo Factories in different parts of Bengal, and 
had pecuniary transactions with Messrs. Colvin Cuwie and Co. By 
his remarkable industry, zeal, and activity in business, he ama.^sed a for¬ 
tune of abont Rupees sixty lakhs, besides investing in Zamindafies in 
the Districts of Jessore .and Nuddea, which ho left to hia sons, Madhit 
Sudan Sandel and Kali Das Sandel. These two brothers lost a greater 
portion of their paternal estates in litigation. 

Madhu Sudan, the older sem of Siv Chandra, remained at Calcutta, 
and erected a magnificent building on the Upper Chitpore Road, which 
wat at that time known as The Indian Palace.*' Tliis house has recently 
nndcrgimc a Uiorough repair with much iniprovemonts at tlxe expense, 
of the late Babu ^Vautoali MuUick, who had bought it to^ live in. 
Madhu Sudan had two aous Babus Ananda Chiindra alias Nhn Chiuul 
and Jagendi’a Chandra, of wiioui the former is olive. 

Kalt Sandul, tho yfiuiiger son of Siv Chandra, resided at 

Bhowanipur after receiving a lialf share of Iris father’s property. 

The Sandcls were at one time famous for their cliarity, but it Id a 
pity that they have left no pennaiiont mark of their boneToIenoe. 
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XXVI.—THE SHOM FAMILY OF BAGBAZAR. 


Eam Cuaran SaoM, son of Kripa Ram Shorn, a desoondanfc of 
Balabhadhar Shorn, had his large dwelling house in liosepara, Bagbazar, 
which is uow bounded oq the north by Nebubagan or Shambazar Street, 
south by Prasanua Chat ter ji’s house, west by Bosepara Lane and east 
by Krishna Neogie’s land. He was generally known as Charan Shorn 
and was well-known for his piety and love of Brahmans, He died 
leaving four sons, Siv Chandra Shorn, Krishna Chandra Shom, Bhagovan 
Chandra Shorn, and Jagat Chan<ira Shorn, and one daughter Sricnati 
ITara Sundari Daai, who was married to liasik Lai Ghose, yonngest son 
of the famous Dewan Sri Hari Ghose of Kantapukiir, Bagbazar. This 
celebrated lady was the last of the Saties in Calcutta, before that 
memorable Act was passed by Lord William Bentinck for the abolition 
of tlie rite of Saii on the 4th December, a. d., 1829. 

Siv Chandra, the elder son of Ram Charan Shorn, was Dewan to 
the Hon’ble East India Company at Agra, and was placed in charge of 
the Fort as also of the Taj Mahal. As ho was an energetic, upright, and 
courteous gentleman, ho gained the approbation of tho British officials. 
Tie married the eldest daughter of the late Guru Prasad Boae of 
l^asaripara, Simla, Calcutta, and left three sous, Ram Lai Shorn, Sham 
Lai Shorn and Mad ha v Lai Shorn. Sham Lai Shorn was a brilliant 
scholar of the Llinda College, and the late Ruja Digaiubar Mitter, o.s.i., 
Was his olasa-mate. He had also great friendship with Babus Isan 
Chandra Benorji and Mahes Chandra Benerji who are now retired 
pensioners of the Education Department, He was an eminent teacher 
in tho riaghli College and the European Professors entertained a very 
high opinion of him. He gained the love of all the students of hit 
time and high esteem of the thoi respectable residents of Hughli, but 
unfortunately died while only 34 years of ago, leaving behind hinj twQ. 
sons, of whom tho younger, Babu Surendra Nath Shorn, is now alive. 
Madhav Lai Shorn, tho younger brother of Sham Lai Shorn, was edu¬ 
cated at the Hare School, and was a Oiidoinist of tho Medical Collogo. 
He received several gold and silver medals while a student of tho 
Medical Collego, and was a[»p(jinted a Sub-As?iat;\nt Surgeon of tbo 
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Government Dispensary at Srinnghar, Zilla Garh^val, N. W. Provinces. 
There he most unhappily became insane, and died while young, leaving 
an infant son. 

Krishna Chandra Shorn, the second son of Ram Gharan Shorn, was 
Dewan under the Hon'ble East India Company at Cuttack, and was 
in charge of the Fort of tliat place. He had to deal with the best 
European officers, wlio were well pleased with him for his good and 
honest chi>i*aj»ter. He married the second daughter of the late Guru 
Prasad Bose of K;isarip\ra, Simla, Calcutta, and died leaving four sons, 
Raj Krishna Shorn, Nava Kishor Shorn, Kali Kishor Shorn, and Durga 
Kislior Shorn who is now alive. He had also three daughter.-*, of whom 
the eldest is the wife of Babu Beni Madbav Mitber, a re.-^pectable resident 
of Kumartoli, Calcutta, and a Supervisor in the Ofhce of the Collector of 
Government Customs ;—the second is the widow of Turak Chandra 
Bose (nephew of the late Loke Nath Bose of Bosepara, Bagbazir, who 
waa tho Principal Saddar Ainin-:il-la of 21-Pargaiiua3), and the third is 
the wife of Babu Kali Krishna Mibter, the eldest brother of the lato 


Dr. Navin Chandra Mitter of Baraset, 24-Parganna3. 

^ Bhagavan Chandra Shorn and .lagnt Chandra Shorn, the two 
remaining sons of Ram Charan Slunn, did not hold any employment 
under Government, and they both died childless. This family is now 
almost extinct. 


XXVII.—DEWAN SRI II.AIU GHOSE’S FAMILY, KANTA- 
PUKUR, BAGBAZAK, CALCUTTA. 

This ancient .and o^ico influential, but now decayed family, traces 
its lineage back to Makaranda Gbose, one of the live Kaynsthas, who, 
with the five Brahmans incln ling Bhatta N.ir iyan, were invited by 
Adiaur, King of Bengal, to come dovn froin Kunouj and settle in bis 
kingl.jm. It is from these five Brahmin- and five Kjyasthus that tho 
numerous fnmilie.s of Dh ikhiii Rahri and Bang.ij B.-ihmans ami Kayas- 
tints, nosy swarming over Bengal and spreading into the neighbouring 
Pr<*vineer, ore sprung. 

Makarunda Gbose necc.-^arliy j’-v.tco iho Royal Court at Oour, where 
Lc ftettlcii witli his fuinily, and it in the sixth generation from him. 
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^thafhis descendants broke up their home at the ancient metropolis of 
' ' Bengal—the elder branch represented by Prabhakar Ghos© taking up its 


abode at Akna, and the younger branch represented by Nisapati Ghose 
moving lower down to Bali, both villages in the modern District of 
Hughli. A further migration of the second branch took place in the 
days of . Mahadev Ghose alias Monaliar Ghose, who settled down at 
Chjinnanpukur in Barrackpur. 

Monahar Ghose, who was 19th in descent from Makaranda Ghose, 
the founder of the' Kayastha family of Ghose, was very poor, having 
inherited no property whatever, but he raised himself to prosperity by 
his own exertions. He began service as a petty Qomastha under Raja 
Toder Mai, the General of the Rajput troops of the Emperor Akbar. 
But as Gomasfha he did not thrive. It was when employed as JUoharer 


to Bnja Toder Mai, while engaged under the same Emperor’s orders in 
prepai-ing a rent-roll of Bengal, that during the first revenue settlement 
of the Province, called the Ausil Tumar Jamma of all the Jaghir and 
Khalsa lands, Monahar Ghose amassed a large fortune, and removed to 
the banks of the Subarnarekha, where he had decided on passing the 
remaining years of his life, but as it afterwards, turned out, vainly. 

During the time the Maharaja Man Sing was engaged in hostilities 
with the Afghans on the banks of the Subarnareki\a, Monahar Ghose, 
having lost a large proportion of his wealth, sought shelter at Chitrapur, 
now called "Cliitpur, in the vicinity of the present city of Calcutta, 
Here he lived in a cottage and out of the slender relics of his.former 
!• wealth, which he had contrived to save and brifig away with him, Im 
erected a small temple, which he dedicated to ** Sarbha Mangala” and 
“ Chitresvari,” and bestowed on a Mohanta, Narasinha, some lands, the 
proceeds of which were to be devoted to the worship of the idols for 
his future welfare and prosperity. The temple of Chitresvari is known 
' among Europeans as the temple of Kali at Chitpur. In the Calcutta 
I Review, Volume III, 1845, it is referred to as follows 

A.ccordiug to popular and uncontradicted IraJilion, this was the spot whero 
the largest number of human sacrilic^s wch offered to the Goddeso iu Bengf^l 
I befcio the cpiublitjhuionl of tlr- iJi-itisli Uov rrtij>c«it. 

i But soon after the death of Monahar GhosC; which hsippened about 
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, these human sacrifices, offered by Deceits to the same 
Goddess, became so terribly numerous that his son, Ram Santos Ghose 
alias Santos GhoSe, unable to bear the hideous and inhuman sights to 
be constantly witnessed there, left Chitrapur and proceeded to settle at 
Bardwau. This Santos Ghose knew many languages and served suc¬ 
cessively in the English, French, and Dutch Factories-retiring from 
service at the good ripe age of 70 ^'cars, A rumour, however, which 
had spread that he had amassed considerable wealth, reached tho ears 
of Rohim Sing, who came and deprived him of his wealth and ultimately 
of his life. But daring the struggle preceding his death, Ram Santos, 
though, then, a very old man, is said to have killed several men of 
Rohim Sing’s troops and to have saved his son Balaram,* who escaped 
with his mother to a neighbouring place of security. After undergoing 
many vicissitudes and shifting from place to place, Balarara fixed hia 
abode at tho French settlement of Chandernagore, where he rose to 
eminence by tho successful pursuit of trade. It is said that Monsieur 
Dupleix, then Governor of Chandernagore, and afterwards tho celebrated 
Governor General of the French Possessions in India, whose fertile and 
ci^pacioua mind first conceived the magnificent idea of making India a 
dependency of a European Empire with the help and co-operation of 
an army drawn from the masses of the Indian people, thought so highly 
of Balai-am’s mercantile knowledge and experience that both he and his 
successors in Chandernagore often consulted with Balaram on occasions 
of any mercantile crisis. Nevertheless Balaram lived in a very poor 
style, through wliich he was enabled to amass a very large fortune. He 
diul in 1750, the year qf the Blackholo Massacre, at the advanced 
old age of 95 years, leaving four sons, Ram Hari Ghose, Sri H:\ri 
Ghose, Nara Hari Ghose, and Siv Hari alias Siv Narayan Ghose, tho 
iaat two of whom predeceased him. His surviving sons, Ram Hari 




* B.-ilarnm had a cousin, named Cnwanaai Oliosc, bod of RadliaKauto Ghose. 
and grair.^on of Ga.icB Ohundra Gho.sc. Gho^ was a i^u-law of 

SaiiTirara Mng of Jora'-ai.ko, Cuicutta, He was Dewan t* Mr. Gladwin lafo nolloc- 
torot ^li Pargauuag. He built a large dwcllin--h/use at Jora^auk.' Calcutta He 

n-.ai tliebiinkH "f the nvrr flngUi :.t Bnrin. Vpur. Jrl:»viug b« i, a maa 
pet'j^atad 


i«:ai the bimkH of the river HugLli i.t BariTu bpar. Havmg'bi/m a mim 
cieut iDflucoco in his time ho .secured the honour of hia name hayiiiff per- 
4 in Jiaranasi Xjti’vet, in tho Native part of the oity. 
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Ghose and Sri Hari Ghose closed their father’s trading business at Chan- 
dernagore, and came down to settle at Kantapukur, Bagbazar, in Calcutta, 
where they erected a magnificent dwelling bouse, with a garden and a 
large tank taking up some 20 bigJias of land, and lived in almost a 
princely style. The tank is still in existence, and the ruins of some 
parts of the house are still to be seen, though the site of it, so far as 
can bo judged from present appearances, lay within a boundary formed 
by Bosepara Lano on the North, by Kantapukur Lane on the South, by 
the late Gaur Chandra Bose’s Lane on the West, and by the house of 
Gopal Chandra Bose and other houses on the East. 

Ram Hari Ghose, the eldest son of Balaram Ghose, married six 
times in consequence of the early death of his wives. His fifth wife 
was one of the sisters of 'the late Raja Gopi Mohan Deb Bahadur, of 
the Savabazar Raj Family, of Calcutta. Having lost this wife also, 
soon after marriage, he took to wife for the sixth and last time a 
daughter of one Benode Ram Das, of Bar Simla, in the same city. By 
this wife he was blessed with three sons, of whom only one survived 
him, Ananda Mohan Ghose. As a Commissariat CfoTtMSthtx during the 
first Kabul War, Ananda Mohan Ghose acquired vast wealth, of which 
he spent a large sum in constructing at Benares a Ndteh Oltar, where 
he used to hold Ndtehes, or dancing-parties almost nightly, but ho was 
also very liberal in his gifts and charities, for which his name is still 
remembered in the sacred city. Ho married twice, and his second wife, 
Srimati Bhubanesvari Deisi, still survives him and is living at Gya, 
where she holds a small Taluk. This old and respectable lady has a 
good command over the Bcugali language, understands accounts wall 
and manages her property very successfully. Her celebration of the 
Amapurna Puja is conducted with ranch eclat. No direct heir of the 
blood now represents Ananda.Mohan Ghose. 

Balavam’s second son, Sri Hari Ghose, who, besides being a good 
Bengali and Persian scholar, had acquired some slight knowledge of 
English, rose to be Dewaa of the Monghyr Fort under the Hon’blo 
East India Company. Popular among the civil and military officers of 
the District at the time, he acquired a considerable fortune, whieh he 
wisely spent in unassuming and almost unlimited charities. 
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The Monghyr Forb, a military post of the Moghal Empire, which 
was the scene of Dewan Sri Hari Ghose’s labors, is a most picturesque 
spot, though the fortifications are now partially in ruins. The country 
is hilly about the Fort and the Forb itself stands on a low struggling 
.iiillock in parts almost imperceptible from the plains around, except 
where the moat-cuts between both clearly in some places and in other 
places less distinctly through the heaps of debris, with which it is 
choked. The outworks were formed of large blocks of roughly hewn 
and uneven-sized stone, closely cemented together and in parts where 
the original building lias been damaged by artillery or time have been 
patched up with ordinary brick-work. The Eastern Gate seems to be 
in only a little better state of preservation than the Western Gate, by 
wiiich travellers find their way into the Fort from the Railway Station. 
An attempt has been made to strengthen the Eastern face of the 
bastion by masonry repairs and to fence the passage along it to prevent 
unwary people or children from falling into the deep moat below, which 
is here pretty distinct, as well as to the west. A magnificent avenue 
of trees, which seem to be coeval with the days of the Moghal Dynasty, 
lines the road, which runs along to the south of the Town. The inter¬ 
locked branches witli occasional openings from a long, shady arch, 
admirably suited for a walk. On the south nud tlie west the works do 
not stand out in «u-h dear relief. But it is on Uio Northern side that 
the ruined fort shows to the most advantage. Here, where during the 
rains, tlie Gauges rises high upwards to the very foot and more of 
the fort, tho old ba ^lion with ouo or two old watch-towers can be clearly 
seen, varied here and there hy magnificent GhaU and temples of later 
years, constructed by the piety of wealthy Hindus, desireous of afibrd. 


ing t.) iheir poorer brethern special facilities for worshipping the Holy 
River. Except a subt rranean Oluifj regarding which several legends 
and tradituins are current, hardly any building of a period previous to 
cue establishment of tho Britirtii power in Beng.al is extant, unless it 
be a collccUou of ancient tomus olu^i ering rnuud an ancient mosque, 
near tho Ivi d ern Gato, which probably formed part of a Muhammadan 
cemetery in Moglml time^. A fo vV tombs to the south and a greater 
number to the north of thi ^ gate, let all of a Very old date and lying 
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■ the other side of the bridge show that the burials were not con¬ 
fined to the close vicinity of the Mosque. Amidst the new buildings, 
Which have been raised by the European Gentry for their d'welling 
within the enclosures of the Fort rise several ancient trees towering up 
high and spreading wide over plain or house. Notwithstanding its 
decayed and weird appearance the place possesses many attractions as a 
residence. Its situation on the banks of the river makes it peculiarly 
healthy j and, indeed, in former years, when sanetaria had not been 


established on the speers of the Himalayas and a voyage to Europe was 
a question of mpst serious consideration, it was a place of verv general 
resort by gentlemen who sought the benefit of a change of air. Tlio 
magnificent sweep of the broad flashing Ganges from the north round 
to the west of the Fort with a clear view of the Kharrahpur Hills as a 
dark back-ground forms a charming landscape. Altogether the Fort 
and Town of Monghyr are well worth a visit, especially, as at the dis¬ 
tance of about three miles from the Fort, there are the hot and cold 
water springs at Sitakundu, to which Europeans flock from curiosity 
and Hindus from devotion. 

After his retirement from the post of Dewan at the Monghyr Fort, 
Sri Hari Ghose settled down at Calcutta, where he maintained many of 
his kinsmen and several destitute people of his own caste at his resi¬ 
dence. On account of the shelter he gave to so many houseless people, 
his house was known as a Gohal or crib, these'fieople themselves being 
ironically called Oarxi* or cow. 

" Han Ghose’s Qohal" has long since run into a proverb, which is 
applied commonly to overcrowded houses. Besides paying the marriage 
expences of the daughters of several poor Brahvuins and Kaymthat 
and discharging the debts of such as were unable to meet their Uabili- 
ties, Pewan Sri Hari Ghose used to feed his dependants with the same 
food, which was eaten by his sons and the other near members of his 
family. As a rigid Hindu he used to celebrate thirteen Hindu festi 
vuls during twelve month.s of the year with great eolat. 

_Pftvi"8<hn 3 passed th e mostj>ar^ of his lifo. ho underwent much 

.rodnn'Ss'““*“® * oow-a term of contempt appUed to Thos7 AVy«;tto^^^ 
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suffering in his later years in consequence of having become the security 
of a friend who most treacherously deprived him of an enormous sum. 
Being thus disgusted with the dealings of a friend and of the worldly 
men who in fact bad been the cause of his misfortune he at length made 
up his mind to spend the remaining part of his life in the sacred city 
of Benares. He sold bis house which is now in the possession of the 
Gangulies and left large tracts of land belonging to him at Kantapukur 
and Shampukur to the care of a Brahman of the name of Nakur 
Chandra Chatterji whose descendants are still in possession of them. 
These tracts of land having remained for a long time quite uninhabited 
they are still known as ‘‘ Hari Ghose’s Poro,” i. c., waste land. The 
doBcendants of Sri Hari Ghose can still claim the lands left to the care 
of the late Nakur Chandra Chatterji but they have not yet taken any 
measures for their recovery. 

Dowan Sri Hari Ghose went to Benares, after the disposal of his 
house and property, accompanied by his eldest son Kasi Nath Ghose. 
Here he lived for a short time and met an easy death about the year 
180G. He had four sons, Kasi Nath Ghose, Bisva Nath Ghose, Hara 
Lai Ghose, Rasik Lai Ghose, and two daughters of whom the eldest 
brimati Bhagavati Dani was married to Jaga^nath Bose grandson of 
Nidhu Ram Bose of Baghazar. Kusi Nath Ghose, the eldest son of 
Dewan Sri Hurl Gliose, dic'd at Benares without male-isoue. 


Bisva Nath Ghose, the second son of Dewan Sri Hari Ghose, had 
one son named Bhairav Chandra Ghose, who served Government for 
sometime at Mii’zapur. He died when 30 years old It^aving an infant 
son, Beni Madhav Ghose who was brought up by his maternal uncle^ 
Anuada Chandra Bose at Chorobagan, Calcutta. Beni M;idhav learnt 
Bnglish in David Hare’s School, and had some knowledge of the 
Persian language, He lirat married the daughter of Tara Chand Bose 
of Chasadh^hapard, Caleotto, and sometime after the death of his 
wife ho married lor the J-ecood time the daughter of Nuba Krishna 
Sirkar who^o house was at Thonthonia, Calcilta. Beni Madhav was 
in charge of the B;.zar bu-inesa at Messra. Peel Blair and Co., and 
earned some wealth which ho gave away for many good purposes. 
He was a good aingor of religious songs such as byfunb in honguj of 
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Hindu god8 and goddesses. He left two sons Cbandra Nath and 
Jogendra Nath, of whom the latter resides at Chorebagan, Calcutta, . 
Jogendra Nath Ghose from bis earlier years manifested a spirit of lead- 
ing an independent life, and is the proprietor of the Presidency Press. He 
has a good theoretical and practical knowledge on the Art of Printing. 

Hara Lnl Ghoise, the third son of Dewan Sri Hari GhoSc, left one 
son Bhola Nath Ghoso,whowas a Vakil at the Alipur Muusiffs Court. 
Bhola Nath purchased a house at Bhowanipur where his widow now 
resides. He had an intelligent son, Surya Kumar Ghose who was con- 
Terted to Christianity while prosecuting his studies in the London 
Missionary Institution at Bhowanipur. Revd. Surya Kumar was an 
advanced English scholar, and was ordained to the Ministry under the 
instructions of the learned missionaries of Calcutta. He died of cholera, 


leaving issue, who are now Christians. 

Rasik Lai Ghose, the youngest son of -Dewan Sri Hori Ghoso, 
married the only daughter of the wealthy Ram Charan Shorn alias 
Gharan Shorn of Bagbazar during the lifetime of his father. Ho died 
of Ilydraphohia at the flower of his age, and his wife Srimati Hara 
Sundari Dasi was the last of the Saties in Calcutta, before that memo¬ 
rable Act was passed by Lord William Bentinck for the abolition of the 
rite on the 4th December, 1829, Rasik Lai Ghose had three sons 
Kodaresvar Ghose (died while an infdut)Mukti8Var Ghose, Bhubanesvar 
Ghose alias Kala Chand Ghose and one daughter Srimati Tara Sundari 
Dasi, who died sometime after her marriage with Tarini Charan -Sirkar 
of Simla, Calcutta. Muktisvar Ghoso and Bhubanesvar Ghose were 
brought up at their maternal uncle’s house. Muktisvar Ghoee waa 
educated if) David Hare’s School. He left Calcutta while 14 N'ears of 
age, and went to Cuttack, Orissa, with Dr. Cumberland who was a 
gi-eat friend of his grai* • -father Dewan Sri Hari Ghose. Dr. Cumbci land 
and Mr, A. J, M. Mills the then Commissioner of Cuttack took groat 
intoroBb in him ; but the former who wa« a great philanthropist taught 


him as a private student the whole course of medical soicnoo both 
thcoretioally and pracbioally. Dr. Cumberland paid all the expenses of 
his living till able to secure for him a post in tha Cuttack Dispensary. 
The learned Doctor when leaving Orieen had alao prcstMited him with a 
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^galow wLicli he had constructed at Puri near the shores of the Bay 
of Bengal. Muktisvar Ghose after having served for sometime in the 
Cuttack Dispensary was transferred to the Puri or Jagaimath Pilgrim 
Hospital. Here he served most creditably for more than 35 3 'ear 3 and 
his experience in the medical science attracted the attention of almost 
all the Civil Surgeons of the place. Several of them voluntarily gave 
him testimonials regarding his high attainments in the medical science 
among whom wo find the names of Dr. E. B. Thring, Dr. Robert Pringle, 
Dr. B. Kendall, Dr. J. J. Durant, Dr. Meredith and others. 

Pringle stated, “ I cannot recall an instance in which I have 
had to find fault with him, but many in which he has exerted himself 
to the utmost to advance the cause of humanity in connection with the 
Dispensary. His professional knowledge is far above the requirements 
of a Native Doctor, and this opinion is not one hastily arrived at, but 
the result of almost daily observation for nearly four years.” 

Dr. J. J. Durant said, “He is an old and excellent servant, and 
posseasea a .very fair knowledge of the practical parts of the medical 
profession—this he has acquired from the long time he has been in con- 
uoction "with tho Hospital.” 

Dr John Meredith wrote, “ I have great pleasure in expressing 
iny good opinion of Dr. Muktisvar Ghose. 1 have been in eveiy way 
satisfied with tho way he has discharged his duties. He has been for 
a long time in Government service at this station, and ia deservedly 
respected by all claseea.*' 


Dr. Muktisvar Ghose was well-known in Puri or Jagannath os the 
est local medical practitioner, and a great benefactor to the public. 
He naJ au extensive practice but he never took the usual medical fees 
'lyetivr rom rich or poor. He w.as always found to bo happy, aud 
cheerful, nay even in difficulties, and used to say to his friends, I have 
no wealth to do charity with, I must tlierefore treat all o< par, i. c., 
without fees. He was therefore loved and esteomod by the suveessivo 
Maharajas of Puri—nay, from tho richest down to the very poorest 
por*ou ae his sympathy aud kind lotUugs overflowed to mou of all 
conditions alike. In several instances ho respectfully declined to 
receive valuable prosenta which rich and intlueulial men offered him 
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as some return for tLebenelits they had derived from his kind and skilful 
treatment. On one occasion a Civil Surgeon insisted on his taking fees 
from the public for the benefit of his children, but he humbly replied, 
I have promised not to do so. As a father 1 must maintain and edu¬ 
cate them as long as I live; but I don't care for their being wealthy 
after my death. 1 lime come alone, and I will go alo 7 ie.** 

Notwithstanding that he was getting a small pay from Govern* 
ment, yet he was always in the habit of feeding the poor, helping with 
money such of his countrymen as were quite unable to return to their 
homes from the pilgrimage of Jagannath and keeping in hia own resi¬ 
dence sick persons who did not liko to remain In the Government 
Hospital. By these charitable practices he was so involved in debt 
that sometime before he retired from service he was compelled to sell 
off the Bangalow presented to him by hia kind patron Dr. Cumberland. 
This Bangalow brought him in a handsome monthly rent from European 
gentlemen who used to occupy it from timo to time on Government 
service. He was a strict Hindu and faithfully observed the precepts 
of his religion. Ho repaired and improved the old temple of the goddess 
** Ram Chandi” in Puri, where ho used to offer dally pujae^ Every mid¬ 
night he used to attend the temple for the purpose of worshipping the 
goddess when nobody remained to interrupt his ijrayers. 

When he retired from the Government service on pension, ho was 
repeatedly pressed by the members of his family to open a Dispensary 
in the District of Bardwan for the purpose of enabling him to better 
thoir circumstances. To this proposal ha acceded after much demur. 
This dispensary was established in the beginning of 1868 at Kulingram, 
in the houso of one of his relatives, the late Golok Chandra Sing, and 
from its very opening he earned such a good reputation that his name 
is still remembered by many people surrounding the village as that of a 
Liud and sympathising Doctor. During the period of about ono year 
that ho practised in the District of Bardwan bo was never in the habit 
of demanding fees from patients and only took suoli as were willingly 
offered. In consequence of his exoesaive liberality ho could not make 
^ny provisioTi for Ixim children. He died on the ?<rd January 1869, deeply 
regretted by his numerous friends and admirers, 
as 
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Had Muktisvai- Ghode taken a moderate fee from each of liis 
patients, he could have amassed considerable wealth, as he had an exten¬ 
sive practice in Pnri during his long service of about 35 years. 

But such was his indifference to money and so devoid was his 
character of ambition that, though repeatedly pressed successively by 
Messrs. Wilkinson, Annand, Money and others, all Magistrate-Collectors 
of Puri, to accept of lucrative appointments in their gift, he steadily 
and persistently refused their offers, which he looked upon as mere: 
temptations to desert the cause of humanity, to which he had devoted 
Liinself for so many years. 

The life of such a man as Muktisvar Ghose is full of instruction. 
It seems that, as he had once said, “ I have come alone aud I will go 
alone,” ho considered any gifts natural or acquired, which he possessed. 
Mi the light of a trust to him from a Higher Power for the benefit of 
hi9 fellow-men; and ho acted on this conviction throughout life. 
Neither the wants of a young and growing family nor the incessant 
calls upon hi.s philanthropic epiric could swerve him from his determi¬ 
nation not to accept remuneration for the results of labors, which were 
successful in his opinion only in proportion as they wore blessed by 
God. This is the highest conception of the sacred obligations of the 
medical man,—a conception such as i., rarely to bo met in the present 
day aud sllll more rarely acted up to with .*uch rigid punctuality 
tlirongh every circumstance of life, as in the-case of Muktisvar Ghose. 
His disinterestod unselfishnoss in a world of selfish iutorestedacss is tho 
highest virtue in his sterling character. If he left no wealth to his 
family, ho gave them a grander inheritance in a spotless name, hallowed 
by tho counties- blessings of the sick whom he had healed and of tho 
needy whom ho had relieved from want during a life, whioli wi.i not 
as long as it was useful to hi;^ fellow-men. 

Muktisvar Ghose know Sanskrit, and wa ■ a famous Chess-player. 
He married the eldest driughtor of the weli-Unown Radha Oovinda Bose 
Cbowdlu.ri of Boiinpur. a vilho'e citu it j in the District of Bardwaii. 
He had five non.-, J.okc X;,fh Ghose, ri .nuoiv. Xiti) Ghose, Chandi 
Chureu GhosO; 'J iuilokya Nath Ghof., aud Puma Cl-audra Ghoso, of 
will lu the firHt aud the third arc alive. 
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The first Loke Nath was married to the only daughter of the lat^ 
l^ali Charan Bose of Shatnpukur, Calcutta* His father-in-law Kali 
Charan was an old and respectable gentleman. The late Raja Prasanna 
Narayan Dev Bahadur of Savabazar and several other distinguished 
persons were his friends. Ho was the son of the late Panchanan 
Bose.^ Panchanan’s cousin Nayun Bose was the Sirkar Major of several 
stations, and had acquired a large fortune by serving the Hon’ble 
Andrew Ramsay, late Commercial Resident at Jangipiir and Salt Agent 
at Tamluk. Nayan Bose was a very respectable gentleman. He had 
a large house at Dharmahata, near Habkhola, which has now passed into 
other hands. 

The third Chandi Charan was married to the only daughter of tlm 
late Govinda Charan Sen, a respectable member of the old “ Sen family” 
of Jagaddal, a village situated in tho 24-Pargannas. 

The widow of Muktisvar Ghose possesses many good qualities, and 
she like her husband is always kind towards those who are sick or 
helpless. 

Bhubanesvar Ghose, alias Kala Ohand Ghose, the youngest son 
of Rasik Lai Ghose, died leaving two sous, of whom the youngest Behari 
Lai Ghose is alive. 

The Genealogical Table of the family from the founder of it in 
Bengal, Makaranda Ghose, is given below ;— 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OP THE LATE DEWAN SBI HART GHOSE’S 
FAMILY, KANTAPHKUE, BAGBAZAR, CALCUTTA. 




1st,—‘Ocneration—Makaranda Ghose. 
d.—Bhara lla 


2nd.< 


Nath Qhoso, 


3rd.—Purusotam Ghose. 
h.—Mahaie 


4th 

6th 


de? Ghose. 


1 .—Gab dbosc. 


6th.—Prabhakar (settled at Akna), Niaapati Ghose (settled at Ball). 

7th,—Usapati Ghose, 


8th.—Projapati Ghose. 
9th,—Bibhakar Qhoso. 


loth.—Ear Ghose. 

11th.—BJnayak Ghose, and onebrothef, 
12th.—Kaknstha Ghose, 


:i3th 


i,-M4uihi 


I 


lar Ghose# 


Uth, -Satyaban Ghose, and three brothers, 
16th.—Ananta Ram Ghose, and two brothers, 


16th.—Padxna Lochan Ghose, 

17th,—Nanda Ghose, and one brother. 
18th.—Gopal Ghose, and one brother, 

I 


air tUfuM turn over. 
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XXVIIL—TARxVK NATH PRAMANIK, JORASANKA. 

Tarak Nath Pramanik, by profession a brazier, is the son ofGnru 
Charan Pramanik, who was famous for his piety and benevolence. 

Guru Charan had a great respect for the Brahmans^ and sympathy 
for the poor. He used to feed a large number of men at his residence and 
"Wits in the habit of distributing clothes, blankets, and broad-cloths 
according to the different seasons of the year to such as were in need. 
A tradition is still current, that on many occasions while going to 
bathe in the River Hughli or returning home, he parted with his 
valuable shawls and broad-cloths to Brahmans or sufferers from cold 
who asked him for such assistance. He was a strict Hindu, and was 
much given to the study of religious subjects. He died at au 
advanced ago leaving hia son Tarak Nath Pramanik who has inherited 
all the best qualities of his benevolent father. 

Tarak Nath Pramanik is a respectable merchant who carries on 
an extensive trade in metals. Out of his profits he leaves a 
moderate margin for his own comforts and spends a heavy sum towards 
feeding the poor almost every day. On every occasion of a Hindu 
festival, specially in Ekadasi which falls periodically twice a month, he 
' distributes food, alms, cloths, &c., to the Brahmans and paupers on 
a large scale. He has received a Certificate of Honour to thU effect, 
at the Durbar held at Calcutta, on the 1st January, 1877 on account 
of the assumption of the title ‘‘ Empress of India’* by Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen. He has u son named Kali Charan Pramanik, who 

takes a great delight in the distribution of hia father’s daily charities. 


XXIX.--^TULSI RAM GHOSE’S FAMILY, SHAMBAZAR. 

Tclbi Ram Ghosk, by casto a Kayastha, Wiia tho son of Ram 
Nidhi Gliose, Ho first settled in Calcutta from Paital, a village adja¬ 
cent to liuwra in the District of Hughli, and acquired an immemm 
fortune by nerving tho Hon’blc E. 1. Comx)any as a KJiazanchi at Dacca. 
Tulai Ram left two aons, biv Piitead Chose and Bhavuni Prasad Qhoao. 

biv Prasad had two wives. Erom tho first he had two sons, KasI 
Prwud Giione (decewsoii) and KaU Prasad Ghose, and from the second 
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four sons, Loke Nath Ghose, Kailas Nath Ghose (who died leaving 
two sons, Gopal Chandra Ghose and Nanda Lai Ghose), Tarak Nath 
Ghose and Sambhu Nath Ghose (deceased). 

Bhavani Prasad died leaving an intelligent son Hara Prasad Ghose 
who is alive. 

Ttllsi Ram Ghose dedicated two temples one to Siva at Benares, 
and the other to Kali at Dacca. Kasi Prasad Ghose, grandson of 
Talsi Ram Ghose, left two sons, XJina Prasad Ghose and Annada Prasad 
Ghose, who have Zamindaries in the District of 24-Pargannas. Ivasi 
Prasad was known in Calcutta as the ** Indian Poet.” He was the author 
of the Shair and other poems, and the proprietor and editor of a paper, 
entitled The Hindu Intelligencer.’’ He died in 1876. 

Kali Prasad Ghose, the younger brother of Knsi Prasad, is a true 
Hindu, and is well known for his large expenditure in the performance 
of religious rites. He maintains a few Brahmans of whom some aro 
blind and helpless. 

The other members of this family are all independent men of good 
character. 


VI.—CHOTA NAGPUR. 

(PHnnpal Fttmilies*) 

THE CHOTA NAGPUR RAJ FAMILY. 

TfiE Mundas were the fii'st who cleared jantjlcs or wildernesB 
of ChotaNagpur, and brought the land under cultivation; but they 
had at that time no particular Raja of their own. The Mundas 
Bubsequently divided the whole country into tewnty or iwenty-Qve vill¬ 
ages and selected some Rt^s out of themselves to govern each division 
of them separately. This practice, however, gave birth to such evil 
consequences that the Mundas were compelled to choose the ancesti^r of 
the proficnt Raj Family as the Raja of the whole territory of Chota 
Nagpur. 
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Drip Nath Satii was said to have been first honoured with a 
Khilat and the title of Raja by the British Government. 

The present Maharaja Pratap Udainath Sahi is the sUty-third 
of his line. 


VII,—DACCA. 

{Prinoipal Faniiliesy Nobles and Eminent Men.) 

L—NAWAB KHAJA ABDUL GANI, c. s. i. 

It is a strange but mournful fact that in Bengal, whore until 
the establishment of British rule the Muhammadan power was always 
predominant, that power should now be represented in the deservedly 
high influence, the unbounded public spirit and the vast charities of one 
Muhammadan nobleman alone, the Nawab Khaja Abdul Gonl, o. s. i. 

Sprung fi-om a family, whose original home lay in the far-famed 
Valley of Kashmir, he traces his direct descent from Khaja Abdul 
Hakim, who first migrated to, and settled at, Delhi, whore he entered 
the Imperial service. When Nadir Shah for the time overturned the 
throne of Delhi, Abdul Hakim with his family and his movable pro¬ 
perty came down to Sylhet, where hia affairs flourished so much 
beyond his expectations that ho solicited hia father, Moulvi Abdul 
Kadir and hia brothera, Moulvis Abdulla and Abdul Wahab to join 
hhw and share In his fortunes. Khaja Abdul Hakim left a consider¬ 
able extent of landed property in Sylhot, where his tomb is still to 
be seen* After his death, Moulvi Abdulla suoceeded to the manago- 
monb of the estate and removed with tho wholp family from Bylhot to 
Dacca, in search of better pfospocts. Mou\}j '» 4 ’ who beoamo 
Uio next head of the family, did not roatrict the capital at hia disposal 
to tho trade, from which the whole wealth of the joint family had 
been derived, but, with groat intelligeiico and foresight, laid it out in 
tho aceiuialLion of landed property, whioh in time and by suocessivo 
accessions grew into what it. now undoubtedly is, the most splendid estate 
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in Eastern Bengal, extending over the Districts of Sylhet, Dacca, 
Bacherganj, Tippcra, and Maimensing. On the death of Moulvi 
Hafizulla who was celebrated for his charities, the management of the 
joint property passed to Khaja Alimulla, whose name is almost pro¬ 
verbial for charity and wisdom among the people of Eastern Bengal. 
Under jiis judicious management, the landed estates prospered, their 
resources were developed, and the ryots were happy and contented.’^ 
It was his wise and far-seeing, mind that concieved and matured the plan 
of that family—compact, which, by constituting the entire property of 
the family into a joint estate, never to be severed, has contributed so 
much to the material development of the resources of the estate and 
to the highly-deserved advancement of the head of the family in 
social and political inhuence in Bengal. But this is not his only title to 
respect. With a marked freedom from prejudice beyond his age, 
he rightly appreciated the value of a good English education by secur¬ 
ing every facility in acquiring it for the members of his family. 
Among tho European members of the community he made himself 
exceptionally popuhu* by the spirit with which he took to fiekl-sports, 
by the liberality, with which he kept up a stud of elephants and horses, 
and, above all, by the deference to European tastes, which induced him 
to establish the custom, still observed in the family, of bestowing a 
handsome cup, besides giving a Ball in celebration of the annual 
races at Dacca. High as public expectation had boon raised by tho 
liberality, public spirit and conciliatory character of Khaja Alimulla, 
it was left far and completely behind by the princely mixnificcnco, 
unbounded hospitality and the cluvalrous loyalty of liis successor, 
Kawab Khaja Abdul Qani. Without any previous training in 
business, the Nawab so soon and so thorouglily mastered the dotoilg 
of Zamindari business that, in a short time afier ho became tho head 
of the family, he was almost universally and justly lookeil upon as a 
pattern for landholders as regards his relations both to the Oovernt 
ment and his iiumcvoiis tenantry. So great was his deserved influence 
among the Muhammudau community of Dacca that, in 186 ‘d, wlien 
a violent outbreak of fanatical hatred occurred between the Shiaa 


and Suuics, it was through his mediation and active iuturforenco ihskt 
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_-urbancc wliicli might have led to serious results was eflectually 

composed. On this occasion he entertained some 20,000 persons of 
both sects at a feast provided entirely at his own expence. But it was 
during the Mutinies that Nawab Abdul Gani stood revealed in his 
true character. To the threats of the mutinous soldiery, who, when 
Dacca was abandoned to its fate, sought to seduce him from his alle¬ 
giance to the British Government; the jJTawab made this invariable 
reply : If you are powerful, I am not afraid of 3 ^ 011 , for I place my 

reliance on Him, who is more strong and powerful than the whole universe 
put together, and Ho, I am sure, will not forsake, or abandon me at 
this crisis.’* On another occasion when advised to withdraw from Dacca 
to some distant part of his estates, he replied, My presence in the sta¬ 
tion at this critical movement inspires ray countrymen with hope and 
confidence in the British Government, and prevents the evil-doers from 
carrying out their wicked designs. My absence, on the other hand, 
will cause a general panic and precipitate matters, which we are so 
anxious to prevent.** During this perilous time not only did the 
Nawab convert his palace at Dacca into a garrison, which he guarded 
by patrols, kept on duty both by night and day, but as a last proof of 
his faith in tlie permanency of British rule, he subscribed most largely 


to the public loans opened by Government, and rendered every assist¬ 
ance in his power to tlio Executive authorities of the District. His 
contributions towards the extension of education in the Districts of 
Dacca, Maimensing, and Backerganj have been munificent j his support 
to Charitable Hospitals and Dispensaries in Eastern Bengal is almost 
unstinted; and his philanthropy is so tender that, though he has estab¬ 
lished and maintains at Lis own oxpcnco an Alms House at Dacca, 
T |0 application for the relief of real distress—perhaps few fictitious claims 
to help—have ever been made to him in vain. The embankment which 
has been constructed to protect Dacca from the encroachments of tlio 
Diver was of itself a aufiicieut proof of a public spirit, almost 
unexampled in later times. But in the Water-works he has set up 
in the 3 ame city in commemoration of the Prince of Wales* recovery 
from a dangerous illness at a cost of nearly two laklis of Rupees, ho hag 
raised a monument to hk devotud loyalty, .iuoli a.s will preserve hh 
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honoured name iu the memory of the latest generations of the people of 
Dacca, who will benefit from the invaluable blessing of pure water. 
The latest instances of his almost inexhaustible liberality aro to bo 
found in his subscription of Rs. 6,000 to the Irish Famine Relief 
Fund and in his almost regal contribution of Rs. 40,000 for the renova¬ 
tion of the Zobeida Canal at Mecca. It is impossible that a noblemau^s 
whose whole life is made up of an uninterrupted series of rare acts of 
liberality, public spirit and charity should have followed his beneficent 
course in life without attracting the notice of the Government. In 
1866, he was appointed, first, a Member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council, and then, an Additional Member of the Viceregal Legislative 
Council in 1867. In 1871, he was created a Companion of the Most 
Exalted Order of the Star of India, and in 1875, ho was invested with 
the title of Nawab. 

During the Prince of Wales’ stay at Calcutta, the Nawab was 
treated with marked distinction by His Royal Highness, who presented 
him with a medal to be worn as a memorial of the Royal visit. Hon¬ 
oured in his public character, it is only to be expected that ho should bo 
esteemed and respected iu private life. His virtues—especially his charity 
and hospitality—have endeared him to all classes without distinction of 
race or creed. His Palace rising above the embankments on the city of 
Dacca and his garden-houses within the city may be visited with 
advantage as specimens of what can be done by exquisite good tastOi 
when it is assisted by the considerate application of great wealth. 
The Nawab enjoys the rare blessing of possessing a son, named Nawab 
Ashanulla Khan, who shares in his father’s virtues as well os in his 
father’s honours; and their joint example is such as is deserving of 
imitation by all, who desire to be honoured by the Government, and to 
be held in grateful veneration by their fellow-men. The following is 
a list of Nawab Khaja Abdul Gani’s charitable acts ; 


Water Supply Works, Dacca, 
Embankment, ditto, 

Famine Relief 1873-74, 

Orissa Famine, 


Bs. 


1,50,000 

30,000 

25,000 

10,000 


CardUid ovur Rs, 2,10000 
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Cyclone Relief Funds, 1864 and 1867, 
Female Ward, Mitford Hospital, 
Calcutta Medical College Lodge, 
Calcutta Zoological Gardens, 

Relief Fund, Franco*German War, 
Persian Famine Fund, 

Lancaahiro Famine Fund, 

“Captain’^ Relief Fund, 

Zulfa Famine Fund, 

Irish Famine Relief Fund, 

Zobcida Canal, Mecca. 


BroxtghtfoT^yiard Us, '' 2,15,000 
»• „ 9,060 

„ 20,000 

12,000 

•. n 10,000 

n 6,000 

. ,, . 3,000 

••• „ 3,000 

. n >,000 

„ 500 

— „ 6,000 

„ ^,000 


Total Ra. 3,25,600 

Nawab Kbuja Abaul Gani, c.s.i., received the hereditary title of 
“Nawab” at the Delhi Darbar on the let January, 1877, when liia 
eldest son, Nawab Ashanulla Khan was also invested with the title of 
“ Nawab" as a personal distinction. The younger Nawab is a leading 
member of almost all the public societies at Dacca, and is known 
to the country at large as a great reformer. Ho received the thanks 
of Government for services rendered during the Mutiny of 1857, and 
tho great Cyclone of 4th October, 1861, The Nawab is a capital rider 
ftud a auccosflful and keen sportsman. 


II—RAJA KALI NARATAN RAT CHOWDHURI BAHADUR, 
Tub lato Raja Kali Narayan Rai Chowdhnrl Bahadur, son of 
the late Golok Narayan Rai Chowdhuvi of Bhowal, Jaidebpur, Dacca, 
was an intelligent, public-spirited and liberal Zamindar. 

He founded several charitable institutions in the District of 
Dacca, of which the most note-worthy is tire Charitable Disi.cusary at 
.Ini '.ebpur. Ho received the title of “ Raja’’ from Qoverumout in recog¬ 
nition of hi» liberality towards his own oountrymeu. 

Raja Kali Naniyan has left an oducalod son, named Kumar Enjondra 
Narayan Rt. (Jhowdhuri Bahadur. 
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{Other Faniiliei)^ 

THE SEN FAMILY OF KAMARPUR. 


The history of this old and well-known Baidya family of East 
Bengal may be traced from Nilainbar Son, the eldest son of Hari 
Karayan Sen. 

Nilambar was the most celebrated AToWr/y of his time who first 
resided at Kumartoli, Calcutta, not with a view to carry on his prac¬ 
tise, but simply to pass the remaining part of his life in devotion near 
the banks of the holy river. His exemplary merits as the most learnod 
and the most distinguished Rohiraj or Native physician were not at 
first known to the residents of Calcutta, but they wore afterwards 
disclosed when ho for the cause of humanity began to cure from time 
to time such patients as used to bo brought to the moribund house at 
Kumartoli, which belonged to the late Raja Sir Radha Kanta Dov 
Bahadur, k.o.s. i. Hence, Nilambar’a name became highly i>opular 
and his house at Kumartoli was daily resorted to by a considerahlo 
number of both rich and poor people of Calcutta and its vicinity. He 
was at last known in Bengal as next to Bhanantari the Indian 
Edoulapius. Sometime before his demise, ho introduced his eldest son, 
Babu Ganga Prasad Sen, to several wealthy and respccU^blo persons of 
the town of Calcutta, with a view to securing their patronage for hia 
son after liis own death. 

Although Babu Gauga Prasad Son was not at first a brilliant 
scbolar of Hindu Medicine, yet the name and credit of his father soon 
enabled him to carry on an extensive praoti>ie in Calcutta. Ho has 
now attained the highest reputation in the circle of Native R'ibirqj&t 
by successful treatment of an unlimited number of hopolows oases in 
the course of bis practice during the last thirty years. It is a fact, 
that he never seeks for patients but patients always seek for him. He 
has earned some lakhs of rupees; but his liberality is at tho saroo time 
unbounded. He distributes freo of charge all sorts of vucMUoinos to a 
large number of poor who daily gather around biiu for medical aid. 
He also maintains at CalouUa i>cveral men of h s native place for the 
purpose of imparting to them a gojjd education in lliiidu Alcdioal 
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Snce. He meets also the expenditure of a fesv of his countrymen 
who live in his house to prosecute their English studies in the Colleges 
and Schools of Calcutta. Babu Qanga Prasad Sen and his colleague 
the late distinguished Kaliraj Rama Nath Sen of Calcutta, received 
Certificates of Honour from Government for their high proficiency in 
Hindu Medicine at the Darbar, held at Calcutta, on the 1st January 
1877, on account of the assumption of the title « Empress of India” by 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

Babtts Durga Prasad Sen and Aunada Prasad Sen, the younger 
brothers of Baba Ganga Prasad, are most excellent Sanskrit scholars 
as also most experienced Kabirajes. Both of them have thoroughly 
studied the Ahurheda and other Sanskrit works treating on ancient 
Hindu Medical Science. Babu Durga Prasad in consequence of his ill- 
health remains with his eldest brother Babu Ganga Prasad Sen, but 
the youngest Babu Anuada Prasad carries on his practise separately 
at Hoghalkuria, Calcutta. Babu Durga Prasad Son devotes much 
of his time to Pujaa. He is extremely courteous, and leads almost tho 
life of a lierinifc. 

Ram Lochaii Sen, .the youngest son of Hari Narayan Sen, was 
not however much inferior in merits to bis eldest brother the renowned 
Nilambar Sen. Ram Lochan’e son tho late Ram Kumar Sen, who 
used to practise separately at Kumartoli, Calcutta, was an extremely 
good Persian, Sanskrit, and Bengali scholar. His knowledge of 
Ahurboda or Hindu Medicine was vast, but he had not the ^od 
fortune of acquiring much wealth in consequence of a constitutional 
disease which put a bar to all his brighter prospects. Ram Kumar’s 
liberality towards the poor patients was also great He was very 
polite in his manners and lived in terms of general friendliness with 
all ela-sses of people. His conversation was always witty and humor¬ 
ous. He wtiB also a good yanskrit poet. He became in later days a 
great friend with the lute Dr. Muktisvar Ghoso who was his neiglibour 
in Calcutta. The friendship of these two eminent persona who wero 
famous lor their cnaritabl« di ;po.iitiun and philanthropy did not how¬ 
ever last long, as both of th-siu died one after the other during the 
coarse of a year and half. 
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Ham Kumar Sen has left an educated son, Babu Kali Prasanna, 
who carries on his father’s practise at Kaifibuletola, Calcutta. Babu " 
Kali Prasanna Sen, though a young man of about 26 years of age, has 
a very good knowledge of Sanskrit, and knows English. Ho has trans¬ 
lated into Bengali several works on Hindu Medicine from the original 
Sanskrit works, such as, “ Chakra Datta,” &c. He is also no less a good 
^ practitioner. He, like his uncles Babus Ganga Prasad Sen, Durga 
Prasad Sen, and Annada Prasad Sen, has akeady marvellously cured 
many hopeless cases in several families of Calcutta. He imparts daily 
Sanskrit education on Ahurbeday ^c.y to a certain number of students at 
his residence, and is often consulted by the best physicians of the day. 

The Sens have a small Taluk in the District of Dacca, and landed 
property in Calcutta where they generally live. 


VIIL—DINAJPUR. 

{Principal Families), 

THE DINAJPUR RAJ FAMILY. 

The Rajbari of Dinajpur is of an immense size being built of an 
intermixture of European^ Moorish, and Hindu styles, though it is 
now in a somewhat decayed state. 

Sukdev Gho3o,8on of Hari Ram Ghose, a Kayastha, was tho founder 
of the Dinajpur Raj Family, He hi'st obtained the titles of Chaudhnri 
and TaluJcdaVy BiVid, then that of Raja from the Muhammadan Gover¬ 
nors, and had great iufluenco over the people. He also received a 
finnan from Muhammad Shah Suja, the Viceroy of Bengal in 1063, n, s. 
The tank Suksdgar” was excavated by him in a. d. 1677. Raja 
Bukdev Ghose had three sons, Ram dev, Jaydev, and Pran Kath, of 
whom the eldest Ramdev died during his lifetime, and ho was thoreforo 
succeeded by hisjsocond son Jaydev. Raja Jaydev was succeeded by his 
brother Pran Nath in a. d. 1683. 

Raja Pran Nath lived in a luxurious style and enhanced bis 
family possessions by occupying several petty zaiuiudaiies by foi^cc. 
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leobtaincd the title of “ Raja” and a firman from Emperor Feroke* 
Shere. He ruled over hin estates for a period of about 38 years. Ho 
caused a tank to be dug and called Pransagar after his name. Raja 
Pran Nath died in March 1723, Ak d;, and was succeeded by his adopted 
SOD, Ram Natb,^ who wae treated with great respect by the Muhammadan- 
rulers who conferred on him the title of “ Maharaja Bahadur.” 

Maharaja Ram Nath Bahadur made extensive endowments in land, 
&c., to Brahmans- and to the members of his own family, built a nice 
iomple of Sim at Bcnaroa and finished the handsome temple at 
Kantnagar which was left ineoraplote by his predecessor. His name 
haa been commemorated by a large tank, called “ ilamsagar” celebrated 
for its wholesome water. A Scoinad was granted to liim by Sarfaraj; 
Khan on behalf of the Emperor Muhammad Jehan Shah Baclsha 
Gazi. An idea of his territorial possession may be obtained from the 
Sannad which gave him jurisdiction over 10i> Mehahy comprising G7 
Pargannaa and 42 KUniata, for which he was to pay Rs. 5,06,422-10 Id 
gandas. He also obtained the possession of Akbamagar (Rajiuahal) 
including 21 Pargannas and 4 KUmats, He built a beautiful tcmplo 
at Uopalganja now in ruins. He had four wives by whom ho had 
five sons, but after his death in a. D. 17C3, the eldest Baidya Nath 
Bucceedod to his entire estate. Maharaja Baidya Nath like his father 


made several endowments to Brahmans, and purchased a good name 
among them. He died in A. n. 1780, and was succeeded by his a(loi>ted 
Bon, Radha Nath Rai.^ 

During the time of this Maliaraja, the property was so mis¬ 
managed that almost all the estates wore sold except tho Pargauna 
Jiijftganngar^ MaJmraja Radha Nath luu was succeeded by hia adopted 
son, Goviiida Nath who made additions to tho remnant r.f hia ancestral 
property. Maharaja Oovinda Nath built a temple at Brindaban wdth 
a J\'unja, which bo dedicated to the Hii du god Rtidha Sgo.n Pai, 
Maharaja Goviuda N.oh was Huoct edv d in 1-Stl i'y lii^* son, Tarak Nath. 
rilahar.ijaTaralt Nath 11.d Dali^dur conetruote 1 r:ovoral roadz 


♦ ' ».»l» (:,d , 11. raMy K \| d ir I lit ho I lly rorv;,vc i the 

tith.i 11 vjH fi um iu.‘ JJritiHh C5u\wi.i.uicut at tu.; tiiu.. oX W. llu.itiui'i, 
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in tlie District of DInajpur, and established tlie charitable hospitals at 
Dinajpur and Raiganj, He died in 1865 without issue, leaving the 
Zamindari to his wife Sjam Mohiui, who, for several acts of liberality 
during the famino of 1873-74, has received tho title of “ Maharani” on 
the 26th July 1875, 

Maharani Syain Mohini has established an English School, a 
^Vernacular School, and a Gymnastic School, at Kaliaganj and Dinajpur, 
She is indeed a public-spirited Hindu lady who has been always found 
to be kind to her tenantry. 

Maharani Syam Mohini is now forty-two years of age, and has 
adopted Kumar Girija Nuth Eai, a minor. 


{Other Families), 

THE RAI CHOWDHURI FAMILY OP MOHADEVPHR. 
Nayan Chandra Rai Chowdhuri, the founder of this family 
received from’ the Emperor Jehanghir as a- present a large Zamindari 
(known as Jehanghirpur after the name of that Emperor)iii the District 
of Dinajpur for his vast learning iu the Persian and Arabic Isuiguagcs. 

Among the descendants of Nayau Chandra, Biresvar Rai Chowdhuri 
was conspicuous for adding to the Zamindari of Jehanghirpur ; cons¬ 
tructing several Hindu temples, and excavating tanks, &c., for tho 
public good. On the death of Biresvar, tho estate was divided amongst 
hU four sons, and his cougin I^akhi Kanta Rai Chovv^dhuri. The latter 
was succeeded by his son, Biaja Nath Kai Chowdhuri, who, during hia 
lifeti||io, had equally divided his estate amongst his two sons, Durga 
Nath Rai Chowdhuri and Govinda Nath Rai Chowdhuri, 

Govindn Nath was an iall icntial, kind and educated Zamindar. 
He was succeeded by his on, Syama Nath Rai Chowdhuri, who iiad 
e>tahlishod a School and a Dispensary at Mahiidevpur, and regularly 
pold monthly subscriptions for their Hapi>ort. He hud bc^ide^’. contri¬ 
buted a luiudsome sum for the purp- t of establishing a pri iling pro?s 
nt T)innj|mr. Ho also pfud s; hi .' annual iubhOiIplioa-? to certain ri li- 
gious institutions iu tho District of Diuojpur, and Uuik great mtorout 
iu their welfare. 

33 
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•n. T“° Nath expondeda sumexceed- 

mg Ks. 15,000 m subscriptions to the several Eelief Committees in 
Bengal in giving lands without rent for the purpose of making roads 
and distributing gram amongst his own Ryotajor which acta of liber¬ 
ality he had received thanks from the Government of Bengal. A sum 
of Es. 7,000 had also been given away by him in donations to differ- 
cn sc 100 a in Bengal, and in assisting the poor Brahmans on the 
occasion of their son’s and daughter’s marriages. He died while 24 

Chlwdhuri named Narendrn Nath Eai 


IX.—FARIDPUR. 


(^Sundry Zamindars)^ 

CHOWDHURI GOLAM ALI OF HATURIA 

CHOwiug,, OOL.™ Ai,, ot H.luria i, ft. Dfalrici of F.ridput, 1, 

I.luk,Ju th« Dittriol, of B«oli..s,nj ood Furidpur, .ITh^rb'gdr 
^ded „ ,L. o...,™o.io„ of opoofa Wdo. o„ . p.uJ 

^.do, Ih, to. Of d„b4i.i.loo a.d„.ip„, „d of .p'oci, 

tu6 iiver-siJo for the public ooiivcuiencc, 

the hLu^- f cost for constructing 

Ids ^ a ‘ ““-ono ho gave 

B* 1 177. HeTi? ‘inJ subscribed a sum of 

erect a building for th^JharitablT Dhpoi^s^ry aTto 

to sovc::tH::fet:.ot t: t CTs::: 

11.304. lie is now 51 yea,^‘of agl^ 


Bud lia« throe aonn uuU ftix duaghtcra. 
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X.—HAZARIBAGff. 





{PHnoipal 

I.—THE HAZARIBAGH AMILY. 

■ Raja Paiies Nath Sino, the present representative of this family, 
is tlie son of Raja Drip Nath Sing, and grandson of Raja Sabarn Sing. 
He is possessed of the Zainindaries Gadi Palganj and Gadi Pabu, in 
Parganna Kliarackdeba, Zilla Hazaribagh ; and is the owner of the 
Parosnath Hills and the Fort, and being protector of the Jain temples 
' standing on the summits thereof, is worshipped .by the Jain pilgrims. 

The Raja gave 25 miles of land to Government without compen¬ 
sation for the construction of the Dumri, Giridi and Madhuban roads, 
and maintains a Vernacular School. He pays for fourteen for 

^ the safety of travellers passing through nis 2Samindari. The R.aja is at 
present 29 years of age, and has an infant son, named Kumar Tikaeh 
Saliob. 


II.—THE RAMGARH RAJ FAMILY. 

The ancestors of Makund Sing, the ninth Raja of Ramgarh, were 
originally vassals of the Maliaraja of Chota Nagpur. 

Raja Makund Sing long refused to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the British Government. His constant disputes with his General uud 
distant relation, Toz Sing, induced the latter to throw up lihi a])point- 
ment, and to olTer his services to the British Guvornineut with a view 
to subjugating the Rnj. Asa result of the contest that ensued, Raja 
ISIakund Sing fled to the hills, and never returned to his country again. 
The family of the ancient Rajas of Ramgai'h may therefore bo consi- 
dored as extinct. 

The British Governmeut gave the country on lease to Tez fling 
for a period of five years, and on his death to his son Pares Nath Sing 
by a fresh Sannad, dated 17 September, 1784. 

Raja Pares Nath Sing was succeeded by hia son, Rnja Moni Nath 
Sing, during whose time the estate was brought under the permanent 
Bettlcmcnt. 
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^The title of Maharaja was first conferred on Ram Nath Sing, 
grandson of Raja Moni Nath Sing, as a mark of personal distinction. 
He was succeeded by Raja Ram Narayan Sing. 


XI —HOWRA. 

{Frincipal Families), 

THE ANDUL RAJ FAMILY. 

This is one of the old and respectable Kayastha families in 
Bengal. One of its members liaving received the honorary distinction 
of ** Roy” from the Muhammadan Government, that title is still in use 
in the place of the surname ** Kar,” but since the time of Raja Ram 
Lochan Roy, who appears to have received the title of ** Raja Bahadur” 
from the British Government, the family is recognised as one of the 
Raj Families” of Bengal. 

Raja Ram Lochan Roy and his brother Rnj Chandra Roy were 
the sons of Ram Chand R 03 ", who was a contemporary to Maharaja 
Nava Krishna Dev Bahadur, the founder of the Savabazar Raj 
Family. Ram Chandra Roy served at first as Sirkar* to Colonel 
Clive, and eventually as Dewan to H. Vansittart, Esq., Governor, 
and General Smith, and lived at Pathnriaghata, Calcutta. He had 
aCijuired a considerable fortune, but a large portion of it was spent by 
him iu numerous charitable and religious acts. His sons Raja Ram 
Lochan Roy and Raj Chandra Roy were very powerful, learned and 
kind-hearted noblemen. The former had two sons, Kumar Kasi Nath 
and Kumar 6 iv Chandra who were well-versed in the Sanskrit, Bengali 
and Persian languages. Both of them know little of English, and were 
Aoyal to the British Government. 

Kumar Kasi Nath left two sons, Raj Narayan and Tarak Nath, 
who settled at Andul, a village situated near Howra, Raj Narayan 

* The position of a Siikai in the doys of Clive was conBidcred to be veiy 
rcepcciftblc. 
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received the title of Raja Bahadur’’ from Government for his high 
position, loyalty, and unblemished character. 

Raja Raj Narayaii Roy Bahadur was educated in the Hindu 
College, and acquired a great proficiency in the Sanskrit language. He 
took a leading part in almost all the movements of the Kayasthas, 
and maintained their right to be treated in no way inferior except to 
the Brahmans in point of social position. It was Raja Raj Narayan who 
had most satisfactorily proved from various Sanskrit authorities that 
the Kayasthas are Kshatriyas, and that they had formerly used the 
sacrificial thread. It isa fact, that he like the Kshatriyas observed 
the religious ceremony of Kushayidiha on the occasion of his son’s 
wedding at Andul. A similar ceremony was also performed by the 
late distinguished Raja Sir Radha Kanta Dev Bahadur, k. c. s. i., 
on the occasion of his grandson’s marriage. 

Raja Raj Narayan was highly esteemed by the most learned 
Pandits of his time, and his death was much regretted by several 
respectable European and Native gentlemen. He left one son. Bijay 
Keshav Roy, who died leaving two widows—each of whom has adopted 
a son. 


XIL—IIUGIILI. 

(Principal KamilieSy Nobles and Kminent Men,) 

I.->THE BENERJrS OF TELINIPARA. 

Patdta Nath Bekkrji, sixth in descent fromGauri Kanta Benerji, 
first settled at Telinipara, from Mankundu, the original habitation of 
his family. Baidya Nath left three sons, Abhaya Charan Benerji, Kau 
Nath Beneiji, and Ram Dhon Benerji. 

Abhaya Charan Benerji left a son, Annnda Prasad Benerji, who 
died leaving two adopted sons, Satya Dayal Benerji, (who served Govern¬ 
ment, for sometime as Honorary Magistrate), and Satya Prasauna 
Benerji, 

Kasi Nath Benerji died leaving two adopted sons. Kali Das Benerji 
and Durga Das Benerji, The former left Mon Mohan Benerji, and 
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oCers ; and the latter Eaj Krishna Beneiji, who serves Government 
as an Honorary Magistrate. 

Ram Dhon Benerjl was successively followed by Siv Chandra 
Benerji, Nava Chandra Benerji, and Pramatha Benerji. The last left 
one son, named Bliagavati Charan Benerji, who also serves Government 
as an Honorary Magistrate. 

The Benerji’s of Telioipara are noted for their piety and benevo¬ 
lence. The temple of Armpurnoi, instituted by this family has still an 
Alms House attached to it, where it is said that a large number of men 
are daily fed,—most of whom are poor and helpless. The Uenerji’s 
have Zamindaries in Bardwan, Jessore, Nadiya and other Districts. 




II.— BABD BHDDEV CHANDRA MDKERJI, c.i.e. 

Babu Buudev Chandka Mukeiui, c.i.e., is the son of BIsva 
Nath Tarka Blmsan, a respectable Pandit, who came from Khinftkul 
Krishimghar, and resided at Maniktala, Calcntta. 

He was born in the Bengali Sak 1787, and when eight years of 
age he was admitted into tlie Sanskrit College. He learnt English in 
the Hindu College, where he prosecuted his studies with exceptional 
success, aud received medals, prizes and scholarships. 

After leaving the college, he established some private schools, at 
Siakola, Chandernngore, Sripur and other places for the good of his 
countrymen, hut for want of funds he had to give up his exertiops and 
to commence his service as a second English teacher in the Calcutta 
Madrasa on a salary of Its. 50, per mensem. After he had served hero 
for ten months he w.as appointed Head Master of the Howiva Govern¬ 
ment School. By his untiring zeal and indefatigable labours n largo 
number of students of his school successfully passed tb“ .Innior Scho¬ 
larship Esamijiation, and the Government being highly pleased with 
him conferred on him the appointment of S'^perintendent of the 
Hughli Normal School on a salary of Rs. 300 per mensem, on the 6tli 
June, IS.'ia. Babu Bhuder Chandra then removed from Calcutta with 
a view to reside permanontly at IIugLli. 
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In the year 1862, he became an Assistant Inspector of Schools 
nnder Mr. Medlicott, on a salary of Es. 400 per mensem, and on the 
13th February of the following year he was appointed an Additional 
Inspector. He was promoted to the grade of Es. 500 in the year 1807, 
and since 1869 he has been appointed as a Divisional Inspector of the 
North-Central Provinces;—a post which has never before been offered 
to a Native gentleman. While there were a limited number of Bengali 
bodks for the use of the Government Schools, Bhudev Chandra com¬ 
posed several works, viz., Sikhya Bidhayak, Prakritick Bigyan (1st and 
2ud Part,) and Purabritasar. He also translated the Histories of 
England, Eoine, and Euclid’s Third Book of Geometry. Some of these 
books are in use in Schools. Bhudev Babu has also written another 
work, “Aitihasik Upanais,” and at present edits the Educational 
Gazette, 

He is the first Native gentieman in the Educational Department, 
and is remarkable for hie natural intelligence,educational acquirements, 
and his zeal in the cause of learning. He has been invested with the 
insignia of a Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire on the 
1st January, 1878, on account of the first anniversary of the assump¬ 
tion of the title « Empress of IntUa” by Her Most Gracious Majesty 
tbe Queeu. 


III.-TUE GOSVAMIES OP SIRAMPUE. 

The Gosvaraies of Sirampur, are known as one of the old, respect¬ 
able, and wealthy families of Zamindars in Bengal. 

Earn Narayan Gosvami first abandoned his hereditary profession 
(religion), and » gave himself up to commerce. He made much money 
by trading with the Danish merchants at Sirampur, and purchased 
nrious Zamindaries in Bardwan, Purnea, and Midnnpur. Hib son, 
Kamal Lochan, who acquired money by serving Government as ’% 
Commissariat Agent, purchased further lands in Hugbll. And Thakur 
Das, son of Kamal Lochan, made money in the same way, and with it 
purchased Sator when the Pal ChowdLuries got into diJEctUtios, ard 
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^v^re obliged to part witb their estates. 'Mahammadpur is the site of 
cutclierry.”* 

It is generally reported, that Bahu Gopi Krishna Gosvarai and 
hia brothers are at present the leading and wealthy members of the 
Sirampur Gosvamies. 


IV.—HAJI MUHAMMAD MOHSIN AND THE MATWALIES 
OP flUGHLI IMAMBARRA. 

There is scarcely any man in Bengal, who has not heard the 
name of that eminent person Haji Muhammad Mohsin, who was and 
IS still well-known for his vast learning, piety and philanthropy. 

Hsji Muhammad Mohsin was the grandson of Aga Fuzlulah, a 
merchant prince of Iran, who came to India at the beginning ’of 
the eighteenth century. Aga Fazlulah loft his son, Hazi Paizulah 
who resided in Murshidabad and carried on extensive mercantile 
business between that place and Ilughli. Hazi Faizulali did not 
however, remain for a long time in Murshidabad as he afterwards 
came down to Hughli, where ho permanently settled. While living 
in Ilughli, he had the good fortune of being married to a wealthy and 
very handsome lady, the widow of Aga Motahar, who was a respectable 
member of the Motahar family of Ispahan and a great favourite of 
the Emperor Aurungzebo. Aga Motahar came from Delhi and settled 
at Hughli after having received from the Emperor extensive Jdghirs 
in Jessoro and other places in Bengal. Ho erected the Imambarra 
on the very place where Murshid Kuli Khan, Nawab of Murshidabad, 
had established a similar institution. The widow of Aga Motahar 
married Haji Fuizulah, for her being disappointed in getting the estates 
of her husband which were bequeathed by him to his only daughter 
Manu Jan Klianum whom ho loved very tenderly. Shortly after the 
marriage, Haji Faizulali was blessed with a son in a. u. 1732, the 
wcll-kaowu Haji Muhammad Molisin, Both Hnji IVtiihammad IVIohsin 
and iiis step-sieter Manu Jan KJianum, who was older to him by eight 
yoara, lived logcthoi in the house of A,Motahar \Yhere they were 
brought up and edimatud till the death of Haji Faizuluh. 

• Mr. Westlana’a Jewore, 1871 , pngo " 
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While Hflji Muhammad Mohsin was thus living jointly with his 
step-sister, he came to know that some of her enemies had made an 
attempt to poison her. He communicated his suspicions to his sister 
Mauu Jan Khanura, and lied from Hughli with a view to travel over 
(lilTerent parts of tho world. He went to Persia, Arabia, Turkey and 
Egypt, and visited the holy cities of Mec^a and Medina. After having 
thus travelled over these places for a period of about six or seven years, 
ho’ returned to Murshidabad where he lived for some years and made 
considerable progress iu tho Persian and Arabic languages, and studied 
the Koran with great attention. 

During this interval his step-sister Manu Jan Khanum was married 
to Mirza Sala-Uddin Muhammad Khan, nephew of Aga Motahar, who 
came from Persia. Both Mirza Sala-Uddin Muhammad Khan and his 
wife Manu Jan Khanum were much liked by the people for their piety 
and learning. The former made several additions to tho Imambarra 
buildings, and established tho Hat still known after his name Mirza 
Sala. Mirza Sala-Uddin Muhammad Khan, however, died in the prime 
of life leaving his wife to wear tho weeds of premature widowhood. 
Somotimo after this sad event, Manu Jan Khanum requested her step¬ 
brother Haji Muhammad Mohsin to como down to Hughli from Murslii- 
dubad as she had Grmly dotermined to give up all her property to him. 
Haji Muhammad Mohsin accordingly came down to Hughli with two of 
hia learned and pious companions Rajah Ali Khan and Shaker AU Khan, 
Beforo the arrival of Huji Muhammad ilohsin to Hughli, his step¬ 
sister Mauu Jan Khanum managed her own estates very creditably as 
she had a thorough knowledge of Zamindnri business. Sho was much 
liked by her tenantry and the people at large for her several charitable 
acts. Sho was also a very brave woman. AVhen Nawab Khan Jcliaii 
Khan of Hughli, sent a messenger to her, with an offer of marriage, sho 
answered thus : —“ No, I will not consent to be the wife of a man whor j 
desire is to marry me, not for the sake of affection but for money.’^ 
Tills eminent lady breathed her last iu tho year 1210 IJ. b., loiivitig 
the Zamindari of Pargauna Sayadpur and Pargauna Sabhual, besides 
other landed property in Hughli and a princely tortuno to her step- 
biolhcr lloji Muhammad Mohsin, 
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As Haji Muluimmad Molisin was born in tlie year 1732, during 
the Sovereignty of the Emperor Muhammad Shah, he had to witness 
several changes of Government, revolations, (tc. He sav/ the Mahrattas. 
rob men of their wealth; the Moghal Dynasty receive heavy shocks 
from internal discord and foreign invasion j and that ever memorable 
Blackhole tragedy caused by tliat worthless and most tyranical prince 
Huraja-u-DowIa, grandson of Ali Yerdi Khan, Nawab of Murshidabad. 
Ho had also the good fortune of seeing victory gainod in tho battle-field 
at Plusscy by Lord Olive, and the supreme authority exei'cised by him 
over tlio whole country. He was then only a young man of about 24 
or 25 years of age, and his character in those gloomy days was fealty to 
the British Crown which was an objectx)f his highest admiration. Ho 
altogether led a pious life and was a 'true Dervish. He did not marry 
oven to his last days as ho preferred to remain a bachelor. Ho directed 
his solo attention towards the study of the Oriental languages, and was 
especially a great lover of the Koran, the holy text of the Muhammadans. 
Howcos also physically strong and known to be one of tho best swords¬ 
men and Palwans, i. e., fighting men. Bnt, he never raised his hands 
upon a!)y one. Ho had no enemies and sacrificed almost all his interests 
for tlie cause of humanity. With regard to his public and private 
charities there are many interesting anecdotes, but to enumorato them 
will occupy a larger space than our little work can aCford. He was, in 
short, a true philanthropist and u great benefactor of the country aa 
will appear from tho following lines written over the walls of tlie well- 
known Imambarra. 

“llinjt Muhammad Moh^in, son of Haji Paiiulah, non of Agu Faiilaloh, 
JubftUtaut of Bundur irn-rhli, in the full poiwcsBion of all ray senBesaiid faculties, 
Mitli my own free will and accord, domake the following correct and legal dccla- 
raiion :--That the Zaminduri of Fargauna Quisenut Swedporo appendant to Zilhi 
J jHjoreaud Farganna Subhnal alao appendant to Zilla aforesaid and ono house situ- 
atod iullii){hli (kuowu and di;»tiugui8hcd a« Imambarrn) and Imarabozur and/Aif 
(markol) hIbo aitu itcd in llutjUli aud all tho goods ami chattel*: oppeiiaining lo tho 
lunimbarta a({r*>cablj loa separate list ; tho whulc of which havo dovol\red on me 
by inhoFilance, aud <A which thu propricitory po«H 08 »ion 1 enjoy up to the preneut 
time : as I have no children nor gi-aud-chi.ldrcu nor other relatives who wouM 
Ls ro-ji'i ojy lOgal brjTj ; and ii« I have full wir^h and desire to keep up and coutiimo 
tho uuagea aud clunitRblo uxpendituroe (Murium) (f>-DklirRji'.t-i-husueh) at I he 
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Fatcha, &c., of the Huzrnt (ou whom bo blessings and rewards) which have been 
the established practice of this family, I therefore hereby give purely for the sake 
of God, the whole of the above property, with all its rights, immunities and pri¬ 
vileges whole and entire, little or much in. it, with it, or from it and whatever 
(by way of appendage) might arise from it, relate or belong to it—as a permanent 
Appropriation for the following expenditures:—and have hereby appointed Rajab 
Ali Khan, son of Sheikh Muhammad Sadeq, and Fakir Ali Khan, pon of Ahmad 
Khan, who have been tried and approved by mo, as possessing understanding, 
knowledge, religion and probity, Moot-Wnlles (trustees or superintendents) of 
the said Wutif or appropriation which I have given in trust to the above two 
individuals—that, aiding and assisting each other, they might consult, advise and 
agree together in the joint management of the business of the said appropriation, 
in the manner as follows:—That the aforenamed Mootwallees, after paying 
the revenues of Govcrnmoi^, shall divide the remaining produce of the Mchals 
aforenamed into nine shares, of which tlireo sTiaret they shall disburse in tho 
observance of the Fatcha of Huzrut Syud-i-Kayunat (head of the creation) tho 
last of tho prophets, and of the sinless Imams (on all of whom be tho blossiiiga 
and peace of God (and in the expenditures appertaining to the Ushra of Moharam 
Oolhnram (ten days of the sacred Moharam) and all other blessed days of feasts 
and festivals, and in the repairs of the Imambarra and cemetery : tino shnref the 
Mootwallees, in equal portion, diall appropriate to thomsolves for their own oxpen- 
808. and four thareM shall bo disbursed in tho payment of the establishment, and 
of those whose names arc inserted in- the separate list signed and sealed by me. 
In regard to daily expenses, monthly stipends of the stipendiaries, rcspcctablo men, 
peadas and other persons, who at this present moment stand appointed, the 
Mootwallees aforenamed after me, have full power to retain, abolish or dwoliargo 
them as it may appear to them most fit and expedient. I have pubUoly cora- 
jnHtod the appropriation to the chargo of tho two above-named individuals. In 
the event of a Mootwalloe finding himsolf unable to conduct the business of Ibo 
appropriation, he may appoint any one whom he may tldnk most fit and proper, 
as a Mootwallec to act in his behalf. For the above reasons this doonment is 
given in writing this 19th day of Bysakh, in tho year Hejira 1221, corresponding 
with the Bengal year 1213, that whenever it be required it may pi-ovc a legal 
deed.” 

Hnji Muhammad Mobsin died at an advanced ago on tho 2'irtli da/ 
of Zikihla 1221, deeply regrocted and monmod by nil classes of mcr, Ifo 
was buried (without n splendid Monument or an Epilrvh on bis grave) 
in tho same grotiud where liis stop-fatber Aga Motah.ar, bis steptsiater 
Mann Jan Kbanum, and liia brother in-law Mirza Sala-Uddin Muhammoxl 
Khan have taken their ever-lasting rest. A Faitha is made every year 
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on the 24th Zikilda, and on that fixed day the following prayer is read 
for the good of his soul. 

“ 0 God increase thine lo7c upon him with all his family, and let him enjoy 
peace on the day of judgment for the sake of the prophet Muhammad (may peace 
he upon him) ho who was the first and last of prophets; and O God, do not sepa¬ 
rate him from Muhammad, and may the curse of the Almighty fall upon him 
who was the Zalxm^ tyrant, and usurper of the lawful rights of the descendants 
of Muhammad, O God give him peace in heaven for ever and ever, even after 
the day of judgment.” 

The life of Haji Muliammad Molisin was so exemplary that it 
should be studied with much advantage by both the old and young men 
belonging to opulent houses and families of our country. 

His estates wore managed after his deathly Ilajab Ali Klian, and 
Shaker Ali Khan. The latter having died first, the management of the 
entire property came into the hands of tho surviving Matwali Rajab 
Ali Khan and Baker Ali Khan, son of Shaker Ali Khan. In 1220, 
B. s., Rfijab Ali Khan appointed by a deed of trust his son Wasiq Ali 
Khan alias Moghal Jan a trustee in his place. Both Baker Ali Khan 
and Wasiq Ali Khan managed the estates for sometime, but the Board 
of Revenue and tho Collector of Hughli acting under the provisions 
of Regulation 19 of 1810, deputed Syod Ali Akbar Khan with instruc¬ 
tions to manage tho estates as A.niin and temporary manager on tho 
16Lh November, 1815. 

After eight or nine months, tho trust was again restored to the 
MalwalieB as per order of the Collector of Jessore, dated 9th July, 1810, 
sanctioned at tho same time by the Board of Revenue. The Matwalica 
pail up the Government Revenue by raising loans for that purpose, and 
managed the i ate i for a period of about two years more as in September, 
1818, tho Board of Rev’onue ro-cjcctcd tho trustees from tho manage-^ 
irient of the Wnqf estate-': apj.ointing Syed AIL Akhar Khan to act agnlii 
as manager. Jn the meantime, Baker Ali Khan bt came insane and 
hi:> colleague Wasiq All Khun uppli'Kl to tho Board for rcin>t;itomcnt 
but to no ellocL. Ilo afterward, ong 'ircd in litigation which continued 
for fioruc years, and tiled a regulai zKii af^ain^l Government. Tho case, 
however, wac decided uguiust him, by j^Ir. D. 0. Smytho, Judge of 
Uughli 5 -.hose .iujqm. Ul hnully conCimed by the Lords of tho 
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r'rivy Council. During the administration of Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
the income of the Waqf estates was appropriated for better purposes, 
such as the establishment of the Hughli College, on the Ist August, 
1836, Hospital, Musafar Khana, &c. Out of the income of the estates 
belonging to the late Haji Muhammad ]\rohsin, a considerable sum exceed¬ 
ing a lakh is expended annually for different charitable objects under the 
direct management of Government. 

Syed Ali Akbar Khan, of whom we have mentionod above, served 
as Matwalie for a period of about 24 years, but he was eventually sus¬ 
pended by orders of Government. Moulvie Zomiruddin Khan, alvM 
Mini Mia, was appointed in his place. He served for ten months but 
with great credit. Syed Keramat Ali, the next Matwalie, was a Saddar 
Amin of Jounpiir, who had served Government most satisfactorily. Ho 
was a man of sound learning and sterling merit. Ho made good many 
improvements to the Hughli Imambarra, and retired on pension after 
having served Government for a period of about 40 years wuth great 
ability and success. Moulvie Syed Ashrafuddin Ahmad, eldest son of 
the late Nawab Amir Ali Khan'Bahadur, was appointed by Govern¬ 
ment in his. place in Juno 1875, He was born on the Gth of January, 
1856, and received his early education first in the Calcutta 3Iadrassah 
under the late Professor Henry Blochman, m. a., and then in the 
Doveton College under Mr. H. Roberts. Ho attained great proficiency 
in History, and received scholarships and prizes in that branch of litera¬ 
ture. He managoa the estates most satisfactorily, and has goiiied the 
highest approbation of the public for his courteous habits and kind dis¬ 
position. He serves also as Municipal Commissionor, Honorary Magis¬ 
trate, and Member of several educational and charitable committees in 
the Hughli District. He was married in 1874, and has one son and ono 
daughter. 


V.—THE MUKERJ1E3 OP JANAL 

Ram Java Mukehji was tlio founder of this old family, who 
acquired imincnBe wealth, purchased several Zamindaries and constructed 
aevcittl Hindu temples at Benares, which ho dedicated to the Hindu god 
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1 , and among bis descendants Babu Chandra Kanta Mukerji, son of 
Golak Chandra Mukerji, is the present respeetablo Zaraindar of Janai. 
Babu Chandra Kanta Mukeiji liolda several Zamindaries in tho 


Disoticts of Jessore, Backerganj, llughli, 24-Pargannas and other places j 
and is an Honorary Magistrate of Hngl.li, Member of tlie Koad CesJ 
Committee, Ac. He pays a handsome subscription for tho support of an 
Anglo-Vernacular Schoo} at his village, and has undergone expense to 
open a 'pacha, road from Janai to Chanditala, He is an orthodox Hindu, 
and IS always willing to contribute to all public institutions for the 
welfare of his countrymen. He has for sever,il acts of liberality received 
a Certificate of Honour at the Darbar, held at Howra on tim 1st January, 
18<7, on account of the assumption of the title “Empress of India” by 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

Babu Chandra Kanta Mukerji is now about sixty years of age, and 
has three promising sons, viz., Babus Brajendra Nath Mukerji, Parvati 
Charan Mukerji and Harendra Chandra Mukerji. 


VI._THE MUKERJIE8 OP UTTAUPARA. 

Babus Jaya Krishna Mukerji, Nava Krishna Mukeiji, .and Bijaya 

Krishna Mukerji are the surviving sons of J.iga Mohan Mukeiji, who 

way the foander of this well-known family. 

Baba Jaya Krishna Mukeiji and his brothers hare largely contri¬ 
buted towards tho cause of education, and established a first-class 
public library at Uttarpara which contains the most valuable works in 
Sanskrit and in other languages, and which is at tho same time solely 
ma.ntained by them. They founded the Hospital, the School and 
several other institutions in the village, and render every possible assiat- 
nnee to tlie Literary and Charitable Society, called the Young Man’s 
Aseociation, as also to the UiUihciTi Siivo* 

Babu Jaya Krishna Mukerji received a Cordficate of Honour at tho 
Darbar, held at Howra on the lat January 1«77, ou acconnt of tlie 
n^Buniption of tho title Cmpvoss of India" by Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen. He is at present about 76 year< of ago. 
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VII.-THE RAI MOHASAYA FAMILY OP SHIORAPHULI, 
KNOWN AS RAJA’S OF SHIORAPHULI. 

Prior to the rise of Raj Chandra, (who was by caste a Kayastha); 
his ancestors obtained the title of ‘‘ Rai Mohasaya” from the Muham¬ 
madan Government. 

Raj Chandra Rai Mohasaya largely increased his paternal estates, 
and at the same time made several endowments of lands to numerous 
Bralimans, some of whose descendants hold them even to the present 
time. He died leaving his son, Haris Chandra Rai Mohasaya, who did 
much good to the country by excavating tanks, constructing Hindu 
temples, &c., and was well-known for his piety and liberality. Haiia 
Chandra left two sons, named Babus Jogendra Chandra and Puma 
Chandra, of whom the former died leaving one son, named Babu Girindra 
Chandra. 

Babu Puma Chandra Rai Mohasaya and his nephew, Babu Girindra 
Chandra Rai Mohasaya, hold a large Zamindari extending from Howra 
to Patuli, a place situated near Calna. These two Zamindars are gener¬ 
ally called “ Rajas” by the inhabitants of Shioraphuli on account of 
several good and charitable acts done by their ancestors, specially for 
the Alms Houses attached to the Hindu temples where some hundreds 
of people are daily fed even up to the present time. We learn, that tlio 
share of the Zamindari belonging to Babu Girindra Chaudra Rai 
Moha.^aya, which was sold to Rai Lachmipat Sing Bahadur of Baluchar 
h.is since been bought by The Hon’ble Mahkraja Jatindra Mohan 
Tagore Bahadur, c.s.i., and hii: brother R:ija Sourindra Mohan Tagore, 
E., the two most distinguished members of the wolUkiiowu Tagore 
Family of Calcutta. 


VIII.—THE SHOM FAMILY OF CHINSURA. 

The ancestors of the Shorn Family of Chinsurn in the District of 
Haghli, wore settled in the Province of Bengal 669 years ago, i. c., 
in the last reign of the Gtturian DynavSiy, .vnd one of them Balabliadra 
Hbom was Vizivul Momaluck or IVime Minister to the King of Gaiir. 
Uo wa/j highly rospoobed in ceusc't|uonoO of his having married tho 
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^feughter of Gopi Cliandra Bose alias Piirandar Khan, the Chief Officer 
under the Gaurian Dynasty, who was of the Kayastha caste of tlio 
highest order. Since then all matrimonial alliances formed in this 
family have been always with high and ancient Kayastha family of 
Bengal. Among works of public utility attributed to Balabhadra Shorn, 
was the opening of the Jessore Jangal or Old Road. 

One of the descendants of Balabhadra left two sous, one named 
Ganga Narayan, and the other Krishna Ballabh. 

Ganga Narayan was succeeded by Ram Charan, Syam Ram, 
Ghanesyam, Gokul Bihari, and Beni Madhav. 

Krishna Ballabh was succeeded by Rai Rayan Raj Durlabh Bahadur, 
Raja 'Janaki Ballabh Bahadur, Raja Raj Ballabh Bahadur, Raja 
Makunda Ballabh Bahadur, and Raja Gaur Ballabh Bahadur, who now 
form a separate lino. 

Ganga Narayan’s son Ram Charan was-Dewan to the Dutch Trading 
Company at Chinsvira. Ram Charan was succeeded by his sou Syam 
Ram who at first held the post of his father as Dewan, but was snbse- 
r^uently a member of the Supremo Council of the Dutch Government. 
Syam Ram received the title of “Babu"’ from Surnj-ud-Dowla, the 
Nawab Nazim of Bengal in (1756), as a mark of special honour. 

Syam Bubu constructed two Bathing Qhats, one for the general 
public, and the other exclusively for Native females. He also caused 
to be dug several tanks which still exist in the District of 24 Pargannas, 
Birbhuin, and other places. He left one son, named Ghanesyam Babu, 
who was also appointed by the Dutch Government as their Agent and 
Dewan, 

Ghanesyam Babu left eight sons, of whom, Gokul Babu, the fifth 
Bon, WHS the Chief Native Officer at Cuttack (Orissa) during the settle¬ 
ment of that District. Gokul Bihari Babu left two sonr, of whom tho 
second Beni Madhav Shorn was a Judge of tho Court of Small Can.-< 3 
at Dacca. 

Beni Madhav Shorn compilvd a code of Civil laws, encouraged 
education, and took an active iourest In the Agricultural improvement 
of the country. Ilo mudo loyal exertien;: to put down the mutiiioas 
propensity of some people in Biibhnm, nr I raised a patriotic fund 
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entirely without European influence, for the relief of the sufierers during 
the Mutiny of 1857. The Government of India in recognition of his 
meritorious service for thirt^’-sevcii years and for his works of public 
utility conferred on him the title of Rai Bahadur. Rai Beni Madhav 
Shorn Bahadur died on Thursday, 17th October 1878, when 60 years of 
age, leaving two promising sons, Bab us Radhika Lai Shom and Priya 
Lai Shom. 


(Other Families^, 

I.-THE MITTER FAMILY OP KxYLzVCHARA. 

Jugal Kishor Mitter, son of Kali Charan Mitter alias Madhu 
Sudan Mitter, and grandson of Ram Jivan Mitter, first resided in 
Kalachara, Zilla Hughli. He was well versed in the Bengali, and 
Persian languages, and served as a Mohafez in the Collector’s Ofiice in 
the 24-Parganna3. He was a pious and good-natured gentleman. Ho 
left two sons, Jagannath Mitter and Isan Chandra Mitter. The former 
was n Daroga in the Abkari Department under the Collector of Cuttack, 
and earned some fortune. The latter Babu Isan Chandra Mitter is a 
man of simple habits, and of his two sons the youngest Babu Hem 
Chandra Mitter is alive. 

Babu Hem Chandra Mitter is known to many as a courteous and 
kind-hearted gentleman. He has acquired some landed property in 
Calcutta by honest exertions, and makes a good use of his wealth by.tho 
daily distribution of alms at his birth-place in Kalachara. Ho is an 
orthodox Hiudu and has a great regard for learned Brahmans and Pandits. 
His knowledge and experience in Jute business are unexceptionally 
great. He has an intelligent sod, named Babu Hari Daa Mitter. 


II.—THE RAI FAMILY OP HARIPAL. 

This is one of the antient and well-known families in the Disl»Ict 
of Ilughli. It rose to pre-eminence at the time of ►Siva Das Doy, 
known as ^iva Das Muzumdar, who served the Muhammadan Govcrnincut 
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obtained tbo distinction of Rai from the Emperor Akbar with 


Siva Daa was highly esteemed by many respectable men of his 
time, and the Kulin Kayasthas made him a GostopoUM attended with 
tbo usual ooromony. He had erected a largo dwelling-house at Uaripal 
occupying about some hundreds of higas of land which is still existing 
though in a somewhat delapidated state. As a pure Hindu he did 
not fail to immortalise his name by instituting several temples for 
Hindu gods and giving away lands to many learned Pandits and 
Brahmans in the District of Hughli. He had also excavated several 
very largo tanks at Haripal and in its neighbouring villages fur tho 
public good. He left seven sons, Qopi Kanta, Bishnu Das, Chandra 
Sekhar, Balaram, Matukram, Ghana Syam, and Ram Gopal whose lineal 
descendants are still alive and residing at Haripal. Tho seven sons of 
Siva Das Rai received Lahliraj, i.e., rent-free lands as JagTiir in tho 
District of Hughli from the Emperor Shah Alara in recognition of their 
and their father’s good and valuable services to the Muhammadan 
Government. 


Tarini Charan Ilai, sixth in descent from Bishnu Das Rai, had a fair 
knowledge of Bengali Engineering and Architecture. Ho was nomi¬ 
nated at different times by several gentlemen in Calcutta as their arbi¬ 
trator in the partition of landed property and In tho settlomont of 
dispatea He died at Calcutta leaving two bods, Babus Behari Lai Rai 
and Priya Lai Rai. 


Although tho surviving members of tho family are not at present 
wealthy, yet they hold ounually the Durga Puja and other festivals 
from the income of tho lands assigned to them for religious purposes 
by their ancestors. There is in this family an idol known as Govindaji 
made of a beautiful stone. They have still an Alms House where a small 
number of men are daily fed* 


riL—THE SIKKAR FAMILY OP PARANBATL 
PABAn CrtANDBA was the founder of the Sirkar family of Parnn- 
bati, licar Bhadresvar, in tho Dirtrict of Hughli, He was by caste a 
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Sadgopo” and his family title was ^VGhose,” but he was known as 
“Sirkar’' from the time he received that title from one of the Muham¬ 
madan rulers of Bengal. 

Puran Chandra Sirkar purchased some Zamindaries in the District 
of Hughli, and dedicated several temples to the Hindu gods and god¬ 
desses, viz,, Krishna Rai/jif Radhica^ Kali, Mangal Chandif and ^ 

Karat/an, 

Babu Tripura Charan Sirkar, son of Qovinda Chandra Sirkar, 
like his forefathers is always kind to the Ryots of his Zamindaries and 
is in harmony with the other members of the family with whom he 
lives jointly and maintains the old Hindu temples, besides supporting 
Brahmans and poor people. 


XIII.—JESSORE. 

{^Principal Families), 

I.—THE JESSORE RAJ FAMILY. 

Raja Bikramaditya who hold a rospoctablo post under Daud Khan, 
the last Pathan King of Bengal, obtained possession of flomo parts of 
the Sundarhans after the defeat of that Pathan King by the Emperor 
Akbar. The Raja enlarged his dominions by force of Arms ; deprived 
the old capital of Gaur of its wealth and grandeur, and inadc Jefisorc hia 
Rout of Government. Ho was succeeded by his son PratapaJitya the 
hero of tho Sandarbans.’* 

Pratapaditya was a popular prince who during tho lifetime of his 
father obtained that part of tho 2-l}-Parganna9 which lies to the 
Booth of tho Ichamati River. He was a powerful prince and gamed 
** pro-orainonce among the twelve lords who then held possession of th^ 
southern part of Bengal along the Coa^t/* Pratapaditya oontiimally 
^cbollod against the Lieutenant of the Emperor of Dellii, till ho was 
completely defeated and taken prisonar by Man Singh, who carried him 
in au iron cago to Delhi, but his sufFerings though great did uot last 
ioHg, as he died on the way at Bouoros from sheor starvation. 
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Bhabesvar Rai, the ancestor of the present Rajas of Jessore, who 
resided at Chanchra situated on the South of the town of Jessore, was 
a soldier in the employ of the Imperial General Khau-i-Azam who 
bestowed on him the Pargannas of Saidpur, Ahmadpur, Moragacha 
,and Malikpur out of the territories taken from Raja Pratapaditya who 
fuuglit with the General and was defeated. Bhabesvar Rai died in 1588 
A, D., and was succeeded by Mahtab Ram Rai who like his predecessor 
was a faithful ally to the Emperor of Delhi, and assisted Man Singh in 
tho war against Rjija Pratapaditya. 

Mahtab Ram Rai died in 1619 a,d., leaving the estate to Kandarpa 
Rai, who acquired several Pargannas in the District of Jessore. Kandarpa 
Rai was succeeded by Monahar Rai and ho by his son Krishna Ram Rai. 
Both Monahar and Krishna Ram also increased their properties by 
purchasing several Pargannas from the Muhammadan Government in 
cases of default in payment of revenue. Krishna Ram Rai was succeeded 
by Suk Dev Rai who divided the estate into two shares, viz., three- 
quarters, i. e., twelve annas for himself, and one-fourth, i. e., four annas 
for his brother Syam Sundar. In 1756 or 1758, Syam Sundar and his 
infant son having died the one-quarter or four annas share, known ns tho 
H iidpnr estate, became vacant. A greater portion of this estate was 
bestowed by the Xp.wab of Bengal on a Muhammadan landholder, and 
in 1811 the property was in the possession of Haji Muhammad Mohsin, 
who before his death made over the estate in trust for tho good of tho 
Hughli Imambarra. 

Suk Dov Rai, tho proprietor of tho three-fourth share (known as 
the Isafpur estate) died in 1715, leaving the whole property toNilkanta 
Rui. In 1761, Nilkanta Rai died, and was succeeded by Sri Kauta Rai, 
who lit the time of the Permauent Settlement, lost all the Pargannas 
and was h ft entirely at the mercy of Government. At the death of 
Sri Kiinta Rai in 18U2, his son IJuni Kania Uai gained a suit and 
obtained possession of that part of his hcrodilary estate which lies 
within tho Bayadpur Parganna. 

Bani Kanta Rai <liod in 1817, and was sucoaeded by his son, Rajii 
Bavada Kania Rai Bahadur, an.iuor. In consc punco the estate was 
inyuttgcd by Co\arnmoat who greatly increasol iu vulao. Ho received 
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tho title of Raja Bahadur” from Government for his good services 
during the Mutin 3 %and before this the Government had restored to him 
the Parganna of Sahos which was confiscated in 1823. Raja Barada 
Kanta Rai Bahadur was well-known for his public spirit, loyalty to 
Government, and love for his countrymen. Ho died in 1880, leaving 
three promising sons, Ivumar Ganada Kanta Rai Bahadur, Kumar 
Manada Kanta Rai Bahadur, and Kumar Hemada Kanta Rai Bahadur. 


IL-.THE NALDANGA RAJ FAMILY. 

The Naldanga Raj Family was founded by Bishnu Das Hazra, a 
Brahman, fifth in descent from Haladliar Bhattacharji, who lived about 
400 years ago in Bhabrasuba in the District of Dacca. 

Bishnu Das Hazra first left Bhabrasuba, and lived as a hermit at 
Khatrasuni, a place near Naldanga now called Hazrabati, but afterwards 
became possessed of five adjacent villages, which he received as a reward 
for his having miraculously supplied some provisions to the Muham¬ 
madan Governor on an occasion of great need and emergency. Ho was 
succeeded by Srimanta Rai who added to his paternal estate the whole 
of Mamudshahi. 

Srimanta Rai was followed by Gopi Nath Dev Rai, Chandi Charan 
Dev Rai, (who first received the title of ** Raja ’ from one of the Eniperors 
of Delhi), Ram Dev Rai, Raghu Dev Rai, and Krishna Dev Rai. Tho 
latter “died in 1773 leaving two natural sons, Mahcndra, and RumSankar, 
each of whom got two-fifths of the estate, and an adopted son, Govind.i, 
who was known as tho Toani (or threo-aaiias, i. e., tho ono-fifth) Raja. 
The descendants of MahenJra and the Teani Raja have lost nearly all 
their property, which was bought by the Naral landholders, and live in 
comparative poverty in the old Naldanga family house. Ram Sankai's 
descendants wlio held the eastern portion of the former Zamiudari, hold 
their ci^tates to this day j a result due to the fact that their eelateb have 
freqnentl 3 ^ come under the management of the Court of ards during 
the minority of their ofiruers. 

Rfim 8aukar was succeeded bv' Sasi Bhusan Dev Rai. Sasi Bhu jaH 
died leaving an adopted son, ludu Bhusan Dev Rai, who received the 
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title of “Raja” from Government. Raja Inclu Bhusan died in 1870 
leavmg his adopted son Pramatha Bhnsan Dev Rai. Kumar Pramatha 
Bhusan Dev Rai is a minor, and the estate is under the supervision of 
the Court of Wards. 


IIL—THE NARAL RAI FAMILY. 

Tms ancient Kayastha family which has always been well-known for 
its liberality for establishing Hindu temples, constructing roads, dugging 
tanks, &c., is descended from Purushottam Datta, who Brst lived at 
Bali, a village adjacent to Howraand thou at Ohaura near Murshidabad 
whither he removed to avoid tho constant oppressions of the Mahrattas. 
From Chaura, Madan Gopal (with whom the prosperity of the family 
began) came and settled at Naral. 

Madau Gopal served for a long time tho Nawab of Murshidabad 
and acquired immense wealth by trading, and his grandson, Rup Ram 
Datta, first obtained a lease of land at Jessore from the Raja of Nator 
who had appointed him as his Agent at the Nawab’s Court. In 1802 
Rup ^m Datta died leaving two sons, Kali Sankar and Ramnidhi! 
Kali Sankar reoeived the title of Rai from the Nawab of Murshidabad 
which the family now use instead of their surname Datta.” * 

Kah Sankar Rai increased his ancestral estates by becoming a 
farmer of the Bhusna ^^amindari under the Raja of Natcr, and at the 
Mmo time purchasing several of his Zamindaries, viz., Telihati, Binadpnr, 
Ru|,apat, Kalia, and Poktani, which were sold after the Permanent 
Settlement for arrears of revenue. Since tho year 1800, Kali Sankar Rai 
^loug in a position to pay from his Renomt estates remained wilfully 
ome yeai.. in jail on account of the arrears of Government revenue 
due on his Bhusna Zamindari, but ha was subsequently released on an 
amic.ible nettle. iiont by which the Govcinment lemittid a portion 
of the debt. .Vftor thia occnrienco Kali Su ik .r Rai lived at Nural with 
hia two 8on«, R;,m Narny.m and Jays Nanyp.n, who died during his 
lifeluiio. In 18iO, ho went to Benares where he purchased several 
Zam udarie., and died in 1834, leaving hi. grandsons, i.o,, tho sons of 
R'um Naray.u, and Java N iraynn to inherit his splendid esiatea Sooa 
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after the death of Kali Sankar Ilai, the whole of the family estates was 
divided amongst Ham Katan Rai, Hara Nath Rai and Radlia Charan 
Rai, sons of Ram Narayan Rai (the representatives of the Senior Branch 
of the family) and Durga Das Rai and Guru Das Rai, sons of Jaya 
Narayan Rai (the representatives of the Junior Branch of the family). 

Ram Ratan Rai, the head of the Senior Bi*anch of tho family, had 
greatly increased his ancestral property, and obtained a three-fourth 
share of the Mahmudshahi ZaniindarL He died in J860, leaving two 
educated sons, Babus Chandra Kumar Rai and Kali Prasanna Rai. 

Hara Nath Rai, brother of Ram Ratan Rai, laid out a large sum 
of money in constructing a road from Naral to Jessore, for which and 
other acts of liberality .the title of ‘‘Rai Bahadur” was conferred on him 
by Government. Ho died in 1868, leaving one son, Babu Kali Das Rai, 
and one grandson Babu Upendra Narayan Rai, son of his oldest son, 
who predeceased him. 

Radha Charan Rai, tho youngest brother of Ram Ratan Rai, left 
two promising sons, viz., Babus Jogendra Chandra Rai and Pulin Bihari 
Rai. 

The present members of the Senior Branch of the Naral Family, 
hold Zamindaries in tho Districts of Nadiya, Pabnai Faridpur, Hugbli, 
24-ParganuaB, Backerganj, and Benares, in some of which they have 
indigo factories, and their family houses ai*e situated at Naral and 
at Cossipur near Calcutta. They maintain a school and a charitable 
dispensary at Naral for the public good. 

Durga Das Rai, the head of the Junior Branch of tho Naral family, 
died childless, amni Dn« Rai, brother of Durga Das Rai, hw left 
an intelligent son, named Babu Govinda Chandra Rai, who holdfi 
Zamindaries in Jessore, Faridpur and other places. 


{Sundry Zamindaru), 

DIGINDRA NATH PAL, OF SATRUJITPIJR. 

Babu Dioindba Nath Pal, Zamindar of Satrujitpur, is 

the son of Mohima Chandra Pal Rui Bahadur, and grandson of Hari 
Narayan Pal, Harl Narayan Pol was in tho employ of Riga Sitoi'am 
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Bai of Moliamadpur, as a Collector of Revenue of Satrujitpur, where on 
seeing the beauty of the village he permanently resided, and acquired 
sufficient wealth, of which a certain amount was spent in excavating 
tanks, constructing roads, giving shelter to travellers and strangers, who 
presented themselves at his house, and performing religious ceremonies, 
&c. Ilis son Mohima Chandra Pal was employed as a Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector in several places in Bengal, and received the title 
of Rai Bahadur*’ from Government. 

Mohima Chandra Pal Rai Bahadur left one son, Babu Digindra 
Nath Pal, who is an intelligent and a liberal Zamindar, and is now 
residing in Calcutta. 


XIV.—MAIMENSING. 

(Pmeipa^ Families^ NoUes, and JSminent Men). 

I.—THE SHUSANG RAJ FAMILY. 

At the commencement of the fourteenth century, Shamshcr 
Thakur, the progenitor of this ancient family, established himself as an 
independent ruler of Bhusang and the Garo Hills by dispossessing 
Boisha Garrow. 

Shamsher Thakur was followed by Bhuddi Manta'Khan, Kamai 
Hazara, Baman Khan, and Jagadaiianda Khan. The latter had two 
Bons,Mallick Janaki Nath and Mallick JaduNath, of whom the former 
succeeded him. 

Mallick Janaki Nath was succeeded by his eldest son, Raghu Nath. 
During the time of Raghu Nath, the people of the Garo Hilk became 
BO very turbulent, that he was forced to apply to the Emperor Jehanghir 
for assistance on a promise to pay an annual tribute of the fragi*ant 
wood, called Ayar, a production of the Garo Hills, which was then much 
liked by the Muhammadan rulers of the country. 

The Emperor Jehanghir furnished him with a force of 125 sowars^ 
and 250 ttipahis, and gave liim the designations of “ Garo Tambi 
Munaubi’^and Durgay Munaubi,*’ the former of whicli titles was meant 
to invest him with authority to govern the ** Guroe.” 
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Eaghu Natli had seven sons, of whom the eldest Ram Nath Sing 
succeeded him. Ram Nath continued to pay the tribute of Agar wood 
to the Emperor. He had no son, but was succeeded by his nephew 
Ram Jivan, son of Sripati Kuar, one of the sons of Raghu Nath. In 
the official communications of the Emperors Shah Jehan and Aurangzib 
Ram Jivan was addressed as Raja. Ram Jivan died iu a. d. 1700, 
and was succeeded by Ram Krishna who was shortly after deposed by 
the Muhammadan Government, and outcastcd by his Hindu co-reli¬ 
gionists on account of his marriage with a Mosalman woman. Some 
time after he assumed the name of Kuar Rahim lyar. Nawab Jafer 
Khan offered the Gaddi to his son, Ram Sing, who was born of a 
Hindu wife long before his father’s marriage with a Muhammadan 
lady. About this time a two annas share of the Zamindari was made 


over to Ram Sing’s daughter on her marriage with a person, named 
Har Ram Sing; but since then the remaining portion, i. e., fourteen 
annas share has not been further divided. 

Ram Sing was successively followed by Raja Keshu Sing, Raja 
Raj Sing, Raja Bisva Nath Sing, Raja Pran Krishna Sing, and Raja 
Raj Krishna Sing, the present representative of the family. The title 
of «Raja” was conferred on Raja Raj Krishna Sing on the 12th 
October, 1865. 


II.—RAJA SURJI KANTA ACHARJI OP MUKTAGAOHA 

Raja Sueji Kakta Aohabji Ohowdhuhi Bahadur of Muktagaeba 
ia one of the most opulent and prominent Zamindars in the District 
of Moimensing. The AckarjieSy of whom ho ia the leading member, aro 
Barindra Bralmans belongingto tho Suritras of the Ncrabil 
or unstained class, and claim their origin from Udayana Acharji Bha.Juri, 
the renowned compiler of Kusumanjali, the famous book of Barindra 
Heraldry. 

The extensive Zamindari of Parganna Alapslng that devolved to 
him and his prodeceasorbesides other ancestral estale.i, was founded 
by Sri Krishna Acharji Chowdhuri who obtained it as a gift, or reward 
41 



The Modex'ii Hisioxy of 

Tom a Nawab of Marshidabad in whose Court ho was an ofQcer of 
some note, for certain important and faithful services. 

After the death of Sri Krishna, his four sons. Ram Ram, Hari Ram, 
BLshnii Ram, and Siv Ram chose to leave their paternal home at 
Champapur in the District of Bagura, and went to settle at Muktagacha. 
From Sri Krishna the Acharji family line branched into four lines, and 
Baja Surji Kanta is the present representative of the line, that began 
with Siv Ram. The pedigree from this progenitor runs thus:— 

Siv Ram, the father of Raghii Nandan; Raghu Nandan, the 
father of Gauri Kanta, Gauri Kanta, the father of Knsi Kanta; and 
Kasi Kanta, the father of Surji Kanta. 

All these ancestors of tho Raja were groat men ; and thoir part¬ 
ners in life were also highly respected ladies of pious, and charitable 
dispositions ; among whom wo notice Bimala Debya Chowdhurani, tho 
Rajas grandmother, who is still known in Benares and other holy places 
of Hindu pilgrimage, as Rani Bimala Annapurna, tho Ceres of Hindu 
Mythology, for her vast liberalities and charities. 

Raja Surji Kanta, like most other sons of Maimensing Zamindora 
wa.i brought up amidst indulgence j and got therefore only a nominal 
education in his boyhood. When about fifteen years of age, his 
mother Luckmi Debya Chowdhurani died. Although this was a melan¬ 
choly event to him ; yet it gave a providential turn to his future life. 
The Raja was then a minor and tho whole of the extensive Zamindariea 
which he inherited, were taken under the management of the Court 
of Wards, and he was sent to tho Ward Institution at Calcutta 
for his education. In this institution he was detained for a period 
of about tliree years, and ho was liberated from it on attaining his 
ma jority in November, 1807. Tho Raja finished his education in tho 
Ward'ii Seminary. When he returned homo, ho had some km)wlodge 
of the English language, hut had in him what vvtis better still, a good 
stock of tho wholesome fruits of English cda-;alion. 

Tho day on which he assumed the chorgo of his Zamindari man¬ 
agement i- tbov.ght t > be pvvjpitious. From that day, memorable in 
lu^i life, up to thi.: time, the Raja has been invariably ^ound to manage 
every bvei.ch of hia extensive Zamindaii affairs, with tho strlotucss 
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tiHd energy of a man of business. Tlio salutary effects of sueb a 
management is plainly seen, above all, in the additions wbicb tbo Haja 
has made in the course of a few years to the vast estates he inherited. 


by purchases of different Zamindarics in Maimensing and other Districts j 
which yield a nett profit of above Kupees fifty thousand to hia treasury. 

Kaja Siirji Kanta Achaiji amidst the heavy pressure of his daily 
Zamindari work never neglects bo continiio cultivating his English edu¬ 
cation; and wo are glad to remark that his untiring labours have been 
hitherto rewarded with. a fair knowledge of the language. Tho Eaja 
is lenient to all, even in matters of business. He baa in his Ores6 
the motto Bhohehi Suhrid DharmUy* that is virtue is the only friend 
in tliis world. And we learn that his hospitable door is open to all 
and every wayfarer ;his purse is free to the needy and distressful; and 
good many works df public utility boar testimony to his CTitensivo 
liberality. 

On the occasion of Ilis Excellency Lord Northbrook^s visit to tho 
town of Dacca, tho Raja was received with special honour by tbo 
Viceroy. Sir Richard Tomplo honoured him also with a visit to hia 
own houso at Muktagacha. He received the title of Rai Bahadur* 
on the occasion of tho Imperial Assemblage held at Delhi, on the Isfc 
January 1877, and in February 1880, tho Viceroy and Governor 
General was pleased to honour him with tho title of at tho 

recommendation of His Honor Sir Ashley Eden in recognition of hia 
loyalty and valuable services to tbo country. 

Raja Surji Kanta is the only man in the whole Acharji family 
that has been hitherto honoured with tlie title of “ Raja.” At tho time 
when the Dewans of tho Court of Murahidabad were distinguiabed by 
the title of “ Raja,” his father Kasi Kanta Acharji tried to get 
invested with this title, by offering a large sum of money to the then 
reigning Nawab as Nazzar under whom he was then serving as bin 
officiating Dowan, He was about to succeed in hw wishes, but at last 
he did not chooso to have that distinction. Kasi Kanta Dabu had a 
very handsome big tuskbr elephant. The Nawab got iliis infovuiiition 
through some private source, and asked from him tho Kazzxr of tha 
maguKIcent elephant along with the amount of money ho agreed to 
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offer. But Kasi Kanta Babu thought it more prudent to relinquish 
his object of ambition, than to part with his pet elephant, the beautiful 
tusken 

Raja Siuji Kanta, a true Em-opean in his mode of private life, is 
necessarily a man of liberal views, a great patron of learning and the 
.. learned, and a sincere lover and encourager of manly sports. He is 
known to be a hard rider and a staunch huntsman; and has boldly met 
with many a peril in tiger-shooting. 

The Raja is a man just in the prime of life with a brilliant pros¬ 
pect before him; and is the undisputed proprietor of extensive Zamin- 
daries, comprising:—four annas and few gandas share of Parganna 
Alapsiug, about three pice share of Parganna Sherejjur, Kharija and 
SikimiTaluks in Parganna Rangbhowal and Pukharia, a little more than 
three pice share in Parganna Shusang in the District of Maimcnsing ; the 
whole of Jo war Chandpur Balasia and a great portion of Khodabatpur 
and other TaluJcs in the District of Dacca; four annas share of 
, Taraf Jhakar in Parganna Shelbrash in Bogra ; about fourteen annas 
Patni shares of Parganna Shereshahabad in the Malda District; four 
annas share of Taluk Devagram in Zilla Murshidabad; and Chitma 
and other Taluks in the District of Patna. In short, his magnificent 
estates extend over about 300,000 acres of land, comprising a popu¬ 
lation of above 150,000 souls, and yielding an annual rental of some 
lakhs of Rupees. 




(Sundry Zamindars'). 

. BABU RAM CHANDRA CHOWDHURI OP BOKAI. 

Babu Ram CnANi>RA Chowduuri of Bokai, by caste a Bnvhman, 
holds several Zamindariea in the District of Maimonsing. Ho is a 
dOtcendant of Sri Krishna Chowdburi, the founder of tho family, who 
formerly lived in Tarapeurai, Zilla Rnjshahye; but subsequently in 
Maimcnsing whore he neceivod aZumindai-i from one of the Muhammadan 
Emporors of Delhi during whose roign he had subdued a powerful rebel 
Against the imporial authority, gri Kriehna ChowdUuri afterwards 
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_ several other Zamindaries in Maimensing, which were then 

nothing but deserts and forests, he managed to have them thickly popu¬ 
lated by giving lands to several Brahmans and other classes of men, 
and devising means for their education, constructing roads, digging 
tanks, &c., for their welfare. Sri Krishna Chowdhuri was succeeded in 
direct line by Lakhmi Narayan Chowdhuri, Riidra Chandra Chowdhuri, 
Kara Chandra Chowdhuri, and Babu Bam Chandra Chowdhuri, the 
present Zamindar, who has two sons, viz.. Babas Mahendra Chandra 
Chowdhuri and Skis Chandra Chowdhuri. 

Babu Ram Chandra Chowdhuri is a man of benevolent disposition, 
and is always kind to his Myot^ and the poor in general. 


XV.—MANBHUM. 

{Principal families), 

THE PACHETl RAJ FAMILY. 

The Rajas of Paeheti are descended from a Rajput prince, who is 
traditionally asserted to have been suckled by a cow on the KapilU 
Hill, situated near Jhalda in the District of Manbhum. This Rajput 
prince was the most powerful of his race, and his descendants still retain 
great local influence. 

Qarur Narayan Sing Deo, the fifty-eighth Raja was celebrated for 
his great love for the Sanskrit language and literature. He died In the 
year 1258, b. s., and Was succeeded by his son, Nilmani Sing Deo, the 
present Raja. 

Raja Nilmani Sing Deo received the title of " Raja” from Govern¬ 
ment on the 22nd November, 1861. He is a great patron of Sanskrit, 
learning, and has from time to time spent a handsome sum in promoting 
its cultivation. 
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•XVI.—MIDNAPUll. 

{Principal JPamiliec). 

I.—THE MIDNAPUPv RAJ FAMILY. 



Tma family is of on origin so ancient as to bo almost mythical. 
Raja Surat Sing one of tho governors of this Eaj family was con- 
temporary with the Emperor Solimanj and was subsequently expelled 
and deprived of the Oaddi by his own commandcr-in-chief Lackhan 
Sing, who was assisted by one of the Rajas of Orissa. 

lAckhan Sing was followed by Rajas Sham Sing, Chutoroy Sing, 
Raghu Nath Roy Sing, Rdm Sing, Jasamanta Sing and Aijit Sing* 
The latter died without issue leaving two widows, viz., Rani Bhabani 
and Rani Shivamani. During the time of these two Ranies, some 
relations of their father-in-law Raja Jasamanta Sing, having combined 
with the Chmrs, rose against them and reduced them to such straits, 
that they were compelled to seek the assistance of Tri Lochan Khan, 
Zamindar of Narnjolo, and the first maternal cousin of Raja Jasamanta 
Sing. Tri Lochan Khan, however, succeeded in restoring order and 
was Bubsequently rewarded with the office of manager daring tho 
Runios lifetime with a promise of absolute ownership *of the dignity 
and profits of .the estates after their demise. Tn 11G7 n, s., both 
Rani Bhabani and Tri Lochan died, and tho surviving widow Rani 
Shiramani becoming sole possessor, gave the management of tho 
estates to Sitaram Khan, the nephew of thd late Tri Lochan Khan. 

Sitaram Khan died in 1191 b. s., and was succeeded by Ananda 
Lai Khan, whom Rani Shiramani has brought up and loved with more 
than a mother a affection. Rani Shiramani assigned her estates to 
Aiiamla Lul Khan and his brother Mohan Lai Khan. Tho former 
(i^ed without issue in 1217 b. s., and his younger brother Mohan Lai 
Khaa took charge of the Qnddl In the month of Assin 1219 iv 3 ., 
Rani Shirnmaiil died, and after her death, Kundarpa Sing, a kinsman 
of Rnja Sing, clnlnn:d tlie CHtntf 5 , but eventually hiri claim w:ia 

dismisBvd by Her Mnjetjty VPrivy Oo incil on Ihefird Decembr,r, 1317. 

Raja Mohuu Lol Khan died in the month of 12'i7 n. 

and woa succeeded by Lis oldest son AJudLy:*. RpiLi Khau, w’ho was 
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a minor. During his minority the estates wore divided by his 
mother and step-mother into two- equal parts—one portion being allotted 
to him and his two uterine brothers, and the other to his half-brothers. 

In 1841, Raja Ajudhya Ram K.han having attained his majority 
sued for possession of the entire Zamindari, and obtained a decree from 
tho Saddar Dewani Adalat on the 30th April, 18-14, excluding the 
rights of the rest of his brothers, and in September 1867, he was put in 
peaceful possession of the estates free from all incumbrancea Tho estates 
belonging to this family are divided into four parts, viz.,—Midnapur or 
Bhunjabhuoi, Dhokeabazar, Mouaharghar and Bahadurpur. 

Ajudhya Ram Khan was an honest and generous man, and 
had a strong belief in Hinduism. Ho took groat interest in the welfare 
of his people, and largely contributed towards tho Midnapur High 
School, the Relief Funds, Dispensary, Public Library, &C. During 
the famine of 1871, he allowed a remission of rout, amounting rupees 
39,602, and gave laud without compensation for a road from tho 
station of Keshpur to Julka extending over six miles in length for 
the Pumiuo Relief Works in Midnapur, Ho died on tho 28th Juno 
1879, leaving two intelligent sons, Kumar Mahendra Lai Khan and 
Kumar Upendra Lai Khan, the former has also a son, named Narendra 
Lai Khan. 

Kumars Mahendra Lai and Upendra Lai, the present represent¬ 
atives of tho family, manage their Zamindari affairs most satisfactorily, 
and maintain Dhartmaalas or Alms Housei at tho ThaJexu-hari of 
Abasht/Hr, Kurnitjhar and Narqjole in the District of Midnapur. 


II.—THE MOISADAL RaJ FAMILY. 

Tub Zamindari of Moisadol and six other Pargannas were first 
acipurcd by Janardhau l.padhyay in the beginning of tho sixtouulh 
century. Tho Zamindari gradually descended in tho sixth generation to 
Raja Ananda Lai Upadhyay, who having died childless, was suoceodud 
by Guru Prasad Gurga, tho next h -ir; and hence Moisadal came 
«nto the hands of the Ourga family. The late Raja Lachman Prasad 
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the adopted son of Raja Rama Natli Gurga> the fifth in descent 
of the Gurga family. He left three minor sons, viz., Kumars Isvar 
Prasad Gurga, .Tati Prasad Gurga and Rama Prasad Gurga. 

The estate is now administered by the Court of Wards, and 
Mr. H. Deveria is the Manager. The present nett annual income is 
about four laklis of rupees. Raja Lachman Prasad lost one of the 
Pargannas, named Mundlegbat in the Hughli District for his debts to 
the late Baba Hira Lai Seal of Kalutola, Calcutta. 

There is a chaiitable hospital under the superintendence of an 
Assistant Surgeon, and a middle class English School wholly supported 
by the estate. Besides these, monthly contributions are regularly 
paid to several public institutions. The estate also maintains an Alms 
House and several ThahurlarieSy most of which were established by 
Rani Janaki, widow of tho last descendant of the Upadhyay family. 
The Ryots pay for a grand Rath, which attracts thousands of spec¬ 
tators during the annual festivals. 

The estate is gradually improving, and it is hoped that it will one 
day make up for the loss sustained by the late Raja Lachman Prasad 
Gurga. 


III.—THE MOYHA RAJ FAMILY. 

Raja Govardhana Bahudalindra was tho founder of this ancient 
family. He was originally a Zamindar of Sahangm in Zilla Midnapur, 
but afterwards became possessed of the Parganna JSloynci Clioungfct, or 
Moyna, which he received as a present with a Kliilat, L e., dress of 
honour, and the tith s of Raja and Bahnbalindra, from an independent 
Mahratta Chief Maharaja Deb Raj Bahadur of Midnapur for his great 
military prowess and proficiency in music. 

Raja Govardh.ina was succeeded by bis son Raja Paramananda 
Bahubalindra, who came from Sabanga and lived in Moynaghar or the 
Fort Moyna, which h still in existence, covering about 100 higat of 
land niiid being surrounded on all sides by water. 

Raja Paramananda was auccosaively followed by Madhavananda, 
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Gokulananda, Kripaiianda, Jagadananda, Brajananda, Anandananda, 
and Radhasyamananda Bahubaliudra, the present Raja. 

The ancestors of Raja Radhasyamananda fought against one of 
the Rajas of Tamluk, and took possession of Sirampur and nine other 
villages in the Tamluk Parganna. They also established several Hindu 
temples^ gave rent-free lands to Brahmans, constructed roads, dug tanks, 
&c., in Moynaghar and other places in their Zamindaries. At the 
time of Raja Brajananda Bahubaliudra, tlie present Raja’s grandfather, 
there had been an inundation in Zilla Midnapur and a famine which 
deprived him of many of his subjects on which account he was compelled 
to dispose of the Sahanga and some parts of J^oyna Choungra Par- 
gannas. 

Raja Radhasyamananda Bahubaliudra at present holds some Zamin¬ 
daries in the Pargannas of Moyna Choungra and Tamluk, the aiy:iual 
income of which is about Rs. 20,000. The Raja is now 55 years of age, 
and is respected by all classes of men in Moynaghar for his kind and 
benevolent disposition. He has three sous, who are known as Chatra- 
pati Rajas.” 


{Other Families). 

THE GOSVAMIES OF AKABPtTR. 

This is one of the minor and decayed families in the District of 
Midnapur, and we regret that we do not know any thing of its pre¬ 
vious history. 

Professor Khetra Mohan Gosvami, the present representative of 
this family, is the son of the late Pandit Radha Kanta Gosvami. He 
\^a3 born in 1813, and learnt the Hindi, Bengali and Sanskrit languages 
under the care of his father who took great interest in his education. 

After the demise of his father. Professor Kbetnr Mohan Gosvami 
began to learn music under Pandit P^am Sankar Bhattachaijyu, ZiLJa 
Bnnkura, and within a few years commenced singing in public, and 
became a great favourite with music-loving people. Ho came to Ottloutla 
about the year 1847, and lived at Pathuriaghata in the premises of the 
Hon’Ue Maharaja Jatindra Mohan Tagore Bahadur, fj. s, i. Horo ho 
42 
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learnt more of music from O^tad Lachmi Prasad Misra, wlio was then 
employed in teaching music to the Hon’ble Maharaja. Since this time, 
i.e.,for the last thirty-three years Professor Gosvaini is at Pathuriaghuta, 
and has long before the establishment of the Bengal Music School been 
associated with the Hon^blc Maharaja JatindraTMohan Tagore Bahadur, 
c. B. I., and Lis brother Ritja Sourindra Mohan Tagore, o. i. e., in their 
labours for the improvement and revival of Hindu Music. 

Under the kind patronage of Raja Soiirihdra Mohan Tagore, ti.i.te., 
Musical Doctor, he has published in Bengali the invaluable works 
Sanjiisdra, Kanla Kaumudi, Jayadeva, for the use of the Bengal 
Music School and his countrymen at large, but all arc based on the 
system of notation introduced by the learned Doctor. 

Professor Khetra Mohan Gosvami is an orthodox Hindu, and a 
reainjctable old man having several good qualities in addition to his well- 
kuowii musical capacities. He holds a Certificate from Lord Northbrook, 
the late Viceroy and Governor General, regarding his high proficiency 
in music displayed before his Excellency, while he honoured the Hoifble 
Maharaja Jatindra Mohan Tagore Bahadur, o. s. i., with a visit at hia 
residence at Pathuriaghata in 1875. He has still small Taluks in Zilla 
Midnapur and Banknra, and has no son but a nephew, named Pran 
Krishna Gosvami, aged 29 years. 


XVIL-MONGHYR. 

(Principal Families). 

THE GIDliOUU RAJ FAMILY. 

The Rajas ok Gionoun, by Cnste Chetri, belong to the Chandrail 
Class, who tT^aco their origin to Ohandra, i. o,, the jMoon, and are 
tl\creforo called “ Ohandra Bftngshya” or of the Lunar Race. They 
hro descended from Attii, Budh, and the illustrious Sisupal of Chandarl 
and the Rnja Purmal of Mohuba. The ancestor of Bickram Sing, the 
progfintor of Uub Raj, hft Mohaha and hcttled at Bardi. From Bardi 
ho came with a large retinue on pilgrimage to Baidyanaih in tlie year 
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475 B. 0., where he hilled the Chief of the t'lboriginal Hill tribes, and 
accepted the rule of the principality of Gidhour, where he permanently 
established himself and his people. Several generations after him, 
Raja Puranmal built the temple of Baidyanath, and conferred on the 
Pandas or priests of the shrine gifts of se7eral villages and lands wliich 
they still enjoy. 

In the year 1068 Hijri, Raja Dalian Sing obtained a firman from 
the Emperor Shah Jehau for valuable gervices rendered to Solaiman, 
the Emperor’s grandson, in quelling the rebellion of Sujah Subadar of 
Bengal, who had made his last stand in the Fortress of Monghyr. 
This firman which was sealed and signed by Shah Jehau and hia son, 
Dara Shekoh, is still extant. In it the hereditary title of Raja was 
confirmed to the head of the family. Five generations after him 
Gopal Sing became Raja, and with him in the year 1798 the permanent 
settlement of the Raj was made by the British Government. 

Raja Gopal Sing was the grandfather of Maharaja Sir Jay Mangal 
Sing Bahadur, k. c, s. i., who is the present head of the house, and has 
from the beginning of his career directed his attention to the improve¬ 
ment of the Raj which is at present greatly extended and improved. 
He has largely subscribed to the Charitable and Religious institutione 
in the Bhagalpur Division in land and money, and made free gifts of 
lands to Government for Roads eis well as for the Railway, so far as it 
passes through bis estates. 

During the Sonthal insurrection be rendered v.aluable services to 
Government for which titles and Kkilata were conferred on him. When 


the Sepoy Mutiny broke out he also assisted the Government with sepoy $ 
and sowars in protecting several places in the District of Beliar, and 
did all he could to disperse the fugitive rebels from that part of the 
country. He boldly encountered them in an ongagoment, and put 
them to flight. In short, he supported all the rqeasuves of Government, 
during that eritical juncture with all his personal and here<lifary 
influence. In recognition of these services he received the title of 

‘^M iharaja Bahadur,” and was invested wdh the insignia of a Knight 

Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. A 

Jaghir was also granted to him in the year 1864. 
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uring tbo Bengal Famine, his services attracted the attention of 
Government, and the title of Maharaja was ordered to be extended to 
his son. Subsequently in the year 1877 at the Imperial Assemblage of 
Delhi, where the Maharaja Sir Jay Mangal Sing was present, the title 
tJ Maharaja was made hereditary in his family. He was present at 
the landing of His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales in Calcutta, 
who treated him with marked distinction. 

Maharaja Sir Jay Mangal Sing Bahadur, K. o. 8. i., has made over 
Ills Raj to his eldest, son, Maharaja Sew Pershad Sing Bahadur, who 
is conducting the affairs of the estates most satisfactorily under the 
able instructions of his old, respected and experienced father. 




(Other Familica), 

SHAH MOHSIN AU AND HIS FAMILY. 

SHA.n Mohbin Ali, aged 75 years, is the present Sijjada Nishan of 
the House of Shah Tajuddin in Dilawarpu^ Mongliyr ; and his younger 
brother Shah Wajid Ali is 65 years old. Shah Mohain Ali holds several 
Zamindaries in the Pargannas, Monghyr, Bulya, Nagpur, Ahmadpur, 
Malda, and in Patna District, yielding an income of Ra. 60,000, per 
annum. 

The family history of Shah Mohsin Ali begins with Hazrat 
Mowlauah Shah Mustaffa Safi, a man of learning and highest respect¬ 
ability ; he was a native of Seistan, a town of Persia. The fame of his 
vast learning, and the high distinction in whicli he was held, reached 
the Court of the Emperor Jelaluddin Akbar. 

He was invited to the Emperor’s Palace in Delhi; valuable pre¬ 
sents ill the gliape of Khilats were given to him in addition to a hand- 
Komo paying Jfxghir. He was principally employed in imparting edu¬ 
cation, hut this was not the only thing he had to do; ho was always 
consulted on political matters and his opinion was not merely asked for, 
but was adhered to. When the Afghans revolted in Bengal and Behar, 
Muhammad Momim Khan went out with h large array to subdne them, 
but seeing their superiority in numbers, he asked the Emperor to come 
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out in person. The Emperor visited the East, accorapaiiiQd by Shah 
Mustaflfa Safi, and a large body oF armed men. Shah Mustaffa Safi 
distinguished himself; he was valiant and possessed a considerable 
degree of military skill. While in the East he heard the great name 
of Hazrat Shah Alladad Arafeen, who was a man celebrated for bis piety; 
Mustaffa Safi wished much to meet this holy man, and to abandon all 
ambition for wealth and honour. His intentions were communicated 
to the Emperor, who, as well as Muhammad ]Momim Khan, were im¬ 
portunate for the Safi to continue wdth them, offering him grants and 
high honours. The Safi took neither the one nor the other, but came 
down to Monghyr to meet this renowned religious devotee. The meet¬ 
ing of Safi with Hazrat Shah Alladad Arafeen was one of considerable 
and respectful ceremony, he kissed the Hazrat’s feet, and asked him 
a question in Arabic. The Hazrat at once understood him, and looking 
at him, Safi became insensible. Shah Mustaffa Safi revived after a 
minute and thenceforward became the disciple of the Hazrat, whom he 
venerated as the Saint of Saints. The great Alladad convened a meet^ 
ing of respectable men, and in their presence made him Sijjada Nishan, 
by dressing his head wfith a turban, and presenting him with rosaries, 
&c. Mustaffa Safi died on the 4th day of Zilhij 1050 Hijra, and his 
remains were interred in Dilwarpnr. Shah Shurpuddin Ghous, his son, 
succeeded him; he walked in the footsteps of his father, and w^as remark¬ 
able for his charity and kindness towards the poor. I’he Emperor, 
Arungzebe Allumgir heard of his renown and made him considerable 
presents in land and money; ho hesitated much in accepting.the daily 
allowance fixed for him by the Emperor, but subsequently complied 
with a view to relieving the poor. He died on the 7th day of the 
Mohurrum 1070 Hijri; he left one son, Shah Tajiiddin Ghous, who 
inherited all the good qualities of his father. His death took place on 
the 1st day of Rajjub 1110 Hijri, leaving behind him one son, Shah 
Musnud Ali, to sit on the Qaddi. Musnud Ali died on the 28th Zekinda 
1147 Hijri, leaving as his successor his son, Shah Budruddin, who 
dying on the 25th fiaffer 1185 Hijri, was snoceoded by his son, Shah 
Jowad Ali. He died on the 3rd day of theMohurrem 1225. His son 
Wes Shah Ahmed Ali, during the latter part of whose life, the daily 
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fwance which afterwards wae granted by the Goverumeut was stop^ 
ped, and his estates were resumed and settled with him. Shah Ahmed 
Ali died on the 25th day of Kulinul Awul 1251, and left four sons, Shah 
Ahsun Ali, Shah Mohsin Ali, Shah Hossein Ali, and Shah Wajid AU. 


After Shah Ahmed Ali’s death, Shah Ahsun Ali, the eldest son, suc¬ 
ceeded to the GaddL He died on the 1st day of Shaban 1268 Hijri, 
and the Gaddi was held by Shah Mohsin Ali, who at present is in 
charge of all the property and the Alms House in Dilawarpur. Shah 
Ahsun AU left four sons, Shah Gunnimit Hossein, Shah Latafeet 
Hossien, Shah Iradit Hossein and Shah Muhammad Azizuddin. 
Hossein Ali, one of Shah Ahmed Alis’ sons, died on the 14th Rubu-ua- 
Sani, 1271 Hijri, leaving behind him three sons, Shah Muhammad Ishaq, 
Shah Muhammad Ibrahim, and Shah Muhammad Yacub. The several 
ancestors of this family have been buried in one vault, situate in the 
family residence. 


The present members, senior and junior, live in commensality, and 
the household establishment, together with the public places built by 
the Monghyr Shahs, for the accommodation of the poor and others such 
as AliOS Houses, &c., which have undergone considerable improveineut, 
are still kept up after the manner of their ancestors, and the Monghyr 
Shah Sahibs are persona of acknowledged position and respectability. 


XVIIL—MURSHIDABAD. 

{Principal Families^ NoUes and Eminent Men), 

I.-THE CASIMBAZAR RAJ FAMILY. 

Op all the virtues, which adorn human nature, the highest and 
noblest form is developed in that tender and wakeful sympathy which 
prompts the discriminutc and yet liberal uau of wealth for the benefit 
of the less foiiiunate children of poverty. To relieve the dietresses 
and promote tlie moral and mental ail van cement of our feliovv-mea are 
acU ^yhit:h of tluunselve? couAtitutc a riglit to a higher order of 
nobility, than earthly kings oaa bo#tow or witiihold. The possesaoa 
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of wealth, when so ODiployed, is some compensation for the iuecjualities 
of fortune, which have grown out of the defective principles of our 
social system. Although charity is admittedly a leading trait of 
Hindu character, hardly any member of the great Hindu community 
of Bengal—perhaps of India—in the present generation has been so 
earnest and assiduous in tlie practice of it on so munificent a scale, and 
yet BO Bystematically, as tliat eminent lady, the Maharani Samamoyi, c.i., 
of Ihe Casimbazar Raj Family, who, in the substantial character of hor 
countless good works, can challenge comparison with the beneficent acts 
of the celebrated Rani Bhabani of Nator and the devout Ahalya Bai 
of Indore, 

The anoient, respectable and well-known Raj Family of Casimbazar 
Was founded, as is well known, by Babu (and afterwards Dewan) 
Krishna Kanta Nandi alias Kanta Babu who rose to greatnees, and 
attained wealth under the auspices of Mr. Warren Hastings, the first 
Governor General of Bengal, but the pre-eminently conspicuous 
position, which has been assigned to it by the common consent of 
tlie Government and the community of India, it owes entirely to 
the rare virtues and great public services of the excellent Alaharani 
Batiiamoyi, c. l., by whom it is now represented with so much lustro. 
While Mr. Hastings was Commercial Resident of the East India 
Company at Casimbazar. the brutil Saraj-ud-Dowlah, then Nawab Nazim 
of Bengal, ordered his topprehension at tho same time with the other 
English gentlemen of the station, who, less fortunate tliaii Mr. Hastings, 
were seized and put to death. It was at this moment of extreme 
danger that Kanta Baba interposed and saved Mr. Hustings' lift? by 
assisting him to escape and by keeping him in a place of con coal ment. 
This noble act of humanity, Mr. Hastings never forgot. When be 
became GoTemor General of Bengal in 1772, he api>ointed Kanta Baba 
hit Dewan, in which office the latter continued throughout the eutiio 
period of Mr. Hastings’ aiimiaistration, 

lilr. Hastings bestowed upon Dewan Krishna Kanta Nundi fn 
recognition of many acti'of loyalty and of the good f^ervicos dorc by 
him to Government a Jvfjhir^ named Dooha BcJiara, bltuated in the 
DisUiots of Ohazipur and Azimghar, and conRrred on hie son Loke Nath 
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the title of Raja Bahadur. In Pous 1195 b. g., or 1788 a. d., Dewaii 
Krishna Kanta died, leaving his son Raja Loke Nath Roy Bahadur to 
inherit his property. 

Raja Loke Nath Roy Bahadur represented the Casimbazar House 
for 13 years during the last half of which period he suffered from an 
incurable disease. He died in Bysack 1211 b. s., or 1804 a. d. ; and 

his estates passed to his son, Hari Nath, then an infant of one year 
only. 

In 1227 B. 8 ., or 1820 A. n., Kuraar Hari Nath attained his majority 
and received by a Sannad from Earl Amherst, dated the 26th February 
1825, the title of Raja Bahadur. Among tlie more prominent acts of 
his liberality, we find that ho contributed the munificent sum of 
Rs. 20,000, towards the establishment of the late Hindu College, and 
extended an unstinted patronage to Sanskrit learning which flourished 
in Casimbazar during his time. On his'death in the mouth of 
Augrahayan 1239. b. s., or 1832. a. d., his only son, Kissen Nath, came 
in to the succession. 

Kumar Kissen Nath attained his majority in 1247 B, s., or 1840 
A. »., and the title of Raja B.ahadur was conferred on him in the year 
1841, during the administration of Lord Auckland. The young Raja 
was a great patron of learning under a strong conviction that education 
was above all things calculated, if properly directed, to promote the 
moral and material welfare of his country and the restoration of his 
countrymen to that intellectual position, which they had enjoyed in the 
long past ages of Native rule. While personally taking an active and 
intelligent part in the educational movements of his time, neither was 
he slow to recognize the merits of such as had rendered conspicuous 
service to the cause of edm atiou. When David Hare, the apostle of 
education died, he anticiiuted the wishes of his enlightened countrymen 
by convening a public meeting at the Tln^atro of the Calcutta Medical 
College for the purpose of taking measures to perpjtaate the memory 
of that eminent philanthropist ;:nd groat and real friend of the Indian 
people. In that movement he took a Ic I ’.ing share and voted for a 
Btatuo of David Hare, towards which he contributed the larirest subs- 
eriptioD. Bub his oulightonod public spirit, impulsive as it often 
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to be, did not lead him to overlook tlie merits of the men, who 
served him or co-operated with him in his good works ; and, it is well 
known that Raja Kissen Nath on one occasion bestowed the munificent 
gift of a la^h of Rupees on the late Raja Digambar Mitter, c. 8. l., a 
distinguished and well-known member of the Hindu community in 
Bengal, 

Raja Kissen Nath Roy Bahadur, the husband of Maharani 
SaVnamoyi, died by his own hand on the 31st of October, 1844 At the 
time of this melancholy event, the property of the Kasimbazar Raj was 
taken under attachment, and Raja Kissen Nath’s widow was left to the 
bare possession of a small share of Stridhone^ out of which, by prudent 
and economical management, she succeeded in defraying the heavy 
but necessary expenses of her position. 

Shortly afterwards, however, the Maharani instituted a suit in the 
late Supreme Court against the Hon’ble East India Company, for the 
recovery of her husband’s estates which the Company had taken posses¬ 
sion of under a will said to havo been executed by the late Raja. It 
having boon proved on evidence, that Raja Kissen Nath was uf unsound 
mind at the time ho made the will, the Court decreed the suit in tho 
Maharani’s favour. The Estates attached to the Casimbazar Raj wore 
at the time the Maharani entered upon possession, almost in a state of 
anarchy, heavily encumbered with debt and unable to yield even their 
normal income. But her own prudont administration of her affairs 
effectively aided by the hearty and disinterested exertions of her Dowan, 
Rajib Lochan Roy Bahadur, unrivalled for tho spotless integrity of hia 
character and his perfect knowledge of Znmindari management, resturod 
the estates to such a fiouriahing condition that, with the most comfort¬ 
able and contented tenantry in Bengal, they are now yielding an 
annual income more than sufficient to sustain the dignity of tho highest 
rank, even in the British peerage, 

Mahaiuni Sornamoyi, c. i., was ton in Bhatakul, a village in the 
District of Bardwan in Augrahayau 1234 B.rs., or 1827 a. d., and waa 
married in Bysack 124& b, a, or 1838 a, d. Her extensive estates are 
scattered over the Districts of Murshidabad, Rajahahye, Pabnii^ 

DiDujpur, Malda, Rongpur, Bogra, Faiidpur, Jessore, Nadija, Bardwan 
43 
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■^wra and tlie 24,-Parganna3 in Bengal, and in the Districts of Ghazipur 
and Azimghar in the North-Western Provinces, She also o^vns landed 
property both in Calcutta and its suburbs. Her largest Zamindari is 
Farganna. Baharhander in Eangpur. But a historical association, ever 
memorable in our annals is attached to her Zamindari in Nadiya, iu 
which lies the field of Plassey, the scene of that glorious battle, which 
decided the fate of India by precipitating the fall of the Moghal 
jampiie and by contributing within less than a century to the complete 
ascendancy of British rule from Cape Comorin to Peshawar. 

In recognition of her devoted loyalty, her numerous works of 
public utility and her almost unlimited charities, the title of “ Maharani” 
was conferred on her on the lOth August, 1871 (7ide Calcutta Gazette 
of that date). She received the Sannad on the 13th October of the 
same year at a Darbar, held in the Casimbazar Kojbari, the then com- 
uaissloner Mr. Moloney presiding* 

So signal and conspicuous have been her public spirit, liberality, 
and philanthropy, that, at about the time of her investiture mth her 
present title, the Englishman Newspaper of Calcutta not unjustly placed 
her on tho same scale of transcendent merit with the present Baroness 
Bardett Conti’s of England. 

As a further mark of the high estimation in which tho Maharani 
was held by the Government and in special recognition of the great 
services rendered hy her during the famine of 1874, tho Government on 
the 12th March 1875 set aside the prescriptive usage in such cases, and 
publicly pledged itself to extend to any person she might choose to 
adopt as her heir the title of Maharaja, so that the family, which sho 
has illustrated by her unwearying philanthropy and her irrepressible 
public spirit, might be maintained in suitable dignity during succeeding 
generations {JTide Calcutta Gazette). 

But tho tide of public honours had only set in. In January, 1878, 
{Vide India Gazette) she was made a Member of the Imperial Order of 
tho Crown of India, among other ladion of the highest ranks of the 
Jinglieh nobility, who were comprised iu the first nominations to this 
newly-creatcd Order, and on tlie 14th August of th«Tt year received, at 
a Darbar, held in the CaBimbazar Rajbari from Mr, Peacock, the 
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missioner of tlie Presidency Division, the Insignia of tliat Exalted 
Order together with the Royal Letters Patent. She is the only Native 
lady in Bengal who has received this high distinction. ^ 

The entire address of Mr. Peacock to Maharani Sarnamoyi as also 
her appropriate speech on this occasion, published in the “ Englishman'' 
the 22nd August, 1878, are given below: — 


I have been deputed by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, who regrets his inability to do it in person, to deliver to you, 
in tho Queen's name, the Insignia of the Imperial Order of the Crown 
of India which Her Majesty has been pleased to confer upon you as a 
mark of her royal favour and esteem. 

♦ 2. Your appointment to the Order is in recognition of the public spirit as 
well as of the munificent charity you have at all times and in so many ways dis¬ 
played. There are doubtless many who hear me to-day, who are far better 
acquainted than I am, not only with your good deeds, but with the manner in 
which your vast estates are managed, but there may be some who are not so well 
informed on these points, and who, whUo knowing your reputation for charity, 
have but an idea of its scope or of its nature. Under these circumstances it will 
not, I think, be out of place if I mention a few of those acts of bcnevoloueo 
and liberality which have procured for you this signal mark of Her Majesty the 
Empress’s approbation. It would not bo difficult for me to recount the doings 
of your long past years, which have, with those- that. have followed, made your 
life One long act of charity. It will be sufficient for my purpose if 1 coufino 
myself to the history of the last few years. Turning to these, I have found 
the following instances of your liberality, and I allude to those particularly 
because they servo to illustrate what I have already 'feaid about the wideness of 
its scope. 

lu 1871-72 you contributed Ra. 3,000 to the Chittagong Sailors’Horae; 
Rs. 1,000 to the Midnapur High School; Rs. 1,000 to the Calcutta ChanJni 
Hospital; Rs. 1,000 to tho improvement of the river Bhoirab in Jossor : Rs. 1,000 
to the relief of distress in Murshidabad. 

In 1872-73 you gave Rs. 1,500 to tho Bethune Female School ; Rs. 500 to 
the Bogra Institution ; Rs. 8,000 to the new Native Hospital; Rs. 1,600 to the 
relief of sufferers from epidemic fever, and Rs. 1,000 to the constructiou o€ tlie 
Baharamganj road. 

In 1874-75, you contributed, amongst other things, upwards of alaok^nd 
ten thousand Rupees towards the relief of distrosa in Murshidaba^l, Dinajpur) 
Bogra, Pabna, 21-Pargana9, Nadiya, and Bardwan. 

The following year you gave Rs. 10,000 to tho Berhampore College; Rs, 'b,000 
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to the Eaishahi lladrasBa ; Rs. 2,000 to the Kattnk College ; Bs. 500 to the Garo 
Hills Dispensary. 


In 18TG-77, you contributed Ks. 1,000 to the Calcutta Female School, estab¬ 
lished by Miss MUman ; Re. 4,000 to the Rangpur High School; Rs. 1,000 to tho 
Aligarh College ; Rs. 14,000 to the Calcutta Zoological Garden ; Rs. 8,000 to the 
Association of famine in Calcutta ; Rs, 3,000 to the sufferers from the cyclone 
in Bakarganj. Finally, daring the past year, you have given Rs. 11,121 for pur¬ 
chasing warm clothing for tho poor; Rs. 600 to the Jangiporo dispensary; 
Rs. 10,000 to the Madras Famine Relief fund ; Rs. 1,000 to the Temple Native 
Asylum ; Rs. 500 to the Howrah dispensary ; Rs. 3,000 to the Calcutta Oriental 
Beminary ; Ea, 1,000 to the sufferers by fires which occurred in Nadiya and 
Bankura; Rs. 500 to the Calcutta District Charitable Society ; Rs. 1,000 to the 
McDonald Indian Association ; Rs. 1,000 to Miss Feudal’s Institution for fallen 
women. 

Such is a rather long but by no no means an exhaustive list of your bene¬ 
factions during the past few years. I say that is by no moans a comprehensive 
list, because I have purposely omitted from it many items such as subscriptioua 
to memorials and tho like, that would not be mentiouod here. 

Considerable as the list is, aggregating above Rs. 2,00,000, it is largely exceeded 
by the small donations to School libraries, Dispensaries and to the relief of the 
poor and distressed during the same period, which amount to more than 3 lacs 
of Rupees. Thus during the years to which I have referred, you have contribu¬ 
ted nearly 6 J lakhs of rupees to works of charity and public utility which does 
not fall short of your entire income. Large, however, as this amount 

undoubtedly is, it is not so much as tho manner in which it has been given that 
makes it conspicuous. In-^thia country we arc accustomod to see a good deal of 
what I may call spasmodic money-giving whore large sums are frcqueutly given 
to purposes no doubt very good and very useful, but which are aided not so much 
Wcause they are so as because the donors hope to bring thoir names before tho 
public, or obtain some future reward. This has not been your case. You have 
not l.ocn content to wait till you were asked to give, but have taken steps to 
ensuro worthy objocta for assistance being brought to your notice, and have then 
given liberally, hoping for uotUing in return. In a word, your chrr;‘y has been 
Bu' h as Bpiiegs from a simple uuoslontatioug desire to do goud, where the left 
hand kuoweth not what the right hand doclh ; which is aa admirable T fear it 
is uncommon. Of ibe maurtgement of your largo esialos, lying in no less than 
ten dwtricts in Bengal and tho North*Westorn. Frovinces, I need say but little. 
In Liiis you have always takeu an r.clivo pare and hare ruanifested an acqualnt- 
Aiice with detail and an aptitude for bin iness generally, almost if not quite 
without purallol among pcT.f.ouB of yuur ecx in this country. The corigeqnenco 
lb that, fade a by your able advisor, Babu Brjii J^chuu Rai, you have, whlU 
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Becuriog the rents to which you are justly entitled, done so without harassing 
or oppressing you^ rayats and have thus escaped those difficulties and complications 
into which so many laud-owners have of late years fallen. For myself I need 
not say that the duty which I am called upon to perform to-day is one that gives 
. mo great pleasure : for both as Magistrate of the 24-Parganas and as Commissioner 
of the Dacca Division, I have had on more than one occasion reason to thank you 
for assistance freely and liberally given on projects which I had in view ; and I 
cannot let this opportunity pass without thanking you for the aid you afforded to 
the spfferors from that fearful calamity which on the 31st October 1876 swept over 
the southern portion of the district of Backiu-ganj, carrying death and destruc¬ 
tion with it, and leaving behind it distress and misery, from which it will be long 
before the sufferers fully recover. It now only remains for me, Alaharani, to hand 
to you the insignia of the order to which Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint 
you, with the congratulatory letter of His Excellency the Yiceroy and His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and to express the hope that you may live 
long in all prosperity to enjoy the honour you have now attained and which yon 
have worthily deserved,’ 


After the address was over, the Commissioner handed over the 
insignia, together with the two congratulatory letters, one from Hia 
Excellency the Viceroy, and the other from His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, to the Maharani and then resumed his seat. The 
Maharani returned a very appropriate reply, couched in language befit¬ 
ting her rank and sex. She very feelingly expressed her deep gratitude, 
mingled with loyalty, for the great honour which Her Majesty the 
Empress of India has done her by appointing her to the Imperial Order 
of the Crown of India, andmost humbly hoped that the favour shown 
to her by Her Majesty the Empress of India, by His Excellency the 
Governor Genei'al of India, by Ilia Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, and generally by all the Government officials from the Cominis- 
siouer downwards, might continue unabated. In concluaion, she ex¬ 
pressed her regret that the utter ignorance on her part of the English 
language, and the very imperfect knowledge of Bengali on the part of 
the European ladies who favoured her with their presence, should 
Lave stood in the vvay of free interchange of mutual thoughts.’* 

It will be seen that Mr. Peacock has given an account of Maharani 
Sarnamoyi’s extensive charities up to the year 1876-77, shewing an 
estimated expeucUtuie of eleTeu of Hupoes 09 various good 
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purposes. To tliis sum may safely be added some ZaMs of Rupees more, 
as the ilaharani’s coutributions to purposes of both public and private- 
charities down to the present time. 

ACTS OF RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCE, CHARITY, PUBLIC UTILITY, &c., 
COMPILED FROM ORAL REPORTS.* 

On the occasion of Mahara Sanh^iranti which falls every year in the month 
of January she celebrates the Hindu ceremony called Annamern.{ that is to say) 
she raises a mountain of rice containing some thousands of maunds with other 
materials similar in proportiou, such as, OJiee, Daly sugar, sweatmeats of different 
sorts, vegetables, and cloths, which after the due performance of the ceremony 
she distributes not only to Brahmans and Fakirs hMt, to all classes of poor people. 
On this occasion she gives away shawls and broadcloths to a large number of 
Pandits Brahmans of different districts in Bengal, and blankets io Nag as and 
Fakirs for the purpose of protecting them from the cold. 

At the Makahishuva SanJcaranti of the Hindus which generally falls every 
year in the mouth of April, she distributes metallic OharaSy cloths and money to 
Brahmans. Feeds also a large number of paupers. 

During the Durga Puja she distributes handsome annual gifts, called Bar- 
shiks to numerous Brahmans and Pandits of Bengal and feeds a considerable 
numUr of poor and helpless people. Her presents to her servants and depend¬ 
ents on this occasion are also great. As a pious Hindu lady of the modern time 
she gives hu-gc sums to BrahmanSy &c., who apply to her for pecuniary aid to 
celebrate the Durga Puja at their own hou^ios. 

During the time of other Hindu feotivals, viz., such as, Syama Paja, Dola 
Jhxdnay Janmastovdy Rathy &c., her expenses are very great. On. the Syama 
Puja night she iLluminates the liajburi and performs the religious ceremony with 
gruudeur. 

As i'well known to the Hindus at large she has always os-^isted with her 
purse such people ol the poor chvKti as are unable to give their daughters in 
marriage, to celebrate the 8radha ceremony of their deceased parents or to give 
Paita^ i. c., t’-icrifioial thi<rud to their sons. She has also in several instances 
relievea many perF.'»ne from debts, involving theioss of their paternallunu^e or 
proporty unJi r decrees of the Civil Courts. 

Rogai'dmg lic.r daily cimrity it is not a matter of cxa^;'gorfttion to ^ay, Ihrs.tsho 
puppllci. coo'ccil food and distributes grains, c>c,, to unnumborEct beggars without 
diitiiiOtion of <-;estc or orcoJ. 




It It aot \ > be -od that this f slumsis lu r e-juntleas acts c>*= ctmiitv - 
it i.-f compilcil fium laer j .ral vctmrlF, which c re:mhcd the author Aioi 
pilcf, and liavc bucn adopted by him lifiei carci u. vcrificaiion. 
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As a great friend of education she provides opportunities of instruction for 
■several orphans whom she also supplies with food, lodging, clothing, books and 
schooling fees. Several students are to bo still found prosecuting their studio3 in 
the Berhampur College under her auspices. In her encouragement of Sanskrit 
learning she supports several Sanskrit Tola or Schools in different parts of Bengal. 
Like Ivaja Krishna Chandra Roy of Nadiya she entertains a high regard for 
Pandits well versed in the Sanskrit language. She encourages them liberally and 
provides them with eiifficieut funds to manage private schools, called Toles, for the 
diffusion of sound Sanskrit learning amongst her countrymen. She has given tho 
munificent bequest of Rs. 8,050 for the establishment of four scholarships, in 
connection with the Sanskrit Title Examination. Being herself well versed 
in the Bengali language, she extends a discriminating patronage to Bengali 
authors. Many persons who have written small brochures on different subjects in 
Bengali have always been amply rewarded from her purse—nor has she overlooked 
^the claims of literary men, who have produced works in the English and other 
languages. To almost all the private schools existing in Bengal she annually 
makes handsome donations in money, books, and medals made of gold and silver 
for the encouragement of students. 

She has excavated numerous tanks and wells ; invariably contributed towards 
the relief of epidemic diseases, and always subscribed unstintedly to different 
private institutions to the establishment of dispensaries and schools and the cons* 
traction of roads and bridges. 

The Maharani has a great love for animals. She contributed a large sum to 
the Zoological Garden at-Calcutta, and the Government has dedicated a House to 
her called “Maharani Sarnamoyi’s House.’* 

When the great benefits she has conferred on the less happy classes 
of her countrymen and tho eminent example she sets to the local aristo¬ 
cracy and gentry are considered, the wish natuitilly arises that she may 
be spared for a long, long life in incessantly increasing prosperity to 
continue to be a priceless ornament to her sex and an inestimable bless¬ 
ing to the generation, which her generous virtues have redeemed from 
the prevailing taint of apathy to human distress and selfish interest¬ 
edness. Her deep sensibility, rare good-nature, sound judgment, and 
intensely benevolent disposition have combined to raise this excellent 
lady to an eminence, in which she stands solitary, almost unrivalled— 
still less surpassed among a race, overflowing, as a rule, with charity 
to all men. 

It is easy to see that Mahaiani Sarnamoyi’s nature is so utterly 
unselfish, and yet so warmly sympathetic that the mere een^e of Ibc 
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affords and the benefits she confers is the reward she most 
highly prizes. For public honours and for public applause men lay out 
wealth on quite a different system. But it so fortunately happens that 
her own good works have found her out; and her heroic spirit of cha¬ 
rity, so tender and yet so unwearying will bo upheld by public grati¬ 
tude as a burning example for as many ages, perhaps, as the number 
of her fellowmeu and women whom she has relieved from distress and 
want. Of such a life it can only be wished that it might be immortal; 
but since that wish would be vain, we only hope that at least it may 
be prolonged till it reckons years as numerous as good works she has 
already done and she may yet do. 

The purport of the following Sanskrit Sloka may bo justly and 
appropriately applied to Maharani Saruamoyi, c. i.:— 




Tile literal Bengali and English translations of the above are also 
given below : — 

Bengali. 

?1^1, ’tWal 

«[srr^^ 11 

English. 

Those who are sympathising, bountiful, elegant or beautiful, conti¬ 
nent or of subdued appetites and feelings, and philanthropic; are rare 
amongst mankind. 


Other eminent ladles in India have contributed with equal or cVen 
greater liboraUty to the construction and eudowoient of splendid or 
nuracrouB temples oonseorated to the worship of God. But it is to the 
Maharani Sarnarnoyis’ greater and more lasting credit that her worship 
of God baa taken the more practical and beneficial form of affording 
unceasingly from day to day throughout the years of her life subs- 
tautial relief for tlie wants of God’s suffering creatures. 

It hoe been already mentioned that Rai TUjib Lochan Roy Bahadur 
l>ocamc the Maharani's Dewan immediately after her succesaioa to the 
•iUtes of the Caaimbazar Raj. Rai Rajib Lochan Roy Bahadur in a 
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native of a village, named Tilli in Dacca, and seemed designed by 
nature to form the complement to the iVIaliarani^S character and to the 
great part she has taken in the promotion of good works in her native 


country. 

This rough sketch of the Maharaiii’S' life, \tou1i3, therefore^, be 
incomplete, if some account of her excellent Downn weife omitted in 
this work. We will, howev'or, g’ive separately a brief history of the life 
of Rai Rujih Lochau Rai Bahadur. 


II.—THIS JAGAT SETHIS FAMILY. 

Wk trace the history of this famous and wealthy family from Hira 
Hand Sah, who from Efagaur (Rajputana) came in 1653 first to Patna 
uud then settled at Murshidubud. He was called *• Sah** meaning 
banker, and had one son, Seth Maaik Cband, who succeeded him, and ona 
daughter Dhan Bai, who was married to Rai Uday Chand, 27th in 
descent from Dhaudul {vide the family history of Raja Sivu Prasad, 
O. 8. 1 ., of Benares). Seth Manik Chand having had no issue, adopted 
his sisteFs son Jagat Seth Fatah Chand, who was 28th in descent Lorn 
Dhandal. Fatah Chand obtained the title of “Jagat Seth'* from 
Muhammad Shah, the Emporop Of Delhi, for keying down tho price of 
grain in that city at the time of a great famine. Jagat, means, world, 
ajjd the compound word Jagat-Setli, moans, Seth of the world. “Seth** 
is a corruption of tho word “ Sveshth,** literally meaning great, but now 
used for banker, llenoo, the title of “ Jagat Seth** is now-a-days meant 
as tlie banker of the wliole wurld. 

Jagat Seth Fatah Chand enjoyed thehighest favour of the Empwor 
of Delhi and his Subettkir^, He was considered to be the richest 
person in India, and was higlily honoured by all clnases of meij. He and 
his descendants were in charge of the Royal Treasuries. They took 
large contracts of various kind, and were known to all as tho “ Imperial 
Bankers.’* 

Jagat Seth Fatah Chand died I 0 a^^ug two sons, Seth Daya Chand 
and Seth Anand Chand, of whom the former bad ono sou, named 
Maharaj Sarup Chand, and the Utter Jagat Seth Mahtab Rai. Theaf 
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Iwo cousins Maharaj Sarnp Oband and Jagat Seth Mahtab Rai rendered 
most valuable services to the Hon’ble East India Company. They 
voluntarily assisted Clive with all their means, power and strength. It 
is said, that the ladies of the family from an apprehension of being 
disgraced by the men of Nawab Kasim Ali Khan sat upon gunpowder 
with fire in their hands for the purpose of dying all together instead of 
submitting to any insult or falling into the hands of their enemies. 
Fortunately at this critical position Clive suddenly arrived and saved 
their lives, but Kasim Ali was not unsuccessful in carrying with him 
in his flight the two cousins Maharaj Sarup Chand and Jagat Seth 
Mahtab Rai. These two respectable personages are said to have been 
mercilessly killed by the cruel Nawab. They were attended by their 
faithful servant (Khidmatgar) Ohuni who could not be persuaded on 
any account to leave them, and when Kasim AU was shooting them 
with arrows he stood before them, so that, he fell first and then the 
two cousins. 

Maharaj Sarup Chand had three sons, Maharaj Udvant Chand, 
Seth Abhaya Chand and Seth Mihar Chand, The first had one son, 
named Maharaj Kirat Chand, who died childless. The second left one 
son, named Seth Dhankal Chand. Dhankal died leaving his son, Babu 
Gulal Chand, who hadflo issue. The third Mihar Chand died without 
a son. 

Jagat Seth Mahtab Rai had four sons, viz., SethSukhal Chand, 
Seth Sumer Chand, Jagatindra Seth Gulab Chand and Jagat Seth 
Kliushal Chand, of whom the first and third died childless. The fourth 
had one son Seth Gokul Chand who had no issue. The second Seth 
Sumer Chand left his only son Jagat Seth Harakh Chand, who had two 
sons, Jagat Seth Indar Chand and Seth Bishun Chand. The former 
died leaving his only son Jagat Seth Govind Chand. Goviud Chand 
died childless, but his widow bus adopted a sou who has not been 
acknowledged by Government. The latter Seth Bishun Chand left hia 
only s«)jj, dagal Seth Kishuu Chand, who is drawing a political pension 
of Rs. 600 per mensem, after the death of his cousin Jagat Seth Govind 
Ciu'.nd, io whom Government aKhignod a penbiou of Rs. 1,200, on hii 
iittviiig made a petition to that effect. 
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Jagat Sefcli Kisbun Cband has no son. He is a very pious man, 
and now resides with Kaja Siva Prasad, c. s. i., of Benares, where he 
intends to pass the remaining part of bis life. 

The Jagat Seths of Murshidabad had no zamindaries worth noticing, 
but they had firms throughout India, and carried on business on an exten¬ 
sive scale like the best European Banking Corporations of the present 
time. There was a day when Clive offered to them what he possibly 
could, but they were at that time so very rich that they declined to 
accept any thing from him. But, alas! those days are gone, one of 
them named above being reduced to comparative poverty, is now depend¬ 
ing on a pension the Government bestowed in benevolent consideration 
for the fallen fortunes of this great family. 

The Jagat Seths are by caste Jains, They established several Jain 
temples, but since three or four generations, Baishnavi gods have been 
introduced into their family. There was a time when they made images 
of their family gods out of the most precious stones, such as, emeralds, 
rubies, &c. 

Though they are now reduced to comparative poverty and bad 
circumstances, yet they are still reckoned to be the most honourable 
among the rich and poor people of this country. 


III.—THE NIZAM AT FAMILY OF BENGAL. 

The Nizaraat or the Viceroyalty of Bengal, the richest province 
in India, which has rightly been described by Muhammadan authors as 
the Paradise of Nations,” was long regarded by the greatest and moat 
influential men in the Imperial Court of Delhi, as a prize worth winning 
and wearing. But its distance from Delhi and tlie reputed unhealthi¬ 
ness of the Province, deterred a great number of the aspirants for it 
from incurring the inconveniences and risks of what was generally looked 
upon SIS‘‘exile.” It was during the Viceroyalty of Ali Verdi Khan, 
a Chief of Afghan or Pathan extraction, and of great military talents^ 
who had forcibly occupied the Masnad at Murshidabad, that the 
English nation formed their first settloment in Bengal under n Jlnnan 
of the Emperor of Delhi. 
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li Verdi, who knew the v^Jne of trade, patronized and encouraged 
the English merchants. But his grandson, the infamous Suraj-ud- 
Dowlah, who was the reverse of Ali Verdi’s character, was as decided 
an enemy of the English nation ; and his liarsh and oppressive proceed¬ 
ings, culminating in the massacre of the Black Hole, which closed for 
the time the continuance of tho British settlement in Bengal, led to 
the battle of Plassey, which eventually resulted in the final overthrow 
of the Moghal Empire in India, 


After the decisive battle of Plassey and the deposition of the exe¬ 
crable tyrant Nawab Suraj-ud-Dowlah, his Commander-in-chief Meer 
Jalfier Ally Khan, was created by Clive, the Nawab Nazim of Bepgal, 
Behar and Orissa. 

During the time of Moer Jaffier, pr, in 1758, the Shahzada, after¬ 
wards Shah Allum, having, in consequence of some dispute with his 
father, the Emperor Aalum Geer II. fled from Delhi, entered into a league 
with the Subadars of Oudh and Allahabad for the conquest of the 
Lower Provinces. The Prince advanced into Behar with about 40 000 
men, and laid seige to Patna. 

Meer Jaffier was greatly alarmed by the Prince’s advance, and at 
his solicitation Clive marched with all the force he could muster to tho 
relief of Patua; but ere he reached that place, the Shahzada’s army had 
almost entirely dispersed. 

On Clive’s return the Nabob M«cr Jaffler granted him as a jagheor, 
the quit rent, about three lakhs per annum, which the Company had 
agreed to pay for tho Zamindari of Calcutta. 

In J759 an Armament of seven ships from Batavia unexpectedly 
made its appearance in the mouth of the river, Jaffier Ally had secretly 
encouraged the Dutch to send this force. Being afraid of the power of 
the English, ho wished to balance that of the Dutch against it, wliilo the 
latter were eager to share in the wealth whicli the British had acquired 
in Bengal. Clive, though sensible of the responsibility he would incur 
by attacking the forces of a friendly power, was satisfied that if he 
allowed the Batavmn Armament to join the garrison at Cliinsnrah, 
tho Nabob would ti:row Iiimaolf into the a.ms of bis new allies, and 
t)ie EnglLsh ascoudauey in Bengal would be exposed to Bcrious daigar. 
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To prevent this, he obtained froin the fears of \he Nabob a Mandate, 
directing the aewlj-arrived Armament to leave the river. Under the 
authority of this order, and the pretext of enforcing it, Clive caused 
the Dutch to bo attacked both by land and water. They were com- 
plotely defeated on both, and all their sliips were taken. A convention 
was then signed, by which the Dutch agreed to pay indemnification few 
losses, and the English to restore the ships and property. 

An agreement was at the same time made between the Nabob and 
the Dutch, which was guaranteed by the Governor in Council of Fort 
William. 

To meet his pecuniary engagements, Jaifier had recourse to the 
severest exactions. He resigned himself to unworthy favorites; and it 
became necessary to dispose him in favor of his son-in-law, Meer Kossim 
Ally Khan, with whom a Treaty was concluded on 27th September 1760. 
By this Treaty the British obtained possession of Bardwan, Midnapur, 
and Chittagong. 

Serious disputes arose between Meejr Kossim and the English regard¬ 
ing the right of the servants of tbs Company to trade and to have 
their goods passed free of duty, which led at last to war. Negociationa 
vrere opened with Meer Jaffier, and on 10th July 1763 a Treaty was 
executed between him and the Company. Meer Kossim, after sustaining 
a series of defeats, and revenging himself by the murder of his English 
prisoners, fled toOudh, and eventually to Delhi, where he died in great 
indigence and obscurity in 1777. 

Ill 1761<, Meer Jaffier agreed in addition to the sums for which he 
had contracted in the recent Treaty, to pay five lakhs a month towards 
the expense of the war then being carried on against the Vizier of 
Oudh, 80 long as it lasted. ^ 

Meer Jaffier died in January 1765, and was succeedad by his son 
Nnjum-6-Dowla, with whom a new Treaty was formed, by which tb^ 
Company took the Military defence of the country entirely into itn o\vn 
bands, and among other conditions the Nabob bound himself to appoint# 
by the advice of the Governor and Council, a Deputy to conduct the 
Government, and not to be removed without the consent of the 
Council. 
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In 1764, Suja-o-Dowla, the Vizier of Oudh, under the prelonce of 
assisting Meer Kossim Ally, had invaded Behar, but his army was com¬ 
pletely routed, and the Vizier was obliged to throw himself on the genero¬ 
sity of the English. The whole of his dominions was restored to him, 
except Allahabad and Corah, which were given to the Emperor of Delhi, 
who, on his part, conferred the Dewani of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa 
on the Company, by Imperial Firmaund; the English becoming security 
for the regular payment of twent 3 "-six lakhs a year by the Nabob, and 
agreeing to allow the Nabob, the annual sum of 53,86,131 Sicca Rupees 
for the support of the Nizamut. 

Nujum 6-Dowla died on 8th May 1766, and was succeeded by 
his brother Syef-6-Dowlab, a youth of sixteen. A Treaty was formed 
with him, by which he ratified the Treaties formerly concluded with his 
father and brother, and tlie Company agreed to support him in the 
Nizamut, and to allow him an annual stipend of 41,86,131 Rupees. 

Syef-6-Dowla was succeeded in 1770 by his brother Mobarik-6-Dowla, 
with whom a new Engagement was made. By this engagement the 
Nabob’s stipend was fixed at 31,81,991 rupees. This is the last Treaty 
which was formed with the Nabob. The office of Subadar had now 
become merely a nominal one, all real power having passed into the hands 
of the Company. In 1772, the stipend was reduced to sixteen lakhs 
a year, at which rate it is paid to this day.” * 

Mobarik-6-Dowla was successively followed by Delair Jang, Syad 
Zynool Ahdun Khan oorf Ali Jah, Syad Ahmed Ali Khan oorf Wala 
Jah, and Syad Mobaruck Ali Khan oorf Humayoon Jah, of whom we 
do not know any thing of importance. 

The present titular Nawab Nazim, His Highness Moontazem-ool- 
moolk Mohsen-ood-Dowla Faredoon Jah Syad Monsoor Ali Khan 
Bahadur Naarat Jang, aged 52 years, succeeded his father Syad 
Mobaruck Ali Khan oorf Humayoon Jah. 

During the time of the present Nawab Nazim or in 1873, the affairs of 
the Nizamut fell into such confusion that the Government were obliged 
to appoint a commission, consisting of the late Mr. F. L. Beaufort, 


* Aitchlson^s Treaties, Vol. I., page 8*6, 18C2. 
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tlxo Bengal Civil Service, and the late Nawab* Amir Ai Khan 
Bahadur to arrange for the liquidation of the Nawab’s debts, and 
to ascertain the value of the jewels and other immovable property, 
held by the Government for the purpose of supporting his dignity. By 
the Act, constituting the Commission, the titular Nawab and his sue- - 
cesaors on the Masnad were declared incapable of contracting any pecu¬ 
niary obligations. 

The present Nawab Kazim Syad Monsoor Ali Khan Bahadur, 
Nasrat Jang has been for years and is still residing in England—being 
represented in India just now by his eldest living son and heir apparent 
Nawab Ali Kudr Syad Hussan Ali Mirza Bahadur, 

The names of all the sons of the present Nawab Nazim are given 
below: — 


let—Nawab AH Kudr Syad Hussau 
Ali Mirza Bahadur. 

2nd—Nawab Wala Kudr Syad Hussau 
All Mirza Bahadur. 

8rd—Prince Humayoon Kudr Syad 
Muhammad Ali Mirza Bahadur. 

4th—Prince Soria Kudr Syad Muham¬ 
mad Taki Mirza Bahadur. 

6th—Prince Asman Kudr Syad Asad 
Ali Mirza Bahadur. 

6th—Prince Soliman Kudr Syad Wahed 
Ali Mirza Bahadur. 

7lh—Prince Falluk Kudr Syad Nasir 
Ali Mirza Bahadur. 


8th—Prince Khoorshed Kudr Syad 
Iskander Ali Mirza Bahadur, 
9th—Prince Dara Kudr Syad Khakan 
Mirza Bahadur. 

10— Prince Khusro Kudr Syad Burham 

Mirza Bahadur. 

11— Prince KaooB Kudr Syad Farhad 

Mirza Bahadur, 

12— Prince Aujum Kudr Syad Daood 

Mirza Bahadur. 

13— Hatim Kudr Syad Kdikaoog Mirza 

Bahadur. 

14— Prince Syad JoKar Mirza Bahadur, 

15— Prince Syad Baker Mirza Bahadur, 


Ve do not know how far it is correct, that the Nawab Nazim, besides 
his pension receives special grants for his personal allowance during his 
residence in England, for his winter and summer clothing, for Uie 
inarriagea of his children, for religious festivals, and a laJcU of Rupees 


* Lone: before Nawab Amir Ali Khan Bahadur, Roja Sita Nath Bose Bahadur 
and Ruja Prasanna Narayan Dev Bahadur of the Sava bazar Kaj Family, Calcutta, 
Were also respectively appointed He wans of the Nizamat, 
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at the birth of each child to provide for its milk. In addition to these, 
the following monthly allowances have been also asaign<Hl for the 
princes. 


Eldest son and representative 
Second 6oq ... 

Three Sons at Rs> 1,000, each' 

Six sons who are married at Rs. COO, each 
Fouraous who are not married at Rs. 300each,... 


Ka. 2,000 
» 1,200 
„ 8,000 
n 8,600 
„ 1,200 

Total Rs. 11,000 


We can, however, believe that all such grants and allowances come 
within the compass of the fixed stipend of ilupees sixteen lakli9 a year 
already mentioned by us, 

H. H. the Nawab Nazira is entitled to a personal salute of 19 guns. 


IV.—RAI LACHMIFAT SING BAHADUR AND RAI 
DHANFAT SING BAHADUR. 

These two respectable Zamindara are the sons of Babu Fertab Sing, 
and grandsons of Babu Budh Sing, the founder of their family, who 
migrated from KLshengarh in Rajputaua to Murshidahad. Babu Budh 
Bing had two sons, Babus Bahadur Slug and Fertab Sing, of whom the 
former died without issue, and the latter inherited all the ancestral 
estibtcs. 

Fertab Sing during his lifetime divided all his family possessions 
amongst his two sons, Rai Lachmipat Sing Bahadur and Rai Dhanpafc 
Bing Bahadur, the present zamindara. The former supports at hia 
exclusive expense a School at Baluchar in Murshidahad and a Dispen¬ 
sary at Batasun in Rangpur, for which the medicines are supplied by 
Government free. The latter has founded a School and a Dispensary 
at Azirnganj in Morshidabad, and pays all the expenses with the excep¬ 
tion of the Government aid fixed for the maintenance of these institu¬ 
tions. A Dharmsala has been established by him in Burtala Lane, 
Surabazar, Calcutta, at a cost of a lakh of Rupees, and has endowed it 
witli lawds yielding an arnnuai iacome of Rs. 12,000 for iU suppoit. 
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Both of the above-mentioned Zamindars have given princely dona¬ 
tions in periods of famine, &c., and are always willing to render valuable 
assistance to the public in cases of emergency and need. They also 
maintain an Alms House at hlurshidabad, where several poor are daily 
fed. They have, however, for their several acts of enlightened liber¬ 
ality received from Government the title of “liai Bahadur,” and hold 
Zamindaries in the DL^tricts of Purnea, Eangpur, Dinajpur, Bhagalpnr,. 
Malda, Murshidabad, Nadiya, and other places. We also understand,, 
that Rai Lachmipat Sing Bahadur has recently sold some, of his estates 
to the Hon’ble Maharaja Jatindra Mohan Tagore Bahadur, c..s. 1., and 
his brother Raja Sourindra Mohan Tagore, c.i.e., the two distinguished 
members of the well-known Tagore Family of Calcutta. 


V_RAI RAJIB LOOHAN RAI BAHADUR. 

Second in importance only to his celebrated Mistress, the Maha- 
rani Sarnamoyi of Casimbazar, is her equally well-known Dewan, Rai 
Bajib Lochan Rai Bahadur. Without his practical advice, his entire 
sympathy in her active spirit of benevolence, and his wide knowledge 
of the world, it would hardly have been possible for that eminent lady 
to have carried out her great designs for the benefit of her less happy 
fellowmen on so admirable a system and with such successful results 
as are to be recognised in alt her works of public utility and charity. 
Dewan Rajib Lochan Rai is the scion of an ancient and respectable 
family in the District of Dacca. 

Pitambar Datta, who founded the Tilli Rai family rose to distinc¬ 
tion in the service of the Nawab Nazim of Bengal, during the days 
of the Muhammadan rule in India and received from the Nisamat the 
title of ” Rai,” which has descended to his family in hereditary sucoes- 
sion. Pitambar Rai acquired propej ty in the District of Dacca, and 
left a good estate which has since been parcelled ofif among bis 
numetous descendants, whose ancestral house is still at Till), a village 
in that District. 

Rai Rajib Loehan Rai Bahadur belongs to this family, but lio loft 
his NaUve District, wheu he entered in*-> m .harani’s service, au 1 
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now resides at Soidabad in the District of Murslndabad. Besides hia 
share in the ancestral estate in Dacca, Bajib Lochaa owns self-acquired 
landed property in the 24-Pargannas, Calcutta, and Murshidabad. 

Rai Rajib Lochan Rai Bahadur was born at Tilli in 1213 b,s. He 
was at first emploj^ed as a Muktiar in the Maharani’s estates in the 
Rangpur District, but the marked ability, integrity and devotion to her 
interests, which he showed during the course of her eventually success¬ 
ful litigation with the Government for the recovery of her husband’s 
estates, led to his appointment as Dewan by the Malnarani herself in 
1847 A, D. when she gained possession of those vast estates. He is in 
the Maharani’s service for about a period of 32 years, and has always 
efficiently and conscientiously been discharging the moat responsible 
duties attached to his post equally to the credit of the Maharani, to 
the benefit and contentment of her numerous tenantry and to the entire 
satisfaction and approval of tho Government and the community 
of Bengal. As a mark of the appreciation of his services, the Govern¬ 
ment conferred on him the title of ‘‘Rai Bahadur” on the 10th August, 
1.871, iyVide Calcutta Gazette^. The speech of the Commissioner 
Mr. Peacock delivered at the Darbar held on the occasion of the inves¬ 
titure of Her Highness the Maharani with the Insignia of the Order of 
tho Crown of India (published in the “Englishman” of the 22nd August, 
1878) speaks also very highly of Rai Rajib Lochan Rai Bahadur, 

Dewan Rajib Lochan Rai’s life is a singular instance of disinterest¬ 
edness and self-abnegation among unceasing and unlimited opportu¬ 
nities for self-aggrandisement. But this is only the passive side of hia 
virtues. While contented with his own condition of honourable poverty, 
ho is ever re?idy to lend hia co-operation in the promotion of the good 
Works which form the chief occupation of tho Maharani Sarnamoyi’s 
existence. As the medium for the distribution of the Maharani’s un¬ 
bounded obaritios, he shows his thoroughly unselfish spirit by giving 
the whole praise to his Mistress, while entirely disclaiming even the 
credit due to him tor the interest and trouble lie takes to prevent the 
abuse of her liberality. The administration, wliich has raised the 
estates of the Casirnhazur Raj io thnir present position of splendid 
prosperity, attests tlio extraordinary talents of the Dewan; and, if it 
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were not that his nature is thoroughly unambitious and shrinkingly 
modest, he might have made of himself a more conspicuous figure" 
among the Native community of Bengal. 

Though well versed in the Persian and Bengali languages and 
literature, Bai Bajib Lochan has never been deeply infected with that 
progressive taste, which has led so many of his countrymen to achieve 
excellence in English literature and science. But what is better, he 
possesses an almost unerring judgment in all questions of business ; and 
his mastery over every detail of Zamindari management is almost 
unrivalled. A Hindu of unquestionable orthodoxy, his habits of 
living are very simple, and his wants proportionately few; and, as no 
family has been born to him, his whole thoughts are devoted to the 
interests of the Maharani and the welfare of her tenantry, while much 
of his own private income is applied to purposes of charity, other than 
such ns are taken in hand by the Maharani herself. With his great 
knowledge of the world, the Dewan is always able to give sound advice 
to the Maharani both as regards the works to which and the persons, 
to whom she might usefully direct her liberality ; aud so happy is his 
management of the Maharani’s estates that, while her expenses are 
yearly increasing, her income shows corresponding signs of progress 
without subjecting her tenantry to the least appreciable strain. Such 
results assuredly justify the high sense entertained of the Dewan by 
all classes of the community, and it would bo only a graceful act of 
recognition of the eminent services which Bai Bajib Lochan Bai 
Bahadur has unobtrusively rendered to his country and his countrymen, 
if the Government bestowed on him a title more in accord with his 
great merits than the mere ordinary distinction of Bai Bahadur, allowed 
as a matter of course to every Hindu, who becomes a Member of the 
Subordinate Judicial or Executive, Service. 

It would be unfair to close this biief sketch without some notice 
of Babu Syama Das Boy, the Head Assistant of the Maharani 
Barnamoyrs English Office, who, under Dewan. Bajib Lochan Rai*s 
general supervision, conducts the details of Her Highness’s extonaive 
business with exceptional ability and credit 
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I.—THE BOSE SARVADHIKARI FAMILY OF CHOA, 
BERHAMPUR. 

Gauh Kisor Boss Sartadhikari first left Krislinaghar, and 
settled in Choa more than one and a half centuries ago, and his descen¬ 
dants have during this time made considerable additions to their family 
possessions; purchased a good name by their charitable and religious 
acts, and enhanced the respectability of their family by matrimonial 
alliances with several remarkable Kayastha families in Bengal. • Gaur 
Kisor left one son, Bhuban Chandra, who had five issues, viz., Raj Kisor, 
Hari Prasad, Jagat Darlav, Ram Mohan and Ananda Mohan, of whom 
Raj Kisor and Hari Prasad were managers of several Silk Factories 
under Mr. Borneo at Rampur Beaulea, and they not only acquired 
immense wealth, but added some Zamindaries to their ancestral property 
by their own industry, self-exertion, and perseverance. Raj Kisor 
had two sons, Kala Chand and Syam Chacd; and Hari Prasad had 
three sons, Chandra Harayan, Siv Narayan and Jay Narayan, but 
among them Kala Chand and Jay Narayan did most good to the 
village of Choa by establishing an English School, a Girl’s School, and 
an asylum for the support of poor and helpless travellers. 

Kala Chand contributed a handsome donation towards the founda¬ 
tion of the Berhampur College, and distinguished himself for several 
acts of charity. He was succeeded by his son, Babu Asutosh Sarvadhi- 
kari, who is also an educated and a kind-hearted Zamindar of Berhampur, 
find has a promising son, named Babu Bris Chandra Sarvadhikari. 




II.—BABU RAGHU NATH RAI OF MURSHIDABAD. 

Baihj PvAtiTiu Nath Rai is the son of Chattar Rai, who was desk 
cended frmu the K jhatriyn tribe of Bayesvara, situated in the District 
of Ouuli. Canttur Rai settled fit Gobipur in Nadiya about the oloseof 
the lanl century, and receivt^i the title of '‘Rar’ from fi Nawab of 
Bengal under whom he had served. 
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5abu Raglui Nath Rai was an infant when hia father died, and 
was unfortunately deprived of all his paternal estates by the treachery ^ 
of some of the old servants of his father and the neighbouring Zam^ 
indars; but with the help of a certain amount of cash, ornaments, &c., 
privately kept by his mother, he was educated and maintained in one 
of hia relative’s house at Topla, a village adjacent to Nadiya. When 
ho reached hia sixteenth year he went to Miirshidtibad, and secured a 
post in the Custom House, at Lalgola, Murshidabad, and married at 
the age of twenty-five the daughter of Ram Prasad Rai, the head Rabit 
of that ofiice. In 1830, his father-in-law died, and he succeeded to his 
post, and soon after became Dewan of the East India Company 
Factory at Casimbazar, and at la^t served for some time in the Abkari 
Mahals to the satisfaction of Government, During the intervals q{ 
his services, he purchased several Zamindaries in the District of Mur- 
shidabad^ aud now holds the post of an Honorary Magistrate, and is • 
member of the Road Cesa Committee, the Town Committee, &c. 

Babu Raghu Nath Rai possesses a very good country-hou^ Ort* 
Jayrampur, and is above 80 years of age having at present two educated 
sons, viz., Babus Mahes Narayan Rai and Sir Chandra 


III.—BABU RAM DAS SEN, ZAMINDAR OF BERHEMPUR. 

Babu Ram Das Sen is the grandson of the late Dewan Krishna 
Kanta Sen, and the only son of the late Babu Lai Mohan Sen, a very 
respectable Zamindar of Berhempur. Ho is a young man of thirty 
years and known to the public ag a Literary Zamindar.” He is, in 
fact, an antiquarian. Mrs. Murray Mitchell the accomplished wife of 
Dr. M. Mitchell speaks thus about this young Zamindar in her book of 
travels, entitled In India.” 

We found him a very intelligent, well-educated, modest man. Dr. Mitchell 
had much interesting conversation with thjs yo^ng Zonjindar, and found him to 
be a very good Sanskrit scholar. , 

Babu Ram Das Sen wrote a volume of poems and sonnets ^ 
Bengali. He has since contributed several learned papers on the history 
and antiquities of India to the PAnga Darsana.” These wore after* 
wards collected together and brought put iu a separate volume Uftder the 
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^rtle of ** Aitihasika Rahasya.” This work was dedicated to Dr. Max 
Muller by special permission. The learned Doctor, in his address to 
the Oriental Congress of Loudon, speaks very highly of this book. 
He says that in the Antiquary,” a paper very ably conducted by 
Mr. Bargess. Wo meet with contributions from several learned natives, 
among them from His Highness the Prince of Travancore, from Ram 
Das Sen, Zamindar of Berhempur, from Kasi Nath T. Telang, from 
Sashagri Shastri and others, which are read with the greatest interest 
and advantage by European scholars. The Calcutta Review, in noticing 
this work, says, that Aitihasik Rahasya*^ is a specimen of the noble 
and arduous attempts that are being made by our countrymen to reduce 
to intelligible form the huge mass of obscure “ Indian Records.” This 
Work will be completed in several parts. The second part is in the 
Press, and the third part is in course of preparation. The National 
Magazine, in noticing Babu Ram Das Sen’s Lecture on Modern Budhiatio 
Researches, says, that Babu Ram Das Sen has all the necessary 
acquirements of a student of antiquities.” He is further a member of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India, of the Sanskrit Text Society of London, of the 
Oriental Congress of London, of the Accademia Orientate of Florence, 
&e. Babu Ram Das Sen has 2^mindaries in the Districts of Murshi- 
dabad, 24-Pargannaa, Hughli, Nadiya, Dinajpur, Midnapur, &c. There 
is an “Alms House” of his at Berhampur, built in the time of his 
grandfather, in which a large number of poor people are daily fed. 


XIX.—NADIYA^ 

{Prindpd Families). 

THE NADIYA RAJ FAMILY. 


The “ Rai” Rajas of Nadiya claim their descent from Bhatta 
Naruyan, the head of the five Brahmans, brought from Kanauj by 
Adiaur, tho founder of the family of the Sen Rajas of Bengal. 

wan origiually f'-audea by i -kaliman Sen, sou of Ballol Seu, KinR jf 
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Bhatta Narayan formed his estate out of the villages granted to 
him by Adisur, and from those which be purchased himself. T a 
Nath, one of his descendants, first went to the Emperor of Delhi who 
confirmed the Nadiya Raj in his favour on condition of his paying annu¬ 
ally a certain tribute. Ho was followed by Ram Chandra, Subuddbi, 
Trilochan, Kansari^ Siiashthidas, and Kasinath. The last was unfortu- 
^ natcly murdered by the Commander of the Imperial Army for having 
killed one of the elephants,^ presented as tribute to the Emperor Akbar 
by the Raja of Tripura. The wife of Kasinath, who was pregnant at the 
time, fled and took shelter in the house of Hari Krishna Samuddbar, 
where she was blessed with a child, who was named Ram. 

Ram acquired vast learning, and was called Ram Samuddhar on 
account of his having inherited the estate, situated between Plassey and 
Jalangi; after the death of Kara Krishna Samuddhar, who had be¬ 
queathed it to him sometime before his death. Ram Samuddhar had four 
sons, of whom the eldest Durga Das was appointed a Kanungo by 
the Muhammadan Governor, who also conferred on him the title of 
Majmuadar Bhahanand. Durga Das Majrauadar Dhabanand after retiring 
from the service of a Kanungo, bitilt a palace at Ballabhpur, and ruled 
for twenty years the kingdom of his father which he inheiited after 
his death.> Durga Das’s younger brothers Ilariballabh, Jagadis rrd 
Subuddhi, built palaces of their own at Futhipur, Kodal*;achi and 
Patkabaii. Durga Daaassisted Man Sinh in the expedition against Raja 
Pratapaditya of Jossore, and for which service the Emperor Jahangir 
restored to him the Nadiya Raj whicli was confiscated after the death of 
his grandfather Kasinath, together with the title of Mabnrnja.’* 

Maharnja Durga Das managed all the estates belonging to tbo 
Nadiya Raj, and erected two new Palaces, one at Maiiara^ and the otlicr 
at Dinliya, The Maharnja on a certain day expres:soJ his Jrhiro be* vo 
his three sons, Sri Krishna, Gopal and Govinda Ram, of dividing 1 ’ 
Raj amongst them, but the eldest objected to the proposal sauiig th.ifc 


Ganr, :n 1063, aud roniainod ns a cn(.nal i f ilie Sen Knj:»s of Bt nil lii • 
year 12J31i’04, when Muhammad Biiakhtiar Kbiiji couqui>rod it in the or 
LakaUmauiyo, sou of Lahshuian Son. 

The elephftut being mad did great mischief to the oitifcns of Nadiya and 
was thoieforo killed by Kasinath. 
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belonged to him. The Maharaja became angry at this arro¬ 
gant reply, and said to Sri Krishna that he must try to find a new 
kingdom for himself. Sri Krishna, on the other hand, being led away 
by hLs strong ambition went to Delhi, whore he managed to communi¬ 
cate his wishes to the Emperor, who, on hearing his circumstances, was 
highly pleased with his eutorprising spirit, and conferred on him the 
Pargannas of Kushdah and Ukhad. , 

Sri Krishna then returned home, and satisfied his father the Maha¬ 
raja with the most interesting story of his adventures and success in 
obtaining the Pargannas enumerated above. At the death of Mnhariija 
Durga Das, his two sons, Gopal and Govinda Ram succeeded to the 
portions of the Raj allotted to them by the Maharaja, but Sri Krishna 
fclone held the Pargannas ho had acquired for hjmself. Sri Krishna 
ftnd Govinda Ram died childless, but Gopal left a son of the name of 
Ragliab, who succeeded to the Raj and erected in the village Eeni 
magnificent palaces and a seraglio. Ragbab also excavated an immense 
lake, which he dedicated to Siva with great pomp and splendour. Hd 
was succeeded by his sou Rudra Rai, who altered the name of the place 
Httxi to KruJmagftarf where with the assistance of Alan Khan (who 
with the permission of the Governor of Dacca, had become an architect; 
XU his service) he built a new palace; a ndcK-ghar or concert-hall; and a 
Filkliand or stables for his horses or elephants. Rudra Rai, for several 
acts of public utility, received as a reward from the Emperor of Delhi, 
the title of Maharaja, together with the Pargannas of Khari and Juri 
AS also arrows, flags, drums, with the permission to erect upon bia 
palace a turret, which is called the JSxingdTh as a mark of special honour* 
•For all these favours Mahai-aja Rudra Rai sent to His Majesty 1,000 
bend of cattle, a muss of gold equal to his own weight nnd other valu¬ 
able gifts.” Rudra Rai was succeeded by his son, Ram Jivan, who, having 
incurred the dinpleusure of the Foujdar of Dacca, was deposed from 
the Rhj, which was given to his brother Ram Krishna. 

During the time of Ram Krishna, Himmat Sinh attacked the Nadiya 
Raj, but was iepuRed with great loss. While His Highness Prince 
Azim-UB-Shan remained for sometime in Bengal to arrest the progress of 
ITImnnnf Sijih. ana to regulate the Districts of Bai*dwan and oth^ 
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places; His Highness contracted a great friendship with Ram Krishna 
who was also at this time on amicable terras with the then Governor , 
of the English settlement at Calcutta, who “placed at his disposal a 
garrison of 2,500 soldiers.’^ The favour which Ram Krishna had spe¬ 
cially gained from His Highness Prince Azim-us-Shan displeased the 
Subadhar of Dacca, who, under some pretext, inveigled him into that 
place and cast him into prison. 

Ram Krishna died in the priso^ being attacked with small-pox, 
and his death highly mortified His Highness Prince Azim-us-SIian, who 
instead of taking any serious steps, Mmply wrote to Jafar Khan that 
the Raj must bo conferred on the lineal descendant of Ram Krishna. 
Jafar Khan reported to His Highness that there was nono to succeed 
Ram Krishna except his elder brother Ram Jivan, who was in prison. 

Ram Jivan accordingly succeeded to the liaj. He had a great tasto 
for poetry and the drama ; and his son Raghu Ram was a warlike prince, 
who assisted. Lahuri Mai JaJQfer Khan’s General in an expedition 
against the Raja of Rajshahye. Ram Jivan died at Murshidabad whither 
he had been called by JalFer Khan to settle the accounts of tribute duo 
from him. He was succeeded by his son Raghu Ram, who after two 
years, was taken prisoner to Murshidabad by Jafier Khan. Raghu 
Ram possessed such a benevolent disposition that even from the prison 
he distributed his cliarities. He was, however, soon released, but he died 
after four months leaving the JRaj to his son, Krishna Chandra, who in 
that year received the title of ^‘Maharaja’* from the Emperor of Delhi 

Maharaja Krishna Chandra spent twenty of Rupees to 

celebrate the Hindu ceremony of TajnaSy called Aginkotra and Baj^ 
peya. On this occasion learned Pandits wore invited from Benares, and 
were sufficiently rewarded according to thoir merits. The learacd 
Paiuliis or Brah nans being united together conferred on him the title 
** Aginhobri Bajpei Srimau Maharaj Rajendra Krishna Chandra Rai” 
amidst great acclamations. Maharaja Krishna Chandra, who was very 
fond of hunting, wont out onoe in pursuit of game to a place now culled 
fSibnihfjis, which pleased him so much that he built there a palace, an 
asylum for the poor and some pathsalas and tales for the diffusion of 
Sanskrit knowledge. He was indeed a great lover and a patron of the 
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four well-known SamaiQ^ or seabs of the best Sanskrit scholars,viz., 
Kumarhattay SantipuVy and Shatpara. With a view to encourage 
Sanskrit learning, he fixed handsome monthly" stipends for those who 
came from distant countries and prosecuted their studies in the Tolcs or 
Sanskrit schools of Nadiya. He also encouraged various branches of 
learning by his unlimited munificence to the celebrated Pandits^ and 
gave away lakhiraj or rent-free lands for the support of Chaituspatis 
•^ith several lakhs of rent-free bighas to learned Brahmans. There is a 
Bengali proverb still current in this country, that any one who does not 
possess a gift from Krishna Chandra, cannot be a genuine Brahman.” 
The learned Pandits and literary men who nourished in his Court and 
under bis patronage were Sri Kaata, Kamalakaiita, Balaram, Sankara, 
Dcbala, Madhu Sudan, Ram Prasad Sen, a Sanskrit Scholar; Bhumesvar 
Bidyalankar, an Eminent Poet; Saran Tarkalankar, a Naiyaik or Logi¬ 
cian ; and Anukula Bachaspati, a Great Astronomer. The Naiyaik 
Kalidas Siddhwanta was the Presiding Pandit of his Court, Qovinda 
Ram Rai of Sugandhya in Hughli, was the Physician-in-chief, and well 
versed in Charak, A distinguished Tantrik who lived in his time, was 
Krishnawaud Sarbwabhaum. He is the author of Tantrasara. HQ| 
was the fiivb to celebrate the Kali-pujay and to establish the custom 
of illuminating the streets and houses on the night of the ceremony, a 
custom that has now extended all over India. Ho was a mystic, and 
owing to his proficiency in iantra^ ho was called Agu?nbagUf or tho 
expounder of the tantras. Krishna Chandra himself established the 
festival, called the Jagadhatri Puja. It takes place in or about the 
month of October, and lasts for one day and night.” Another orna¬ 
ment of the Court of Krishna Chandra, was Bharat Chandra, the author 
of Annada Mangal” and its sequel Bidya Sundar,’’ Krishna Chandra 
also patronised rausioians, and was very fond of hearing Dhurpads 
and KhealSy and ** wa» a great connoisaour in matters regarding tho vags 
and raginis regulating “ Oriental Music.” As a patron of ai chitecture, 
he oonstruebed the large building for 2 )uja in the Rajbari, and buili a 
Ktuircarji for going dow’u the aucred well Oyan Bapi in Bt uares, 
for the benolit of tho pilgrims. Ho was universally considered the. 
head of Hindu society, and the arbitrator on uU questious of casto*” 
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During the time of JIalmraja Krisliiia Chandra, the political state 
of Bengal was indeed very critical owing to the constant disputes 
amongst the Snbahdars and their respective officers. When Ali Vardi 
Khan was succeeded by his adopted son Suraj-ud-Dowlah, IMaharaja 
Krishna Chandra was in the side of the English with tlie object of estab¬ 
lishing their power and took an active part in the battle of Plassey, 
The assistance which Maharaja Krishna Chandra rendered the English 
was so far satisfactory, that he received the title of ** Rajeudra Bahadur’* 
from Lord Clive with a present of 12 guns used at Plassey, which are 
still to be seen in the Rajbari of Nadiya^ 

Maharaja Krishna Chandra died at the advan6cd age of 70 yearS) 
and was succeeded by his eldest ion Sivd Chandra. Siva Chandra like 
his father was a pious and learned man. He died at the age of 17 years, 
and was succeeded by his son Isvar Chandra, who gave away a large 
Bum in charity. larvar Chandra died when he was 55 years of age, and 
was succeeded by his son Giris Chandra, who at that time being a 
minor, the estate was for sometime placed under the supervision of tho 
Court of Wards. 

Giris Chandra waa also a great lover of Sanskrit, and the poet 
Ilasasagar flourished in his time. He lost a greater part of his estate, 
in default of payment of Government revenues, but the dthottoLV lands 
assigned for the worship of the family idols yielding an income of 
Rupees one IctJcli and a few Zamindaries were only left untouched. 
He died at GO years of age, and was suo'joeded by his adopted son Sris 
Chandra Rai. 

Siis Chandra increa'^ed the income of Ins family possessions, and 
advocated the cause of tho remarriage of Hindu widows ; set his face 
against the system of Hindu polygamy ; supported at his own expeuso 
an Anglo-Vernacular School; and gave land to Goveimmcntwithout 
compensation, together with a handsome donation for tho erection of tho 
Krishnaghar College. He was well-versed in the Persian and Sanskrit 
llanguages, and was a great cncourager of Hindu Music. ITo received 
the title of “Maharaja Bahadur” from Government with the usual KkUai, 
Sannad, &c. He died at 88 years of age, and was succeeded by his 
Bon Satis Chandrai Satis Chandra died at Masnri ou the 9th October, 
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ir»l>en li« 1 ..S 33 j„„ of ogo, nod wo. .noeoodod b, hi. ndoplod 
estate IS under the management of the Court of Wards. 


‘(Other Families^) 

The mukerji family op ulla 

Mahadev Mukerji,* tho founder of this family, is said to bare 
made his fortune by folding an employment in one of his relative’s 
house at Tiakata Patikabari, Zilla Murshidabad. He had two sons of 
whom Durga Prasad only I,ad issue, viz, Baman Das Mukerji, Gmiri 
Prasad Mukerji and Aunada Prasad Mukerji. 

At the demise of Mahadev, Baman Das Mukerji, the eldest of bis 
grandsons mcroascd the family possessions by his own energy and 
integrity and was known to be a powerful, respectable, and a liberal 
Zammdar, He was a good Sanskrit scholar and a great encourafrer of 
Sanskrit learning as he used to hold every year a grand meeUnf. of 
Sansknt scholars of different places at Ulla, and made it a practice to 

bestow presents on all of them in accordance with their respective merits 

Baman Das Mukerji died at an advanced age, leaving three sons ; and 
his brother Gauri Prasad left two sons only. 

Babu Annada Prasad Mukerji, the youngest sou of Durga Prasad 
IS at present the head of the family, and is also a great lover of learned 
men. The f^ily has its Zamindaries in Itangpur, Dinajpur, Rajshabyo 
Jessore, Bardwan, Nadiya, UughU, and other Districts. 


II.-THE MUSTAPHI FAMILY OF HLLA. 

Turn family is an old one. its founder Babu Eamesvar Mitter by 
caste a Kay^tha, was the sou of a Guruniohasaya named Mohan Mitter 
who originally came from the village of Takabarisa and settled in Ulla’ 
Zilla Nadiya. Ramesvar rose into eminence in the Courts of Shaista 
Kh an and Murshid K uli Khan.Nawobs of Bengal, as a good Accountant; 

Nath: 
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and received the title of Mustaphi* from the Emperor of Delhi, in recog¬ 
nition of liis services rendered to the State in the Financial Department. ^ 
He was well versed in the Persian and the Arabic languages. His 
acquired Zamindaries are still in the possession of his descendants. 

Ramesvar had ten sons, of whom Raghunandan, Anantaram, 
Shivram and Mukundavam were highly reputed for their wealth, liber¬ 
ality, love of learning and devotion to the Hindu religion. Both they 
and their descendants have greatly enhanced their paternal estate. • 

Raghunandan and Anantaram first separated from their brothers, 
and settled in Zilla Hughli —the former in Sripur, and the latter in 
Sukria. Raghunandan was a good Sanskrit scholar and astronomer of 
his day. Babu Bhuban Mohan Mustaphi is the present head of his 
numerous descendants. 

Aniong all tho descendants of Mukundaram, Isvar Chandra 
Mustaphi was a very wealthy and liberal Zamindarj his Zamindaries 
extended over many districts. The present representative of Mukun- 
daram’s family is IJpendra Narayan Mustaphi. 

Anantaram who settled in Sukria had eight sons, of whom Ram 
Narayan, Sambhu Ram, Tilak Ram, and Hari Narayan were well known 
to the public. 

Ram Narayan served the Hon’blo East India Company in their 
factory at Casimbazar under. Warren Hastings, and his merits wert 
highly appreciated by him. When Hastings became the Governor 
General, he wished to provide Ram Narayan with a more honourable 
post, but unfortunately he was then dead. Otherwise 'ho would have 
probably proved himself a second Ganga Govinda Sing, Llie distinguished 
founder of tho Paikpara Raj Family, situated in the 24-Parganna8. 

Sambhu Ram left two sons, Jogesvar and Biresvar, who acquired 
Zamindaries from Sukria to Bardwan, a distance of 40 miies. lioth 
the brothers were highly liberal and public-spirited, they constructed 
roads, excavated several tanks, and erected at an enormous cost a grand 
and superb temple of exquisite architectural beauty, 

♦ Mustaphi is an Aradir^ participial noun deriYcd from th-:' Arabic inauiliro 
Isti/co, the root of which is wafa meauiug to fulfil a pronii.'.^ or a duty. Heueo, 
lluBtaphi means one who fullilfl a promise cr a duty, low it Biguiilea an auditor 
of aC‘"0unt9. 
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lamesvar \tas a worthy son of his worthy father Jogesvai*, lie waa 
a liberal and a benevolent man; his name is still proverbial for charity 
in this part of the country. His grandson Uaba Lakhmi Das Mustuphi 
id the present head of this branch ; he is about GO years of ago. 

Among the descendants of Tiluk Ram, the Inost conspicuous was 
Ramnidhi and his nephew Kashigati, who have erected splendid temples^ 
established Athitksalas, and done m.any other charitable acts. Babn 
Khotra Nath is the present head of this branch. 

Of the descendants of Hari Narayan, Bahu Kasi Das Miistaphi, 
is the present head. He is a profound Sanskrit scholar, and is an author 
of many religious books written in Sanskrit and Bengali. He is about 
80 years of age, and liv'es at Benares, 

Owing to constant partition, the property of this family has been 
divided into several shares. The present members of tho family are ai' 
ordhodox Hindus, and are well known for their politeness, simplicity, 
and kind treatment of their ryat8f though not for their wealth. 


III.—THE PAL CHOWDHIJRI FAMILY OF NATITDA. 

An ancestor of this old and well-known family first settled in ii 
village now called Boinchi in the District of Bardwan j—perhaps at the 
time when tho Mahrattas carried on their periodical forays in the 
Provinces oaai the North-West.. 

When ho settled in tho village it was a denseyaw^Z^, but it is said 
that he made considcrablo improvements in it and in its vicinity. In 
time ho is reported to have acquired an immense fortune, and he ia 
known to have employed a comidorable portion of it in excavating 
tanks and constracting Hindu temi^es, which are Still known by tho 
name of Pal." Abont two-hundred years ago, tho Pal Ohowdhuriea 
on account of some misunderstanding with the then l^faharaja of 
Bardwan, selected Natada, in the District of Nadiya, as their place 
of abode. 

Babu Naflar Chandra Pal Chowdhuri, the present representative 
of the family, is famous for his sevoi.il actF of publio uliiity. charity 
and liberality. He has from time to time offered large sums of money 
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Jor^p^llo purposes, and we give below a condensed list of his cliaritablo 
acts 


For the restoration of the B. A. Classes of the Krlshnaghor 
College... 

For the establishment of a Charitable Hospital and Dispensary 
For a Turret Clock in the Presidency College, Calcutta 
For a reproductive Public Work which will be useful to the 
District of Nadiya, and such other works as will develop 
the resources of the country 


ns. 6,000 
„ 36,000 
» 6,000 


„ 3,00,000 


Total Rs. 8,46,000 


Babu Naffar Chandra Pal Chowdhuri holds 300,000 higas of laud 
approximately in l75 villages, yielding Rs. 2,00,000, and is reckoned 
among the largest Laud-holders or Zamindars in the District of Nadiya. 
We only regret lo say, that he has not yet received any distinction 
from Government, notwithstanding his charities huve been numerous, 
and his public spirit conspicuous. It is to bo hoped, that hia claims will 
x^o lunger be overlooked. 


IV.—THE PAL CHOWDHURI PAMIILY OP RANAGHAT. 

Tre two brothers Krishna Chandra Panti and Bambhi; Ohandr^^ 
Panti were the founders of this \vell-knQwn family. The senior Krishna 
Chandra Panti, afterwards Krishna .Chandra Pal Chowdhuri was 
originally a petty trader* at Ranaghat, where lived at that a 
oertain Moliant (a Brahman, priest) who had a considerable trade or 
cultivation at Arangbatta, a little north of Ranaghat. This Mohanh 
had some very large stores of the grain, called “Ohola,” but the insects 
got at it and spoiled it all—at least ao it seemed, Tho Moh^nt deter¬ 
mined to cast it all away, when Krishna Pal offered him ^omo small 
price for it, and subsequently by selling it realized an enorpioua prolit, 
for it turned out that the insects had destroyed only a littlo of the 
surface grain. 

"♦It is known to us that Krishna Chandra was a common dealer of Fan, i. c., 
Ujotle-lcuyes, 
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Krishna Pal was now a merchant of great capital, which he further 
greatly increased by trading in, and almost monopolizing the trade in 
salt, which at that time was sold by auction at the Board of Revenue, 
as opium is now (so at least say the narrators of the history). At 
last he resolved to establish a Zamindari, and Parganna Sator wae the 
first purchase which he made/^ 

When Krishna Chandra rose to opulence and became distin¬ 
guished for bis liberality, be was offered the title of Raja” by the 
Marquis of Hastings when he visited Ranaghat in the course of his tour 
in the mofussih Krishna Panti, however, was so simple and modest 
that he preferred the title of Chowdhuri, already bestowed on him by 
the Maharaja of Krishnaghar, who, in those days, was regarded as tho 
Paramount Lord of this part of tho country. His Excellency accord¬ 
ingly conferred on him the title of Pal Chowdhuri,” and ordered that 
Asha Shota should be borne before him as a mark of honour. Thence¬ 
forward the members of the family bear that title and use AsJia Shota 
as a mark of distinction. In point of rank, the Pal Chowdhuries are 
almost reckoned as next to tho Maharaja of Krishnaghar in the Disirict 
of Nadiya, 

Of the numerous acts of chanty and public good by the founders 
of the family, such as, the excavation of tanks in various parts of their 
Zamindaries, and tho construction of roads and bridges, the brightest and 
most prominent was their contribution of a lakh of maunds of rice 
for the relief of the sufferers from the great famine in Madras that 
took place in their time. Their descendants had afterwards greatly 
enhanced their family possessions, and enjoyed a high position in the 
District of Nadiya. 

Por tho next two generations, i. e., until the time of Sri Gopal 
PM Chowdhuri, grandson of Sambhu Chandra, the members of the family 
wire deeply involved in the famous Pal Chowdhuri suit in the Supremo 
Court, which cost them an enormous sum. This suit lasted from 1821 
to 1850, and was carried to Europe four times in Appeal. It is said, 
that at this time half of the Parganna Sator was sold to Mr. Mackintosh, 


♦ From Mr. J. Westland’s Report on the District of Jeseorc, 1871, 
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and the other half to Thakur Das Gosvami of Sirampur. Eyen at tliis 
critical time, the private charities of the Pal Chowdhuries were so 
extensive that no family in Ranaghat and its suburbs, that applied for 
help or relief, was disappointed, but had their wants fully supplied. 

Sri Gopal was regarded as one of the best and most public spirited 
of Zamindars. He was much esteemed by both Natives and Europeans. 
There was not a single work of public utility whether in the metropolis 
or in his own District, in which he did not take a leading part. He 
subscribed Rs. 2,000, towards the Krishnaghar College building. He 
heartily co-operated in the Municipal improvements of Ranaghat, and 
freely gave away lands for the construction of roads and for drainage. 
The most noble act of his was the foundation of the higher English 
and vernacular schools at Ranaghat. These schools have been in 
existence for the last thirty years, during which they have all along been 
under his personal supervision and support. The maintenance of these 
institutions has up to this time cost his family more than 12,000 rupees. 
They are regarded as the model schools of this District, and are still 
supported by the members of his family. In all works-of public utility 
he had the hearty co-operation of his younger brothers Prasanna Gopal 
and Brajendra Gopal Pal Chowdhuries, of whom the former was a great 
encourager of music, and the latter was famous for personally prescrib¬ 
ing for, and distributing medicines to the poor. 

Babu Surendra Nath, ekUst son of Sri Gopal, is the present head 
of the fami y. Ho has, by imitating the noble example aini treading 
in the footsteps of his illustrious hither already within this short space 
of his worldly career ac:juired a good name among his countrymen. He 
contributed Rs. 1,000 towards the restorations of the B. A. class in the 
Krishnag])ar College. The new hospital building at Ranaghat owes its 
Existence chiefly to bis munificence, and there is scarcely any work of 
public utility tliat does rot bear his name. In addition to the schools 
founded by his father, he supports the Ranaghat GiiTs School. In all 
such works, he receives the cordial co-operation of his your.ger brother 
Babu Nagendra Nath, and his cousin Babu Joges Chandra, son of i he 
late Prasanna Go]>al, both of whom are well-educated and enlighleucd 
young goBtiemen, 
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Babu Surendra Nath was a Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector 
for about four years and has recently retired. He gave every satisfac¬ 
tion to Government in the discharge of his duties, and left the Govern¬ 


ment service which he always considered to be very honourable of his 


own accord, as his absence from home materially interfered with the 
afi’airs of his own Zamindari. Had continued in office till this time he 
might probably have been honoured with a place in the new Covenanted 
Civil Service scheme. It is said that while he was drawing Its, 200, 
as salary, his own personal expenses exceeded Rs. 600, a month. He 
is now 29 years of age. 

The Pal Chowdhuries have assigned, some landed property of the 
annual value of Ra. 2,000 for religious purposes and the support of an 
Alms House. In their palmy days they owned Zamindaries paying 
Government Revenue amounting to more than Rs. 3,00,000. Family 
dissensions and lawsuits have involved them in serious losses, and the 
estates which now bear a Government Revenue of about Rs. 1,25,000, 
are comprised in the Districts of Nadiya, 24-Pargannas and Jessore, 


XX.—RAJSHAHYE. 

(Principal FamilieSs) 
I.--T1IE NATOB RAJ FAMILY. 


Kam Dev Rai, a Brahman, who lived in Mouza Nator, in Par- 
ganna Lashkarpur, was employed as a Tahsildar of Baraihati under 
Nara Narayan Thakur, sixth in descent from Batsarachaijya, the founder 
of the Patiya Rnj Family. Kam Dev had three sons, Ram Jivan, 
Ragbu Nimdan, and Bishnu Ram, of whom the last predeceased him. 
The second Raghn Nandan served under Darpa Narayan (younger 
brother of Nara Narayau of the Patiya Raj Family) as his Afukiiar. 
Raghu Nandan soon became acquainted with Muhammadan law, and 
secured the post of Nf lb-Kanungo^ i>ufc -as appointed Rai Ray an and 
JD^.wan, i. is-t Financial Minister to Nawab Mui^hid Kuli Khan, the 
greatest and most energetic of the Moghal rulers of Bengal. Having 
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fed valuable assistance to the Nawab in the settlement of the land 
revenue of the provinces and in other diplomatic affairs, ho received 
the title of Eaja together with the estate of Santal, which belonged to 
some of the old families in the District of Rajshahye. 

Raja Raghu Nandan, subsequently transferred the estate of Santal 
to his elder brother Ram Jivaiqwho was also proclaimed Raja in a.d. 1704. 
^ In the course of time, the estate of Santal was considerably augmented 
by the acquisition of several escheated and defaulted estates which had 
belonged to Ram Krishna, the Zamiudar of Bhitaria, <fcc.; Bhagavati 
and Ganes Narayan, the Chowdhuries of Parganna Bangachi; Raja 
Udit Naruyan, a Zamindar of Rajshahye; Raja Sita Ram, a Zamindar 
of Jessore and to other Zamindars; and at last it grew into so vast and 
extensive a territory, that Ram Jivan found himself in possession of 
estates nearly in all the principal Districts of Bengal, embracing Monghyr 
and Bhagalpur. The annual collections amounted to about two krors 
of rupees, of which Rs. 52,53,000 were paid to the Muhammadan 
Government as revenue. lu 1706, Raja Ram Jivan obtained the Sannad 
of Raja Bahadur from Bahadur Shah, the then reigning Emperor of 
Delhi, and received a Khilat of 22 pieces with the permission to use 
Raj-Umbrellas, Sticks, Drums, Bugles, &o. 

Both the Uajos Ram Jivan and Raghu Nandan kept a military 
forco sufficient for the protection of their estates, and held the Civil 
and Criminal administration in their own hands. They died childless 
and the Rani of Ram Jivan adopted Raja Ram Kanta Rai, who also 
on his death left no issue, os his two infant sons had predeceased 
him. His widow was the celebrated Maharaai Bhabani,* whoso name 
still lives as a household word in Bengal and the North-Western Prov¬ 
inces. Maharani Bhabaui outlived her husband about 58 ycai-s, and 


♦ Mr. J. Westland also iaforma ua in his Report on the District ot Jesaoro 
page G1-G2, that, “ In the last half of last century, tlio Nator Zamiurlari was iri 
po^aoesiou of Maharani Bhabani, who was widow of Raja Ham Kanta K*^i, go?i of 
Baja Ram Jivan Rai. This lady’s fame is spread far and and it is apeciaUy 

noted that she was a most pious lady, continually spcjiidiug her money in th«i 
endowment of idols. She established in lienaiea alone iJSO U'mplos, guest-houses 
(alitJtalay), tixiiX other religious edifices, somo of which ai% still kept up; but 
soma luivo ceased to be kept up, probably ber^iuse the family, by the losa of Stfl 
estates, became too poor to support them. Keligious edifices were crecied by her 
also in other parts of the country, and endowed with money and with lond^ 
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during this period she devoted her time, energies, and wealth to religious 
ceremonies and acts of benevolence. 

Her gifts extended to almost all the sacred shrines of Bengal and 
Horth-Western Provinces. At Benares she erected magnificent temples 
iox Ai^ai^urna, Bissesvar, Dandapani.Darga, Tara, Radlia Krishna, &c., 
and some three or four hundred minor temples for Sivas, in addition to 
Bathing Ghats, Dharmasalaa, ^c. 

In one of the magnificent temples dedicated to Siva at Benares, 
the following inscription of a beautiful Sanskrit Sloka is still to be 
seen: —. 


-4 I 

Maharani Bhabani excavated numerous tanks, and built about three 
hundred caravansaries in Bengal, and the North-Western Provinces, and 
distributed food and clothes to a very large number of poor. She had 
at the same time appointed in different places some hundreds and 
hundreds of Kavirajes and whof as a rule, used to go about 

from morning to evening with medicine and food for the purpose of 
’eufjuiring into every house whether gratuitous medical aid was wanted. 


Tliore are maDj of these at Nator, the seat of the family, and there is one well- 
known one at Murshidabad, which is named Sham Jiai. It is mduwed with 
extcuaive laudB, its principal endowment boiog Dihi (or “esUte’O Phulbuiia, 
which lies between Changachha and Kuligauj. and has its cutchorry at Shilmaffor 
Opposite KaJiganj.” * * 

Mr. Holloway SRVB, “ At Nator about ten days’ travel, north-east of Calcutta, 
resides the family of the moot ancicut and opulent of the Hindu Prinous of 
Bengal. Baja ham Kauu of the race of Brahmans who deceased in the year 1748 
and was succeeded W his wife, a Princess nr.nacd Bhabani Rani, whose Dewan or 
minister was Daya Trim of the Tili caste or tribe ; they possoag a tract of country 
about thirty-five days travel and under a settled (Jovernment; their stiuulated 
annual reut^to the Crown waa ^oveuty lakhs of St^ca Rupees, the real revenues 
jtboui one krur and a half.’^ ’ 
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bounty was also extended to animals and common insects. Several 
men were engaged by her to feed cattle, birds, &e., and even to throw 
gugar into ant-holes. 

She built some edifices at Gya, Nator, Eajshahye, and Murshidabad, 
and gave away from time to time one hundi’ed thousand BigTias of 
land to Brahmans and Gosvamies free of rent. It is generally ^said, 
that this extraordinarily pious and charitable lady expended over fifty 
krors of rupees in religious acts and charity. She adopted Mahai-aja 
Ram Krishna, who, on attaining majority, took the management of the 
whole estate and obtained the title of ‘‘ Maharaja Dhiroj Pirthipati 
Bahadur’^ from the Emperor Shah Alum, At the time of the perma¬ 
nent settlement introduced by Lord Cornwallis all the dependant Taluk- 
dars of Mahai'aja Ram Krishna made direct arrangements with the 
Hon’blo East India Company, and the revenue which the Maharaja used 
to pay before was also enhanced. To this arrangement, Maharaja Ram 
Krishna objected, and endeavoured to retain the footing of an indepen¬ 
dent chief or at least to have the administration of the Police and 
Revenue in his own hands, but to no purpose. This disappointment, 
however, was the cause of his neglecting at once the affairs of his vast 
estates, and ^devoting himself exclusively to the celebration of religious 
rites. “ Unlike his mother, he forsook all care of worldly affairs and 
left them to manage themselves as they best could, provided he only 
could carry on his religious duties. His Zamindaries began to go to 
ruin, and his servants began to plunder him on every side, and to amass 
fortunes for themselves.*** It is said, that several of them founded 
opulent houses and Zamindaries in Rajshahye and other places ; of whom 
the principal individuals “ were Kalisankar Rai, the ancestor of the 
Naral family, and Daya Ramf Rai, the ancestor of the Dighapati family. 
The former was Dewan of the Nator Raju, and it was partly, if not 
chiefly, by his unjust stewardship he managed to acquire tlie estates 


♦ Mr. J. Westland's Jessore, page 62, ' 

t It is said that Duyarom was first employed by R«ja Ram, Jivan as an 
inferior ainlaft» but having acquired a thorough mastery of Zamiudari bntiaeaa 
was made the Dewan of the Kaj, which post he held till t?ho time of 
Bhabani. As a brave and valiant mtiu, ho assisted theNawabof Muiahidaha** 
towards capturing K«ja Sita Ram Eai Mahmud pur in desaore, in rccoguiuoa 
of whic h service he received from the Nawab the title of “ Kai Rrt^ uo.” 
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which ho ought to have managed for another. The latter was also Dewan 
of tbe same family, and most of his purchases arc near Nator in the 
K ijshahye part of the ancient Zamindari.*” 

About this time, Maliarani Bhabani, who was endowed with con¬ 
siderable capacity for business, endeavoured to take once more tlio 
management of the estate out of her son’s hands with a view to save 
the Zamindaries from utter ruin, but the Government for some cause or 
other did not accede to her prayer. Perhaps, at this time, several of 
the Zamindaries were sold, being* sub-divided into and Diliies* 

IVlr, Westland says, tbat **of the estates of this once wealthy house, 
the Bhusna portion was sold up, being divided into many large Par- 
gannas. Oue purchaser got NalJi, one Sator, one Mokimpur, and so 
on ; each of the portions forming in itself a respectable landed estate. 
Sahujial was apparently broken up into dihies, or small estates, each of 
'wliich was composed of several villages lying in the same tract of country 
and paying revenue under one head. The largest of these was Dihi 
Arpara, which was purchased by Kelaram Mukhurjja of Gobardanga, 
tbe grandfather of the late Barada Prasanna. Two others, Dihi 
Kanesbpur and Dihi Sarupnr, were purchased by Gopi Mohan Thakur, 
the auoestor of the great Thakur Family.” 

Maharaja Ham Krishna died in 1795, leaving two sons, Bisva Nath 
andSiv Nath, to whom he had previously apportioned hia estates, which 
were then only yielding a reduced income of lis. 27,00,000. The elder 
Maharaja Bisva Nath received as his share Zamindaries yielding a 
gross revenue of Rs. 18,00,000. The younger Maharaja' Siv Nath 
received all the Dohattar and rent-free Zamindaries, yielding a net 
profit of Rp. 9,00,000r Botli the Maharajas Bisva Nath and Siv Nath 
led a life of case uikI indulgeooe and never looked to the affmrs of their 
estatoa, consequently similar depredations to such as were made in their 
fathers time, were continued and their estates dwindled down to 
most deplorable condition, Maharaja Bisva Nath, the elder son of 
the Maharaja Ram Krishna, di(xl childlosg and his widow Mahai’aiii 
KrishnaroaTij ridoptcd Maharaja Govinda Chandra, who survived only 

* Mr, J. WcoUaod’i Josfloro, page 63. 
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n few years after attaining liis majority, and died without any issue. 
Miiharaiii Sivesvari, the widow of Maharaja Govinda Chandra, adopted 
Maharaja Govinda Nath, who also died without a son. The widow of 
Maliaraja Govinda Nath, therefore adopted Jagat Indra Nath Rai, who 
has received the title of Maharaja on the 1st January, 1877. Maharaja 
Jagat Indra Nath Rai is the present representative of the Senior Branch 
of the family. 

Maharaja Siv Nath, the younger son of Maharaja Ram Krishna, 
had also no issue, and his widow adopted Ananda Nath, who wns also 
celebrated for his liberality and public utility. In 1817, Raja Ananda 
Nath applied to Government for the bestowal on him of his grand¬ 
father’s title Maharaja Dhiraj Pirthipati Bahadur,’' but to no effect. 
In June 18G6, however, he was invested with the insignia of p. Com¬ 
panion of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. Shortly after, 
he received the title of “ Raja Bahadur” in recognition of hia liberality 
in founding the splendid library at Rajshahye, and other works of 
charity and public spirit. It is said, that Raja Ananda Nath Rai 
Bahadur, c.s.i., in spite of all these honours was not entii'ely happy; as 
hia ambition for obtaining his grandfather’s title ** Maharaja Dhiraj 
Pirthipati Baliadur” was not gratified. He died in 1867, leaving four 
sons, Kumars Chandra Nath Rai, Kumad Nath Rai, Nagendra Nath 
Rai and Jogondra Nath Rai, of whom the first received the title of 
Raja Bahadur” from Government in 1869. Ruja Chandra Nath 
Rai Bahadur managed the estate for a period of nine years, during which 
time he did many acta of liberality and munificence. IIo founded a 
Femalo Normal School at Rampur Bouuloo, aud supported it at an 
annual expense of Rs. 1,500. ke, a great loTor and patron of Sanskrit^ 
he defrayed the expenses of several students of that language to 
finish their studies at Nadiya and Benares. Raja Chandra Nuth Rai 
Bahadur was for sometime an Attache of the Foreign Office of the 
Government of India. He died childlcj^s, and his two younger brothers 
Kumar Kumad Nath Rai and Kumar Nagondra Nath Rai having 
predeceased him without issue, the whole estate devolved upon hie 
yuungest brother Kumar Jogondra Nath Rui, the present lopresentativo 
of iho Junior Branch of the family. Kumar Jogondra Nath, known as 
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an orthodox Hindu, and has an infant son, named Jatindra 


II.—THE PATIYA RAJ FAMILY. 

“ The Tdakcbs, or, as they are commonly called, the Rajas of 
Patiya, constitute the oldest territorial aristocracy of Rajshahye. They 
reside in Patiya which is now a police sub-station and situated halfway 
between Nator the former, and Boaliya the present, Sadar station of 
the district. Their principal estate is Lashkarpur, a Parganna extend¬ 
ing over a large tract of country and situated on both sides of the 
P-idma, They are said to have acquired it from Shaikh Lashkar, an 
oCScer attached to the Court of Murshidabad, 

The origin of the Patiya family is as follows 

There lived, acpording to tradition, in his asram at Patiya a RisM 
named Batsaracharjya, who spent his days in devotion. During his 
time Laslikar Klian, who had got a grant of Jagir, called Parganna 
Lashkarpur, from the Emperor of Delhi, having died, his estate itpsed 
to the Government. At this period, Bengal was governed by eisrhteon 
S'lbakdars, who collected the rent and trasmitted the same to the 
Emperor. After sometime the Suhahdars conspired against the Emperor, 
;and determined to withhold the rents. For the purpose of chocking 
their insubordination, the Emperor sent a General with a suitable force. 
On his arrival, he had a secret interview with the Saint Batsaracharjya, 
who entertained him and his officers, and questioned them os to their 
mission. After being acquainted with it ho wished them success, and 
pointed out the means of attaining it. The General fought with the 
Suhohdara and brought them to their senses. Having accomplished his 
missiou, he saw Batsaracharjya and received his congratulations on his 
SuccoM. In recognition of the good services and wishes of tho Saint, 
the General obtained the permission from tho Emperor to grant him 
Lashkarpur, which had escheated on the demise of the former pro¬ 
prietor. BatHaracha?jya loading a religious life, did not appreciate the 
peoutiiary advantages of the grant or take any paius to develop its 
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resources. His son Pitambar was a clever man, who ingratiated him- 
eelf with the Emperor and took possession of his paternal estate 
Lashkarpur. On the death of Pitambar, his younger brother Nilambar 
succeeded him in his estate, and by his exertions enhanced the value of 
the estate. 

His youngest son Ananda during the life-time of his father had 
received the title of Raja from the Emperor. 

His sou Rati Kanta in consequence of certain unpopular acts, did 
not inherit the title of Raja, but was known among the people as Thahur^ 
a title which still distinquishes the family. For the support of necessitous 
people, his son Ram Chandra established the idol Radha Govinda. He 
died leaving throe sons, viz., Nara Narayan, Darpa Narayau, and Java 
Narayan Thakur. During the time of Nara Narayan, Kam Deva, the 
father of Raghu Nandana,—the founder of the Nator family—was 
employed as a Tahaildar of Baraihati. 

It was when Darpa Narayan became the head of the family that 
Raghu Nandana, the founder of the Nator Raj, experienced a change 
of fortune, being promoted from a humble gatherer of flowers to the 
office of Vakil of the Patiya family in the Court of Murshidabad. 

* # * # ♦ » « 

Dunng the regime of Lord Cornwallis, Ananda Narayan was the 
head of the Patiya family. With him the Permanent Settlement of 
Lashkarpur was made. The estate was assessed at Rs. 1,89,502-4-0. 
One of the successors of Ananda Narayan, Rajendra Narayan received 
from the Government the title of *‘Raja Bahadur.** Jngan Narayan, 
another successor of the family, in the Bengali ora 12 It, made the 
following additions to the Patiya estate by purchase, viz., Pargauna 
Pukharia in Zilla Maimansingh, Pargannaa Kaligram Kalisapba, and 
Kazihata in Zilla Rajshahyd, Bhabanandadiar in Zilla Nadiya and 
saveral small Zamiiidaries. Having thus enchanced his profits, he 
devoted a portion thereof to the establishment of a roligious endowment 
at Benares; ha also built a ghat and a guest-house in that city, lie 
erected another guest-house on the banks of tbo river Phalgu in Behai\ 
In the year 1216, b. s., his hereditary title of Raja was confii'ined. Ho 
died in Pans in 1223, B. s. His widowed wife erected afc Patiya a 
43 
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'temple dedicated to Siya, and celebrated the occasion by large grants of 
Lakhiraj lauds to learned Brahmans. Ho used to distribute in the cold 
weather clothes to the poor, and during the raii-.y season to feed both 
men and cattle, an example which is followed by the amiable, excellent 
and benevolent young Rani Sarat Sundari, widow of the late Jagendra 
Narayan Rai; the latter was educated at the Ward’s Institution, and 
gave ample promise of pursuing an exemplary career, but died a preraa- 
ture deatli.^” 

Sarat Sundari Debya received the title of Rani’* on the 12th March 
1?75, and has been created “ Maharani’ at the Imperial Assemblage 
held at Delhi, on the Ist January 1877, ou account of the assumption 
of the title “ Empress of India,” by Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen. Maharani Sarat Sundari Debya is famous for her enlightened 
liberality. She made princely donations to numerous charitable institu¬ 
tions, and rendered valuable services during the years of famine. 




Ill—RAJA PRASANNA NATH RAI’S FAMILY, KNOWN AS 
DIGHAPATIA RAJ FAMILY. 

Dava Ram, the founder of tliis family, was at first employed a* 
an inferior amlah by Raja Ram Jivau Rai, elder brother of Raghu 
Lniidan of the Nator Raj Family, but was soon promoted by the Raja 

to the post of Dowan for having evinced a great capacity for Zamindari 
bimiucus. 

Daya Ram held the oflice of Dowan of the Nator Raj, till the time 
of ]\lahuTani Bhabani, and ama«8od immense? wealth. He assisted the 
Nawab of Murshidabad in capturing Raja Sita Ram Rai of Mahmudpuv 
in J«'S’ore, and in recognition of this service he received tho title of 
“ Rai Rnyan.” Duya Ram waa a great encouragor of tho Sanyhrifc 
laitgiirigo, and had established several ToUa or schools, in Kajshahyc. 
“ IK toundt d Bcvornl religiouf establi^ments, namely, tho idol Krishins^ 
Cji indrn at WulrTinuudpnr in JoKr^or. another ramtid Gopal Dev at 
Binadin ui Muraliit, toad; he also founded in hit Rajbari at DigUrtpatia 
Uir^ n paratie ubd-s, nantc»ly, iCr dinaji; Govindji, and Gopal, Ha 

* Abridged Xivai Thj Caku U Kevkw .No, Jaijuary^TsVa, 
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Endowed these establishments with lands. He did his best in supplying " 
the poor with water. He excavated a large Dighi at Gk>rp]iu and 
another at Haguria. He excavated several tanks in his Zainindaries, 
and also a Chauki or moat around his Ilajbari.*’* Daya Ram Rai was 
Biicceeded by his son Jagannath Rai, who did not survive him long. 

, Jagannath died leaving a son, Fran Nath Rai who celebrated his 
motlior’s Rradha with great tclai and expense. 

Fran Nath Rai left the whole estate to his adopted son, Prasanna 
Nath Rai, ‘‘ who infused new blood into the family and proved an ex¬ 
traordinary man, achieving for himself the most conspicuous position 
among the contemporaneous Zamindars and Rajas, and standing out 
from them as a singularly liberal and benevolent representative of the 
Nobility of Bengal.f” Prasanna Nath, as a public-spirited Zamindar, 
offered Rs. 35,000 to Government for the construction of a road from 
Dighapatia to Bauloa, and paid from time time handsome sums for 
the repair of the roads and erection of bridges. He established 
an Academy at Dighap^tea, and Dispensaries at Nat or and Ban lea, and 
offered a princely donation of mpees one lakh for their support, 

Prasanna Nath Rai received from Government the title of Raja 
Bahadur on the 20th April, 1854, and his investiture took place at tho 
Government Houso in tho presence of several respectable chiefs, such 
a«, tho Maharaja of Patiala and others. Raja Prasanna Nath Rai 
was appointed an Assistant Magistrate in the District of llajshalijo 
on tho 10th September, 1857. Tho Raja ^<was both a generous and a 
genial man. Hia social qualities were of a high order. Ho freely 
mixed with Europeans, and was almost an Englishman in his tastes and 
habits. His hospitality was kept up in a fine old mafasal style. The 
■oene where this hospitality was exercised was the Rajbari of Dighapatia 
which the Raja had enlarged and decorated, having built on one sido a 
fiue Nachghar, and on the other, a Singhi Dalan, He also built a mag- 
nilloent gateway, Tho Hajbari was tho rendezvous of tho officials, the 
planters, and the Zamindais. These reunif^na alwa\'s took place duiing 
the Iftili and Jhnlayi festivals, when the Rajbari and the compound 

The Calcutta Review No, CXI. January, 1873. 
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around were beautifully illuminated, and the scene was further enlivened 
by rich displays of fireworks and music. 

Raja jPrasanna Hath Rai died in 1861, and liis demise was univer¬ 
sally regretted, being considered a national calamity. In 1863, his 
adopted son, Pramatha Hath Rai was, under the provisions of his 
father’s will, admitted as a boarder student at the Calcutta Ward’s 
Institution, He was the only student of the institution who succeeded 
in passing the University Entrance Examination. During the time he 
studied at Calcutta, he was under the eye of his mother, a lady uniting 
rare sagacity with an overflowing benevolence. In November 1867, he 
attained his majority; and the first act of his majority was to erect 
suitable buildings for the accommodation of the hospital and dis¬ 
pensary at Rampur Boaliya at an expense of Rs. 10,000, founded by 
his father. The Lieutenant Governor in noticing this liberal act 
expressed his desire that an expression of his gratification might be 
communicated to Kumar Pramatha Nath Rai at the ‘ earnest he has 
given by his liberality in this matter’ of his intention to make a good 
use of his ample fortune. The road from Rampur Boaliya to Dighapatia 
having fallen into disrepair, Kumar Pramatha Nath Rai followed the 
example of his father in coming forward to defray the expenses of the 
road. 

In April 1868, he offered to endow Rajshahye Girls’ Aided School 
with an amount, yielding Hs. 180 per annum. The Lieutenant Governor 
accepted the offer and acknowledged the liberality of the Kumar in 
suitable terms. In the same year ho founded three scholarsbi])s for the 
Girls School at Boaliya. In 1871, the CommisBioncr of the Division 
reported to the Government that Kumar Pramatha Nath Rai was one 
of the most intelligent and well behaved Zamindars of Lower Bengal; 
that ho managed his Zamiudaries admirably well, and was favourably 
spoken of by every person coming in contact with him. He therefore 
icoommended that the Kumar should receive from the Government the 
titlf. cf Raja Bahadur. Lord Mayo accordingly granted the Sannad. 

The investiture took place at R^unpur Boaliya under the anspioea 
of the OommiH-ioner acting as the representative of the Government. 
Th® Raja has ivceutly c^^tabiishgd at his sole expense a Charitable 
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Dispensary afc his Kachliari at Nakhila. It has proved an inestimable ^ 
boon to the sick poor of that part of the country*.*^ In 1877, Raja 
Pramatha Nath Rai Bahadur was appointed a Member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council. 


{Sundry Zamindars,) 

RAI GIRIS CHANDRA LAHIRI BAHADUR OF KASIMPUR. 

Rai Giris Chandra Lahiri Bahadur, Zamindar of Kasimpur, 
Rajshahye, is the son of Babu Kasi Banker Lahiri and grandson of 
Babu Ram Kishor LahirL 

Rai Giris Chandra Lahiri Bahadur has established an English 
school and a dispensary at Kasimpur, and with the exception of the 
Government aid he pays almost all the necessary expenses for their 
support. During the famine of 1874, ho distributed clothes, grain, 
&c., to the poor and to his own Byats, he also remitted a large 
nmonnt of the rents due to him. About eight or nine years ago, when 
the river Padina overtopped its banks and covered several villages 
in Rampur Beaulea with water; Rai Giris Chandra Lahiri exerted 
himself very signally in saving the lives of some hundreds of men, 
whom he afterwards supplied with food, clothes and money to raise 
their houses. 

He also assisted the inhabitants of Kasimpur at a time when they 
were suffering considerably from an epidemic fever, by employing a 
doctor out of his own private purse for their proper treatment. He 
has also given without compensation some lands in his Zamindaries to 
Government, for the purpose of laying down the South-Eastern State 
Railway, For this and several other acts of liberality he has at 
different times received thanks from the Government of Bengal, and on 
the 81 st March, 1871, the title of ‘‘ Rai Bahadur’^ was conferred on him 
a mark of personal distinction. He holds several Zamindaries in the 

♦ The Calcutta Review No. CXI. January, 187S. 
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Districts of Eajshahye, Pabna, and Bngra, and is at present 46 years of 
ago. Ho has a promising son, named Babu Kedar Nath- Lab iri. 


XXr.—SONTHAL PARGANNAS. 

{Principal Families.) 

THE SULTANABAD RAJ FAMILY. 

Gopal Chandea Sino, the present Maharaja, is an oflfshoot oPthe 
family of the Maharaja of Bansi, in Gorakhpur. His wife Rani Janki 
Kinuri, daughter of Dyal Sing, inherited the Parganna of Sultanabad 
being in direct descent from Raja Bankie Sing, -who first obtained the 
property from the Muhammadan Governors of the country, 

Maharaja Gopal Chandra Sing first obtained the title of “Raja 
Bahadur” from tlie British Government in the year 1867, for several 
acts of Public utility and liberality, and on the 12th March 1875, the 
title of « Maharaja” was conferred on him in recognition of his valu¬ 
able services during the famine of 1873-74, as a mark of personal dis¬ 
tinction. The Maharaja is an orthodox Hindu, and is very fond of 
heating the Shastara read. He has always been kind to his tenantry. 


XXII.-TWENTY-FOUR PARGANNAS- 

(Principal Families, Nobles, and Eminent Men.) 

I—THE BHUKAILAS RAJ FAMILY. 

This old and respectable family was founded by Maharaja Jay* 
N'arsyaa Ghosal Bahadur, grandson of Kaudarpa Ghosal, a wealthy 
Brahman, who lived in Qargovindapur, an anoient village on the site of 
which now stands Fort William. lf{iudarpa removed to Kidderpur 
when Oargovindapur was taken for the fort. He had two sons, Krishna 
Chandra Ghosal and Gukul Chandra Ghosal. The last was Dewan to 
Mr, Verelst, tU« Governor of Bengal, and made a considerable fortune. 
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After the demise of Dewan Gokul Chandra Ghosal in 1779, the whole ^ 
estate cam© into the possession of his nephew Maharaja daya Naiayan, 
the only son of Krishna Chandra Ghosal. 

Jaya llTarayan, who was for sometime a ^an^fiQO of the Island of 
Sandip, first settled in Bhukailas, a place adjacent to Kidderpur, 
Calcutta, and is therefore known as the founder of this family. Here 
ho founded an edifice for tlie idol Patitpahani and dedicated two temples 
to Sivas which are annually resorted to by a large number of Hindus 
during the festival of “ Sivaratra.” 

Jaya Narayan received the title of “ Maharaja Bahadur” from the 
Emperor of Delhi with the privilege to retain 3,500 sowars. Ho had 
a good knowledge of the English, Persian, Sanskrit, Arabic, and 
Bengali languages. He was a staunch advocate for the promotion of 
public education, and with a view to impart free education to children 
of different classes in Sanskrit, Bengali, Hindi, Persian, and English, 
he established a College at Benares at an enormous cost, which still 
commemorates his name. This College was founded long before the 
establishment of the Government College at Benares, and is now under 
the management of the missionaries to whom the Maharaja had 
'entrusted the institution with sufficient funds for its support. Besides 
this, he constructed at Benares a Thakurbari dedicated to “Korunanidan,” 
known as “ Gurudam.” Maharaja Jaya Narayan Ghosal Bahadur died 
at a good old ago, k'aving his property to his only son. Kali Sankat 
Ghosal who roooived the title of “Baja Bahadur'’ from Lord 
Ellenborough dui-iug the Scind War, in recognition of his valuable 
services, public chaiities, and general benevolence. 

Piaja Kali Sankar Ghosal established the Benares Blind Asylum, 
where its inmates recoivo raiment and food free. In his time a dfliAa* 
purush of very handsome features was exhibited to the public at 
Bhuliailas. This wonderful man was daily visited by swarms of people 
of all colors and creeds, and waa never found to speak, to oat or drink, 
or to wear clothes. The Hindu* comprising males and females daily 
worshippod him us an idol—throwing wreathes of flowers and offering 
faun sweatmoats and fruits of different sorts. The Makapurush iasaii 
to have been brought from theSibpur chant wbero he was in the habit of 
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floating over the-surface of the water during flood, but not during the 
ebb tide of the holy river. Hia body was partly covered with moss in 
spite of his good-looking appearance, and it is also reported that some 
time after he was brought to Bhukailas, he began to speak, to eat, and 

to do anything which the members of the Bhukailas Raj family used to 
order him to do. 

Rttja Kali Sankar Ghosal Bahadur had seven sons, viz., Kumars 
Kasi Kauta Ghosal, Satya Prasad Ghosal, Satya Kinkar Ghosal, Satya 
Charan Ghosal, Satya Saran Ghosal, Satya Frasaona Ghosal and Satya 
Bhakta Ghosal. 

Kumar Satya Kink^ir Ghosal first received the title of Rai Bahadur 
from Government, and his brother Kumar Satya Charan Ghosal after¬ 
wards became Raja Bahadur in consettuence of hia elder brothers 
having predeceased his father. 

Raja Satya Charan* Ghosal Bahadur maintained the position and 
dignity of the family by contributing liberal donations towards the^ 
construction of several public works and to public and private charities. 
He died leaving two song, Kumars Satya Nanda Ghosal and Satya 
Satya Ghosal, but the title of ‘‘ Raja Bahadur” was conferred on his 
brother Kumar Satya Saran Ghosal, the fifth son of Raja Kali Sankar 
Ghosal Bahadur. 

Raja Satya Saran Ghosal Bahadur was a man of vast experience 
and learning. He was invested with the insignia of a Companion of 
the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. The Raja had several 
children, all of whom unfortunately died prematurely with the exc 0 [>- 
tion of ft daughter, who was married to Babu Mahes Chandra Baneijr, 
late a Professor of the Presidency College and now on pension. 
Shortly after the death of Raja Satya Saran Ghosal Bahadur, c. s. i., 
the title of Raja Bahadur was conferred on Kumar Satya Naudu 
Ghosal, the eldest son of Raja Satya Charan Ghosal, on the 30th 
September 1869, as a mark of pe sonal distinction. Raja Satya Nunda 
Ghosal Bahadur is a lilombor of the British Indian Association, and was 
for sometime a Member of the Bengal Legislative Council. He 
possessea a liljt val disposition and takes an active interest in the cause 
of native imj.rovement. The other two intelligent members of the 
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fnmil}" are Kumar SatyaSatya Gljosal(Raja Satya Charan’s second son) 
and Kumar Satya Krishna Gliosal (sou of Kumar Saturn Prasanna 
Ghosal, the sixth son of Raja Kali Sankar Ghosal.) The latter is an 
Honorary Magistrate of the Calcutta Police and a Commissioner of the 
Subarban Municipality. 

The family owns Zamindaries in the Districts of Tippera, Bhullua, 
Backerganj, Dacca, and the 24-Pargannas, and the annual Revenue paid 
to Government is estimated at about Rs. 1,50,000. 


II.—THE HON’BLE DWARKA NATH MITTER, 
BHOWANIPUR. 

The late Hon’ble Dwarka Nath Mitter, a Kayastha, was born in 
the village Agunsi in the District of Hughli in the year 183G. “ His 

father was a Muktiar practising in the Hughli courts, and though his 
means were limited, he gave his son a good and liberal education. 
Dwarka Nath was brought up in the Hughli College, where he early 
distinguished himself. He took the foremost rank among his fellow- 
students. He was latterly transferred to the Hindu College. His 
literary exercises contained in the Education reports of the time, 
shewed the thorough mastery of the English language he had 
acquii'ed. His Prize-Essay on Lord Bacon, printed in the Education 
Report we believe of 1852, placed him at the head of the Collego 
essayist of the time. It was highly admired by competent literary 
critics of the day, among wliom was the renowned D. L. R., who 
honoured it with deserved laudation in his Literary^Gazette. In 1855, 
he took service in the Police Court of Calcutta as interpreter to the 
then J unior Magistrate, Babu Kisori Chand Mitter. But he soon after 
passed the Pleadership Examination, and on obtaining the usual diploma 
joined the bar of the late Saddar Court. He was looked upon with 
some coldness by the then leaders of the bar, but ho was warmly taken 
by the hand by Babu Sambhu Nath Pandit, then the Junior Government 
Pleader, and afterwards his lamented predecessor on tl>e bench. But u 
man of sterling worth as he was, ho did not long p»ne away in 1 lie coUI 
shade of neglect. The sun of his fortune rose with the opening oi U o 
40 
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High Court. He tlien came into contact with minds, wdiicli nt once 
appreciated him. Sir Barnes Peacock was the first to recognize Ids 
rare talents and abilities. That eminent lawyer w'as so much struck 
with the grasp of mind, thorough mastery of general principles of law, 
and Indian Regulations and Acts, and forensic ability exhibited by this 
legal practitioner that ho at once accorded him his powerful support, 
and the other judges of the Court, Barrister and Civilian, were not 
slow to mark their appreciation of his worth and character. Dwarka 
Hath became as it were a general favourite. Apart from his great abili¬ 
ties be was pre-eminently distinguished by liis thorough honesty and 
unflinching independence. He and a few of his co-adjutors, who had 
joined the bar with him, raised at once its tone and character. Hitherto 
the legal profession was shunned by the educated native, because it was 
considered synonymous with an immoral practice. Hot that these were 
not able and honourable men among the old practitioners, for some of 
them were the pride of their country, but the general character of the 
bar as a matter of lact did not stand high in public estimation. 
Whether it was owing to the depressing influence of the Old Saddar 
Court, or the absence of English education, and consequently of those 
high principles of self-respect and professional honour, which that edu¬ 
cation fosters, among the old Vakils, it is not necessary to enquire. 
Suflice it to say that the advent of the new pleaders marked a new era 
in tho •hi:itory of the Native Bar, and at the head of this young hand 
stood Baba Dwurka Nath Mitter. The success and influence ; which 
the new men acquired, encouraged other educated native gentlemen to 
follow the legal profession, so much so that it has now become with 
the educated class of our countrymen tho most favourite branch of 
indcj>end:*nt occupation. The moral influence of their success has gono 
far and wide. There is now scarcely one important district iu the 
country, which does not number at least half a dozen educated pleaders 
iu t]iC local courtc. This healthy change w is chiefly brought about by 
the early labours of Babu Dwarka Hath and his com]?f,r:r^L As a pleader 


ho li'id many 


,rid 


qualities to r;;Comiuend him. He was patient and 


wuid.d oot r :,ou ^ case without hrin-iug witldn his ken the four corners 

’%f ilj Uv wa.. quick-^nightedj and could at ft glance catch iUi salient 
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points ; he was remarkably clear and clever in makin^g a statement, 
and generally carried the Court with him by his impressive exposition 
of facts; ho was gifted with oratorical powers, and not uiifrequently 
succeeded in making effective appeals to the feelings of the Judges, he 
was courageous and never shrunk at from his duty, however ably he 
might be opposed ou the other side, he contested with leading barristers 
with a freedom and ease which challenged their admiration; and above 
all he was thoroughly honest and independent, he would never stoop to 
take an unfair advantage of an opponent nor would he give up a singlo 
point which ho considered essential to a fair elucidation of his client’s 
case, however galling his firmness and independence might be to the 
judges he addressed. VVe could cite many a passage in this brilliant 
chapter of his life, which reflected great credit upon 'him, but by far 
the most memorable one was his seven days* argument in the great 
Rent Case of 1865 before all the judges of the High Court, in which 
he brought all the ai’moury of his knowledge of political economy, 
English law of landlord and tenant, Indian rent law, and local 
custom to bear upon the vitally important questions at issue. Hay after 
day he rose at 11 A. m., and continued till 5 and sometime 6 p. m., though 
exhausted iu physical power, still unexhausted in arguments and resour¬ 
ces. In that case he was opposed in opinion to the leading mind of the 
Court, and was as a matter of course confronted by a brisk tire of iuter- 
rogatories by the Chief Justice, but ther.e was a pleasure to- witness the 
ekiil and ability wdth which this young Norval fenced with.the veteran. 
He officiated for a short time as Junior Pleader to Government, and on 
the death of his friend and compatriot the Hon’ble Banibhu Nath 
Pandit, another ornament of the bar and bench of the High Court, he 
was appointed his successor. He took his seat on the bench of the 
High Court ill June, 1867, and thus held his high office for neiuly seven 
years. By this appointment he was a looser in a pecuniary point of 
view, for it believed that he was then making much more tlian 
Rb. 50,000 per annum. But his elevation to the bench for the second 
time vindicated the claims to and fitness of the educated natives for tl\o 
highest offices iu the Stale. The unanimous testimony borne by the 
judges of the High Court, the Government, and the public at large 
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ility and efficiency of the late Hon’ble Sambhu Nath Pandit had 
confirmed the wisdom of Parliament in opening the bench of the highest 
tribunal of the land to the children of the soil, but Babu Dwarka Nath 
Mitter was destined to shed still greater lustre upon the native character. 
The exchange of place from the bar to the bench brought him new 
responsibilities, which he discharged most conscientiously, thoroughly, 
and efficiently. Indeed, we have had the most flattering testimony to 
his judicial abilities from some of the leading Barristers of this city. 
One of them, a severe critic, and very chary of praise, more than once 
described him before us as a genius. Himself an eminent jurist, he 
often wandered how Dwarka Nath without possessing that hard profes¬ 
sional training, which English lawyears received, could grapple so 
enccessfully with the principles of law and jurisprudence, and meet so 
triumphantly the English lawyei- on his own ground. Calm, patient, 
sagacious, and firm be made a model judge, and was respected alike by 
the bench and the bar. Sir Barnes Peacock almost doted upon him. 
He was in the hey-day of youth-only 43 years of age-but he was 
respected aUke by the old and the young for his ability and indepen- 
dence. The Weekly Reporter contains many valuable and luminous 
judgmente he delivered from time to time within the last seven years 
and as will bo seen ho not unfrequeiitly differed from his brother 
judges, but almost invariably his judgments were confirmed by the 

last days on the bench were occupied with 
the tru of tho appeal by a Full Bench of the Great Uncl.astity Case, 
m which he delivered a judgment, which has been the theme of his 
pantrymen s admiration through the length and breadth of the land. 

D ZN countrymen. 

c ^a'-ne' h.« heart we might say on his sleeve. It was to be regretted 
did not mix m public movements, latterly he could not do so 
by reason of h,s position as a judge, hut he took a warm interest in 
pu 1 he .luostions, and was a vigorous thinker. He was a Oomtist by 
aith, and ho ,.,o „bly expound. .I the Religion of Humanity in an after 
dmnor npeect. at Sir Bam. ; Poacoef., He knew French and , 

..at pl,a..re from h.s Fremh .adi.. He 
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late Franco-Prussian War, and warmly sympathized with that brave 
and romantic nation, the French. He bated oppression, and in his 
judgmeuts from the bench he always espoused the cause of the poor 
and the weak. An advocate of law and order he was fearless in expos¬ 
ing and reprobating the abuses and caprices of power. He it was who 
first unmasked the evils of Personal Government in the notorious 
Malda Case, though it was said that the bold onset he commenced, and 
which was manfully followed up by Justices Kemp and Phear, brought 
upon him the thunders of Belvedere in a confidential cominuuicaiion to 
the Governor-General, so much so, that it was believed that should an 
opportunity occur Sir George Campbell for one would not recommend 
again the appointment of a Native judge to the High Court. But 
let that pass. A man of strong feelings he never hesitated in private 
conversation to express in strong language his opinions about persons 
and things. As a man of tho people he was also their champion, 
though his championship did not unfortunately manifest itself in public 
expression. He was a voracious reader, but was a very reluctant wu’iter, 
and the only literary contributions be made of late to the Periodical Press 
wore the articles on Analytical Geometry in Mukerji’s Magazine. He was 
also a lover of scienco, and devoted a considerable p< rtion of his time 
to the study of scientific works. For sometime be regularly attended 
Father Lafont’s Science lectures at St. Xavier’s College. He marked his 
appreciation of science by subscribing,tho munificent sum of Rs. 4,000 
to Dr. Sirkads projected Science Association, lie was a man of open- 
handed charity, and persona in actual distress seldom appeah'd to 
him in vain. Though placed so high in the social ladder he was the 
same unaffected friend to his old sohool-mates and compatriots. Frank 
and unassuming, thougli somewhat reserved to strangers, he was liked 
and loved by all who knew him intimately.’^* Dwarka Nath being 
attacked with cancer of the throat sufiered for mouths daring which 
interval he was visited by the Viceroy himself through an Aide-dt camp, 
the Judges of the High Court, and numerous friends and admirers. 
While sick he wished to see his native village where he went at tho 
consent of the Doctors, who considered that a change might do well to 


Ihe Hindu Patriot, 2ud March, 187i, 
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his system, but alas I laid his bones there where he was born as death 
relieved him from all pains on 2ud March 1874. He left an old 
mother (whom he used to respect very much), a young •widow,* 
three young children and the nation at large to mourn his loss. The 
learned Judges of the High Court met together, and closed the Court 
for the day “as a mark of respect to the memory of the late lamented 
deceased.*' Before the closing of the Court Mr. Justice Louis Jackson 
gave an elaborate and feeling address which did justice to the uncom¬ 
mon merits and invaluable services of his departed colleague. On 
account of the absence of the Advocate General Mr. Kennedy, Standing 
Council, gave a short speech on behalf of the English bar as follows:— 

I know enough personally, and I know still more from the general reputation, 
in which Mr. Justice Mitter was held by thewh<>le of the profession, to feel an ex¬ 
press the loss which the Bench and the Bar have here sustaiued—a loss, which I 
may almost call irreparable. Every word which baa fallen from the learned 
Judge, who has address us, meets with the fullest echo in the heart of every 
member of my profession. No Judge inspired us with more confidence for a high 
intellect, for none had we a higher respect, and there aro few indeed, if any, who 
w© felt more certain, would take the most accurate and at the sametime, widest 
view of every question that was placed before him for decision. Of course there 
is one great advantage which he possessed in his knowledge of the language and 
habits of the people of this peninsula, which other Judges could hardly possess. 
It is, I fed, a loss not only to the bench, and not only to the suitors in this court, 
but it is a loss to the community which, I fear, cannot be supplied. 


Mr. R. T. Allen, the Nestor of the Appellate Court bar, spoke on 
behalf of the Senior Government Pleader, who was then much over¬ 
powered by feeling. His speech was a lengthy one which descrilied the 
rare merits and qualifications of Dwarka Nath. He concluded as 


follows 


1 think 1 cannot conclude the few words which I have expressed belter than 
by referring to that which I think ho would regard as a eiiitablc desciiption of 
bis own •'•'vccr, for although generous, kind, and affable to Europeans as well .03 
to his own countiymen, there is no doubt ihat T’is affections strongly tended and 


* Thh Ittdv hiK third wife, llis first and second wives died prematurely 
one after another, lli.s first connecUon was with the oldest daughter of the lute 
rcspcclublc Zamindar, Biau Uoviuda Koi Chowdhuri of Benapur, iu the Di-itriot 
of liunlwun. 
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naturallj tended, to those o£ bis own class : and I think the following lines would 
form a suitable epitaph, and such as he would himself have approved. 


Bo my epitaph writ on my country's mind, 

He served his country, and he loved his kind. 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General deeply regretted 
the death of the Hon’ble Dwarka Nath Mitter, and issued a notification 
expressive of his regret. 

Dwarka Nath was a trustee to the Hindu Family Annuity Fund 
and a Fellow of the Calcutta University. He was, in fact, a groat friond 
to education. He used to maintain several boys at his house at 
Bhow^anipur, whom he used to provide with food, clothing, books, and 
schooling foes. He founded and supported one School, and a Dispensary 
at his village Agansi. He used to held Diirga Puja every year at his 
village ; on which occasion he used to feed several poor people. Hia 
children are now residing at Bhowanipur, near Calcutta. 


HI.—HARIS CHANDRA MUKERJI, THE LATE EDITOR OF 
THE “HINDU FATfllOT,” BHOWANIPUR. 

The late Baba Haris Chandra Mukerji was the son of a poor 
Kulin Brahman by the youngest of hia seven wives, and was bora in 
1824 in Bhowanipur, a village about a mile to the south of Calcutta, 
in the house of hia mother^a maternal grandfather, a rich and respect¬ 
able inhabitant of that place. The bad customs of the country which 
allowed and encouraged the man to marry as many tinfea as ever he 
chose, and compelled him to marry over again when he did not choose, 
necessarily doomed the woman to pining and distress, if not to a far 
ignobler fate. His mother, therefore, as is usual with the wives of 
Kulin Brahmans, lived in her grandfathers house, and brought up her 
children there. The infant Haris learned his English alphabet at home 
from his elder brother, and was sent while seven years old to an English 
school in Bhowanipur, where for want of means he was admitted a free 
student. With the help of a good memory and a sound understanding, 
which seemed precocious, he prepared his lessons so thoroughly, that 
the directors of the school, being quite taken with his parts, pressed 
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iiitS^ while thirteen years old, to compete in an examination with the 
advanced students of the Hindu College. There is ample reason for ‘ 
believing that he would have creditably acquitted himself, but for the 
insudicient time ho was allowed to prepare for it. His circumstances 
did not allow him to continue his studies longer ; and he was compelled 
to look out for an employment, which he soon after secured in Messrs. 
Tullah and Company’s Auction-room, on a salary of rupees eight a month. 

This post contemptible as it was, was sufficiently welcome to him. 
His circumstances had been straitened even to absolute poverty. lie 
felt the want of commonest necessaries. One day, he said, he would 
actually have starved, but tor the remuneration of rupees two, which he 
received from the Uluktiar of a Zamindar for having translated into 
English some important Bengali papers. His pay was subsequently 
increased to rupees ten. For many years he was in Tullah’s ofHco. 

In 1851, a post worth rupees twenty-five became vacant in the Military 
Department. Many applied for it, because it held out some prospects, 
and Haris was one of the applicants. The post was to be filled by 
competition, and Haris Chandra secured it. From his early boyhood 
lie had a strong propensity for reading. While in school he had distin¬ 
guished himself as a most studious boy. This love of reading followed 
him through all the vicissitudes of his life. Adversity had indeed 
thrown obstacles in its way, but could not crush it out altogethi.r. 
Now circumstances favoured him. His salary was more than double of 
what it woe originally. He secured the good opinion of all his official 
superiors by the consoientious discharge of his duties, and their esteem 
by his laudable inclinations. As soon as they knew that Haris was an 
iuBatiablo reader, they assisted him with their books and their knowledge. 
But the grasp of his intellect was too great to be contented with the 
few volumes which they occasionally gave him. He therefore made up 
his mind to be a monthly Bubscriber of the Calcutta Public Library to 
the amount of rupees two, which he set apart for the purpose from hia 
slender pay. Every evening after the office hours, he went to Metcalfe 
Hall, where he could be seen poring over the pages of great authors 
w^h iutenso attention. History, philoBophy, and poliiica were his 
special delights. 
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Colonel Goldie and Colonel Champenez had the honour of early 
appreciating his talents and intelligence. Tliey gladly availed tliera- 
solves of every opportunity of promoting him to more honourable posts. 
So unceasing was their effort to do him good, that within the year that 
he entered the Military Department, his pay was increased from Us. 25 
to Rs. 100. Yet he did not seek to curry favour. On the contrary, ho 
was a very ‘^spirited” man, and he sometimes carried his “ spirit’* to a 
culpable excess. On one occasion Colonel Champenez reprimanded 
him for having committed a mistake in casting accounts. Haris knew 
that there was really no mistake committed. He felt it too much to 
put up with an unjust reprimand. Strong language, it seems, was 
interchanged, and Haris expressed a desire to tender his resignation. 
The matter, however, did not turn out quite so serious as might have 
been expected. The Colonel had sense enough to see his own error, 
and magnanimity enough to forgot and forgive. He was even glad to 
know that the error was one of his own and not of Haris. Things 
being thus put straight, Haris was restored to his favour, which partook 
of the nature of esteem as for a friend, and admiration as for a man of 
talents. Within a short time ho was made Assistant Auditor of 
Military Aocounts,—a post which was honourable, and which at the name 
time entitled him to a handsome pay. A few mouths before his death, 
it was Rs. 400. 

In the meantime, his literary life had not remained inactive. He 
was ambitious of the reputation of a man of letters, and lie began 
by oontributing arl iolos to the newspapora and periodical journals of 
ilie dav. Ho had other aims. He longed to bo a loader of public 
opiuiou, to represent the wrongs and grievances of his countrymeu in 
the way in which he thought, they might be boat redreseod. Accord¬ 
ingly he got himself acquainted with Kasi Prasad Glioao, Editor and 
Proprietor of the lliudu Intelligencer; and became one of Us chief 
contributors. IMiauuderstandinga fipringiiig up, ho cut off his connec¬ 
tion with the lutelligoncer, and became Editor of the Bengal Rocordor, 
which soon died away to make room for the Hindu Patriot.. The 
Hindu Pal not, however, had not wide circulation, and il i proprietor dis- 
heartened by uou^jidcmble loss whieli ho bulfercd within three years. 
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nded 


to sell the right of tho paper. No purchaser coming forward, 
he paper was leased, and the press and other things were put up 
to sale. This Haris could not bear to see. The savings of his thrift 
he laid out m purchasing the proprietorship of the Hindu Patriot. 
Its small circulation did not deter him, for he was conscious of that 
within him which could make something out of the most unpromisln>r 
matenals. Prom June 1855. he began to conduct the Hindu Patriot 
He was not quite successful at first; but his indefatigable zeal got over 
every obstacle; and the paper soon became a famous one. When the 
mutiny broke out, it had the honour of vindicating tho Bengali charac¬ 
ter from any slur of disloyalty. The Patriot was nob merely a news¬ 
paper in the strictest sense of the term. It contained analyses of tho 
works of several of the greatest western thinkers. Somo of its leadin- 
a 10 es were expositions of tho philosophy of Hamilton and others. 
^ u 0 c lef fame both of him and of his paper rested on something 

Somo years ago, the British Isles had sent forth a class of people 
who sought to fertilize the country by making Indigo-plantations and to 
make tho inhabitants happy by oppressing them. The history of their 
forcing ryau to servo nndcr them is too fresh in every one’s memory to 
need recapitulation. They set out with one cardinal aim,_to make 
money. And provided they succeeded in accomplishing that end, they 
cared not very much about tho moans they pursued. It is easy to infer 
the nature of tlic moans from thU recklessness. Fire, the sword the 
whip, tho cudgel. kick,s and bhispl.cmous language fairly bring round the 
category. 1 heir heart was impervious to all human feelings. Neither 
the honour of man nor tho chastity of woman was sacred to them. 

uch conduct rouses the Uuntest spirit. And the Bengal ryat» 
revolted at last against tlieaepotty tyrants. But the influence of the 
atter was far too formidable for their feeble resistenoe. Aud unless 
backed by some vigorous and unselfish man they had little chance of 
ever faring better. At this crisis, Haris Chandra was one of their 
staunchest friends (r.lood forth their ohamj •-•lu). Daily in the column, 
of his paper he publislied fresi, iustmees of the shocking injustice the 
unworrauUblc application of force, oflenlimeB of the barbarous cruelty 
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of fclie ludigo planters. In order to got correct information, lie kept 
men at dififorent places at liis own expense. The confusion that ensued 
caused a commission to be appointed by tbe Government for the inves¬ 
tigation of the real state of things. Evidences of respectu])le men 
were taken, and of course Haris Cliandra took a leading part. In thus 
espousing the cause of the oppressed peasantry, he had to run a serious 
risk. The idanters looked daggers. Some wretched journals poured 
fo^'th their volleys of abusive nonsense. But he cared for naught. 
Onward in the path of duty he went, braving the frown and bearing 
with a patient shrug the contumely of all. Not only moral, not only 
intellectual, but also pecuniary was the assistance which he thus volun¬ 
tarily rendered. The unhappy vyaiB crowded his houso. Ue listened 
to their tales of sorrow, with tears in his eyes. He fed them, he gave 
them counsel, ho helped them with mono\% he chebred them with hope. 
Head and heart, might and main, he tried to do what he thought his 
sacred duty,—a duty which he owed to hbj country, to his countrymen, 
and to his God. And any one who saw him on his dying bed and marked 
how his fading eye brightened up with ineffable joy at the tidings that 
the ryatz had been victorious in the contest, might testify to the fervent 
zeal, the disinterested earnestness, with which he devoted himself to tho 
good of those whose cause he identified with his own. 

Haris Chandra died in 1861 in the 37th year of his ago. Extreme 
labour brought on his early death. In a state of health in which 
others take to their beds, he did his ofHce duties. He was indefatigable 
in his exertions in doing good to others. Poverty was a sufficiont claim 
to his generosity. On one occasion being advised to enter into soino 
lucrative profession, he answered that in that case all his time would 
be taken up by his own affairs, and no no would be left for those of 
others. In hia zeal to befriend the poor, he made enemies of the great. 
But his mind was strong enough not to bo dauntetl. He greatly im¬ 
proved his native village, in which he established an Association for tho 
discussion of general subjects. There is still a library attached to the 
British Indian Association known after his uamy as ‘‘ Haris Chaudra 
Mukerji’e Library.” 
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IV.—THE MUTER EAMILY OF BARASET. 

Rah Sundar Mitter, by caste a Kayastha, was the founder of 
tliis old family. Ho served as Dewan in the Opium Factory of the 
Hon*ble East India Company at Patna, and made a considerable fortune. 
Prior to his service under the Company, he received the title of “ Rai*’ 
from one of the Muhammadan Governors of his time. Rai Ram Sundar 
left a large Zamindari in the District of Behar (Gya), and two sons, 
Rai Nilmani Mitter, and Rai Pran Krishna Mitter. The former left 
one son Rai Rasik Lai Mitter, and one daughter Srimati Tliakurani 
Dasi; and the latter three sons, viz., Rui Kesav Lai Mitter (deceased), 
Bui Mohan Lai Mitter and Rai Syam Lai Mitter. 

This family has also a residence at Syambazar, Calcutta, and of all 
its members the late Rai Nilmani Mitter was chiefly known for his piety 
and liberality. He dedicated a temple to Siva, and established an 
Alms House, which is now much improved under the careful supervision 
of Rai Mohan Lai Mitter and Rai Syam Lai Mitter, the present repre¬ 
sentatives of this family, who have gained a half-share of the estate 
left by tho lute Rai Ram Sundar Mitter, as the remaining half has been 
inherited by tho heirs of the late Srimati Thakurani Dasi. Rai Mohan 
Lai AUtber has two sons, of whom tho eldest is named Baidya Nath 
Mitter, aged 13 years; and Rai Syam Lai Mitter has only one son, 
named Bipiu Bihari Mitter, aged about 15 years. 




V.—THE PAIKPARA RAJ FAMILY. 

Thk original seat of this ancient and respectable Kayastha family 
w'as at Kandi, in the District of Murshidabad, and its founder being 
one liar KrishnaSing, who ivc<piirod great wealth under the Muhainmadau 
Government. This man^s grandson Behari had two cons, Radha 
Govinda and Ganga Goviuda. Tho former was a high revoiiue officer 
Under Ali Verdi Khan and Snraj-ud-Daula, Nawabs of Bengal, and 
when the'British undertook the managemont of the revenues, ho 
rouJorod '/reat service by putting at their disposal tho necessary settle- 
lucut and collection papers, foj* which he* waii rewarded by a grant 
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of aSayar Mahal ” or riglit of collecting octroi, in Hughli. Tho 
family still draw Rs. 3,608, per annum from Hughli, the compensation 
given them for the resumption of this Sai/ar in 1790.”* The latter 
Dewan Gauga Govinda Sing took great delight in the politics of 
Ilindustan. Ho was a liberal man and spent several lakhs of Rupees 
on his mother’s Sradlia. Ganga Govinda was employed ip the capacity 
of Dewan to the Hou’blo East India Company at the time of Warren 


Hastings, and was vested with full powers to effect a settlement of the 
hubahs. He entrusted the care of his son, Prau Krishna, to his brother 
Radhtt Govinda. 

Dewan Pran Krishna Sing was perfectly acquainted with Zamindari 
business. Ho was also a very liberal and kind-hearted man. Ho left 
a son Dowan Krishna Chandra Sing, alios Lala Babu, who was for 
sometime Dewan to the Collectors of Bardwan and Cuttack. Lala 
Babu retired from worldly afTairs while young, and thereby evinced 
great moral courage. After a long religious pilgrimage be “ took up 
his residence in the North-West, where his immense liberality rendered 
him famous. At Brindahan ho built a temple of Rajputana marblo, 
and he was involved in some political complications in Rajputana when 
ho went there to purchase the marble. There is a large tank in tho 
Muttra District, called ‘‘ Radha Kanau, and this tank was by Lala 
Babu faced on all sides with 6teps,”t Brindabau 

leaving a largo estate to be iuhoritea sy an infant son Dewan Sri 
Naruyau Sing. 

Dowan Sri Narayan Sing not having any male issue adopted two 


sons, named Pratap Chandra Sing and Isvar Chandra Sing, * 

Raja Pratap Chandra Sing was the Vice-President of the British 
Indian Association. He received the title of “ Raja Bahadxir” from 
Government for his princely donations to the Fever Hospital and other 
cUaritublo institutions, and for taking an active part in the cause of 
improvement of the native community. He was also made a Compa¬ 
nion of tlm Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. • He died 


^ Mt. Wcalland^B Josaure, 1871, pai^clOO. 
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four sons, Kumar Giris Chandra Sing, Kumar Puma Chandra 
Sing, Kumar Kanti Chandra Sing, and Kumar Sarat Chandra Sing, of 
whom the first Kumar Giris Chandra Sing died in 1877. Kumar Giris 
Chandra left by his will the munificent bequest of Rs. 1,15,000 for the 
erection and maintenance of a hospital at Kandi, in the District of 
Murshidabad. 

Raja Isvar Chandra Sing had a great taste for music. He held 
with great tclai the Native Theatrical performances, such as, Sannhta 
&c., in his Belgatchia Villa. He died leaving one son, named Kumar 
Indra Chandra Sing to succeed to his immense property, Kumar Indra 
Chandra Sing was present at the Imperial Assemblage held at Delhi, 
on the 1st January 1877, and received a medal from His Excellency 
Lord Lytton, the late Viceroy. 

Kumar Puma Chandra Sing, Kumar Kanti Chandra Sing, Kumar 
Sarat Chandra Sing, and Kumar Indra Chandra Sing, the present 
representatives of the family, are known to bo respectable, educated, 
and wealthy noblemen of Bengal. 

The Zamindaries of the Family are situated in several Districts of 
Bengal, The whole estate is under the management of an able and com¬ 
petent European officer, Mr. R, Hayvey, who has largely increased its 
income, and satisfactorily conducted its affairs since the time he was 
appointed by Government to take charge of it during the minority of 
the present representatives of the family, who were then Wards of 
Court. 


VI.—RAI RAJENDRALAL\MITR4 BAHADUR* ll.d., c.i.e., 
OF TilE SURAH RAJ FAMILY. 

Dr, RajrndrAl Lala Mitra is descended from a family of MtiJclil 
KuJinSy who CiiTue from Kanouj into Bengal about nino centuric.* and 
iu the lapse of time assumed the social ascendancy, which is rarely 
withheld from high birth, when allied with natural or accpiired abilities. 
Tlie family of the Mitras, who became permanently settled in this 
Province, was founded by Kali Das Mitra, wlio cavno to the Court 

♦ Abikli^f U fiom the luUiaD Minor or the iilsl Dcocmboir, 1876, 
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[illsur. Tho original seat of Satynbhara Mitra, who was the 
fourteenth in descent from Kali Das, was at Borshe in the 24t-Parganna3 
District, whence they were called, by way of distinction from other 
families of the same name, the Borshe ]\Iitra3. One branch of the family 
settled down at Gannaghar in tho Hughli District \ and from it tho 
well-known Eaja Digambar Mitra claims his descent. The branch, 
however, through which Dr. Rajendra Lala traces his ancestry, removed 
from Gannaghar first to Govindapnr, within tho limits of Calcutta, next, 
to Machua Bazar in this city, and finally, to Surah, in the subarbs. 
Although the family had always been respectable, they made no marked 
figure in the world, until Ram Ram Mitra, the grandson of Satyabham 
who became Dewau to the Nawab of Murshidabad. Ajodbyaram, Ram 
Ram^s son, entered the same service and was made a Rai Bahadur. 
But the fortunes of the family culminated to their height in the person 
of Pitambar Mitra, Ajodhyaram’s grandson, who, after acting as Vakil 
of the Nawab Vizier of Oudh at the Court of Delhi, entered tho 
Imperial Service, in which he was decorated with the title of Raja 
Bahadur” and invested with the rank of a Commander of three-thousand 
Horse (TJie Hazari Mansah^) an Oriental degree of Knighthood, only 
next iu dignity to the rank, held by tho Princes of the Imperial blood. 
Commander of ten-thousand Horse {Daa Hazari), For the support of 
this dignity, Raja Pitambar was installed in the jaghir (hereditary fief ) 
of tho District of Kurrah in the Doab, Such was tho high pstimation 
in which Pitambar was hold by the Emperor of Delhi, and so great was 
his personal influence at tho Imperial Court, that at the time he was 
himself entitled Raja Bahadur, his two brothers were also ina<le Rai 
Bahiulur.i. During tho revolt of Raja Cheyt Sing of Benares in 1784, 
he was present at the capture of tho Fort of Ramnaggar by General 
Palmer, the Commander of the British forces, employed by Warren 
Hastings iu the suppression of a popular outbreak in the seat and 
centre of bigotry, which for a time seriously menaced the very dawn of 
the British power in India. After this service, Raja Pitambar returned 
to Calcutta, sometime in 1787 or 1788. Two or throe years after, ha 
retired from tho world and became a regular Bysnab. Ho died in 1806 
leaving au only son, Brindaban Chandra Mitra, to inherit his title and 
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Raja Pitambar left the service of the Emperor of Dcllii, 
he obtained a settlement of his claim against Suja-ucl-Dowlali, tho 
Nawab V^izier of Oudh, for nine lacs of rupees, which were paid down 
in cash and was the last addition ho made to his personal fortune. 
Tho jaghir of Kurrah, which had yielded him a revenue of two lacs 
and twenty thousand rupees per annum, was lost to him on the outbreak 
of the Mahratta War, His son, Brindaban, who was of unthrifty 
habits, soon squandered the bulk of his paternal property and was 
obliged to take service as Dowan to the Collectorate of Cuttack, where 
he stopped for only six months. Among the most valuable bequests to 
his family were comprised some Sanskrit manuscripts, which Rnja 
Pitambar had taken possession of during the plunder of Itaranaggar 
and brought down with him to Calcutta, where some part of them are 
still in the archives of tho family. Janamejaya Mitra, tho eldest son of 
Brindaban, was the father of the distinguished subject of this sketch, 
who is, therefore, twenty-fourth In descent from Kali Das Mitra, tho 
founder of the family. Neither his grandfather nor his father entered 
the service of the State. But his father was a man of cultivated 
taste, and devoted much time to the study of Persian and Sanskrit 
literature. Besides several unpublished volumes of manuscript hymns 
in Sanskrit and Gazuls in Persian, his published works comprise collec¬ 
tions of Persian odes and Bengali hymns, a Bengali analysis of all tlio 
eighteen Purans, and an elaborate alphabetical index to the Bhagbat 
Puran, He was the first Bengali who learnt chemistry from ono 
Dr. Shoulbrcd. While inheriting his father’s literary taste, the subject of 
this sketch was endowed by nature with that most rare gift, which hia 
father could never pretend to, namely, genius; and this gift, which 
was doubtless fostered by his father’s example, has been assiduously 
ouUivated to the highest degree, which his limited opportunities por- 
mitted. 

When Raja Pitambar Mitra became a Bysnab, as we havo 
before mentioned, ho removed from tho dwelling house of tho family 
at Mttohua Bazar to tho retiremeut uf his garden-house in the quiet 
Euhuihs of Surah} and there, Dr. Ihij* lulra Labi Milra was born on 
the 15lh Fobiuary, 182*1, Soon after his birth, his grandfather. 
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Brindaban, 'whose untilriftiness we have also alluded to, sold the family 
residence at Machna Bazar. But it is only common justice to Brindaban 
to sa}’-, that though he was the cause of the impoverishment of 
the family, it was not so- mnch by his own personal habits of extra¬ 
vagance that he hastened on this end, as hy the facility with which he 
could be induced to go forward to the relief of friends in distress or in 
need of help. The mother of Madhu Sudan Sandel, a family of some 
affluence in Joraeanka, where their splendid old dwelling place is now 
being pulled down, had taken the lease of a Zamindari from the Receiver 
of the Supreme Court for the benefit of her infant sons pseudony- 
monsly in the name of a Sirear, who was a man of straw. Brindaban 
Mitra became his security for the payment of three lacs of rupees per 
aunum for six years; and, in fulfilling his engagement on the default of 
Madhu Sudan Sandel’s mother, he soM the family residence at Machua 
Bazar. In another case, Rarojany Ostagar took a contract from the 
Army Clothing Department, and Brindaban became his security to the 
amount of a lac of rupees. Tliis contract broke down; and a sum of 
about three lacs of rupees represented tlie extent of Briudaban’s loss.. 
These two heavy losses nearly drained the wealth of the family. 

Janamejaya, the father of Dr. Rajondra Lala Mitra, left six 
sons* and one daughter, all still living. The subject of this sketch is 
his third child. After the prescribed ceremony of invoking the blessing 
of the family idol on bis education, popularly known among Hindus 
as Ilatlie Kliori, ho was initiated in t^i,o mysteries of the Persian 
nlpbabet He was next taught Bengali by the Gihrumahcisoy , in Rap\ 
Baidya Nath Rai’s family. After three years given to Persian and 
Bengali reading be commenced the study of the English language in. 
Khcm Bose’s School at Pathuriaghata, then the seat and eentre of 
Native education, whieh Pataldanga has become in our days. In 
Pathuriaghata he passed the early years of his life with his paternal 
aunt, who was childless. In the eleventh year of his ago, h^ joined 
CJovinda Bysack’a School in the vicinity and close by old Gauri Sankar 


♦ The nair!03 of the six sons of Janamfjaja are Gopal LaV. Mitra, Brijontlra 
Y.ftU Mitra, Hajendra Lala Mitra, TTpeudra Lala Mitra, JDcvcndra Lala Mitro, and 
ihobcudra Lala Mitra. 
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> house. While going on his fifteenth j'oar, he was so disgusted 
y a prolonged attack of asthmatic fever and spleen, which lasted from 
October, 1838, to October 1839, that he resolved to learn medicine for 
himself and, accordingly, entered the Medical College in November of the 
latter year. As in the only two schools he ever attended, namely Khcm 
Bose’s and Govinda Bysack’s schools, so in tho Medical College his 
career of study was very successful and marked by the award of those 
prizes, so gratifying to the ambition of our earlier days. But though 
attending School and College together, ho was also pursuing his private 
studies under the direction of a Mr. Cameron. Dr. Eajendra Lala 
Mitra was in his sixteenth year, when he joined the Medical College. 
In 1841, Babu Dwai-kanath Tagore offered to take Dr. Rajendra Lala 
to England with a view to afford him an opportunity of completing his 
medical education. This offer, which was readily accepted by tho young 
student, was, when it came to his father’s knowledge, effectually thwarted 
by his summary withdrawal from the College. There his medical 
studies terminated. His mind was then turned to tho study of the law ; 
and with that peculiar facUity for acquiring knowledge, inherent in 
natural genius, he soon obtained such a mastery of the principles and 
details of the legal profession that he passed a successful examination, 
which qualified him either for enrolment as a Tleader at the Bar of the 
Saddar Court or for appointment as a Muusiff. Unfortunately for his 
prospects of advancement in life, for with his great talents ho might 
avo raised himself to the highest rank in the Judicial Service, but 
fortunately for the cause of the literature of his country, on which his 
gomus and labours have reflected so much credit, tho examination-papers 
of tho year in which ho passed were stolen, and tho examination itself 
was as a matter of course, quashed. So thoroughly disgusted was he 
at this renewed disappointment in his expectation of entering a profes- 
sion for which he had qualified himself with so much perseverance and 
r u y, t let he turned liis back on the law and the iiursuita of the law 
ur over. The singular cu-cuiustanccs .nttencUng the severance of his 
counectim witli the two learned professions of medicine and law, which 
o or * career of any dLtiactioii whatever to the yoiuli of this country 
would seem to indicate that his fate had destined him to the eiclmsive 
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cultivation of tha6 literature liis numerous and varied works liave con¬ 
tributed so much to enrich and adorn. -Thrown back again on his own 
resources, he bent his mind’ to a closer and more accurate, as well as 
more comprehensive, study of the Sanskrit, Persian, Hindi and XJrdu. 
languages and literature, which he prosecuted at homo. In November, 
1846, when ho had reached the twenty-third year of his age, ho waa 
appointed to tho office of Assistant Secretary and Librarian to the 
Asiatic Society,—an appointment which had previously been held witk 
so much distinction by that great Orientalist, Csoma de Koros, a 
Hungarian scholar, who died in India a martyr to the cause of the 
science he had so eagerly and earnestly pursued in life. Tho appoint¬ 
ment was by no means lucrative ; but its duties helped in developing 
those tastea and in increasing those stores of knowledge Dr Rajendra 
Lala had already acquired at home, by affording him free and constant 
access to that rich and select repository of almost invaluable informa¬ 
tion garnered up in the Society’s Library* After ten years’ seiwica 
under tho Asiatic Society, during which he must have laid up in his 
cultivated mind an immense mass of varied knowledge, ho accepted in 
March, 1856, his present appointment of Director of Government Wards 
in Calcutta. Dr. Rnjendra Lala Mitra was for the first time married 
in his seventeenth year, while Biill a student in the Medical College ; 
and in the twenty-first year of his age, he lost this wife who died 
leaving a daughter who died six months after* By his second marxuago, 
which he contracted in his thirty-sixth y6ar, he has two sons, Sa 
much for his personal history. 

In order to give some idea of his llnguistio attainments, wo may 
mention that, besides the Bengali, Sanskrit, Urdu, Hindi, Persian and 
English languages, which he had been learning from his earliest years, 
Dr. Rajoudra Lnia Mitra, while attending the Medical College, studied 
both French and Latin, and made some progress also in Greek with a 
viow to obtaining a direct and readier access to those seci'ct stor^ of 
medical knowledge which were locked up, like sealed books to him, in 
I'rofessional works writteh in those languages. While Assistant Socro- 
Ury to tho Aniatic Society, ho added to his other acquisitions a tolerabla 
acquaintmioe udth tbe French tongue and a smattciing of Gcviaan# 
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Regarding his literary labours it may be of interest to say that he 
commenced writing for the ‘'Journal of the Asiatio Society’’ after ho 
entered the Society’s service, that is, sometime in 1847. In 1851, ho 
started the BihidliaHlia Sangrahay^ Bengali Magazine, that was dropped 
in favour of a similar publication, called the Kahashya Sandarva^ which 
ran to five volumes in as many years, * It should bo said that the 
Bihidliartlia Sangralia was an illush’ated Bengali Magazdhe of Science 
and Literature of the highest order; and its place has never been filled 
to this day. Dr, Rajendra Lala’s next work was an edition of the 
Sanskrit Kamandoki and Kitisar, which he published in 1849. In the 
same year, he brought out a Catalogue of the Asiatic Society’s Museum, 
Among his numerous publications, of which a list is appended at foot 
of this article, it is almost superfluous to say that his ** History of tho 
Antiquities of Orissa” is yet his greatest work which, if he should 
not surpass it hereafter, will assign to him tho first place among the 
purely Native authors of India, who have written with such a complete 
mastery of the English language. It is not only that the book is a 
monument of extensive and patient research, deep and varied enidition 
and just reasoning from accidental or obvious analogies. Above all, it 
proves to demonstration, that the natural talents of our Indian youths, 
wisely directed and carefully cultivated, may achieve results which the 
high education, afforded by -our local Universities and the afiiliated 
colleges and schools, has yet sought to reach in vain. But Dr. Rajendra 
Lala Mitra’s active mind has not been confined to the mere study of 
science and literature, to which his whole life has been constantly uiid 
assiduously devoted. His ready pen has been constantly employed in tho 
dliicussion of public questions in the leading journals of the day for years 
together, and his papers on questions of antiquarian and philological 
lore, contributed to various publitritionb both in this country and in 
Europe, have helped very mateiLdly in 'aying the foundation of that 
great literary reputation, whicb his jarger and more elaborate works 
have so strongly and widely e dablished. We may be excused for 
saying that wo have every rca-on to m; lievo that his forthcoming work 


Oil ‘ Budlia Oya,” wbt*di Dr. Rujondi.t Lala Mitra is now er.gHir,vfl in 
^jotnplcUug, will bo at least of tg-ud Yulue \Yivh his History of the 
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Antiquities of Orissa” and will sustain, if it does not increase, tlie 
literary fame ho has already achieved. 

It would be unfair to the subject of this sketch, if we omitted to 
notice a distinguishing trait in his character, where it is brought in 
contact with the administration of public affairs. It is the singular 
independence with which ho expresses his opinions, oven though he 
• should be obliged to condemn the measures of the Government he serves, 
though taking no very active part in political gatherings, he has always 
made a prominent figure on important occasions at discussions at the 
meetings of our Metropolitan Municipality, where his voice has been 
fearless in the exposure of administrative'abuses, and his influence has 
always been exerted to seek relief for the tax-paying classes from tho 


pressure of tho grievous burthen of Iicavy taxation, imposed on them 
by a long course of unchecked maladministration of Municipal affairs. 
As a public speaker, his ready and forcible elocution and his thorough 
mastery of the English language, combined with his strong sens© of 
justice, have always commanded the attention of even tho men who 
hold, or are committed to entirely opposite views of a question. 

As some indication of the high estimation in which our distinguished 
countryman is held in the learned cii*cles of Europe and America, 
may, perhaps, be permitted to name a few of tho great men, who do 
honour to themselves and to him by maintaining a correspondence with 
him on those branches of Oriental lore, in which Dr. Rnjendra Lala 
Mitra is a recognised adept; for instance, Dr. Max Muller ; the late 
M. Qarcin de Tassy ; Professor Eoucaux of the French Academy: 
Professor Kuhn j Professor Mayerdei*© and Professor Weber, of Berlin; 
Professor Bohtlingk, late of St. Petersburg and now of Jena; Pro¬ 
fessor Hoimboe of Christiana ; the late professor Eafu, of Copenhagen ; 
Professor de Qubernatis, of Florence ; Professor Goldsmidt, of Stras- 
buig; Professor Eggling and Dr. John Muir, both of Edinburgh ; 
Professor Amari and Dr. Hermann Brockhaus, both of ]Lieipsic j 
Professor Cowell of Edinburgh; Mr. Edward Thonuis, tho Numismatist 
and Editor of Priusep’s Essays j Professor Whitney, of Xew York ; 
Mr. Dawson, of the Sandhurst Staff College; Professor Aufrecht, 
c»f Bgojjt i Dr Bpreugeri late of th© Calcutta Madrassa and now of 
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Switzerland ; Dr. Rost, of the India Office Library ; Mr. Brian Hodgson;> 
late of Nepaul and now of England; Div Buhler of Bombay; 
Dr. Kielhorn, of Puna, and Dr. Burnell, of Mangalore. The list, if it 
were wished, could be considerably lengthened ; but the names wo have 
given should suffice to stamp the more than European reputation of 
Dr, Rajendra Lalu Mitra, as a ripe scholar, deeply versed in the abstruse 
mysteries of the ancient history and literature of India. For his great 
scholastic attainments, the University of Calcutta conferred on him the 
honorary degree of L. L. D., and at the proclamation of the Imperial 
Title at the Delhi Assemblage, he was made by Lord Lyttoii a Rai 
Bahadur, and on the 1st January, 1878, a Companion of the newly- 
constituted Order of the Indian Empire. Besides being Vice-President 
of the Asiatic Society, Dr, Rajendra Lala Mitra was elected so long 
ago aa in December, 1865, a Foreign Member of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences; and he has not unfitly been described by a 
Hungarian journal {the Sunday I^ews of Buda-Fest) “ the pride of the 
Sciences in Europe. He is also Honorary Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain-; Corresponding Member of the 
German and American Oriental Society; Honorary Member of the 
Imperial Academy of Vienna; Fellow of the Society of Northern 
Antiquities in Copenhagen, and Corresponding Member of the Berlin 
Anthropological Society. We may also mention, by the way, that the 
French Republic sent Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra some time ago the 
Palm Leaf and Diploma of an office of Public instruction in France., 
Our cincere wish is that in spite of his weak health. Dr. Rajendra 
Lala Mitra may ho spared for many yeaiu to come, so that ho may bo 
enabled to continue those literary labours, which will add fresh laurels 
to the wreath he has already won by the unassisted, but persev .Ting, 


eiertionB of his native genius. 

RA.TENDUA LALA MITRA’S PUBLICATIONS, 

ENOLisjr. 

1 Aatiquities of Oiiesa Vol. I. 1S75 ... ... ... 1 

2 Traniilatioii of tlio Chandagyr. Upanlshad o£ the Sama Veda, 

$vo., 18G2 .... ... ... ... 1 

3 Notices of Bp.nykiit MSS., 4 voh. Itl, 1871 to 1878 ... \ 

C'Xrrl.d r.xcr, ... 0 
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Bronght Forward ... 6 

4 Descriptive Catalogue of Curiosities in the Asiatic Society’s 

Museum, 3.849 ... ... ... ... 1 

5 Catalogue of Xho Asiatic Society’s library, Svo., 1854 ... 1 

6 Index to Vols..I to XXIV. of Jourual of the Asiatic Society, 

8vo., 1856 ... ... ... ... ... 1 

7 Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Grammars, 1877 ... 1 

8 Buddha Gaya, the HeriAitagc of Sakya Muui Rl. 4to 1878 ... 1 

9 A Scheme for the rendering of European Scientific Terms into 

the vernaculars of India, 8vo., 1877 ... ... l 

About a hundred papers and notes on antiquarian subjects in the “Journal 
of the Asiatic Society,’’ the “ Transactions of the Anthropological Society,” the 
“Calcutta Review,” “Mukurji’s Magazine.” “Journal of the Photographical 
Society” and other periodicals. 

Correspondence and Reviews in the JEnglishmatif Bidian Daily N&tvs, 
Phoenix^ and Editorials in the Citizen^ Indian Held, Hindu, Patriot^ Friend of 
India, Statevnan^ ko,, at least a thousand. 

SA2JSKRIT. 

1 Taittiriya Brahma of the Tajur Veda, 8vo., 1854 to 1869 ... 3 

2 Aranyaka of Ditto 8vo., 1872 ... ... ... 1 

3 Pratis4ikhya of Ditto 8vo., 1872 ... ... ... 1 

4 Gopatha Brahmana of the Atharva Veda 8vo., 1872... ... 1 

5 Kamandakiya Niti, 8vo., 1819 ... ... 1 

6 Chaitanya Chandradaya Nataka, 8vo., 1854 ... ... 1 

7 Lalita Vistara, 8vo., 1854 to 1877, fasiecular 6 ... ... 1 

8 Agni Purana, 8vo., 1873 to 1878 ... ... ... 4 

0 Aitaneyarnyaka, 8vo., 1876 ... ... ... ... 1 

Bengali. 

1 Bibidhartha Sangraha, 4to, 1850 to 56 ... ... 7 

2 Rahasya Sandarbha, 4to, 1858 to G3 ... ... ..." 6 

3 Prakrita Bhugola, 12mo., 1854 five editions since ... ... 1 

4 , Patrakaumiidi, 12mo., 1803 ... ... ... . ..• 1 

6 Vyakarana Prabesha, 12mo., 1862, four editions since ... 1 

6 Tilpika Darsana, 1 Vol., 12mo., 1860 ... ... ... 1 

7 Asancha Vyavaalha, 1 vol., 8vo., 1873 ... ... ... 1 

8 Life of Sivaji, 18G2 ... ... ... ... 1 

9 History of Mcywar, 1861 ... ... ... ... ‘ 1 

Atlabes and Maps. 

1 India in Bengali, 1852 ... ... ... ... 1 
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2 Tntlia in Nagari, 1853 ... 

3 India in Persian, 1834 ... ... 

4 Asia in Persian, 1856 

5 Physical Chart, 1854 ... 

6 Atlas of all the districts of Bengal, Bchar and Orissa, 1868 

7 Large School Atlas, 1850 

8 Small Ditto, 1858 three editions since 

Total Vols. 


4r 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 
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Dr. Rajendra Lala Mifcra has now retired on pension of Ks. 500, 
per mensem. 


TIL—THE HON’BLE RAMES CHANDRA MITTER AND 
HIS FAMILY, RAJARHAT BISHNUPUR, NEAR 
DUM DUxM. 

The Hon’ble Rames Chandra Mitter, by caste a Kayastha, is des¬ 
cended from the old and respectable Mitter family of Rajarhat Bishnupur, 
situated near Dum Dum, in the 24-PargaaDas. His great grandfather 
Kali Prasad Mitter held a distinguished post under the Collector of 
Nadiya, and was highly respected for his several private virtues. 

Kali Prasad left his estates to his son Ram Dhone Mitter who had 
received a good education under his care, and held the post of aMunseff 
in Banbishnupur, Zilla Bankura. Ram Dhone Mitter used to decide 
his cases to the entire satisfaction of Government and the people. He 
was virtuous, upright, and intelligent and above all very charitable. 
He left a son Ram Chandra Mitter who was well-educated and held the 
post of Sheristadar or judicial Head Clerk of the Saddar Dewani Adalafc 
4 ^ow High Court, Appellate Side. 

Ram Chandra Mitter, had six sons, viz., Prasanna Chandra Mitter 
(died before he reached manhood) Umes Chandra Mitter, Kesav Chandra 
Mitter, Kasi Chandra Mitter, Prabodh Chandra Mitter, and the Hon^ble 
Rames Chandra Mitter. 

The second Umes Chandra l^litter is a good English scholar and 
understands Zaminduri businebl exceedingly well. He is at present the 
Manager of the estates of the late Babu Sarada Prasanna Rai of 
Chakdighi in the District of Bardwan, 
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Tlie third Kesav Chandra Mi tier is also educated and intelligent, and 
is one of the best musicians in Bengal. His name is known to the old and 
young as one of the best plaj-ers of Mridanga the most ancient instru¬ 
ment of percussion among the Hindus which accompanies the higher 
order of songs. Being in easy circumstances he only looks after his 


own Zamindari business. 

The fourth Kasi Chandra Mitter is a respectable Attorney of the 
Small Cause Court at Sealdah. 

The fifth was the late Prabodh Chandra Mitter who was a well- 
known Attorney of the High Court, 

The sixth the Hon’ble Rames Chandra hlitter displayed from his 
childhood a remarkable love of reading and writing. Being encouraged 
by his tutors and guardians to cultivate his extraordinary powers, he 
soon began to make such considerable progress that before his fifteenth 
year he could understand the writings of the best English authors 
without the aid of toachers* 

While in the Presidency College, he was actively inquiring and 
being gifted with a wide and grasping intellect, he learnt quickly what 
was taught to him by his learned professors. He passed all the successive 
examinations and came out of the College with the degree of a Bachelor 
of Arts. Having inherited the taste for a knowledge of law from hi^ 
ancestors he regularly attended the law lectures in the Presidency College 
for a period of more three years, and successfully passed the B. L. Exa-* 


mination. 

Shortly after, he pursued his career as a pleader in the then SadJat 
Dewani Adalat, and by his indefatigable exertions, integrity, and intel¬ 
ligence he soon won the confidence of his clients. After pleading Tory 
creditably for about a year and a half in the then SadJar Dewani 
Adalat-and for about twelve years iu the High Court, Appellate Side, 
he acquired the credit of being one of tlie ablest members of the Bar, 
and was offered by Government a seat on the Bench of the High Court 
after the demise of the Hou’ble Anukul Chandra Mukerji, which took 
place ill the year 1871. 

Among the graduates of the Calcutta University and sovoral 
educated Bengalis the IJou’ble llamcs Chandra Mitter siands foromo.sfe 
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m rank and position. lie is not only distinguished for his strong aetiso 
of justice, moral re.ctitude, and independence of character, but for his 
retnarkablo legal attainments. He is esteemed and loved by all for Lis 
gentle,couiteous, and benevolent habits. Tie gives away subscriptions to 
many pnblio institutions, and takes a lively interest in the improvement 
of BisLnupur, his native village, and subscribes laigely towards its 
ii-haritable Dispensary for the good of the poor. He is a Fellow of tho 
Calcutta University, and a Member of several other educational and 
charitable institutions both in Calcutta and the 24.Pargaunas, 


THE HGX’BLE SAMBHU NATII PANDIT, 
BHOWANIPUR. 

The late Hon’ble Sambhu Nath Pandit, son of Sadasiv Pandit, a 
Ivaehmirian Brahman, was born in Calcutta in 1820. He was adopted 
by his uncle with the permission of his father Sadasiv, who was a 
Peshkar in the late Saddar Court. 

As tho climate of Calcutta did not suit tho health of Sambhu 
Nath, he was sent to his maternal undo at Lucknow, where he studied 
the Urdu and Persian languages. He was afterwards sent to Benares 
to learn English. At the age of fourteen he returned to Calcutta, and 
was admitted into the Oriental Seminary, where he made a good progress 
m literature, but shewed no signs of improvement in mathematics. Ho 
left soliool in 1841, and bcc.-imo an assistant to the Record Keeper of 
tho late Saddar Court on Rb. 20 per mensom. Here, ho used to earn 
r-omothing moro^ by Iraiislating Persian and Bengali doemnouta; for 
which qnaliBoation Messrs. Macleod and French entertained a good 
opinion of him. In 1845, he was appointed u Decreojari Moliurir 
under Sir Robert Barlow, and gave every satisfaction in tho discharge 
ol his duties. He was llio PrcRident of the Bliowanipur Brahma 
SaniDj, and published a brochure » On the Being of God." In the year 
181G, ho edited and publiihod “his notes and oommouts on Bacon’s 
Lssayg,” which Captain Richardson higlily appreciated. The Government 
and the Saddar Judges aiiproved his little work, “ On the Law relating 
tu the exccuiiun of Decrees.” Shortly ufter, S.-nuhliu Nath was a 
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cancfidato for the post of Eeader, but being disappointed in obtaining 
it, he made up his mind to join the Bar of the Saddar Court. Mr, 
Kirkpatrick, the then Begistrar of tlmt Court, gave liim jv good certifi¬ 
cate for the purpose of enabling him to appear at the Pleadersbip- 
Exaraination Avhich ho passed most successfully, and received the usual 


Sanuad on the iGbh November, 1848. AVithin a short time Sambhu, 
Nath proved himself to bo a distinguished criminal lawyer and his lavv 
articles in the Hindu Patriot pleased the Judges very much. The 
Hoit’ble Mr. Bethune wrote to him on the 8bh April, 1852 ^‘informing 
him that the Calcutta School Boole Society was about to- reprint 
Pearson’s Bdlcyavali, and asking him to supply a few pages- on law 
terms and subjects connected with courts of law, w^hich would add 
very much to the usefulness of the work. Sambhu Nath accordingly 
supplied the desideratum.” The Government appointed him a Junior 
Government Pleader on the 28th Marcli 1853, and shortly after ‘Mio 
was deputed by Government to Murshidabad to conduct the prosecu¬ 
tion of Aman Ali Khan Bahadur and others, ministers and courtiers of 
His Highness the Nawah Nazim of Bengal charged with the murder of 
ft slave.” In the year 1855, he was appointed by Government to tho 
Chair of Regulation Law in the Presidency College on a salary of Rs. 40 J 
a month,” which office he held for nearly two years, during which ho 
published some parts of his law lectures. He succeeded Babu Rama 
Prasad Roy as Senior Government Pleader in tho year 1S61. Sometinte 
after, tho Chief Justice, the Hon’blo Sir Bernes Peacock, “ wrote to 
him to enquire whether he was willing to take his seat on tho Bench. 
In due course tho Royal Letter Patent conferring tho appointment on 
him came out accompanied by a private letter from Sir Charles Wood, 
the then Secretary of St.it i for India, Sambhu Nath ucoopted tho high 
offico,” Ho was highly distinguished for taking an active part with the 
Chief Justice iu settliug the importaub law relating to the resumption 
of Lakhiraj lands.** Sambhu Nath was always found upright iu the 
administration of juabice, uud was liked by all classes of mou. Il,e was 
a sirong advocate of founilo education, was the first to noiid liis daughter 
to Mr. Bethune’ ’. School, and took great interest in the wolfiire of tlm 
institution. Siuiibhu Nath was very com touu^ ond gentle in his habits. 
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possessed such a charitable disposition that he spent one-third of 
liis income in distributing medicine to the poor and maintaijiing a large 
number of orphans and poor boys at school. He was very fond of 
angling and no less a lover of other national sports. 

SambhuNath, when only 42 years old, was attacked with a carbuncle 
and died on the Gth June, 1867, deeply regretted by the judges of 
the High Court, his friends and admirers. He. left two sons, Prau 
Nath Pandit, m. a. b. l., and Bisvambhar Nath Pandit. The former 
passed his M. A. Examination in Sanskrit, and has received the title of 
Sarasvati, but the latter is still a student in the Sanskrit College. 

Pran Nath Sarasvati is now practising in the High Court as a 
Junior Pleader. Ho resides with his brother at his paternal house, situ¬ 
ated at Bhowauipur, near Calcutta. 


{Other Families,^ 

l.~THE BOSE FAMILY OF BOROE. 

Ram Charan Bose, alias Shatii Bose, by caste a Kayastlia, was the 
founder of this family. He was the Manager of the estate of Eanta 
Bubu of Caeimbazar, Murehidabad, Bengal. 

Nanda Kumar Bose, the second son of Ram Charan, commenced his 
life as an Aurawj Goinastha in the Factory of Mandalghat. He was then 
made a Dewan in the Silk Factory at Caeimbazar. Mr. Thomas Brown, 
the Commercial Resident at Patna, afterwards appointed him his Dewan 
at the b uctory in that place, where Nanda Kumar discharged his duties 
very satisfactorily, and by bis activity and disinterestedness caused an 
increase to the revenues, of such a large amount as Rs. 10,000 per 
annum, when the annual yield was not more than Ks. 5,000. On the 
recommendation of Mr. Brown, the Governor in Council was pleased 
to grant him a bonus of Rs. 5,000 “ as a public mark of the approba¬ 
tion of the Government of his conduct.’* He was afterwards appointed 
Dewan of the Government Custom House, Calcutta. The three temples 
of Madun Mohan^ Qovindajiy and Qopi Nath at Brindaban, wore built at 
Ilia exponsc. He has aho a separate Kunjabati of hhs own at Briudabau. 
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For tlie maintenance of each as well as of his family idol Syam SuiidaY 
TJiakur at Boroe, ho has mado a gift of considerable landed property. 

Naiida Kumar died at Brindaban in 1241 b. s. He was very widely 
Icnowu for hisi^iety, charity, and honesty. His eldest son, Ram Dhone 
Bose held tho post of Cash Keeper of the Commercial Residency at Patna, 
Bewan in the Gha 2 dpur Factory and in tho Salt Agency at Hidgili, 
His second son, Govinda Prasad Bose served as Cash Keeper of tho 
Patna Factory, Acting Dewau and Cash Keeper of the Custom House, 
.at Calcutta, and Dewan of the Salt Agency in Hidgili. His third son, 
Baddi Nath Bose, served as Naib Dewan and Cash Keeper of the Salt 
Agency and Caslx Keeper of the Collectorate of Hidgili, Cash Keeper 
of the Custom House at Calcutta, Daroga or Head Native Officer of 
the Balt Cola’s at Salkia, and Acting Dewin of the Salt Agency in tho 
24-rarganua3. 

Biibii Sri Nath Bose, tho son of Baddi Nath, and the present 
representative of this family is the Manager of the Boroe Aided School, 
and contributes a handsome sum towards its mainteuance, aud is an 
active supporter of all schemes and projects that have the country’s 
good in view. His eldest son, Babu Jadii Nath Bose, is a Member of 
the District Road Cess aud Education Committee; his second son, Babu 
Mahendra Nath Bose, is an Honorary Magistrate of the Baripur Sub- 
Division ; and his third son Babu Baikuntba Nath Bose is the Naib 
Dewan (Deputy Bullion Keeper) of Her Majesty’s Mint at Calcutta; an 
Honorary Magistrate of Sialdah; Honorary Secretary, Bengal Music 
School 4 Socio Onorario of Beale Societa'Didascalica Italiana, Rome; 
Socio Protettori of Circolo Letterario-Artistico Musicale, Bellini, 
Catania; and Socio Fondatore of L’Italia Scientifica Giornale di Lotterc, 
Scieiize, ed Arti, Genoa (with a modal). Babu Devendra Nath Bose, 
the fourth son of Babu Sri Nath Bose, is a minor. 

The Znmindaries of this family chiefly lie in the Baripux- and 
Diamond Harbour Sub-Divisions. 


ir.—THE BISWAS FAMILY OF KHARDA. 

Siv CuANDUA Das, a descendant of Ram Dos, the founder of this 
Kayastha family, lived in the village of Sankrael near Andul, Zilla, 
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HowraL, and -was emploj^ed as an Assistant Munslii in a Subordinatcf 
Collectorate under the Nawab of Murshidabad. The Malirattas having 
attacked the Collectorate Siv Chandra escaped with the treasure to 
[Murshidabad; bub he was followed by the enenay who shot him dead 
from a distance just as he was safely entering the Nawab’s palace. 
The Nawab finding that his treasure had been saved by the faithful 
iiervice of Siv Chandra immediately sent for his son Ram Jivan to 
whom he presented a Jaghiy at Basantapur with the title Biswas” 
(meaning) faithful. 


Ram Jivaii Kiswas now settled at Basantapur, and his son Baya 
Ram, who was a Naib in a Zamindari of a certain Raja, having proved 
himself tyranical towards the RyatSy was assasinated by them. Tim 
Ryats not even being satisfied at this, surrounded the house of Day a 
Ram with a view to rob his property and kill his wife and children. 
At this critical time Daya Ram’s wife Snmati Bhavani Dasi managed 
to escape through the backdoor with her infant son Ram Hari accom¬ 
panied by a faithful servant to her father’s house at Mahesvarpur in 
Parganna Auwarpur, Zilla 24-Parganna3. Here, she lived in a cottage, 
and with the greatest didiculty brought up and educated her only son 
Ram Hari Biswas, who, on attaining majority, secured service iu the 
Salt Department at Chittagong, and was made Dewan in a very short 
time. When Ram Ilari retired, he brought with him about a Kror of 
Rupees, and settled at Kliarda, a village adjacent to Barrackpur for tho 
purpose of enabling hia old mother to bathe in tho river Hughli daily 
if she wished. Sometime after his settling at Kharda, he lost his* 
mother and it is said that he spent some la^As of Rupees on account of 
her i:iradha ceremony. 

Rum Hari visited several religious places, such as, Benares, Gya, 
Pryag, Muthura, Brindaban, Puri or Jagannath, &c. Ho dedicated 
temples to Biva at Benares, and celebrated the famous religious act called 
quell at Jagannatli, on which occasion he fed four hundred thousand meu 
and supplied each of them with a brass lotUy a blanket, and some casii. 
At Noukhali, Chittagong, ho dedicated tciuples to Bhuhane&vari; and 
Oo^oil Jew with proper cmlowmoiii i, and erected Doadas-ynandivy i. <?., 
twelve tempk.s and a bathiiig Qhai at Khafclu, He purch:*3od several 
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ZamiiiGarles in 24-Parganuaa, Noakhali and other District's, and gave 
away Bralpuatas to several Brahmans. Ho died in 1210 b. s., leaving 
two surviving sons, Pran Krishna Biswas and Jaga Mohan Biswas. 

Pran Krishna Biswas, the eldest son of Ham Hari Biswas, served 
as Dewan at Kuch Behar and Sylhet. Ho edited and distributed gratis 
many Sanskrit works, of which the principal ones are PranfosJtin^ 
Baisnavamrita, Bishuukaumudi, Bkcisalcaumudi, Saldambudi, Kriam- 
ludi, Aiishodahali, &c. He built a inagniGcent temple for Kali in his 
Zamindari at Anwarpnr j and added, fourteoii temples to those erected 
by his father at Kharda. He collected 80,000 Salgrams, and 20,000 
Banlingas at a cost of Us. 8 or 10 per each, with a view to make a 
second JRatnabedhi at Kharda, i. e., next to the one at Srihhetra or 
Jaggaiinailif but owing to hU sudden death by paralysis, his object was 
not carried into effect. He died in the year 1242 b. s., leaving six sons, ^ 
viz., Ananduraoy, Ram Chandra (left no issue), Bisva Nath, Sainbhu 
Natli, Kasi Nath and Chandm Nath, and two daughters. Anandamoy, 
the eldest son of Pran Krishna died leaving one son Babu Tarak Nath 
Biswas. Bisva Nath, the third sou of Pran Krishna, was well versed in 
the Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Bengali and English languages. Ho was 
an orthodox Hindu, and knew mu.sic. He was also very liberal. Ho 
died in 1879, at an advanced age of 74 years, leaving his son Babu 
Rajendra Narayan Biswas, who is a man of simple habits and of good 
moral character. Babu Rajendra Narayan has an educated sou named 
Babu Annada Prasad Biswas, wdio has also an infant son, named 
Amarendra Prasad. Samhhii Nath, the fourth son of Pran Krishna, 
died in the year 1280 b, s., leaving seven sons, of whom Babu Kaibalabh 
Nath Biswas is the eldest. Babu Kasi Nath, the fifth son of Prau 
Krishna is alive. He has three sons, of whom the eldest Babu Kcdar 
Nath Biswas is now serving as Deputy Collector and Deputy ^Magistrate 
at Balasore. Chandra Nath, the sixth or the last son of Pran Krishna, 
died leaving one son, named Tai'a Nath Biswas. The sons of Pran 
Krishna wore and are still well kno'wn for having constracted a road 
from Baraaet to Ghollaand for contributions to schools, hospitals, &c. 

Jaga Mohjiu Biswas, the youngest son of Ram Hari Biswiu, was 
appointed by GoTornnieut to arrange the Permanoat yottleiueiit with 
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and Hajas of the Ceded District of Allahabad. Se 
acquired immense fortune, but he spent almost all in charitable acts. 
He died in 1223 13. s.> leaving a son, Krishna Nanda Biswas. Krishna 
Nanda died without issue \ but after his death his two widows adopted 
two sons respectively, viz., Radha Raman Biswas and xVmbika Nandan 
Biswas. The former, who died without issue, bequeathed all his estates 
to his real brothers Bisvambhar Bose and Krishna Ram Bose, grandsons 
of the late Kala Chand Bose, a respectable member of the late Dewan 
Krishna Ram Bose’s family, Shambazar, Calcutta. 

During the lifetime of Pran Krishna Biswas, the estate of Ram 
Hari Biswas was divided between him and his nephew Krishna Nanda 
Biswas after much litigation, in which about twenty lakhs of Rupees 
were expended on both sides. 


III.—THE DEY FAMILY OF ENTALLY. 

This Kayastha family is w’ell known to the Hindu citizens of 
Calcutta and its vicinity^ since the time of Tara Chand Dey and 
Dev Narayan Dey, the two worthy sons of the late Ram Sundar 
Dey. 

Tara Chand Dey and Dev Narayan Dey dedicated six Hindu temples 
to Siva at Entally, and performed the ceremony of Raspanchadya 
with grandeur. Dev Narayan on the death of his elder brother Tara 
Chand, celebrated the Hindu ceremonies Sivas-Janinatithly Gliritachal^ 
AnnamerUy Tilackaly and Tulay which made his name conspicuous 
among the Hindu society of Calcutta and its suburbs. 

Tara Chand Dey left three sons, Babus Prasanna Kumar Dey, Kali 
Kumar Dey, and Raj Narayan Dey. The last was adopted by Dov 
Narayan Dey, who died without issue. Babu Kali Kumar Dey, the 
aecond son of Tara Chand, is the Cashier in the Office of the Superinten¬ 
dent, Government Printing. Ho was nominated by Government, Cashier 
tiuring the tour of Their Royal Highnesses the Duke of Edinburgh and 
th® Prince of Wales in India. He has received from the Prince of 
Wales a Badge, Ring, and Miniature Medal Commemorative of Hia 
Royal Highness’ visit. 
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IV.—THE GOSVAMIES OF KHARDA. 

The Gosvamies of Kharda are tlie most distinguished men, wlio> 
live in the village, called'Kharda (24}-Pargannas)’in the ease, comfort, " 
and dignity of their priestly caste. They are descendants of Nitya- 
Uanda, the associate of Cliaitanya, the great modern heresiarch, who 
died about 1528, and through the Agency of whose disciples a fifth of 
the population of Bengal has been withdrawn fVom the creed of the 
Purans, The Kharda Gosvamies possess the greatest ecclesiastical 
influence of any body of' men in the Lower Provinces. They are the- 
spiritual guides of half the great and wealthy Babus of Calcutta, and* 
enjoy privileges of exemption* of Hindu observances accorded to no* 
others. They can db with impunity that which would entail ex- 
communication on the most holy personage. They give the 
or holy text, indiscriminately to Brahmans and harlots. They may 
enter the houses of the unclean, who happen to be their disciples, and 
partake of food in their houses, cooked of course by their own attendance, 
without being defiled. The image which gives its celebrity to this place 
is that of Syam Sundra. # # ♦ About three hundred years agoj 

Pudra,* a man beloved of the gods, is said' to have been expelled from 
a temple at Chatra. He retired to Ballabhpur, at the southern extremiliy 
of Sirampur, then a dense jungle, where he practice religious observ¬ 
ances for four or five years. At the end of thia time his tutelar god 
appeared to him, and ordered him to proceed to Ganr, and bring from 
thence a celebrated stone, which stood over the door-way of the palace 
in which the Muhammadan Viceroy resided. On arriving at that city, 
he found that the prime minister was a Hindu and devoted*Baishnava^ 

He made known the divine revelation to him and asked his assistance 
to procure the stone for an image of Bishnu. ' The stone was said to 
have the singular quality of sweating, and the minister, taking ad^- 
vantage of this circumstance, is said one day to have pointed out to his 
master the tears which it shed and advised that so inauspicious a stone 
should be sent away with all speed. It was ordered to be taken down ; 
but as Pudra was placing it on the boat, it fell into the water, and by 
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The Kudra family is still in existence at 
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Makes, near Ballabhpor, fcjirampux;^ 
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anotlier miracle was conducted without his aid to Ballahhpur, where a 
poii:ioii of it was formed into an image, oyer wliich a splendid temple 
has since been erected. The Gosvamies at Kharda obtained a part of 
the wonderful stone, and made an image for their own temple, which 
has become to them the source of great wealth. A festival is held 
there in the month of November or December attended by tens of 
thousands from all parts of the country. Kharda which was in existence 
300 years ago, is supposed to contain 4,000 houses, and no fewer than 
20,000 inhabitants ; but it is known for hundreds of miles round ex¬ 
clusively by its temple of Syam Sundar just as towns were celebrated 
in the olden time in England, for the images and shrines with which 
they were enriched.*’^ The Gosvamies have a magnificent temple 
of their own in Kharda, 


V.^-THE MDKERJI FAMILY OF GOVARDANGA. 

Khelaram Mukehji, a Kulin Brahman, was the founder of this 
family. He left a large property to his sons, Kali Prasanna Mukerji 
and Baidya Nath Mukciji, of whom the latter died without issuo. 

Kali Prasanna dedicated a temple to Siv<x, and one to jlnandamayi 
Kali, to which an Alms House is still attached for the daUy distribution' 
of food to the poor. He was followed by Sarada Prasanna Mukerji, 
who was known to the public as an enlightened and a liberal Zamindar. 

Sarada Prasanna established an English School and a Dispensary 
at Qovardanga for the public good. - He left four minor sons, Babus 
Girija Prasanna Mukerji, Annada Prasanna Mukerji, Ganada Prasanna 
Jlnkerji, and Pramada Prasanna Mukerji, of whom the eldest has now 
attained his majority. 

The Mukerjies have Zamindaries in the Districts of Nadiya, Jessore, 
and 24-Pai*ganiias. 

VI.—THE MUNSHI FAMILY OF TAKT. 

Tnis is one of the old and respectable families in the 24>Parganiias. 
It rooo to pi oaporiiy from the time of the Muhammadan Emperors, and 
had g’.’f.at influonco in iho community. 

* The CaicuUa Reviev/, Vol, UI., 184d. 
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l\ai Earn Kanta Golio, son of Eai Sri Kanta Goho, by caste a 
Sayastba, having served under the Hon’ble East India Company as 
Munshi, the family is still known by that appellation. Earn Kanta was 
much liked by the European OflGlcers of the Company, as ho was thoroughly 
proficient in both the Persian and Bengali languages. He left a 
large fortune to his sons, Eai Kali Nath Munshi, Eai Baikantha Nath 
Munshi, Eai Mathura Nath Munshi and Eai Krishna Nath Munshi, who 
were at one time considered to be very powerful and kind-hearted 
Zaraindars, In many instances they saved the middle-class gentlemen 
from losing their ancestral estates by defending their cause against 
many great Zamindars, who had thought of depriving their poorer 
neighbours of their property. For these acts of philanthropy and 
benevolence they spent much wealth. Those brothers were also famous 
for both their private as Well as public charities. It is a fact that Eai 
Kali Nath Munshi gave away about Eupces one for the construc¬ 
tion of a road from Baraset to Taki for the convenience of travellers. 
Among the brothers, Eai Mathura Nath Munshi left an adopted son, 
named Eai Surendra Nath Mnnshi, who *has still Zamindarics in the 
2'1-Pargaiinas* The family also owned much property in Calcutta, such 
as, the Munshi Bazar, now in the possession of Babu Nanda Lai Mullick, 
the owner of tho “ Seven Tanks.** They had besides Zamindaries in 
the 24-Pargannas, in Jessore, and in other Districts. 

There are other branches sprung from this family, but none is of 
Buificiont importance to deserve special notice. 


VIL—THE EAI CHOWDHUEI FAMILY OF BAEIPXJR. 

This is one of the most ancient Kayastha-families in Bengal. It 
Was Madan Mohan, the son of Balabhadra, who rendered this family 
conspicuous. Tradition has it, that, for default in paying the arrears 
of revenue, ho was, on one occasion, taken prisoner and caiyied before 
Murshid Kuli Khan, the Subahdar of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 
According to legends, Gazi Sahub, a Muhammadan Saint, appeared 
before the Nawab in a dream, and commanded him not only to release 
Madiiu Mohan and remit hla duos, but to confer on Idm frosh lauds 
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and honor’s. Prom this period, the family came in possessidu of 'some 
Zamindaries, the bulk of which has been conveyed over as BramJiattar^ 
'P IT at tar y 

Raj Ballabh, the fifth in descent from Madan Mohan, was a man 
of eminent position and influence, and was held in high esteem by all 
with whom he came into contact. He had six sons, the eldest of whom, 
Raj Kishor, was the father of Raj Kumar, who was celebrated in his 
part of the country for his public spirit. 

One of the living representatives of this family, Babu Basanta 
Kumar, has established at Baripur a Charitable Dispensary, which is 
well spoken of by the Government officials, and which still continues to 
render substantial medical aid to the poor. Babu Basanta Kumar is 
also a good medical practitioner and a successful doctor. Ho is known 
in Baripur as the “ poor man’s friend.” 




YIIL—THE KAI CHOWDHURt PAMlLt OP SATKHIRA; 

When Satkhira waa aa insignificant village not inhabited by 
any gentlemen, Earn Deb Cbakrabocti first emigrated thither from 
a village called Senhalo near Khulniain the District of Jessore, ani 
amassed immense wealth by holding an employment under the Raja 
of Nadiya; but the prosperity of tho family began from the time of 
his grandson Bishnu Raua Chakerbarti, who purchased some Earnin' 
duries of importance, improved the state of the villages in various ways 
and gave an impetus to the cultivation of and trade in paddy. 

Bishnu Ram s fame was, however, eclipsed by the magnanimity and 
liusineo.i habits displayed by his son, the late Prau Nath Ilai Ohowdliuri, 

who, in the Bengali Hal 125G, separated from his five nuphow.?, Kasl 

Nath, Dev Nath, Parvali Nath, Uma Nath, and Syam Nath. Subae- 
quent to the separation, ho purchased on his own account Parganna 
Bazitpur, and obtained the Putttnia lease of Parganna Balanda both 
iu the 2-li-Parganuaa District. 

Prau Nath Eai Ohowdhuri and his nephew’s own Zamindaries 
scattered over five Districts of Bengal, viz., Si-Parganuas, Hughli, 
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jraJi 3 ’’», ffessoro, and IMidnapur, The eight annas share of the pro 
perties, which belonged to-the late Pran Nath Eai Chowdhuri, is under 
the superintendence of the Court of Wards, and the remaining moiety ^ 
which belonged to the nephews of the said Pran Nath is administered 
by the present Zamindars themselves. The total rental of the sixteen 
annas share is about six to seven lakhs of rupees, and the net profit 
about half the amount. When the epidemic^ fever which broke out in 
1253 B. s., Pran Nath and his nephew Kasi Nath removed to Kasipur, 
north of Calcutta, and on its cessation the latter returned, but the •. 
former remained in Kasipur, where his descendants are still living. 

Pran Nath Rai Chowdhuri established an English School in the 
village Satkhira, which is still in existence and is progressing well. 
With the assistance of his second nephew, Dev Nath Rai Chowdhuri, 
he established an Association, named Bidya Samaj, which they main¬ 
tained by their own contributions for the advancement of learning. 
They also established two Qavjas and some Bazars within the Sub- 
Division; 'Constructed several bridges and broad paths about 60 miles in 
length to facilitate communication with hitherto almost inaccessible 
places; cut a canal about twenty miles in length ; dug tanks and wells 
and instituted an Agricultural Society which is doing some good. At 
their instance a Muusiffi Police Station, Post Office, and Criminal Court 
have been established at Satkhira on the bank of the canal, which has been 
excavated to facilitate communication by water. 

The names of the wards of the Satkhira Estate are Babus Qrija 
Nath Rai Chowdhuri, Satyendra Nath Rai Chowdhuri and Manmatha 
Nath Rai Oowdhuri, who are the grandsons of the late Pi‘au Nath Rai 
Chowdhuri; the former two are the sons of his eldest son the lata 
Baidya Nath Rai Chowdhuri, and the latter is the adopted son of his 
younger son, the late Siv Nath Rai Chowdhuri, 


IX.—THE SEN FAMILY OF JAGADDAL. 

Sambhu Ram Sen, son of Govinda Ram Sen, and grandson of 
Trailokya Nath Sen, first came from Do Qanga and Bottled in JagaddaL 
He left thxeo suryiviug sous, viz., Syama Charun Sen, Deyi Charan Sen, 
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iwiA^ishnu Ram Sen. Syama Charan Iiad uo issue. Devi Oliaran liad 
three sons, viz., Ram Hari, Ram Krishna and Ram Lai. Ram Krishna 
had several issues, of whom Gadadhar Sen served as an assistant to 
the then Executive Engineer Mr. Girstin, when the Town Hall Building 
was in course of construction. 

Bishnu Ram Son, the third son of Sambhn Ram Sen, died leaving 
two sons. Fakir Chand Sen nnd Bhabani Sankar Son. The former held 
the appoititment of a Commissariat Dewan about the year 1808 A. n., 
and hence he was known as Dewan Fakir Chand Sen. He served at 
Cawnpur under the Hon’bleEast India Company, and thereby acquired 
immense wealth. He had a Zamindari, called Radhaballabhpur in 
Parganna Mangalghat. As a rigid Hindu he dedicated several temples 
to Siva, and is still remembered as having constructed two batliing 
Ghais, one at dagaddal, and the other at Hatkhola in Chaudernagore for 
the convenience of the daily bathers in the river Hughli. Dewan 
Fakir Chand had a great love and affection for his younger brotlier 
Bhabani Sankar Sen to whom it is said he most willingly gave a half 
share of his own self-made property. Dewan Fakir Chand left two 
sons, Durga Charan Sen, and Parvati Charan Sen, who are at present 
known to be the senior members of this old family. 

Bhabani Sankar Sen, the younger brother of Dewan Fakir Chand 
Sen, had three sons, viz., Khetra Mohan Sen, Ram Chandra Sen and 
Madhav Chandra Sen. The first Khetra Mohan had one son and four 
daughters. The eldest daughter Srimati Bindubasini Dasi was married 
to Rajib Chandra Mitter, a member of the late Gokul Chandra Hitter’s 
family, Bagbazar, Calcutta. 

Ram Chandra Sen, the second son of Bhabani Sankar Son, served 
intho Commissariat Department. He had three sons, viz., Govinda 
Chandra Sen, Kedar Nath Sen and Baikantha Nath Son, of whom the 
second Babu Kedar Nath Son is .^dive, and holds an eraploymeut 
in the Commis-sariat Department. Govinda Chandra Sen, the eldest 
>on of Ram Chandra, was a popular man. He also served for a 
long period in the Commissariat Department at Cawnpur, Ferozepur, 
Dinapur and other places, and rendered satisfaction to several Com- 
luissariat Officers, such as. Lieutenant Donel, Lieutenant T.B. Harrison, 
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W. Birch, Captain T. Chalmers, Captain Welles and others. 
He loft one son, named Babii Kali Prasanna Sen, and a daughter who 
is married to Babu Chandi Charan Ghose of Bagbazar, Calcutta. 

Madhav Chandra Sen, the third son of Bhabani Sankar Sen, also 
served in the Commissariat Department at Ferozepur, Umballa, 
Allahabad and other places. He left two sons, Babus Paran Chandra 
Sen and Mahendra Chandra Sen. The former satisfactorily served 
Government for many years in the P. W. Department, and has now 
retired on pension. He was a Supervisor when the New Post Office 
Building was in course of construction. The latter Babu Mahendra 


Chandra Sen is now employed in the District Engineer’s Office, Jessore. 

Almost all the members of this family served respectively in the 
Commissariat Department as a hereditary occupation, and had acquired 
much wealth. Several of them have at present been reduced to very 
low circumstances. 


Chapter, II.—Behar. 

I—CHUMPARUN. 

(Pnn cipal Families ,) 

THE BETTIA EAJ FAMILY. 

This Baj is situated in the Districbof Cbumparun, It was founded 
by Gaz Sing, son of Oogieu Sing, who first received the title of Baja** 
from Shah Jehau, the Emperor of Delhi, together with a KfiilcU. 

Baja Gaz Sing was a man of great talents, and laid the foundation 
of that great prominence, which the family have since attained among 
the Chiefs of Behar. He died at a good old age, leaving behind him 
numerous estates which were inherited by Dhalip Sing. 

Baja Dhalip Sing was followed by Baja Dhanpat Sing^ Baja Jugal 
Kishor Sing and Baja Bir Kishor Sing, who successively and moat 
honourably held ^he title of “ Baja,’* and peacefully enjoyed the wealth 
and dignity attaching to their position. 
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WhcQ Raja Ananda Kishor Sing succeeded to the Gad'di^ Ke’ 
deceived the hereditary title of Maharaja Bahadur” from Lord William* 
Bentinck in the year 1830, as a mark of hi^h distinction. 

Maharaja Ananda Kishor Sing Bahadur w'as succeeded by Naul 
Kishor Sing, who al-so received the title of “Maharaja. BahadUr,” from' 
the British Government. 

Maharaja Naul Kishor Sing Bahadur died, leaving his son, Rajendra' 
Kishor Sing, the present Maharaja. Maharaja Rajendra Kishor Sing 
Bahadur is well known for his several acts of public utility. He 
received the title of “Maharaja Bahadur,” on the* 11th April, 1856; 
His sou Rajkumar Harendra Kishor Sing Bahadur is an intelligent and 
a promising young man. 




II.—CHUPRA OR SARUN. 

{Sundry Zamindars,) '' 

I.-~BABU DEO KUMAR SING. 

Babu Deo Kumar Sing, Zamindar and Honorary Magistrate of 
Cliupra and Municipal Commissioner of Sanm, is the son of the late 
Babu Raj Kumar Sing and grandson of the late Babu Nitya Nand 
Sing, whose ancestors at lirat resided in Bhngnagger in Sindh, and 
Bottled afterwards in the Province of Bohar, where the family is now 
known as Goorairs. 

Babu Deo Kumar Sing holds Zamindaries in Pargannas, Chirand, 
Makair, Goah, Barrai, in Ziila Sarun, yielding an iiicomo of 

Hr. 10,000 per annum, of which a sum of Rs. 800 is expended annually 
for the purpose of feeding mendicants and beggars, who como to tho 
temple Shicalaya ostablishud by his ancestors ; and a certain amount ia 
also allotted to a Math belonging to Moiiauth Ramdhoyan Das to feed 
poor men in Dahiawan. 

During the famine of J 874-75 he laid out a sum of Rs. 5,000 in 
(liatnbuting grain, clothes, tVc., to tho poor and helploSs people at liu 
own residence and iu hia Zumindari, bcBides his subscription of Ra.SOO 
to the Central Committee for Famine Relief in Bengal. With a view 
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to improve‘agriculture lie has advanced Rs. 1,000 to the ryo.ts iu his 
Zamindari to dig wells, and has given a large portion of land without 
compensation to the missionaries of Ohupra for the purpose of a burial 
ground. Ho regularly pays an annual subscription of Ks. GO to the 
Sarim Govonimenb School, in addition to which two boys are at present 
getting an education at his expense, notwitlistanding he has previously 
nlaintained several students who have successfully obtained the Univer¬ 
sity Degrees. Babu Deo Kumar Sing also j>ays annually Rs. GO as 
subscription to tho Charitable Dispensary of Chiipn\, He is now dO 
years of age. 


II.—RAI BABU MOHABIR PRASAD SAII BAHADUR. 

Rai Babu Mohabir Prasad Sah BAn.VDun, of Chupra, is the son 
of Rai Babu Shew Golain Sah Bahadur, who was bom ou the Gth 
April 1818, and inherited his paternal estates situateJ in tlio Districts 
of Sarun, Chumparun, and Shahabad on tho 25th October, 1811. 

Rai Babu Shew Golam Sah Bahadur took groat interest iu the well¬ 
being of his ryata; assisted tho poor and needy ; encouraged men of 
genius and learning ; dug two tanks, one in his native village in Chupra, 
and the other in the compound of the Judges Court, Sarun expending 
a large sum of money for the purpose of supplying water to tho public ; 
and built at his own cost two magnificer^t temples with line gardens 
attached to them for public worship, and for tho support ot pilgrims^ 
priests, ^c. During the mutiny of 1857, ho rciulorod good soi vice to 
tho British Government by supplying money and t-ocuving Governmout 
property, and received as a rowirrd the title of “ Uai Bahadur’’ from 
Jlis K\c‘(*llency Lord Canning, on the 24lh August, 185‘J. Ho died on 
the 4th September 187], and was succeeded by his son, Rai Babu 
Afuliabir Prasad Sah Bahadur, the present Zamindar, who, hko h^ib father, 
has done much good to the country. 

During the famine of 1874, Rai Ihihu ^Mohabir PFa3i4<l Sail. 
Ihihadur, contributed a handsome dmiation for the siippi>rt and icliU ol 
the poor and heli>les6 people, and has paid tliu large suhiiM-iption gt 
Ra. 14,800, to tho Collector of tho Dittirict for a road and a mugniheeut 
54 
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;p^for tlie Normal School, Ohupra. Ho also regularly payi 




annual subscription of Es. 250 to the Goverament School nt Chupra, 
and a certain amount to the Charitable Dispensary of the District, and 
has opened an Hospital for the support and relief of poor and helpless 
strangers, who have occasion to pass through Chupra. He, however, for 
bis liberality received from * Government the title of Rai Bahadur’* 
on the 10th September 1875, and is at present 32 years of age. 


IlL-GYA. 

(Principal Families.) 

I.—THE DEO EAJ FAMILY. 

This is one of the most ancient families in Gya. It traces its 
rise from the time of Rai Bhan Sing, who was a Sesodia Rajput and a 
younger brother to the Rana of Udaipur or Me war in Rajputana. 

Rai Bhan Sing, during a pilgrimage to Jaggarnath, assisted and 
rescued the widow Rani of Umgagarh from great difficulties in which 
she was placed by the rebellion of her ryais and troops after the 
death of her husband. In recognition of these important services, 
the widow Rani, who was old and childless, bestowed on him the 
Umgngarh Raj. 

Umgagarh or Umga Hill is situated on the east of Aurangabad. 
It was formerly inhabited by men of superior skill in learning and the 
arts of war. It had an excellent fort of rare strength and architec¬ 
tural design. 

Bhan Sing and two of his successors lived at Umgagarh ; but 
their descendants romovrd to Deo in Gya sometime before or at the 
commencement of ihe British rule in India. Umgagnrh or Umga Hill 
being thus deserted, it has now become the abode of the'hill tribes, but 
a grand fair is still held annually on its summit by several Hindus to 
recall to mind its past glory und prosperity as also to observe certain 
religious ceremonies on that occasion. 
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During the administration of Mr. Warren Hastings, RajaChattarpati 
Sing of Deo who was then too old to take the field, voluntarily sent 
his son Fatteh Narayan Sing to assist the East India Company s forces 
in the war against Cheyt Sing of Benares. In his first engagement 
Fatteh Narayan fought bravely under the command of Major Crawford 
subsequently distinguishing himself in a battle against the Pindarios 
under the command of Major Russell. He obtained a nankur or rent- 
free holding of eleven Mouzcls from the Hon’bleEast India Company for 
his good services in the contest with Cheyt Sing, and the Raj of Palamow 
was recommended to be presented to him for the part ho took in the 
Pindari War. The Palamow Raj was finally exchanged for sundry 
Mouzas in the District of Gya, yielding an annual income of Rs. 3,000. 

Raja Fatteh Narayan was succeeded by his son. Raja Ghanesyam 
Bing, who proved himself to be as bravo as bis ancestors. He rendered 
cfiiciont service by joining the British soldiers when tliey were fighting 
against the mutineers at Surguja, and in recognition of this service, the 
Palamow Raj was offered to him by the British Government. 

He was succeeded by his son, Raja Mitra Bban Sing, who was very 
popular and well versed in military tactics. Ho assisted the British 
Government during the Kol Campaign, receiving as a reward a remis¬ 
sion of Rs, 1,000, from revenue duo to Government for his Deo 
Zamindari. 

Raja Mitra Bhan Sing was succeeded by his son. Sir Maharaja Jai 
Prakash Sing Bahadur, k.o.s.i., who is well known for his staunch 
loyalty to the British Crown. The Maharaja distinguished himself 
during the Sepoy War for his indefatigable exertions in keeping peace 
and order in the District of Gya and for the active part he took with 
Colonel Dalton in putting an immediate stop to the insurrection in the 
Chota Nagpur Division. The title of Maharaja Bahadur was conferred 
on him on the 21st June 1859, and sometime after he was investbd with 
the Insignia of a Knight Commander of the Most Exacted Order of the 
Star of India, 

The Pargannas Roh and Somai and Monza Babhandib in Parganna 
Shergliat!, yielding an annual income of Rs. 10,461, were also presonted 
to him as Jaghir in recognition of his great and valuable services to 
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the British Government. The Maliaraja is very kind to his numerous 
ryatsi, and is always willing to lielp the poor and needy. 


II.—THE TIKARI RAJ FAMILY. 

The city of Tikari in the Province of Behar is aitiiateJ on the 
river Murhar, about 15 miles to the northwest of Gya. It contains a 
population of about 9,000 persons. The chief interest attaching to the 
town centres round the fort or castle of the Rajas of Tikari, which Ims 
a good earthen rampart with bastions fit for guns, and a large wet 
uoat. 

The authentic genealogy of this ancient Raj goes back to the days 
of Muhammadan rule in India. Dliir Sinh is known as the earliest 
ancestor of the Rajas of Tikari. He was the father of Sundra Sinh, 
who first obtained tlie title of Ihga through the active support he ren¬ 
dered to Ali Vardi Klian, Mahabat Jeang, and other Subahdars of Bengal, 
and Bchar, in resisting the devastations of tbo Marliattaa, and after¬ 
wards in putting down a dangerous rebellion in the city of Patna. 
Having thus distinguished himself he was reported on favourably to the 
Emperor of Delhi, and was rewarded for his zeal and fidelity. He also 
rendered excellent services to other Subahdars of Bengal in the battles 
of Sahseram, Narliat, «§:,c. This Raja was as unscrupulous as he was 
bold, and soon found means to increase bis possessions by annexing the 
Pargnimas Okri, Haiisvat, Ekil, Bhilawar, Dakhnair, Angti, and Pahara 
with parts of Amrathu and Maher, besides several other estates in 
various parts of Beliar and Ramgarh. To him the existing fort at Tikari 
owes its completion and improvoments. There is a doubt as to the 
manner of his ilcatin It is said that he was killed in battle in 1758, 
but the more probable story is that he was assassinated by a Captain of 
his guard. He left no issue but was succeeded by the eblost of bis 
ilijce nephews, viz., Buniad Sinh Bahadur. This noblouau having 
placed liiriicself under the protection of the Briti.sh Government was 
treacherously murdered l*y order of Nawab Kasim Ali Khan. He 
founded a village in Sabibganj, and culled it after his own name 
Buiiiiulguuj, Ho left a son, namud Milrftjit Sinli, who waa only « Ibw 
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hra old, when Kasim All hearing of the existence of an heir to the 
Raj sent a party of men to kill him; but the mother contrived to keep 
the child in a place of safety till after the battle of Baxar. 

During the interval, however, the administration of the State fell 
into the hands of Shitab Kai, who deprived him of nearly alibis posses¬ 
sions ; but these were afterwards restored during the administration of 
Mr. Law as Collector of Behar. His abilities won for him the approval 
of the Imperial Court of Delhi, winch honoured him with the title of 
“ Maharaja,’^ a title that was recognised by the English subsequently. 
During the mutiny of Kulhan, Zilla Kharakdieh, Maharaja Mitrajit 
Sinh assisted the British Government with his own forces. He cons¬ 
tructed abridge over the river “Jamoni’^ between Gya and Tikari, 
caused a large tank to be excavated at Dharamsala which proved very 
useful during the famine of 1874, and exerted himself much towards 
the improvement of land on his estates, so much so, that the revenues' 
were nearly doubled. On his death in 1811, the estate was divided 
between his two sons, HitnUrayan and Maduarayan Sink, the former 
got nine-sixteenths, and the latter seven-sixLeenths of the property. 
Hitnarayan was the elder and received a letter of condolence from the 
British Government, and subsequently on the 10th November 1845, was 
honoured with the title of “Maharaja,’^ accompanied by a Khilat, &c., 
from Lord Hardingo, Being of* a religions turn of mind he gave up 
the management of the Rnj in the hands of ’ his wife Maharani Tndrajit 
Kooar, and spent the remainder of his daj’^s on the banks of th5 Ganges 
at Patna. He died in 18G1. 

Under the administration of the Maharani, the Raj tlourislied and 
the rynts seemed contented and comfortable. She adopted with hor 
husband’s sanction aud approval her nephew Bam Krishna Sinh 
Buhadur, son of Babu Kailas Pati Sinh; and obtained from the next of 
kin of the late Baja, who were all descendants of Nihal Sinh, brother 
of Buuiad Sinh, a written renunciation of all claims whatsoever to th.e 
property for themselves and their successors. The deed of adoption 
was registered hi 1862, and ratified in 1S70 by the next of kin to the 
late ^laharaja. Tlie Maharani after performing pilgrimages to Ramoarar, 
Dwarka, aud Badrinarayan, died at Brindabau on the 9th January, 1878. 
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Bj a will, dated the 29th of October, 1877, she transferred her property 
to her daughter-indaw, Maharani Rajrup Kooar. 

The works of public utility and charity executed by Maharani 
Indrajit Kooar, are as follows :— 


Constructed two temples, one at Patna on the hanks of the Ganges, and 
another at Brindaban, costing respectively one lakh, and three and half lakhs 
of rupees. In 1857, she protected and kept safe the Bhalua Chatti, which lies 
on the road to Calcutta ; and during the late famine, she spent a large sum of 
money in feeding and assisting the famine-stricken inhabitants of Tikari and its 
neighbourhood. 


In 1873, on the 8th of May, Maharaja Ram Krishna Sinh Bahadur 
was recognised by the British Government and honoured with the title 
of ** Maharaja.’’ He died in 1875, leaving the following mcinoriuls 
after him:— 

A temple at Ajudhia, Zilla Fyzabad, at a cost of nearly a lakh of rupees. 
A temple at Dharamsala, Zilla Qya, near the tank of Maharaja Mitrajit Sinh 
Bahadur at a cost of Rs. 60,000. 

In 1869, he contributed Rs. 10.000 tosvards construction and repairs of roads ; 
and 10,0C0 ll«jpees towards famine relief works in 1874. Rupees 2,000 for the 
Patna College, and he gave considerable portions of land, free of charge, for 
making roads, and construction of the Patna Hospital Building. 

The present Maharani Kajrup Kooar w the widow of Maharaja 
Earn Krishna Sinh. Slje was born in the year 1828 at Pratabpand iu 
Mozufiferpur and came to Tikari in 1863. By her marriage she had 
only one daughter, Mussainat Radlior Kisori alias Nanhko Sahiha. Sho 
received a complete education aud training in Zamindari afiairs frotn 
her mother-in-law, Maharani Indrajit Kooar; and while shewing great 
administrative ability in the management of the estate, sho has distin¬ 
guished herself by no less public spirit and liberality in esUbliahing and 
supporting works of public utility and benefit. A list of her eliaiitable 
acts is given below 

Built a bungalow for n scliool to Eatraocc standard in Tikari, at a cost of 
Re. 5,000. Puivliased Governmont seenrities for Rs. 30,000, througii the Commis¬ 
sioner of Patna, in the n.nie of Collector of Qya, the interest of which is to be 
devoted to the maintenance of the above school, she caused also her relatives and 
dependents to subscribe, an:ni.dly, Rs. 1,000 for that institution. Purohased astook 
of books, for one year, for the Tikari school, through the Collector of Qya, at a cost 
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'300. To provide for the grant of medals and scholarship to students, 
3 gives annually Rs. 200. Caused several rooms to be added to the building of 
the Tikari School, and provided various furnitures therein, at a cost of Rs. 1,200. 
Improved establishments of the said school by the addition of a new master at 
an annual cost, from her private purse, of Rs. 756. Invested in Government 


securities, for the maintenance of a Junior scholarship of Rs. 10 per mouth, 
styled “Bayley ScholarshiiVMo be awarded annually to one who should pass 
Entonce Examination from the said Tikari school, Rs. 6,000, Invested in 
Government securities for the permanency of three minor scholarships, styled 
“Eden Scholarship, ” each of Rs. 2 per month, tenable for two years at the said 
school, to be awarded annually to those who should pass vernacular or minor 
scholarship examination, Rs. 6,000. Subscribes for the Pathshala at Tikari, 
annually, Rs. 60. Has opened a public'library at Tikari, consisting of 1,600, 
copies of English, Persian, Hindi, and Arabic books. Subscribes for the said 
library all the leading periodicals at a cost per annum of Rs. 300. Has given for 
the binding of the library books, Rs. 400. Proposes to build a library-room at 
a cost of Rs. 200. Has engaged a librarian and a peon for the management of 
the library at an annual cost of Rs. 250. 

Subscribes to Government school at Gya, annually, Rs. 600 ; Society's school 


at Gya Rs. 120; Dharam Samaj Pathsala at Gya, annually, Rs. 100; Jomor 
school, Aurangabad Division, annually Rs. 48, Shaharghati school in Zilla Qja, 
annually, Rs. 26 ; and Jahanabad school, annually, Rs. 26. Has established at 
her cost a Pathshala in every large Mauza in her Zamindari. Built a Bungalow 
for a school at Koch, Zilla Gya, at a cost of Us, 450. Has subscribed to tho 
Industrial School at Bankipur, in commemoration of tho visit of U. R. H. the 


Princo of Wales, Rs. 10,000. Granted rent-free a bungalow, called “Tal Bagb,” 
at Bankipur, for the use of the said ludustrial Schopl; the bungalow being worth 
Rs, 10,000. Subscribes for Bankipur GirPa school, annually, Rs. 60. Granted a 
piece of land, measuring six fcattas and seventeen dhoons, free of charge, for 
the construction of a new class-room in the Temple Medical School at Bankipur, 
worth Rs. 100. Subscribes annually for a school at Motibari. Contributed t/^ 
the scheme of the National Indian AssoclaUon. Bengal Branch, for female educa¬ 
tion, Rs. 300. Made a donation to the Hindu Hostel, Calcutta, Rs. 1,000. Made 
a donation to Abu Lawrence School in Kajputann, Rs. 500. Subscribes for the 
said school, annually, Rs. 48. Has subscribed for Calcutta Zoological Garden, 
with her mother-in-law, Rs. 6,000. 


Besides above, she proposes, with the view of advancing learning, to establish 
a claBs in connection with the likait High School, for teaching and training her 
palwaries in surveying. Has established a new dispens.^ry at Tikari, in com¬ 
memoration of the assumption by Her Mojesty of the Imperial title, under the 
designation of the “ Empress Dispensary, Tikari,at a coat of Rs. 80,000. Has 
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!br the erection of a building for the above dispensary, in the hand of the 
District Collector, Rs. 8,816. Subscribes for Hospital at Gya, anuiially, Rs. 48, 
and for Hospital at Jahanabad, annually, Rs. 21. Made a donation to the latter 
Hospital, Rs. 300. Has given for the repairs of old streets of, and for opening 
now ones in, Tikari, Rs. 1,682 ; and for the repairs of the road between Tikari 
and'Fatehpur, Rs. 16,000, lias given for the repairs of the tank, and construe* 
tion of a ghat, at Masurhi, which was dug during the Kebar famine of 1877, 
and designated, with the sanction of Government “ Temples Fond,” Rs. 13,000. 
Has also given considerable lands of Mauzahs War, Bahadurpiir, Esapur, Pargana 
Soria, Division Aurungabad, to Government, free of charge ; and contributed to 
the Bay, a river scheme, Mozufferporc District, Rs. 150. Has established a 
Lithographic Press at Tikari, at an annual cost of Rs. 1,000. Continually gives 
alms (in cash, clothing and food) to beggars, destitute persons, and poor travellers 
arriving at Tikari; and, at an average, not less than 200 people are daily relieved 
at an estimated cost, per annum, of Rs. 16,000. 


• From tlio above list, ib will be observed, tbab the Maharani lias 
spent upwards of a lahh and thirty thousand rupees in the construction 
of schools and libraries and hospitals and dispensaries and maiutains 


tlio two former at an annual expenditure of at least ^,000 rupees ; 
besides maintaining at her own cost a Pathsala in every large Mouza in 
her Zamindari. 

Whatever other qualities the chiefs of the estate may have dis¬ 
played, the spirit of loyalty to the British Government and their 
beneficence towards their tenantrj; are among their principal charac¬ 
teristics. None, however, of the predecessors of the present Maharani 
has surpassed her in the largeness of her liberality in contiibutions for 
purposes of charity and in the extent of works of public utility she has 
executed lor tho benefit of the tenantry on her estates. The Maharani, 
in short, is no way inferior in uiorits, position and respectability to 
flcveial other distinguished chiefs of the Behar Province. 


IV.—P A T N A . 

{Principal Families.) 

TIIK PATNA RAJ FAMILY. 

Tiin: liistory of this family can be traced from Maharaja Shclab 
Bai, who wa.*^ Nazim of Lho Province of Bobar, and rendered valuable 
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services towards the establishment of the English iK)wer in tins side of 


India. 

When the Emperor Shah Alam ceded to the Ilon’ble East India -• 
Company’ the Dewani of Bengal, Behar, and Orisaa, Shetab Rai was 


appointed Naib Dewan of Behar in 1767. 

On his death ho was succeeded by his son Maharaja Kullian Sing, 


who held the same office and title; but tho Government afterwards took 
the management of the Dewani in their own hands. Maharaja Kullian 
Sing enjoyed the grants made to him by the Muhammadan Governors, 
and resided in Calcutta where he died in 1822, leaving his grandson 
Bhnp Sing, tho then surviving heir. 

Before Bhup Sing removed his residence to Patna in 1829, ho was 
invested with the title of “ Raja Bahadur” with an annual pension of 
Rs. 24,000. 

Raja Bhnp Sing Bahadur died on the 17th January 1874, and was 
succeeded by his son Mahipat Sing, tho present Maharaja. He first 
obtained the title of “Raja Bahadur,” from Government on tho 31.st 
August 1874, but subsequently the title of “ iSilaharaja” was conferred 
on him on the occasion of the Imperial Assemblage held at Delhi on 
the 1st January 1877, as a mark of personal distinction. 


(Sundry Zamindars,) 

I.-.RAI HARI KISHEN. 

The lute RaL Hari Kishen of Dewan Mahnila, Patna, was the son 
of Rai Bansidhar. In the year 1841, Rai Hari Kishen was appointed 
Local Agent hy the Government of Bengal, and was a liberal and 
kind-hearted Zamindar. Amongst his charitable acts the most prals'c- 
worthy one was the opening of an Alms Honse during the famine of 
1874, where upwards of four or five hundred men gathered daily to 
receive alms, which were personally distributed b,v him, and on thi;. 
account the Collector of the District conveyed his best thanks to him, 
and icmarkcd that “ his good example will be followed by others amon^- 
the citbaens of Patna.” 
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Rai Hari Kislieu died on tlie 17tU January, 1879, leaving t^ro 
promising sons, Rai Jai Kislien, and Rai Radha Kislieu, 


lE.-BABU RAM ANUGRAH NARAYAN OF BADALPURA, 

KHAGOUL. 

Ba^u Ram Anuguah NAfiAYAN of Badalpura, Khaooul, is a 
vespacfcublc Zamindar and member of the Bengal Uncoveiianted Native 
Civil SCirvice. He is the fiou of BabuTaikNarayan and grandson of Babu 
Kiinbya Lai (son of Rai Sita Rum Singh). He was born in a. n. 1855, 
and succeeded to the Zamindari in 1870. He has established several 
religious and charitable institutions in the District of Patna, of Vehich 
(the magnificent Hindu temple at B i lalpura, where hundroda of Jagie^, 
Sadhus, BaisnavaSfUnd devotees are daily fed), has made his name cons¬ 
picuous from Jaggannath in Orissa to BwarJca in Guzorat, and from 
Badi'inAvayan^ in the Himalayas to RamesvaYam, near the Cape Comorin. 
The Sunday Alms House, where a large number of poor men avail 
themselves of his chanty, has endeared his name to every heart; and 
the Khagoul Serai is also remembered by every travidler, who happens 
to share the hospitality of this benevolent ZAmindar. 

Babu Rum Anugrah Naraynu is a groat friend to education. He 
has egtabliBiicd a High Class English School at Khagoul, with a board¬ 
ing establishment for the benefit of the btud6nts, who have their board 
and lodging free from all charges except the schooling fees, and has 
tliorcby done a great deal of good to the poor people of the Patna 
Dikitrict. lie has on several occasions received thanks from the 
(iovermmrnt of Bengal. The Editor of » The Morning Times” spoke 
highly of him in his paper of the 24th December, 1875, of which au 
extract U gRuO below 

I»aba Ram Anugrah Karayau, tlie Zamindar of Kliugoul, i<j well known txa au 
€.»ru(li»t piumotOr of the emso of eduoalion. He baa cstabliphod an English 
School Khagoul, which hitherto prepared boys up to tha ^inor acholarehip 
F’audard. To the School he ba« iiddeil a ho’irdiiig ealaUishracDl. for the benefit of 
the atudenta wlio have thoir board a ad loiigiug/rf^p of any extra ohargo besides 

ibc schoollu^r f.jts, 
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Oa moro than ono occasion Babu Ram Anugrah Narayan has received the 
thanks of the Governmeut for his acts of public utility, generosity, benevolence 
and for earnest and zealous exertions in order to promote the cause of education. 
For these acts of philanthropy and public usefulness, we commend Babu Ram 
Aungrah Narayan to the notice of the Government of Bengal, and hope that as 
an acknowledgment of his public spirit he may ere long receive somo concessions 
from Governmeut, iu the form of a personal distinction. 


V.—SEWAN. 

(Principal Families.) 

THE IIATWA RAJ YXmiY. 


Maharaja Kihshna Peatab Sauer Bahadub, the present head 
of the Hatwa Raj Family U 102nd “ in direct descent from Raja Ueer 
Sein, who possessed the family estates and hold his Court at Hossipur 
long before the Muhammadan conquest of Behar. The position and 
rank of the family was also recognized by several of the Ergiperors of 
Delhi, one of whom conferred the title of Maharaja Bahadur,” on 
Maharaja Khem Karun Saheo Bahadur, the 87tU Raja of Hossipur. 
In 1769, the then Maharaja Fatteh Sahee revolted against the East 
India Company, and tied before (-ho Company’s troops to the jangles of 
Ooraklipur, from whence he made constant vaid 4 upon the troops left to 
protect the estate. Ilia miside^ds culminated in the murder of Babu 
Basaant Saheo, his cousin, who had boeq taken under tho protection of 
the British, and the Raj was declared to be ooufisoated, ..The family, 
however, always oontinued to enjoy the chief benefit of it, und at tha 
time of the Decennial SetUomeut, CJhqttcr Pbar io Saheo sYi\s rocogniz^fd 
as owner. In 1837, the title of Maharaja Bahadur was couforved hj 
the British Governmeut again on the family, and they hav^ worthily 
maintained their right to it ever Fince. In the troubleUnmg of 
1857-53, the then Maharaja did good service in kc^iping tlje counf iy 
cb ar of rebels, and was rewarded by Gov^n’miiant in recognition of hia 
eminent services U the SUfcc with gv valuable Jaghir ip the DhJaiwt of 


Shah)had.” 
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Lahcirujn Chatradhari Salu Bahadur first removed his family seat 
from llossipur to Hatwa, He was.succeeded by his graiulsou Maharaja 
Bajcndra Pertaub Sahee Bahadur, who, at his death, left the whole of 
his estates to las sou Krishna Pratab Sahee, the present Maharaja, who 
attained his full age in October 1874, and received the title of 
“ hlaharaja Bahadiu’” from the British Government on the 31st August, 
1874. 


Maharaja Krishna Pratab Sahee Bahadur now holds several 
Zamindaries; the gross income of whicli is about Bs. 10,00,000, of 
which a sum of Bs. 2,00,000 is annually paid to Government on 
account of revenue. The able manager of all his estates is Babu 
Bhubanesvar Datta. The estates cover an area of 2,500 square miles 
with a population of 3,91',000 souls. 

The Maharaja entirely supports three Charitable Dispensaries, one 
of which is in charge of an Assistant Surgeon and two in charge of 
Kative Doctors. Ho maintains a number of village or Campbellian 
Pathcidlas as also an English School at Hatwa—liberally contributes to 
ixvcral public institutions and to all important charities, and keeps open 
a beautiful house for European visitors whom he supplies with elephants, 
for Shikar or hunting parties. 


The Maharaja was present at Calcutta to pay his respects to His 
Boyal Highness The Prince of Woles in the month of December 1875, 
and wa-’ warmly received by the Prince and His Excellency Lord 
Korthbrock, the late Viceroy and Governor General. 

He gave a grand ball in the Town Hall of Calcutta on the evening 
of the 2nd January 1380 in honour of their Excellencies Lord Lytton 
the lute Viceroy and the Commander-in-chief, Lady Lytton, and His 
Honor the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal and the gentry of Calcutta 
On this occasion the Town Hall was gorgeously ilhm.inatcd, . ! 
beautifully decorated with various sorts of fanny niul v.dual.lo thing i. 
■I here was u diuplay of (ire-works, dancing party, &c., and Iho Bauds of 
Jltr Mujc.ilys Olllli anil lot.li Regimfiita pbiyi'd during tlo- TiighI’. Thu 
Muliariiju also giwi! liurub,oma luuiilioiiji to luiiie tons public iustitulioim 
at t .lieutta a i. \v (lays buloio the uointiiencciiioiit of tbe bidl. 

The Lehai Landbohkr.j’ Aj.sociatiou Imving recently propos.d the 
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formation of a fund for providing comforts for the soldiers engaged in 
the Afghan A\ ar and the means of subsistence for Ihe families of such 
of them as have fallen or may yet fall in battle, the Maharaja at once 
subscribed the munificent sum of Rs. 20,000 on the spot; and it is 
generally reported that he had also offorod to send up warm clothing to 
ihe same troops at a further charge of some Rs. 5,000* The Maharaja 
is at present about 27 years of age. 


VL—SHAHABAD. 

{Principal Families.) 

I—THE BHAGWANPUR RAJ FAMIfA". 

Mauaraj LiAchmimal, the founder of this family, belonged to the 
Lunar Race. Nearly three hundred years ago, he came from Sukri, a 
place situate ! near Delhi to reside in Mouza Bhagvvanpur where liLi 
descendants are still living. By dint of his power and influence he 
acquired possession of two Pargannas Ohynpur and Chowsa; hut at 
the time of Maharaj Ibrimardan Shah, the eleventh Raja, the estates 
were attached and confiscated by the British Government and for some 
criminal offence which brought on him the displousure of the British 
Government. 

iiraharaja IbnoiardanV grandson, the present Raja Lai SurajbUan 
8ing, rendered valuable .services during the mutiny of 1856-57, in recog¬ 
nition of which the title of Raja” was conferred on him on the 15th 
April, 185:), togetlior with a Jtxghir or landed property yielding m annual 
income of Ha. 5,000, 

Raja Lai Surttjbhati Sing is very kind to bis temmiry, and ponnufimw 
nuiuy good qualities. 


II.--T11E DUMRxVON RAJ FAMILY. 

Tue Mrdiarajas of Duiuraon are aaiil to have nprung from a idook 
of Pumbar Rajputs, who came from Ujein in the Province of M.dwa 
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in Central India. Maharaja Sindhol Sing, vrho is said to have first 
settled in Behar, abdicated the sovereignty he bad acquired to lug son 
Maharaja Bhoj Sing, who gave his name to the tract of country, called 
Bhojpur, where he settled his family. In lapse of time, the family 
became divided; the head of the house continued in his ancestral homo 
at Dumraon while one branch settled itself at Buxar, and another at 
Jagadiahpur. Gopal Saran Sing of Buxai*, a distinguished member of 
a younger branch, obtained the title of ‘‘ Raja” from the British Govern¬ 
ment in recognition of good services; but this branch has died out. 
Far worse was, however, the fate of the youngest branch, which settled 
at Jagadishpnr it became extinct in the person of the notorious rebel, 
Koer Sing, whose fate since the mutiny has never been ascertained. 

Narayan Mai was the first chief of this ancient and respectable 
Raj, who obtained the title of Raja” from the Muhammadan Govern¬ 
ment in A. D. 1604*, during the reign of the Emperor Jehangir Shah. 
Baja Narayan Mai was followed by Birbul Sabi, Radar Pratab Sabi, 
lilandata Sabi, Ilovil Sing, Chattardhavi Sing, and Biki-amajit Sing, 
who respectively managed and governed the estate in a very satisfactory 
manner; and were so loyal to the Muhammadan Government that 
iilmosb all of them had at different times received several and 

the title of Rnja” with the privilege of keeping a suflBcient number 
of infantry and cavalry from Alamgir Shah, Furruqkaheer Shah, 
Muhamtnad Shah and Shah Alain, the Emperors of Delhi. 

On tho 10th March, 1816, the title of ^‘Muharajs. Bahadur” was 
conferred upon Maharaja Joy Prakash Sing by Marquis of Hastings, 
tliQ Governor General of India, in recognitiop of his staunch loyalty to 
the Britieh Crown. Mahar.ga Joy Prakash Sing fought under Major 
Hector Mnnro against Shnja-ud-daiilah, Nawab Vaz^ of Oiidb, at the 
baltle of Buxnr, in OctoGir, 1764. He was succeeded by Lin grandson 
Janhi Pranad Sing, who, having died while young, v. as snoceeded by 
Maharaja Mahesvar Box Sing nuhadur, the present holder of tho title 
of “Maharnja.” 

IMahai aja Mahesv nr Box Sing Batiadur aKaistod tho British Govern- 
mPtil during the war with I-.rp.i). Bnt tLG pot all. During tho 
Sepoy Mutiny of l S:iG-57, jic rendered r:.orc cminejH .^rrvicoby L ading 
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Ills clansmen after the English troops into fclie action of Jagadishpur, 
against liis kinsman Kuer Sing, and by actively assisting in the 
defeat and dispersion of blic rebels. Wliile always prompt to support 
the Government in times of war, the Chiefs of Dumraon have been 
equally ready to do their public duty in periods of peace, and in seasons 
of national distress. The present Maharaja Mahesvar Box Sing 
Bahadur’s contributions during the Orissa Famine are Said to have 
ejtcecded his available means ; and he acted with the same Unselfishness 
ill assisting the measures for the relief of the Bchar Famine of 1874-75. 
For these conspicuous services, the Government of India on thO recom¬ 
mendation of Sir Richard Temple, tlio then Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal, conferred the title of “Raja” on Maharaja’s son Rajkumar Kadhu 
Prasad Sing on the l2th March, 1875. The title of “ Maharaja” is 
said to have been previously conferred on the Maharaja Mahesvar Box 
Sing himself in December, 1872. 

When His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales visited Bankipur, 
during his tour through India in 1870, Maharaja Mahesvar Box Sing 
Bahadur expended a considerable sum of money to make the festivities 
suitable to the occasion. Tho Maharaja’s acts of charity arc countless 
and indiscriminate. He supports at his expense separate establish¬ 
ments for European and Native visitors to Dumraon, and constantly looks 
after their comfort and ease. Staharaja Mahesvar Box Slug and his 
son R.ija Radha Prrisad Sing have both received commemorative medals 
iVom liia Royal Uigliness the Prince of Wales ; and tho Muhumja 
ulouo received another medal from Lord Lytlon, the Viceroy and 
Governor-General, at tlie Imperial Assemblage hold at Delhi, on the 
1st .Taiuiary 1877, on account of tho assumption of tho title “ Empress 
of India,** by Her Most Gracioiis Majesty the Queen, 

A few years ago, Maharaja Mahesvar Box Bing with a view to 
devoting bis time exclusively to religious prayer and acts of piety with¬ 
drew from the world and devolved the management of hia UaJ to his 
aou Raja Radha Prasad Sing, whoso character ami disposition tit him 


to perpetuate his Aitlier’s good name and to keep up i/he princely cha* 
racter of hid most uucicut family. 
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Y I I.—T I P. H U T. 

{Priiicipal Families.) 

I.—THE DARBHANGA RAJ FAMILY. 

Tue Maharajas of Darbhanga derive their descent from Mahes 
Thakur, a Brahman, wlio, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
removed his lares el penates from some place in the Jabbalpur District 
of the Central Provinces, and served one of the Rajas of Tirhnt as a 
priest. But Mahes Thakur did not altogether devote himself to his 
priestly duties, as he spent much of his time in imparting young men 
a knowledge of those useful branches of Sanskrit Literature, Science, 
and Art in which he doubtless excelled. According to a popular tradi¬ 
tion preserved in the family, Raghn Nandan, a pupil of Mahes Thakur, 
having, during a visit to the Court of Delhi, attracted the Imperial 
notice by his vast learning and intellectual power over a Mullah of tlio 
Court, the. celebrated Empex-or Akbar Sliah bestowed on the Hindu 
scholar, as a mark of the Imperial recognition of his high merits, tho 
large Zamindari of Parganna Hatti, District Darbhanga: the nucleus 
round which, in the course of nearly four centuries, have gathered the 
princely estates, now comprised in the well-known Darbh.anga Raj. 

Raphu Nandan whose lovo of letters was all-absorbing very dis¬ 
interestedly assiped the Imperial gift to the Guru, or spiritual guide, 
Alahes Thakur, in gratitude for the instructions he had received. The 
estate has since continued in- the possession of the Darbhanga Raj 
family—spreading to its present vast extent with the effluxion of time. 
Mahes Thakur died m a. d. lo.oO, and was suceeeded by Gopal Thakur. 
It 18 not known when, and how tho title of “ Hnja” came into this Raj 
lam.iy. Ii, seems, however, to have been fust, borne by Raghn Slug, 

who was a Revenue Collector of Tirhut under the Muhammadan rulers 
of the country. 

I'.'igliu Sing died in 173C, and was succeeded by Pratap Sing who 
removed hi, family rcs.denco from Bhowar, a village situated near 
U eini, to Darbhanga the present seat of the Raj family. At 
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lowar, the ruins of the old Palace and fort constructed by Raghu 
Sing are still to be observed with many other interesting things. 

Pratap Sing died in A. n. 1776 ; and his brother and successor 
Madhu Sing was the first Chief who came into contact with the English. 
Shah Alam, the Emperor of Delhi, addressed Madhu Sing as ‘‘ liaja’* 
ill a firman, dated 1191 Ilijri or 1776 a. d., from which it is apparent 
that this title existed in the family before that date. The British 
Government settled with Paja Madhu Sing, the Zamindari of Sirkar 
Tirhut, at an annual rental of Rs. 1,78,506, In 1808 Paja Madhu 
Sing died, and was succeeded by Chattar Sing, wlio received the title of 
Maharaja’^ from the Emperor Shah Alam, together with the Zamindari 
of Parganna Dluirampur in Purnea, 

Maharaja Chattar Sing was succeeded by his son Rudra Sing, to 
whom the then Governor General of India addressed as “ Maharaja 
Bahadur’* in a Parwanua, dated 12th October, 1810. The title of 
“ Maharaja Bahadur,” with the tacit recognition of Government, was 
also borne even by Rudra Sing’s son the late Mahesvar Sing, father of 
the present Maharaja. In the absence of any specific grant of the title, 
it may fairly bo assumed that it has become hereditary by prescription. 

Maharaja Mahesvar Sing died in October, 1860, leaving his infant 
son, Lachmesvar Sing. Maharaja Lachmesvar Sing was born on tho 
25th May, 1858, and is the 17ih Chief in descent from Mahes Thakur, 
the progenitor of this ancient and most respectable Raj family of the 
Province of Behar. Tho Maharaja himself and his extensive estates 
were at once placed under the charge of the Court of Wards, who, 
during nearly 10 years, directed the education of the young cliief, and 
most satisfactorily managed his extensive estates. Maharaja Lachmesvar 
Sing was first sent to the Ward’s Institute at Benares, and placed 
under the tuition of Mr. Cheater Macnnghtcu, but ho was eventually 
brought back to Darbhanga where he was under tlie tutorship of 
Mr. Ale.xander, The valuable results of the system of education 
followed with regard to the young Maharaja Lachmesvar 8iiig, are 
strongly testified to liy the Lieutenant Governor, 8ir Stcuart Bayley, 
who, as the former local representative of the Court of Wards iji Behar^ 
had ample opportunities of forming au opinion, which, in tho course of 
56 
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Idress at tlio Maharaja’s installaliou Darbar, at Bankipur, he 
ex^n’cssed as follows :— 

The occasioa of my asking you to meet me here to-day is one which has a 
special Wtorcst for mo. I have, for many years, had the pleasure of knowing 
the young Maharaja of Darbhanga, and, at one time there was not a day in which 
his affairs did not occupy some portion of my time aud of my thoughts. 1 have 
watched his education from boyhood, and his development into a man, wlioeo 
abilities, manners, accomplishments, and persbnal character eminently fit him for 
tlia high position he has to fill—and to whose future I may look forward as well 
calculated to reflect credit on the Court of Wards and on those gentlemen to 
Whom bis education baa been entrusted. 

The Maharaja is an affable young man of genteel and agreeablo 
manners. His intellectual attainments are of n high order, and he is 
besides well-versed iu Zamindari business, to which he was specially 
trained during the last four years of his minority. He talks and writes 
Enghsh with the fluency and accuracy of an English gentleman. Not 
only is his hand-wiiting good j but his language is pure, simple and 
faultless. What is greatly to the young chief’s credit is, that the high 
education by which he has fully profited has not only not denationalised 
him, but has still left him a good ortliodox Hindu. The predominating 
trait m his character, is known to he thorough independence of spirit. 

The estates of tlie Darhhaiiga Raj are scattered over the Districts 
Of Tirhut, Dia-bbange, Putna, Mongliyr, Bbag.ilpur, and Purnea, and 
yield a net annual income of nearly Rupees 18,00,000. This vast pro¬ 
perty .s now almost entirely under the Khan or direct system, which 
was introduced by the Court of Wards. » The Estate supports, at its 
own cost, a firet class Dispensary and an Anglo-Veruacular School at 
Darhlianga, hesido* twenty-three Vernacular Schools iu the Districts of 
Darhhanga and Tirhut. It also contributes towards the funds of 
numerous aided schools and other public institutions indifferent parts 
o e country. The Tirhut State Railway, which runs entirely, or 
most entirely, through the Maharaja’s own landi^, is generally regarded 
ns a monument of the Maharaja of Darbbnnga’s liberality and'’public 
spirit.’ The Maharaja hn.. u joungor brotJ.or, Kumar Rame.synr Si..« 

a highly educated m.bhmnn, who is a .Member of the Covenant “l 
ti> .1 Service, and n, generally w.ll apokcu of. An « amuuity 


\ 
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of Rupees lias, according to family usage^ been settled upon lum in 
land, for which tho Raj is to pay the Government Revenue, subject to , 
recovery from the Kumar.’^ 

Enrly in February 1880, the Maharaja of Darbhanga took Calcutta 
b}’’ surprise by a ball and supper, which, after the example of his brother 
Chief of Hatwa, he gave at the Town Hall in honour of the Ex-Viccroy 
and Lady Lytton. The exquisite splendour of the decorations and 
the sumptuousness of the feast, with which the Maharajas’ guests 
were regaled on the occasion, are described as triumphs of tine taste and 
unstinted liberality y and it is not likely that the impression, which the 
young chief Of Darbhanga left on the minds of such as were present at 
the festivities, or of such, as were forced to content themselves with 
reading descriptions of those gay doings, will very soon be forgotten. 


IL—THE SHAHAR RAJ FAMILY. 

UttJLR Seix, the founder of this family, first obtained tho title of 
Raja from the Muhammadan rulers of tho countiy. 

During the time of the English, DoaSt Daman, the 6th Raja, was 
in the possession of the estates. He received the title of Raja and a 
from the British Government. 

He was followed by Raghu Nandan Sing and* Shew Nandaix Sing, 
who successively received tho title of Raja and Khxlats, 

Raja Show Nandan Sing Bahadur rendered good service during 
the mutiny of 1857-58. He was succeeded by his son, Shewrnj Nandan 
Sing, the present Raja,^^who received the title of “Raja Bahadur” on 
the 3rd March 1875. Raja Shewraj Nandan has inherited all the good 
qualities of his father, and is very kirid to his^ tenantry. 


(Sundry Zamindark) 

RAI ClIOWDHURI RUDUA PRASAD BAHADUR OP 
NANPUR. 

Rai GHOWDHURt Rudra Prabau Bahadur of Nanpur, Tirbut, 
holds several Zamindariea ia the Districts of Mozufferpui and 
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tlaliabacl, and is tlie son of Chowdhuri Ganga Prasad alias Chowdhuri 
Suba Lai. 

In the year of the mutiny (1857) Rai Chowdhuri Rudra Prasad 
Bahadur supplied an elephant and rashad, i. e., food to the British 
army without receiving any compensation, and as a liberal Zamindar 
has contributed largely towards the erection of a hospital building at 
Mor.ufferpur as also towards the Patna College. He founded a Verna- 
«dar bchool for a limited number of students in his Zamindari Monza 
Ko.lu, winch has now been abolished, and gave a handsome donation to 
t ic Scientific Society at Mozufferpur, and to the Committees formed to 
receive His Excellency Lord Northbrook at Darblmnga in 1874 and 
His Royal nighness tlie Prince of Wales at Patna in 187G. A larao 
bridge has been constructed by him over the LaUhandebi River in tL 
IS net of Mozuflerpur at a cost of Rs. 7,000, for the convenience of 
the public and to bo repaired yearly from his private inirse. 

During the famine of the years 1861, 1866, and 1874, he liberally 
supported the poor and his helpless ryats by distributing alms, advancing 

o ^2.640. Ihe yearly subscriptions which he p.ay8 to the Sutamadhi 
Hospital and School; the Scientific Society at Mozufferpur and the 

of aT'' "aT'’ ’ 52 years 

24 year "old " Babu Mahadeo Pershad, about 
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I.—B AL AvSORE. 

( Ptincipa I Zam in davs .) 

raja SYAMA NANDA DE BAHADUR. 

RA.r.i Stama Nanda He BAnAora, by caste a Subarna Banik 
the IGth P^ruary, IW, and is a descendant of Sliar De,' 

•• tm: K^;«’^orori.i;:vrue p„; i 
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an inhabitant of Mayapur, District Iliighli. From Mayapnr 
the family, wlio originally were traders at some uncertain date, removed 
to Barda in Ghautal within the same District. Shar De was successively 
followed ly tsvar De, Narayan De, llatnakar De, Syam Charan De, 
Hridaya Ram De, and Jayakrishna Ram De, The latter about 140 
years ago migrated to Balasore for the purpose of carrying on a maritime 
commerce. Jayakrishna Ram De purchased several Zamindaries in 


Orissa, and his son, Manik Ram De, and grandson, Raghu Nath De, had 
also comparatively enlarged their paternal estates. 

Raghu Nath Do had only one son, Raja Syama Nanda De Bahadur, 
the present Zamindar, who now holds several Zamindaries, Taluks, 
Mouzus, &c., in the Districts of Balasore, Cuttack, and Miduapur, and 
pays regularly an annual sum of about Rs. 30,000 to Government aa 
ftivenue; but his income is derived from many sources besidoR hia 
Zamindaries, vbs., Maritime Commerce, Salt Manufacture, Money lend¬ 
ing, &c. 

Raja Syama Nanda De Bahadur is famous for hia charitable acts. 
He has excavated eight tanks and a well for public use at a cost of 
about Rs. 12,000 at different places in the Districts of Balasore and 
Cuttack. During the famine in Orissa in 1866, he expended a sum 
exceeding Rs. 6,000 in supplying food and clothes to the poor and 
paying subscriptions to the Relief Funds in Orissa and the Nortli- 
West Provinces, and in addition he distributed grain worth Rs. 21,768, 
and advanced without interest a loan cfl Rs. 47,890 to his own famine- 
stiicken tenantry fov their relief and support. Ho lias cbnlvibuUd a 
Burn of Rs. 600 for the erection of School buddings in the District of 
Balasore, and has paid Rs. 1,000 towards the maintenance of tho 
Cuttack High School. Raja Syama Nanda De Bahadur has also opened 
a Charitable Dispensary in the heart of the- town of Balasore, and has 
erected a suitable building for tliat purpose at a cost of Rs. 1,500, and, 
with a view to support this institution, has entrusted to OoVornmont a 
landed proi^vty (Mouza Bargaon, Parganna Bauohas, Zilla Balasore) 
yielding annually k net profit of Ks, 500. The Raja expends monthly 
a handsome sum to meet his daily charity to pilgrims and paup. rs, and 
in alwajrt ready to lend his helping hand to the public iu all caries uf omeu - 
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or need. He has in commemoration of tlie advent of His Royal 
HigbncHs the Prince of Wales endowed the Balasore Zilla School with 
two scholarships of Rs. 8 each per month, tenable for two years at the 
Cuttack High School by students who successfully pass the Entranco 
Examination but are not entitled to Government scholarsliips, and to 
defray which- Government Promissory Notes to the value of Rs. 5,000, 
have been entrusted by him to the hands of Government. A sum of 
Rs. 600 has^ also been paid by him to the Permanent Memorial Fund 
at Cuttack, and he distributed clothes to the poor worth a large sura on 
the Proclamation day of the assumption of the title Empress of 
India** by Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

On the 21sfc May 1875, Raja Syama NanJa De Bahadur received 
from the Government the title of Rai Bahadur** in recognition of hia 
liberality during the Orissa Famine of 1866, and several other acta of 
public and private charity in the District of Balasore; The title of 
“ Raja” was afterwards conferred on him by Government at the Imperial 
* Astsemblage held at Delhi, on the 1st January, 1877. 

The Raja is at present 63 years of age, anJ has two promising sons*, 
viz., Eumar Baikantha Nath De^ itged 29 years, and Kumar Sattendra 
Nath De, aged 15 years only. 

Kumar Baikantha Nath De is an, Honorary Magistrate and Muni¬ 
cipal Commissioner and* Member of almost all the Local Committees of 
Balasore^ Ho assists his father in both his public and private business, 
conduots a- Printing Press, and undertakes the publication of useful 
books and magazines for the diffusion of knowledge. 


(Other Zamindars,) 

BABU KAILAS CHANDRA GHOSE RAI MOHASAYA. 

Babu Kailab' Cuamdra Rai Mohabaya is the* son of Babii 
lirifltidhar Rai Mohasaya, who was a very kind-hcarted and pious 
Zumiudar. The (orefathcra of Babu Kailas Chandra Rai Mohafcaya 
have sprung from the ancient Kayastha family of Juckpur near 
Midnapur and Lackliannath. near Jaleswar, who suooessively held the 
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pDsirof Saddar Kanunga during the time of the Muhammadan rule, 
and also in tho early days of the British Government, and received 
from the former a Panja which is still in his family and which having 
been shewn to Mr. Boames, the late Collector and Magistrate of Balasore, 
ho made the following remarks: 


This Panja contains only quotations from the Koran and religions phrases of 
the Muhammadan religion. There is no name of any Padsha nor any date. It 
is the usual mark of dignity given to those who held any important offices under 
the Muhammadan rulers. 


The ancestors of Babu Kailas Chandra Bai Mohasaya also enjoyed 
the honours and privUeges of « Goshtipatii” in the Kayastha Saniaj of 
Midimpur and Balasore, and his family is a branch of the Lackhannath 
Mohasaya family, from which it had been separated during the reign of 
Suja-ud-Dowla in accordance with an agreement made between Pratap 
Narayan Raiand LackiNarayan Rai; the former being the founder of 
tlie house in Daliurdal, and the latter was the headman of Lackhannath’a 
family. Babu Kailas Chandra Rai Mohasaya of Daliurdal now- bolds 
several Zamindaries and petty Taluks in the Districts of Balasore 
and Midnapur, and has, on several occasions, received thanks from the 
Government of Bengal for the active liberality and assistance he 
rendered to the people during periods of famine and distress. Ho is at 
present about 40 years of age, and his son, Babu Aubiuash Chandra Rai, 
is only ten years old. 


11.—C U T T A C K . 

(Principal Families.) 

I.-THE R.4J FAMILY OF KILLAH DARPAH. 

Pandit Mahatapran, a descendant of the ancient Ksshrairi family 
of Saroswat Brahman, came on a pilgrimage to the shrine of Jagannalh, 
settled at Cuttack, and bought some landed property in the Province of 
Orissa, where he aoq[uired much respect for his gi-oat kuowledgn of 
Sauskrit aud for several acts of public utility aud charity. Ho was 
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succeeded by his son, Pandit Gopi Nath, who bought at revenue sale the 
liajgee Killah Darpan on the 27th March, 1813, and entered into an 
agreement to pay to the Government the same peshcnsh or tribute of 
Rs. 7,310-10-2 on the due date as the former Raja, lathis way he 
came to acquire all thei)Owers enjoyed by the former Rajas as one of the 
Tributary Chiefs. 

The area ot Killah Darpan with the other Zamindarics, is 600 
square miles. Population 50,000, souls. Annual income Rs. 41,000. 
In this estate or Killah there are several hills among which the higliest 
is the Baroonabunta which contains two temples one is called Mohabin- 
ayoh Swayembhu,, means, Mohajanapati EJietra of the Hindus; and 
the other Hari Sankar Swayembhu, i. e., one Stoayembhu made of two 
images Eari and Sankar of beautiful colors. There is a holy spot hero, 
called Amarahati Nagar, measuring three feet only, besides several 
ancient temples, containing the images of Indra, Indrani, and several 
other Hindu gods niid goddesses. 

Pandit Gopi Natli, with a view to better the condition of his ryats, 
had opened the Chutya, Barehuna, and Newulpur Bazars, and exca¬ 
vated tanks and wells for public use. He assisted the British Govern¬ 
ment during the Mutiny of 1857, to quell the insurrection at Sambalpur 
wiih men, elephants, and all sorts of provisions for the soldiers. Ho 
died in 1859, and was succeeded by his minor son, Baidya Nath Pandit, 
the present representative of the family. 

Pandit Baidya Nath was educated in the Calcutta Ward’s Institu¬ 
tion ttud on his attaining majority ho was called upon by Government 
in 1«68 to a nist tlio PoHco in providing fur tho croj^iug of the ilvor 
Bcahmani which was then innundated. In the year JS70, he advanced 
Itb. 9,000 to Oovcriiliieiit to encourage iri igatioii whi' li was first stalled 
in Killah Darpan, and in the year 1875 ho opened a Oharitulle 
Di^penaary aud Hospital ut Dburmusala on tho Grand Trunk Road for 
tho pul.lio oonvoniimco. Ho has oatablishud a ChaiiUblo Vjrtmoular 
School ut Chutya, in JHlIaU Darpan ; and annu dlv coutributen R, 5„t) 
towards the Cuttack Oolh.gc, bo.sidos giviog Uher donations, viz.’ 
Be. 1,000 for tho complcli..,, of tlie New Market, Rs. 200 for tho 
•alabliahmcnt of a Branch DL^pensary, Rs. 100 l.nvards the foundation 
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of a Medical School, and Rs. 100 towards the erection of the General? 
Hospital Building—those acts of liberality being intended for the 
benefit of the Town of Cnttaclr. 

The title of “ Raja Sri Vedaranrat Pandit Debsarma Bhobendra 
Bahadur,’’ was conferred on the family by the ancient Hindu sovereigns, 
and confirmed by the Maharaja of Puri, but the title of Rai Bahadur’* 
IS the only distinction conferred by the British Government on Pandit 
Baiuja Nath on the 1st «Januai'y, 1877, for his several acts of liberality.. 

Rai Baidya Nath Pandit Bahadur is now about 30 years* Besides 
Rs. 6,000 on account of Revenue and cesses for other Zamindaries, he- 
pays Rs. 2,500 for cesses to which Killah Darpan has been assessed by 
the Government* 


IL—TIIE RAJ PAMILT OF PARlKUDi 

At the commencement of the Moglial Dynasty, Jadu Raj, the' 
founder of this Raj family, held possession of Zilla Banpur, in Khordah;. 
Killah Parikud, and Pnrganuas Badgercoto and Sathpara. These- 
estates were occTi|)ied by his successors down to the fourteenth genera*- 
tion, but towards the fall of the Mahratta Government the Maharaja of 
Puri fought against Raja Haii Seback and deprived him of all his 
estates with the exception of Killah Parikud. It is said, that tho Raja 
of Puri also destroyed the two strong forts of Bankad and NiladHprasa’d, 
constructed by the ancestors of Raja Hori Seback, in Zilla Banpur in, 
Khordah* 

When the Kon’bto East India Company were titking pwispiaion* 
of the Province, the Rapl ot Pariktul did nut daro to meet tho British' 
forces} but they v^oiu aBsisted by Fattrli Muliam.naJ, JamadaL of 
, Mttlud, in ci-oBsing tho G/iai at l^fauikpatlan. For this servioo, Fattoh 
Muhammad obtomed from tho Company as the five Pal-gaunas, 

viz., Malud> Parikud, XJiidhari, Badgercoto and Mauikpattan* It % 
was iu this way that Killah Parikud was included among the Jaghir 
Mahals, and its Raja wa.s ordered to pay bis quit rent to the Jaghirdar. 

During tho groat OrLsa Faniiuo of 1866, Raja Chandra Sikhor 
Mon Bing very largely relieved his in their distress, and was in ■ 
57 
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consequence created a Companion of the Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of India. 

Raja Chandra Sikhor Man Sing, c. s, i., died on the 4th June, 1873, 
and was succeeded by Gaur Chandra Man Sing Hari Ohandan Mardaraj 
Bhramorbar Roy, the present Raja. Raja Gaur Chandra Man Sing 
received the title of Raja” from the Government on the 23rd December, 
1872, He possesses many good qualities. 




(^Sundry Zamindars ,) 

BABU KALI PAD A BENERJI. 

Babu Kali Pada Beneeji is a well-known Zumindar of Cuttack. 
His great grandfather, Ananda Chandra Bachaspati, was formerly an 
inhabitant of Kachrapara, Zilla Nadiya; and his grandfather, Baidya 
Nath Beneiji, and his father, Isan Chandra Benerji, held respectable 
posts under Government, and became well known in Cuttack (Orissa). 

Babu Kali Pada Benerji is an Honorary Magistrate and a loading 
Member of all the Public Committees of Cuttack, and was selected as a 
witness by the late Parliameutary Committee for Indian Finance. He 
has established a Press for the public good, and at present maintains a 
H. C. E. School at Cuttack from his private purse, of which ho is 
Secretary. He is a young man of about 31 years of age. 


III.-^PURI on JAGANNATH. 

{^Frinclpal Families,) 

THE RAJ FAMILY OF KHOHDAII BETTER KNOWN AS 
THE RAJ FAMILY OF PURI Oil JxVGANNATM. 

Pnioa to the sixteenth century, the ancestors of this Raj family 
passed as iuiluential Zamiudars of Orissa. When about 1580, Man 
Bing was deputed by Todar Mai to survey the lauds in Orissa under 
the Moghal Bandi system and to seltlo quostions arising out of disputes 
between landiorda and tenants as to the boundarios of their rcupectivo 
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lands, Ram Chandra Deb, the then founder of the Khordah Rnj 
family, evinced great zeal and disinterestedness in assisting Man Sing, 
in his endeavours to settle claims and in preparing an accurate Reiit^ 
Roll. In recognition of liis valuable services, Ram Chandra Deb, 
amongst all other Orissa Zamindars^ was created by Man Sing, the first 
hereditary Raja of Orlssn, and was rewarded with the frec-hold of a largo 
territory extending from Mahanadi (the northern boundary of Cuttack) 
to Khemti near Gaujam (Madras Presidency). He was in addition 
appointed the hereditary guardian of the celebrated temple of Jagannath, 
and Jiad then the supremacy over upwards of onejiundred petty Zamindars 
of Orissa. He was eventually exalted to the title of ** Maharaja,” and 
was entrusted with the reins of Government in that Province, 

Khordah was the hereditary mountain stronghold of this Rnj 
—hence its members are known as the Khordah Rajas. The dominion 
of the Khordah Raj was bo much extended that about the year 1798, 
it had its northern boundary up to Tribeni near Mogra in Bengal. 

The names of the descendants of Maharaja Ram Chandra Dob, 
With dates of their accession to the Oaddi, are given below:— 

Ram Chandra Deb, the First A, D. 15S0. Krishna Deb, a. d. 1715. 

Parushottarn Deb, a. d. 1609. Qopi Nath Deb, A. D. 1770. 


Narsing Deb, A. D. 1630. 


Ram Chandra Dob, the Second A.D. 1773. 


Gangadhar Deb, A. n. 1655, 
Balabhadra Dob, A.D. 1656, 


Dribya Sing Deb, the Second a,d. 1766. 
Makunda Deb, the Second A, d. 1798. 


Makunda Deb, the First A. D, 1G6I. 
Dribya Sing Deb, the First A. D, 1607, 


R am Chandra Deb, the Third, a.d, 1818. 


Up to 1818 , Khordah Raj was the appanage of the Hindu Chiefs 
who represeuted the old reigning family of Orissa, the Oajapatti line* 
/ Here, in their mountain stronghold, they survived the storms of tlie 
^ Muhauimalan and Mahratta invasions, and hero they foolishly tried in 
1818 their feeble strength against the English conquerors of the 

I Mahratlas. The result of thf3 robollion was the lo«'a of Khordah,* and 
iho Tetiremetit of the Rajaf to Puri. As the i presantativo of tho ruling 

* Khordah is at prei-ont a Qoverument Khas Mahid, 

• t Rwn Chandia Deb, tho Third, 
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l)ranch of the ancient royal family—the elder branch survives in tho 
Zamindars of Dul—the Raja of Khordah was hereditary guardian of 
the temple of Jagannath.”* 

Ram Chandra Deb, tho third, was succeeded by his son, Birkishori 
• Deb, who occupied tho OaMi for a few years. He was followed by 
Raja DribyaSing Deb, who was transported for life in 1878, on convic¬ 
tion of the offence of causing the death of a Byragi. 

Raja Dribya Sing Deb “is a young man of 24 or 25, and was 
adopted by tho late Raja. His natural father is Raja of Khemti, a 
small Zamindari in the Ganjam District. Ho claims, both as Thakur 
Raja and Raja of Khordah, precedence over the twenty-six chiefs of 
the Orissa Guijate. The first great blow to this ascendancy was given 
when the Chiefs were allowed to sit in the Commissioner’s presence, as 
well as the Raja. The next was the grant of sannads to the Hill Chiefs 
•in 1874, when Sir Richard Temple presided at tho Cuttack Darbar. 
The sannad was withheld from the Puri Chief, because he could not 
Reconcile himself to tho now precedence then created. At the last 
Darbar, in which tho Raja was present, his chair was numbered 27. ;Ho 
was placed at tho head of the Zamindars, but below the Chiefs holding 
a semi-independent position. This caused immense dissatisfaction. 
The Rajas were almost as much hurt as their quondam superior, and, 
in deference to their wishes, chair No. 27 was brought to the head of 
the row, but placed a little in rear. This arrangement the Raja deli¬ 
berately disregarded, and his chair was then placed at such a distance 
as to make it the top of the second i-ow. Ho then rose and demanded 
permission to leave the darbar, and, on this being refused, waited sullenly 
until the ceremony was over and then went off to Pari without taking 
leave. Tae Commissioner, who has been his consistent friend all through, 
xeceiv^ed a telegvf.m in answer to an application he had made, announc- 
ing the intention of the G overnmont to confer the titlo of Maharaja on 
the Pari Rr>ja, but, as llio Chief had left so discourteoualy, tho matter 
di'opped. As tt. the (;.5timation in which tho I’uri Raja is held by the 
Ooryia people, it is sufficient to say that his appearance anywhere in 


* The Sn'jlUkman of tho 86th March, 1878. 
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ihe province \rouUI be tbe signal for the populace to prostrate them- ^ 
selves and to pay liim the reverence usually accorded to their divinities.*^’’* 
It is said, that Raja Dribya Sing Deb has an infant son. 


Section II.—THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES 
AND OUDH. 

Chapter I.—The North-Western Provinces. 
I.— BENARES. 

{Principal Families^ Nobhs^ and Eminent Men.) 

I—PANDIT BAPU DEVA SASTRI, c. i. k. 

Thb ancestors of Pandit Bapn Deva Sastri, o. i. b., settled in 
Tonka on the Godaveri, a village situated in the District of Ahmednagar. 
They acquired wealth by carrying on some money transactions, and wero 
respected by many for their good position and learning in the Vedai, 
Sita Ram Deva, the father of Pandit Bapu Deva Sastri, was also 
particularly noted for his knowledge of the Vedas, Ho knew Medicine, 
and was skilled in mechanics and the rfno arts, Mr. L. Wilkinson, who 
was at his time the Political Agent at Sehore, entertained a very high 
opinion of him, and in the course of an interview with him, remarked, 
‘‘ if you had been in England, you would have been Sir Sita Ram.’* 
Pandit Bapu Deva Sastri was bom in Puna on the 1st November, 
1821. While yet a child, he entered a school to study the Vedas„ At 
thirteen years of age he began learning Sanskrit, and before completing 
his fifteenth year he was admitted into a Marathi School as a mathoraa* 
iical student, and a considerable progress in this branqh of study. 
In the year 1837, he removed with his father to Nagpur, where he studied 
with great diligence the Sanskrit grammar Kaimudi and some Banski it 

♦ The I gt the March, 1878, 
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mathematioal works, such as, TAlamii^ Bijaganiia, Sfc, On ono occasion 
Mr. L. Wilkinson had visited Nagpur, and on Bapu Deva Sastri’s paying* 
him a visit was so much pleased with his attainments, that he took him 
to Sehore after having taken permission from his learned father. Hero 
in the morning he read the Sidhanta-Siromani Astronomy by 

Bhaskaracharya) in the Sanskrit College, and in the aftcraoon taught 
Arithmetic and Algebra to the students of the Hindi School. Thus 
having passed nearly two years of his life he was appointed Professor of 
Mathematics in the Sanskrit College, Benares, at the strong recommen¬ 
dation of Mr, Wilkinson to Government, Here in February 1842, ho 
commenced his services by teaching Mathematics and Astronomy. In 
1853, he was rewarded with a Khilat, worth Ils.2,000,by Mr. Thomason, 
the then Lieutenant-Governor,for having composed a treatise on Algebra 
in Hindi, on Western principles. He wrote some other valuable works, 
viz., Arithmetic and Trignometry in Sanskrit, an English translation of 
“ the Surya-Sidhanta” and a supplement to a version of the Qoladhyaya 
of the SidJianta^Siromani by Mr. L. Wilkinson, together with now 
and fresh notes printed in the Bibliothica-Indica, in Calcutta, and 
the second part of the Bijaganita in Hindi. For his last work he waa 
rewarded at Allahabad in a full Harbar with a purse of Rs. 1,000, 
together with a pair of shawls by Sir William Muir, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces. At the suggestion of 
Mr. Kempson, the late Director of Public Instruction, North-Western 
provinces, ho wrote also a Hindi Arithmetic (complete in two parts) 
which was much approved by him, and the Government. He is also an 
author of several other hrochures in Sanskrit. In 1864, the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland made him an Honorary 
Member of that Institution, and in 1808, the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
conferred on him the same honour. In 1SG9, ho was made a Fellow 
of the Calcutta HniverRity, but this was not all as some more 
honours were awaiting him. He was inve.stod with the Insignia of a 
Companion of the Order of the Indian E npire, as a mark of personal 
distinction in recognition of liis valuublo services to the country. 

Pandit Bapu Deva Snstri, c. i. E,, has acquired a knowledge of 
almost everything that could improve or atlovu the mind. He is highly 
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accomplislied and endowed with great talents, enlarged, cultivated, and 
refined by education. 


II.—THE MITTER FAMILY. 


This is an off-shoot of the ancient and respectable family of 
Goviuda Ram Mitter of Kumartoli, Calcutta. 

Govinda Ram held a respectable employment under the Hon’ble 
East India Company in the days when Mr. Zephuniah Holwell was 
Governor of Calcutta, and had acquired such local influence that he was 
styled the “ Black Deputy” or “ Mayor of Calcutta.” He died in 
1766 A.D., leaving his only surviving son, Raghu Nath Mitter. Raghu 
Nath had four sons, of whom the youngest Anaudaraaya Mitter, on 
account of some family dispute, left Calcutta and settled at Chowkhamba, 
Benares. 

Anandamaya held the employment of Dewan to the Collector of 
Eajshahye, and acquired immense wealth. At Benares he performed 
the Durga and JZali Pujas with the same great eclat with which they 
are still hold by his descendants. Ho died in a, i>., 1819, leaving an 
only surviving son, Rajondra Mitter, who lived in a princely style at 
Benares, and on account of his numerous charitable acts was known in 
that holy city tvs “ Raja Rajendra Mitter.” 

Rajendra Mitter gave away without compensation to Government 
Bigahs of land for a part of the Grand Trunk Road from Rajghat 
to Benares running through bis estate Mukdumpur, and contributed « 
handsome sum towards the construction of an Entrance Gateway to the 
now Benares College. Lor these, and several other acta of liberality and 
public spirit, he received from Government “ a Khilat of seven Paiohas 
i. e., of seven articles, consisting of a string of pearls, a diamond ring, a 
golden belt, an embroidered, turban. Jama, Pajama, and a PaJH' as a 
of honour. He died on the 26 th January, 1856,, and hia two 
sous, Babus Guru Das Mitter and Baroda Das Mitter received a letter 
of sympathy from the Hon’ble Mr. J. R. Colvin, the then Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Wostem Provinces, 

Babu Guru Dus Mitter as a worthy sou of his worthy father ren¬ 
der ;d good services during the mutiny of 1857, and received a Kh,ilat, 
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c Ep. 2,000, from Government. In concert with his younger brother, 
Babu Baroda Das Mitter, he contributed Es. 6,000 towards the cons¬ 
truction of a well of pure water for the use of the inmates of the Blind 
and Leper Asylum at Benares, and made a princely gift of five Municipal 


6 per cent Loan Debentures, aggregating Es. 5,000, for the permanent 
support of the Chowk Dispensary in the same city. Both have since 
bestowed Es. 1,000, on the Allahabad College; Es. 6,000, towards 
the Memorial in honour of His Eoyal Highness the Prince of Wales' 
visit to India; Es. 500, in aid of the Charitable Famine Belief Fund 
formed at Rajshahye in 1874'^ and Es. 1,000 towards the charitable 
relief of the poor and destitute in 1878. 

Babu Guru Das Mitter offered Es. 3,600 towards the expense of 
erecting an hospital for Europeans on a portion of the ground attached 
to the Asylum founded by Raja Eali Sankar; and contributed hand¬ 
somely towards the bridal offerings sent from the Holy city to their 


Eoyal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, for which ho 
received thanks from the Prince through the Secretary of State for 
India. Ho has also recently received another Khilat from Government 
for his enlightened liberality and public spirit. 

Babus Guru Das Mitter and Baroda Das Mitter have actually 
followed the foot-steps of their noble father ; and their liberality and 
munificence, have from time to time, been acknowledged by Government 
with thaaka. They have gained the highest approbation, love, and’ 
esteem of both the Europeans and Natives of Benares, and elsewhere 
for their courteous and gentle habits. Their names are also to be found 
in the Governor General’s Darbar List of the " Hereditary Nobility*' of 
Benares, and we trust that they will soon have some marks of dis^ 
tinction for their long continued liberality and public utility. Babu 
Guru Das Mitter has an intelligent son, Babu Prasaniia Badan 
Mitter, b. a. Babu Baroda Das Mitter has also one son of the name of 
Babu Promoda Das Mitter, who 's an accomplished Sanskrit scholar, 
and the author of i cveral Sanskrit works. 


This family possesses Zamiudarios both in Rajshahye aud Benares. 
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III.—THE RAI FAMILY. 



This is ono of the most ancient and respectable families at 
Benares. Rai Patnimal Das, the celebrated Banker, who received tha 
title of Raja from Government left two sons, Rai Sri Kishen Das and 
Rai Ram Kishen Das, The former died leaving two sons, Rai Naraj^aii 
Das and Rai Narsingh Das ; and the latter left four sons, viz,, Kai 
Kishavram Das, Rai Sitavam Das, Rai Punisottam Das, and Rai Bishen 
Chand Das. The present representatives of this family have from time 
to time offered liberal contributions through the British authorities for 
different charitable purposes. 


IV.—RAJA SIVA PRiASAD, o. s. i., AND HIS FAMILY. 

Towards tho end of the 11th century there was a man, named 
Dhandhal of the Panvar (Pramara Kshatriya) tribe in Ranthambhaur 
(Jaipur territory). Having obtained a son through tho blessings of a 
Jain Pontiff (Sripujya) he embraced that religion and was included in 
the Osval casto. Ranthambhaur being taken and plundered by 
Alauddin Khilji, the family migrated to Ahmadabad and Champaner 
Buccessively and settled ultimately at Khambhat. 

Amardatt, 26th in descent from Dhandhal, presenting a diamond to 
Shah Jahan pleased him so much that tho Emperor conferred on him 
tho title of Rai, brought him to Delhi and appointed him hU Mukiin 
or Jeweller. 

Rai Amardatt died leaving ono son, named Rai Uday Chand who 
married Dhan Bai, the sister of Seth Manik Chand of Mursliidabad. 
Rai Uday Chand had three sons, viz., Rai Suhhag Chand, Rai Mittrasen, 
and Rai Fatah Chand, 

Rai Fatah Chand obtained the title of Jagat Seth at the time of 
Muhammad Shah for keeping down the price of grains in Delhi when 
famine was raging in that Province. Jagat Soth Fatah Chand being 
afterwards adopted by his maternal uncle, Seth Manik Chand of 
Murshidabad sncceeded to Ms property and settled there. 

After the Delhi Massacre by Nadir Shah in which Rai Suhhag 
Chand and Rai Miltrasen, the elder brothers of Jagat Seth Fiitiih 
53 
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i, were killed tlie remaining members of the family wont down to 
J’eside in Murshidabad. Rai Subluig Cliand left one son, Rai Amar 
Chaud, whose son was Raja Dal Chand. Jagat Seth Fatah Chand bad 
two sons, Seth Daya Chand and Seth Anand Chand. The former had 
one son, Maharaj Sarup Chand, and the latter had also one issue named 
Jagat Seth Malitab Rai, The three cousins, Maharaj Sarup Chand, 
Jagat Seth Mahtab R;ii and Raja Dal Chand were arrested by Nawab 
Kasim Ali Khan on account of their taking up the cause of the British 
and joining Dord Clive. Raja Dal Chand alone escaped and reached 
Benares where ho ended his days under the protection of the Nawab 
*V iizier of Oudh. How Kasim Ali took the two cousins Sarup Chand 
and Mahtab Rai with him in his Qight to Monghyr and killed them 
both is well known. 


Raja Dal Chand died leaving his son Raja Uttam Chand, who also 
Lad only one son, named Babu Gopi Chand. 

Raja Siva Prasad is the son of Babu Gopi Chand and great grandson 
of Raja Dal Chand. Ho lost Lia father when only cloven or twelve 
years of age, and was brought up by his excellent mother and most excel¬ 
lent grandmother, who is said to be an ornament of her sex. Ho owes 
Lis education, though very scanty, to the Benares College, then only an 
English Seminary, hut he is a self-made and self-improved man. So 
early as in the 17th year of his age, be accepted the post of Vakil of 
Hih Highness the late Maharaja of Bharatpur to attend the Court of 
Colonel Sutherland, the then Governor General’s Agent at Ajmere, in 

which capacity ho attended Lord Ellenborough’s Darbar at Delhi. Of 

course nature had uo^ formed him to suit the intrigues of the native 
Darbars, which, if his word is to bo taken, he found “ rotten to the 
bottom. He quarrelled with the Maharaja and returned home. 

Wiien the Sikh War broke out, Raja Siva Prasad went up to 
Firozpur, joining Mr. Willinm Edwards, the then Under-Seorotary in 
the Foreign Department of the Government of India from Saharanpur 
and acooitipanying the convoy under Brigadier Eckford, He was 
appointed Naib Mtr Munshi (Foreign I)(3partment) and afterwards Mir 
Muiidii of the Simla Agency v.hon Edwards became Superintendent 
ol Iho protected lUii i-iatee. When liln Edwards iu 1851 or 1853 
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went home on fiirlougb, Hiija Siva Prasad resigned and on account of the 
old age of his mother intended to live a private- life in Benares, but 
Mr. Henry. G. Tucker, the thou Governor General’s Agent at Benares^ 
pi’evailed on him- to accept the Mir Munshiship of the Benares Agency, 
and afterwards obtained for him from the Government the post of Joint 
Inspector in the Deiiurtment of Public Instruction. Sir William 
Muir made him full Lispector in the Third Grade and after serving the 
Government for thirty years, lie lias now retired on the full pension of 
Rs. 5,000 per annum (maximum allowed to the ITucovenanted Officers),, 
and is living at Benares. Ho has two sons and three grandsons. He 
has some landed property in Benares and also in the Gorackpur District. 

The title of Raja, the Companionship of the Most Exalted Order 
of the Star of India, the medal for the battle of Sabraon, the rewards 
in land, in IMlals, watches, speak highly of tho valuable services 


he has rendered to the Government and his country in tlie Political 
EKjpartment as well us in tho Department of Public Instruction—in 
the time of war and mutinies, as well as of peace. 


IL—C AWNPUR. 

(Principal Families,} 

MAHARAJ REOTI RAM TEWAKI’S FAMILY. 

Maharaj* Reoti Ram Tewari was a Government contractor, 
during the Kabul aud Lahore Wars, He honestly performed his dutie.*^ 
in supplying tho retpiirements of the Commissariat Department, and hia^ 
character was spotless. He passed his life in the exercise of acts of 
charity aud of prayer. Sixteen years before his death he abstained 
from eating grains, but only lived on milk, fruits, and sugar. He died 
^acefully at the age of 58, leaving an only sou, Maharaj Plug Narayan 
Tewari, and his two grandsons, viz., Ounga Narayan Tewari, and Jamna 
Narayan Tewari. 

♦ Thu Bruhmaua of the N. W. Provinuea are geuerally oalJud *• Midiaiuj,** 
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Daring the mutiny of 1857, Maharaj Drag Narayan Tewari gave 
refuge to several Europeans and civil officers; and saved their lives by 
conceanug them iu his house. He protected the Government Treasury 
at Cawnpur, and supplied the requirements of the Government at 
Alambagh in Lucknow. He also assisted many Europeans in Cawnpur, 
and provided their wants for which the mutineers plundered his own 
property. When the mutiny was over the Government conferred on 
him some Jaghirs in. recognition of his past services. He is now a 
Member of the Cawnpur Municipality and a Manager of the temple 
of Rangachari at Brindaban and of the. estate attached to the said 
temple. He luis dedicated temples to Lukshmi Narayan at Cawnpur. 
The worth of this temple including its estate together with shops and 
houses attached to it is about Es. 5,00,000. This estate is under the 
management of a Committee of which the said Maharaj is the President, 
but he has nothing to do with it as it is Bebatra. The SribaUhnavm 
are entertained in this temple and aro provided with food, clothing, &c., 
according to certain rules prescribed for them. Like his father Maharaj 
Prag Narayan is also a charitable, good-natured, religious man. Tie 
has Taluks in the District of Cawnpur, of which the principal one is 
Ghatumpur in Parganna Jajpnr. He and his two sons, Ganga Nai-ayan 
Tewari and Jamna Narayan Tewari, are respectable Talukdars, Bankers, 
&c., and their gross annual income is Rs. 1,00,000. 


I I I.—E T A W A H. 

{Sundry Zamindars.) 

BABU GIRIDHAR DAS. 


BAiiO GincDiiAR Dar, of E taw ah, is tlio son of thelaf^ Babu Tek 
Chand, wlio died at. the age of 60 years. Daring the sovereignty of 
the Emperor of Dellii and the Kings of Oudli, tho ancestors of Babu 
Oiridliar were most respecUble Jaghirdars of the Parganuas of 
Dichu, and OhuLiaidars of Korha Jehanabad in which place they built 
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Tarmasala, excavated wells, &c., for public good, and by tbeir own 
influence made Nirpat Sing Raja of Pertapnaggar (a place situated m 
ilie Parganua of Etawab). One of the descendants of Raja Nirpat Sing, 
named RajaLukindar Sing, is now living and owning the same estate. 

The ancestors of Babu Giridhar Das also purchased several Zamin- 
daries in Etawab, and erected there some buildings with gardens, tanks, 
&c., partly for their own use, and partly for the advantage of the public. 
They established at a large expense Kunjas or Rest-houses at tbe 

two celebrated religious places of the Hindus, viz., Mathura and 
Brindaban, where poor pilgrims are received and fed. 

Babu Giridhar Das has inherited all the ancestral estates, and 
improved several of the benevolent institutions founded by his fore¬ 
fathers. He is an intelligent Zamlndar and an Honorary Magistrate 
of Etuwah, and is now about forty-four years of age. 


I V J A N S I. 

{Principal Families.) 

RAJA KASHO RAO DANKAR BAHADUR, OF GURSARAI. 

Raja Kasuo Rao Dankau Bahadue of Gursarai, Jansi, North- 
Western Provinces, is the son of Dankar Rao Anna. The Raja holds 
the hereditary Jagliir of Gursarai, and some villages which Lava been 
bestowed upon his sons by the Britisli Government in the Districts of 
Jansi and Jaloun for their loyal sorvices during the Mutiny of 1857, 
and on which account he was also honored with a Khilat and the title 
of “ Raja Bahadur.” 

During the famine of 1868, Raja Kasho Rao Dankar Bahadur 
maintained a Charitable Alms House for the support of the poor people, 
and has kept upon to thb day a “ Sadabrata,” i. e., a place where alms 
are daily distributed to poor and helpless men. In 1870, he offered a 
subscription of Rs. 4,000. for the Central Muir College, Allahabad, and 
he supports the AngleWcniaoular School of Gursarai, which has been 
established by Gove nment at his special request. The Raja is a profi¬ 
cient Sanskrit scholar, and has opened several Toks or schools in 
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rai for the study of Sanskrit. He is at present above 83 years of 

age, and Lis SO’U, Kumar Atmaram Balkishea • Baba Saheb is 5-1 years 
of age. 


V.—J A U N P U E . 

(Sundry Zamindars.) 

MOULVIE SAYED TAPAZZUL HOSSEIN KHAN. 

Moulvik Sated Tafazzdl IIossein Khan is the son of Sayedi 
Tassuduk Hosseiu Khan, and a descendant ot Sayed Muhammad 
Durwa.sh who came to India with.his family from Arabia, and settled 
at Jaunpur m a place, now called “ Mufta Mohulla," after the title 
“ Mufta” which Sayed Mobarruk received from one of the Kings of 
Delhi. Several of the ancestors of Moulvie Sayed Tafazznl Hossein 
Khan were authors of Persian and Arabic works, and held good posts 
under the Muhammadan Emperors, who also bestowed on them tho 
highest honours; but his father Sayed Tassuduk Hossein Khan was 
employed under the BriUsh aoverament as “Saddar Suddul,” ahd 
died before the Mutiny of 1857. 

Moulvie Sayed Tafazzul Hossein Khan is now 60 years of a<.e, 
and holds Zamindanes m Jaunpur and other places, yielding an annual 
income of Ks. 8,000 iuclusivo of Government revenue. He is a pious 
laan He devotes much of his time to worshipping God, and doing 
public good, such as, educating the poor, supplying the sick with food 
and medicines, and giving alms to travellers, &c. 


V I.—M A T H U E A . 

{Principal Familiet.) 

the sett family op MATHTTRA 

Paraiui, the founder of this well-known family, left an adopted son 
Mauilalj. Manilalji had three sous. Sett Lachmi Chandji Rao Bahadur! 
Sett Radha K.shcnji, and Sett Goviu.U Dayi, o.s.i. The U.st Sott 
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Ijaclimi Cliandji received the title of Rao Bahadur together Tfith a 
Jaghir from Government in recognition of his services during the" 
Mutiny of 1856-57, He loft one son, Sett Raghu Nath Dasji. 

Sett Radlia Kishenji, the second son of Manilalji, died leaving ono 
son Lachman Dasji. 


Sett Govinda Dasji, o.s.i., the youngest son of hlanilalji, was a 
highly respectable noble and banker in Mathura, and for his eminent 
services he was invested with the Insignia of a Companion of the Most 
Exalted Order of the Star of India. lie died in 1878. 


The Sett family have raised a magnificent temple at Brindaban 
at an enormous cost. An Alms House is also attached to this Hindu 
temple, where a good number of poor are daily fed. 


Chapter II.—Pratabgarh (Oudh.) 

{Sundry Zanwidars.) 

BABU LAL MAKES BUX OF BAKU AW AN. 

Babu Bai. Maiies Bus, AssBt&nt ComnaiasionGr of BBrabanki and 
TalukUar of Dahuawan in the District of Partabgarh (Ondli) is the 
son of Lai Bissesvar Bus, a descendant'of the family of Hommal. 

It is s.aid that Maiiik Chand, Raja of Miinikpur, once came to 
batbo at the confluence of the tlireo sacred rivers, the Ganges, Jamna, 
and Saraswali, and there met Hommal, one of his relatives, whom he 
brought home to his capital and offered his daughter in marriage. 
R.ija Manik Chand died, and wag succeeded by his son-in-law Hommal 
who, after his death, left the estate to Puranmal. After the death of 
Puranmal, the principality was divided amongst his three sons. Koran 
obtained the Talnk of Rampur ; Khem Karan that of Dera; and Rai 
Kassu that of Dbingwas. At the death of Khem Karan the estate of 
Dera was again partitioned, and Hummat Snha obtained as his share 
the Taluk of Dahuawan in the District of Pnrfatbgarh, Oudh. 
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tnmmat fell in battle, while fighting bravely against the NaWab’3 
Nazim. He was succeeded by Qaj Sing, Ram* Bax, Bhairo Bux, Ajit 
Bax, Siv T)yal, Bissesvar Bux, and Lai Mahes Bux, the present Talakdar. 

Babu Lai Mahes Bux was the first to learn English, and had it 
taught in his family. Sir George Couper, Chief Commissioner of 
Oadh, appointed him an Assistant Commissioner. He has gained the 
confidence of Government as also the public, and is now about 32 years 
of nge. 


Section III.—THE PANJAB. 


Chapter I.—Am r i t s a r. 


{Frincipdl Nobles and Eminent 'Me'tt.') 


SIRDAR MANGAL SING RAMGIIARIA, c. d. i. 

The late Sirdar Mangal Sing Ramgharia, c. s. i., of Amritsaf, 
was a descendant of Sirdar Jassa Sing Ramgharia who co-operated 
with that rich and powerful chief Sirdar Hari Sing of Sialba in 1778 
in routing the Pattiala General with the loss of several hundred men 
and in taking Diwan Naniin Mai and Mohan Sing as prisoneirs. 

Sirdar Jassa Sing Ramgharia was the most distinguished leader 
of^ the confederacy of that name. He first fortified the village of 
Amritsar, now the Commercial metropolis of the Panjab, and took pos¬ 
session. of almost all the Northern portion of the Bari Doab, the 
country between the Rivers Bias and Ravi. A confederacy of Chiefs 
was formed against him, the Bhangis, Ixanheyas, and Sukarchakias, 
headed by Jassa Sing Abluwalia, and he was expelled from the Doab 
and fled to Birsa and Harriana, where he supported himself by plunder 
and by selling Ins service to whomever would buy them, as on the above 
occasion to Ilari Sing Sialba, 


1.V ^ known to several Pandits as the patron of Nneopebbatta, 

Qrammw a valuable work of commentary on the Panini lianekrit 
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1783 Sii'dar Jassa Sing returned to Amritsar, and recovered 
a large part of liia possessions. They wero, however, confiscated by 
Maharaja EanjitSing, on the death of his son Jodh Sing in 181G. 

After the death of Sirdar Jassa Sing, Raja Balbir Sen of Mandi, 


•who was well disposed towards the British, surrounded Sirdar Mangal 
Sing Ramgharia on the 4th February 1846, then stationed at the to'svn 
of Mandi, and the Lahore detachment would most certainly have been 
utterly destroyed, had not the Sirdar begged hard for the lives of himself 
and his men. This re(iuest was granted and they were escorted to 
the Ivangra frontier about seventy-five miles distant. Thence, contrary 
to the solemn assurances of Mangal Sing and his followei-s, they 
returned by a double march,burnt a number of villages round Kamlagarh, 
and threw themselves into one of the forts, while the Mandi tr° ops 
were employed elsewhere.* 

Sirdar Mangal Sing was in charge of the Golden Temple at 
Amritsar. He afterwards rendered some good services to the British 
Government for which he was invested with the Insignia of a Companion 
of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. He died in February 
1879, and his surviving son Sirdar Goordet Sing Ramgharia is an 
Inspector of Tolice, Jullundnr. 


Chapter IJ.—Delhi.f 

(Principal Ifobles.) 

I—mosharraf-ud-dolah nawab nabi baksh khan 

BAHADUR DEIiAWAR JANG, 

Mosharuaf-Ud-Dolah Nawab Nabi Baksh Khan BAHAowa 
Hblawar Jang is the son of the late Nawab Golnm Muhammad Khan 
Bahadur. During the reign of Muhammad Akbar Shah II., he held 
the rank of an ambassador to the court of Delhi, ami had tho honour 


+ Griffin’s Paujab Rajfls. 

gc2it “The Native this work, 
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nng from the Kiug the moat exalted title of Mosliarraf-Ud-Dolah 
Kawab Nabi Bakah Khan Bahadur Delawar Jang, besides Khilat con¬ 
sisting of seven parchasj i. e., clothes of honour and three pieces of 
jewellery. 

Tlie four well-known villages, viz., Korali, Narangpur, Bahrola and 
Mator situated in the Meerut District, were at first in the possessio^i of 
the Nawab’s family, who were subsequently ousted by tiie King of 
Delhi, The King, however, used to pay for sometime half the income 
of the villages to the Nawab’s father, and afterwards some monthlv and 
half-yearly allowances which were eventually stopped by Bahadur Shah, 
the last King of Delhi. The Nawab being highly disappointed at the 
stoppage of these allowances, represented the matter for redress to the 
British Agent at Delhi, who wrote several times to the King Bahadur 
Shah in his favour, but the King replied that he had no business to 
interfere in such royal matters. Meanwhile, the Sepoy Mutiny broke 
out, and on its termination the British Government confiscated the four 
villages mentioned above considering them to be the personal property 
of Bahadur Shah, the last King of Delhi, and the Nawab laid his 
appeal before the authorities in England through Mr. Richard Charles 
Saunders, a Barrister practising before the Privy Council. The Nawab 
is in the possession of a few landed properties, and is nearly 92 years 
of ago. 

During the Mutiny of 1857, the Nawab showed his strong loyalty 
to the British Government by presenting a petition to Bahadur Shah 
urging on him in very serious terms the necessity of using his influence 
with the soldiery and others to protect the lives of the several ladies 
and children then in confinement in the Palace, and at the sametime 
induced MirzaMo^hal, the favourite son of Bahadur Shah, the Ex-King 
of Delhi, to enter into tonus of peace with the British Government. The 
Nawab also wrote on the subject to Mr, Greathed, the Commissioner of 
Meerut at the British Camp, throuj^h his own servant Haji Begg, who 
was unfortunately niaASucred by the mutineer Bakht Khan on the road. 


When Delhi was captured the petition above referred to was accidently 
lound ill the Palace. The Nawah has received from Government a sum 
of Rd. 500, as a reward for Lis having at the risk of his own life 
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a petition to Bahadur Shah, the Ex-King of Delhi, to protect 
the lives of the ladies and children then imprisoned in the Palace;’ 
Major Harriot states in his work entitled “ The Delhi King’s Trial” 
that the Nawab did not at the time hold such a position as to entitle 
him to petition the Ex-Kin^ on the subject, but we believe, that he has 
misrepresented the case, as the Nawab was an old ambassador of the 
time of Bahadur Shah’s father, which was as dignified a post as that 
of a minister, and that the Nawab was always respected by King 
Akbar 11., and Bahadur Shah of whom the former wrote about him on 
the 8th April, 1835, to the British Agent at Delhi that he was an here¬ 
ditary servant and one of the old pillars of the State, and that his 
representations should bo looked upon as indicative of His Majesty’s 
wishes. 

The Nawab, we understand, has not 3 ^et received any other rewards 
from Government, such as, Jaghii's^ &c., besides the sum above alluded 
to as Mr. Phillip. H. Egerton, Deputy Commissioner of Kangra, and 
late of Delhi, states in his certificate, dated Kangra 12th December, 
1862, given to this Muhammadan Nobleman that “ In 1857, when the 
records of the Ex-King of Delhi were seized and examined, a very 
strong feeling in favour of the Nawab was excited by a petition from 
him to the Ex-King, which was then found remonstrating against 
the murder of English women and children who had been collected in 
the Palace, which was then in contemplation. Mr. Saunders Oificiat- 
ing Commissioner at Delhi, sent him u reward of Bs. 500, at the time, 
and I believe he has never received any thing more from our Govern- 
• meat. I have always given the old man credit for this act, by which at 
• the risk of his life, and apparently in the interest of humanity alone, 
he protested against a barbarous and savage massacre.’^ 

The Times of India, the Pioneer, and the Delhi Gazette have also 
favourably represented tlie Nawab’s loyal acts to the Government in 
their papers of the 5th, 28th, and the 30th November 1870 respectively. 
The Nawab, on his late pilgrimage to Mecca, Medina, and Egypt, 
received a letter of introduction from His Exoolloncy tho Governor of 
Bombay to the British Consuls ; and mot with a kind reception from 
the Consul at Jedda, who favoured him with introductory letters i<% 
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lieriff and the Paslia of Mecca. He also obtained from the 
Sultan’s Ambassador letters of introduction to the Mecca authorities, 
which made his journey a very happy one. 

The Nawab is a worthy, intelligent, and meritorious old nobleman, 
and his compilation of a work, entitled i^dal-hahal-i-Farang, has been 
highly spoken of by several distinguished British Officers and the Edu- 
oational Societies of the Panjab, N. W. Provinces, and other places. 
Colonel R. A. Napier, A. C. Magistrate Delhi, stated in his letter, 


dated Delhi, llth May 1874, that “This book contains the essence of 
loyalty. The writer with honesty and candour clearly shows how very 
much happier the natives of India are under the British rule, where 
justice is meted out to all impartially. The writer brings up facts 
from Indian History showing that cruelty and oppression was exercised 
under the Muhammadan and Hindu rule, Hawab Nabi Baksb Khan 
well deserves the respect of the English in consideration of bis huma¬ 
nity in saving the lives of the European prisoners.” 

It is a matter of deep regret, that the NawaVs only son, 
Sharf-Ud-Dolah Golam Ali Khan died in the year 1870, at the age of 51 
years. 


II.—PANDIT SARUP NARAYAN, o. i. e., POLITICAL AGENT 
AND DEPUTY BHIL AGENT, MANPUR. 

THOUUn a Brahman of Kashmir, by descent, the connection of 
hia family with that happy country broke six generations back on the 
father s side, Wliatever the occupations of the family in Kashmir, his 
immediate ancestors had to live by service, a lot, to which they were • 
bound irrevocably by the custom of the Tribe in Hindustan. A 
Kashmir Pandit, out of the Valley, engaging in trade or other profes¬ 
sion, is still looked down by hia equals in the Tribe here. Following 
this custom, Pandit >Sarup Narayau’s grandfather served during the first 
years of liia own life in Liicknow, aud latterly with the Nawabs of 
Ferazpur in the District of Ourgaon. He was Tehsildar at Bichore, in 
that Parganna,and there the subject of our sketch was born in September, 
1828. On the gtatoof Ferazpur being resumed about tlio year 1835-3G, 
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ti3 a punishment for tlio miirdor of Mr. S. Fraser, the family removed 
to Delhi, where Pandit Sarup Narayan received his education. Ha " 
was brought up privately at first in Persian and his stay, while so 
engaged, was partly at Delhi and partly with his father who held 
appointment in the Mofussil in the Government Inland Customs line. 
The superior advantages, however, of English education being now 
generally understood, Pandit Sarup Narayan was placed in the Delhi 
College when aged about eleven. There being no University system 
in vogue then in India, he had to content himself with the kind of 
instruction that was then available. Happily far him the College at 
Delhi was one of the best conducted educational institutions at the 
time and the instruction imparted there was of a first rate* Passing 
the lower classes in about four years, Pandit Sarup Narayan soon 
reached the Second Division of the First Class, which was practically 
the real First Class of the College, as the only two students in the First 
Division abovo him, retained their places in the College more as pro¬ 
fessors and teachers than as students. In his Glass Pandit Sarup 
Narayan soon earned ono of the highest scholarships; then open and 


retained it for about throe years, during which time he went rapidly 
through the course of prescribed studies, embracing as they did. 
Literature, Mathematics as far as the calculus. Natural and Moral PUilo- 
®opby, Political Economy, &o. In his class ho always kept the first 
place, but before bis education was thoroughly completed, or,, more 
Qorroctly speaking, before he had time to acejuire a knowledge of tha 
Practical Sciences by independent study, (^tho college cu'rrioulum not 
including these) he had to leave the college only aged eighteen ta 
take service in Malwa. Curiosity and friendship rather than want, 
had led to his choice thus to leave tlie college rather prematurely, and 
he was induced to take up the general offer of a post at Indore to 
follow there a friend who had gone shortly before to succeed bis deceased 
father in a lucrative post in that Proviin^e. But though his stay 
in the college may have been rather short, and hia stock of book 


knowlodgo at leaving it, limited, he made up for it i)y constant appli¬ 
cation. A strict and coUf?cieuUou8 regard for performing bis duty 
enabled him to rise steadily and to obtain a high position in the 
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service, and assisted by common sense and untired assi¬ 
duity he appears to have succeeded fairly in combatting the multifa¬ 
rious range of duties >Yhich persons in high position in that service 
are called on to perform. 

Pandit Sarup Narayan came to Indore to take up the head 
teachership of the Indore Muddursa which was during the minority 
of his present Highness Maharaja Holkar under the direct control of 
the Resident at Indore, After he had held this post for three years, 
he was appointed by Government as Officiating Mir Munshi to the 
Resident at Indore on the 4th January, 1850, and one month after he w'as 
made a confidential clerk. After his service in this capacity for more 
than a year, he was permanently appointed as Mir Munshi on the 1st 
May, 1851, From time to time, he was deputed on special duty to 
Shojapur (the Head Quarter of Her late Highness the Tara Bai Sahib 
the Rani Dowagar of Maharaja Jankaji Rao Sindhia), Dhar, Dattia, 
and other places for the purpose of improving the state of affairs and 
settling disputes between the chiefs and their feaudatories, &c. On the 
11th July 1856, he was appointed Dowan of the Bundelkhand Agency^, 
and was at Indore during the Mutiny of 1857. Holding this appoint' 
ment he had not failed to exert his best to assist Government in restor¬ 
ing peace and order soon after the departure of the Mutineers from 
Indore to Agra, While in sick leave from 1st December 1858 to 30th 
November 1859, he obeyed the orders of Government by joining tho 
camp of tho late Sir R, Shakespear on the 31st October, 1859, for tho 
purpose of rasettling matters in Bundelkhand which was then in a 
confused state in consequence of the late Mutiny. He held also the 
respectable posts of Native Assistant and Second Assistant to tho 
Agent Governor-General for Central India, and was graded as Officiating 
Political Assistant, 3rd Class. He was appointed Deputy Bhil Agent 
Manpur on 3rd July 1876, and was in charge of tho Indore Residency 
from 13th December 1876 to 15th January 1877, during tho absence 
of the Agent Governor General for Central India. On the 6th April, 
1878, he was appointed Officiating Political Assistant, 2Qd Class. 
Pandit Sarup Narayan, Political Assistant and Deputy Bhil Agent, 
Manpur, served Government in several other capacities for a period of 
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hirty years, during which period he had not a single day’s leave on 
private affairs and was never absent on privilege leave. His sole object 
was to do his public duties most faithfully, nay to the exclusion of all 
regard for private duties and interests. He possesses a very good 
knowledge of the English language and literature, and is proficient in 
both the Persian and Urdu languages. He bears a noble character and 
is respected by all classes of men. He' has been invested with the 
Insignia of a Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire, on the 
1st January, 1880, in recognition of his distinguished services to 
Government. 

Pandit Sarup Narayan’s eldest brother Rai Bahadur Pandit 
Bharam Narayan, is at present filling the post of Native Assistant to 
the Agent Governor General for Central India, His second brother, 
Motumiduldowla Rai Bahadur Pandit Prem Narayan,occupied for twenty 
years a very eminent position in the State of Urcha in Bundelkhancl, 
and was latterly living with his aged father at Delhi, holding the 
position of an Honorary Magistrate there, when in May 1879, after 
a week’s illness; he was suddenly removed by the hands of Providence 
to the great regret of all who knew him. His youngest brother Pandit 
Syam Narayan is at present the Naib Subah of Oojein in Malwa in 
the service of the Gwalior State. 


Chapter III.—Ludhiana. 

( Prinaipal Nobles.) 

SIRDAR ATTAR SING, MALAZ-UL-ULAMA-O-UL- 
FAZALA, C.I.E., CHIEF OF BHADOUR. 

Sirdar Attar Sing, M alaz-ul-ITIama-o-ul-Fazala, c. i. e., son of 
Kliarak Sing, is the present Chief of the Bhadour House, founded by 
Duna, son of Rama, Dana was a man of peace, who roteived the 
authority of “ Cbaudhri” from the Muhammadan Government for the 
purpose of coUectiag the Imperial Revenue from the people. He had 
five sons, viz., Begha Sing, Dao Sing, Saagu Sing, Sukhu Sing, and 
Suma Sing, of whom the eldest Begha Sing succeeded him in the year 
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Tlie career of Beglia Sing presents very little of importance. 
Ho Lad four issues, viz., Gurdas Sing, Chiihr Sing, Mohr Sing, and 
Dal Sing. He died in the year 1773, and -w-as succeeded by his sccondi 
Bon, Chuhr Sing, as tbo eldest Gurdas Sing had predeceased him. 

Chuhr Sing « was the most famous of all the Bhadour stock, and hi» 
prowess and energy added much to his ancestral possessions, and the 
fame of Chuhr Sing ke Bar,” his victories over the Burars, and his 
charity to the poor, are still sung in many ballads, by the village bards. 
He was the acknowledged arbiter in all disputes, the people prefen-ed 
their complaints before him, and he punished offenders severely. For 
all this Chuhr Sing was the most notorious robber on the border ; cattle- 
lifting was not named in the code of offences which he punished, and 
to this very day, his old cnemie.s, the Burars, if an ox or buffalo strays, 
will call it in the Jangle, «01 Chuhr leia!” (Oh! carried away by 
Chuhr). 




In the year 1799, Chuhr Sing was appointed Cliaudhuri and 
Collector of revenue iu the Pihora and Bhadour districts, by Timur 
Shah, who, in that yea^had invaded India, desiring to recover some o'f 
tho authority possessed^’^ his father Ahmad Shah. ' 


After the death of Raja Amar Sing of Fattiala and the succession 
of the weak-minded Sahib Sing, the Bhadour Chief began to extend 
his possessions at the expense of the Pattiala State. H’e .seized ninety 
villages in tho neighbourhood of Bhadour, many of which he subse¬ 
quently lost; attacked the Maler Kotla Afghans, whose villages were 
redeemed by Pattiula, giving certain others in exchange, and even gained 
for a time pos.session of the district of Barnala. But in the midst of 
hia successes, treachery put an end to his life. On his road home from 
Barnala he remained to rest at the village of Ghanne. and was invited 
by a Curar of tlie namo-of Sujjan to sleep in a small burj or lower for 
the night. Chuhr Sing, wlio was accompanied by his brother Dal Sin-^ 
suspected nothing, but thoir deceitful host, having drugged their liquor 

aii aeemg tUem sloep, sarrouudea tho towov witU armed men 

and, piling brushwood against tho walls and doors, set it on lire! 
Awoke by the boat and noise and finding all esit barred; the two 
bretheis mounted to tho roof, from which they shot arrows at their 
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enemitjs till the roof fell in and both perished ia the flames. This 
liaj^poiied ill 1793. 

The news of their father’s murder hnd no sooner reached his two 
sons, Bir Sing and Dip Sing than they deberinined to avenge it. They 
set out in search of Snjjan, and surprised him hawking, riding the 
horse of the murdered Chief.. They killed him and seized Ghanne 
^ with the ten neighbouring villages forming the Ilaka of Malukha. 
Pattiala troops jVmed in this expedition under the command of Albel 
Sing and Bakshi Seda. 

Bir Sing, the elder son of Chulir Sing succeeded-to the estatej 
but in 1813, after the Cis-Satlej-States had been taken under British 
protection, the two brothers divided it ecfually between them. 

On the demarcation of boundaries in 1809, Maharaja Ranjit Sing 
retained two Bhadour villages, Saidoki and Bhagta. The British 
Government did not insist on their sirrrciider, but paid to Bhadour 
Rs. 2,000, per annum, as an equivalent, which sum was paid direct to 
the descendants of Bir Sing and Dip Sing, from 1813 to 1810, when 
the Pattiala State, with the design of supporting its unjust claim of 
supremacy over Bhadour, contrived to obtain iiaymenb through its 
Vakils. 


Dip Sing accompanied Raja Bhag Sing of Jhind on his visit to 
Lahore in 1805, and returned with him the next year, when Ranjit 
Sing made his expedition against Pat%la ; but refused to join against 
the head of the riiulkiau house, and left the camp of Ranjit Sing at 
Jagraon. Tiiis Sirdar died in 1822, and bis brother the following 
year. After the Cis-Satloj-States came under British protection, tlio 
history of Bhadour is contained in that of Pattiala, and although its 
chiefs asserted vigorously their iiidepemlonce, yet they admitted 
Pattiala to be their head and eluicned to follow no policy distinct froia 
Pattiala, Chero is, therefore, little further of interest, to record. 
Kharak Sing, the son of Dip Sing, succeeded to his father’s share of 
the estate, and, aUhoui,di a man of character and considerable .-ibility, 
was more devoted to religion thin administration, and built and endowed 
lan temples and charitablo inslitutions. At tho time of the Sat-lcj 
k/cvmpaigu ho gave assbUnee to the British with a contiDgoJit, aud 
GO 
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supplies to the army. He was succeeded by his sou Sirdar 
Attar Sing; in the year 1858, when the supremacy of Pattiala over 
Bhadour was granted by the British Govemuient as an act of grace 
and as a reward for loyal service. 

^ Sirdar Attar Sing, was born in the year 1833. lie was educated 
at Benares, and there acejuired a taste for learning which is very rare 
among the Sikhs. He lias a good library at Bhadonr, stocked with 
valuable MSS., Sanskrit, Gurmukhi and Persian, and has founded a 
school, in which these languages are taught free of all charge, the very 
poor being fed as well as taught. Besides encouraging learning. Attar 
is himself a good scholar and composes in a graceful stylo. In 1870, 
he was appointed one of the Senate of the Punjab University College! 
While a Jaghirdar of tho British Government he did good service,"in 
1857, at Ludhiana and at Ferozepur, with fifty horsemen, and received 
the acknowledgments of Government, and exemption from payment of 
six months’ commutation.* 

Sirdar Attar Sing was elected a Member of tlie Asiatic Society, 
Bengal, when he first visited Calcutta. At the commencement of the’ 
year 1873, he opened a Dispensary in commemoration of the recovery 
of liis lloyal Highness the Prince of Wales fi-oui his serious illness, 
and which is still in existence under the charge of a Hospital Assistant 
where the sick remain under treatment, and provided with board and 
lodging till they are restored to health. Attached to this Dispensary 
a native physician is also employed for those people who do not like 
to take English medicine. In 1875, he visited Calcutta for the second 
tunc when His Koyal Highness The Prince of Wales was at Calcutta 
and was luvitcd to attend tho Chapter of the Star of India, held on tho 
iBt January, 187(1, in honour to the Prince. The travels of Guru 
l«gh Bahadur aud Guru Govinda Sing, have hecu translated by Liu, 
into Eughsh from Gurmukhi, tl.o language of tho Sikl.s, which he 
dedicated to His Royal Highness the Prinoo of Wales wlien His Royal 
Highness visited the Panjab, and for which he i-eceived a suitable 
' acknowlcdgnunt tl.rough 8ir Barilo Frere. He attended levees and 
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DarLars held at Laliore, Oalcutfca, and Simla, on different occasions by 
IIU E.^cellency the Viceroy and Ilis Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Paujab. He was present at the Imperial Assemblage held at 
Delhi, on the 1st January, 1877, on account of the assumption of the 
title Empress of India’^ by Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, and 
received tho title of “ j\[^lazml-Ulama- 0 ‘ul-FazaIa** from Government 
as a mark of personal distinction. 

In 1873, ho wrote a work entitled Sakhu book, i. e,, on the doctrine 
of the bikh religion, and had translated at the request of the Govern¬ 
ment of India several parts of the Grimth of Duswan Padshah (tenth 
Guru) into Urdu, for wliich services he received thanks from Government 
as also from His Grace the Secretary of State for India. Ho gave a 
warm reception to Sir Henry Davies, Hie late Lieutenant-Governor of 
tho Panjab while His Honor visited Bhadour on tour. Sir Robert 
Egerton, the present Lieutenaut-Govornor of the Panjab, attended the 
evening party held by him on the 18th January, 1879, at his Bhadour 
House, a building which is at present considered to be an ornament to 
the city of Ludhiana. 

Sirdar Attar Sing Malaz-ul-Ularaa-o-ul-Pazala has moreover been 
invested with the Insignia of a Companion of tho Order of the Indian 
Empire, on tho 1st January, 1880. 


IT 


Section IV.—RAJPUd'ANA. 

Bikanir. 

( Principal Nobles, ) 

ABHIR CHAND DAGA, RAI BAHADUR, BETTER KNOWN 
AS BANSI LAL ABHIR CHAND. 

The late Abhir Chand Daga, Rai Bahadur, commonly known to 
Europeans as Bausi Lai, was a man of whom Smiles would delight to 
form one of his clever biographies, a man of perception of character apd 
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fastness of purpose beyond most of his countrymen, and his life has 
an interest for ns from the fact that liis adhesion to the British cause 
during tlie perilous times of the Indian mutiny was the turning point 
of liis fortune. 


Ue was the son of ono Bans: Lai Daga, a Marwaii of Bikanlr, 


who carried on a Incrative business in the drng trade at Nagpur. lie 
was born in 1818, and at the early age of eight was initiated into the 
business ; his education in reading and writing being at the same time 
carefully carried out. The precocious child developed into an intelli¬ 
gent, energetic youth, who attracted the notice and conSdence of his 
father’s constituents in various parts of the country which he afterwards 
visited in the extension of the business of the firm into which he had 
been admitted a partner, and his forcsiglit, even then, was such as to 
vastly extend the sphere of his operations, and with hia father’s co¬ 
operation greatly to augment their mercantile transactions, which came 
to embrace other branches of commerce in addition to the driio- trade 
He became a general dealer and Banker, and in the latter clipacity ■ 
CBtablishcd branches of his house in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras 
mid at Sekandarabad, Labor, Raipur, Jabalpur, Tczpiir, Bangalor, and 
Kanlipur-and connected himself with a London Agent. His zeal and 
probity attracted the attention of those in authority, and various 

Government departments and the native court of Nagpur availed them. 

selves of his services, but it was the great crLds of the Indian Mutiny 
that fuUy developed the character of Abhir Cband. at that time the 
he.id of his firm. It was a time when men in his position were faint- 
Wel and doubting, and faith in the Government had sunk so low that 
•promissory paper was selling at enormous sacrifices, even at 75 per cent. 

uotkno 'IhoMarwans were utterly demoralized, and, 

not knowing which way to turn, they secreted their wealth and shrank 
f.om contact with ether side. Abhir Chand, however, never wavered 
nor doubted for an instant the ultimate success of the British The 
dej.recuted paper which his countrymen so eagerly got rid of, he unlio- 
Mtatmgly bought in, any, he indeutified himself so thoroughlv with the 
cause of the Government as to underU-.e large contracts for the supply 
«f food for the troops in the field, and freely advanced money on supply 
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bills drawn on otlier parts of tlio country, disorganized as it was^ Tka 
fertile plateaux in the vicinity of Kamptlii were swept of their wealth - 
of golden grain, which poured down into the depots established at 
various points by the energetic contractor. The result was a great 
increase to his capital, and he now took rank amongst the first class of 
the Native Bankers. But further distinction was in store for him. 
Lord Canning conferred on him the title of Rai Bahadur, then not quite 
so common as it is now, with a rich Khillaty and a golden armlet on 
which his services were inscribed, and he was presented to his Lordship 
at tho Viceroyal darbar at Jabalpur in 1861. During the peaceful 
years that ensued, the energetic merchant and Banker went on steadily 
augmenting his business. \Yealth had not hardened his heart, for the 
calls on his purse by the poor were never unheeded. Much of his 
benevolence is unknown to the general public, but there are monuments 
of his charity in hospitals, tanks, and schools at Nagpur and Kampthi. 
The Local Government invested him with the powers of an Honorary 
Magistrate of tho first class, and availed themselves of his assistance 
and knowledge in tho introduction of the Inland Customs, Octroi, and 
income tax, of which he for a time had the management. In tho 
Bengal Famine of 1873, he was selected by Government as one of tho 
Commissioners for the supply of food grains for tho afflicted districts, 
and in 1876 ho was invited to the Viceroyal darbar at Delhi, and was 
a 'recipient of one of the medals struck in honour of tho proclamation 
of the Queen os Empress of India. 

During the year 1879, ho tendered for the important Post of 
Khazanchi to the Bank of Bengal, and was accepted. He was a man 
of great energy, and personally looked into every detail of his exten¬ 
sive business, corresponding daily with his agents in all parts. 

He had a keen sense of humour and loved a joke. On one occasion, 
when tho Raja of Bikanir honoured him with his presence at his son’s 
marriage, Abhir Gbaud had, in accordance with feudal custom, to present 
him with a nozar^ wdiich he did by offering the Raja the chair on which 
he sat, a cumbersome looking piece of furniture. The Raja could not 
move it, and no wonder, for it was composed of bags of rupees 50,000 
in value. In appearance he was portly, but vigorous looking, with an 
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ligenfc face and keen eyes with a shrewd twinkle in them. He 
carried'*his sixty years so well that he seemed to have yet many years 
of life before him^ but, as is not uncommon with vigorous minds, he 
was struck down by paralysis suddenly whilst on his way to Bikonir, 
and died at a place, called Allia in Zilla Joudpur, on the 25tli August, 
ISTO. It is said a Fakir had warned him against Nagpur some years 
‘'ud said he would die there,* Babu Gopi Kishen, a very smart, 
and affable man now represents Bansi Lai Abhir Chand as Khazanchi 
■of the Bank of Bengal, Calcutta. 


Bansi Lai Abhir Chand has left an adopted son Kastur Chand Daga 
who 13 generally known as a promising, intelligent, and hard-working 
young man. He bears an excellent character and carries on his father’s 
business with credit. 


Lansi Lol Abhir Chand’s brother. Ram Rat an Rai Bahadur, resident 
of Mean Mir, is also a distinguished person. lie rendered eminent 
services daring the recent Kabul War, and is now about 50 years of 
age. 


Section V.-^CENTRAL INDIA. 

Indore. 

{Principal Families.) 
the kibe FAMILY. 

VtTTAL Mahadev, known to students of History as Tantiaf Jogh, 
and the founder of the present opulent Kibe family, was a man of rare’ 
geoius. He was a Karada Mahratta Brahman of Khandeieh, born 
about the year 1778. He uiune out whik. young to MoUu.ur, lUeu 
eapiul of Holkiu-, and joined liia hrothor Baliiji Nniuk, then Uomaeta 
Punt Jogh, a rich Sowcar. The Sowoar’s affairg not being 
» Vide TUe J'MglUhman, dfited 18lh BeptWhw-r, ISTbT ^ 

t " iauUa” ii the auglicieed word for “ Tatia,’* 
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prosperous after iho virtuous and benevolent queen,. Abalia Bai’s deatU 
Tatia Jogb attached himself toa Eui*opean Commandant of the Campoos 
and became his confidential man of business, having been placed in the. 
management of the countries assigned for the support of this body of 
troops and having the sole charge of providing funds for their payment. 
He severed his connection with the troops ou the murder of the European 
officers and retired to Oojein. He rejoined the force, when it came to 
Malwa, and continued his business as So wear, and prospered with 
the support of Ilolkar’s Minister, Balaram Sett. He severed himself 
again from the army during the brief but violent domination of Dliarnia 
Ivoovei, but on the latter’s death was. appointed to the general charge, 
of the battalions, and from this position ho rose to the highest, influence 
and power. 11c lived at a time of great trouble and had to fight liis way 
up amidst tremendous difficulties and more tremendous intrigues. 
Various were the viscissitudus of his life and on more than one occasion 
his life was in the most itnminent danger. But he had secure*] tlio 
fiiendship of Zalim Sing of Kota and he afforded him mateiial protec¬ 
tion. Ill about 1811 , latia began to talce a considerable lead in the 
afloirs of the State ; but he had powerful enemies. Amir Kban, the 
famous 1 indari chief, and his Agent Guffoor Khan li.iJ vowed to deprive. 
Tulsa Bai, the Regent of llolkar, of power while Tatia pledged himself 
to the cause of 3'ulsa Bai and iho infant Prince Mulhar llao. The 
State was thus distracted by fHctioas wlrjn the approach of the British 
Uimy effected a re-uuiou of their conflicting interests. *ZaLitn Sing 
who had unsuccessfully attemptod a roeonciliabiou, selected Totla at thU 
crisis as the man best able to. eoinbino and direct the diacoidunt 
adherents of Holkar and as a proof of his own IViendship, he sent a 
detachment of three hundred infantry with two standards for tho avowed 
purpose of protecting Tatia’s person. 

But Tulijii Bai liiiil bccu laJueod by jier Duwan to Ifato Tniia 
oil his return Irom a brief visit to Zalim Sing, was seized by ilie 
tSolJiery aud uiado a prhiuner, l\f'.iinwliilo intti^ui**? woi'c bucjy on 
b.half uf the Poi.hwa andtlio nrilirdi army had nuircheJ to Malw.a. 
A council was held, presidtd over by Tatia, ctiJl a prisoner. Tatia 
advised tho deputaliou of a competent person to treat with General 
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Joliu Malcolm, tlie British Officer at Augor. But lie was susjiected oi? 
intriguiifg witli the British, and not only was his confinemeiit prolonged 
but the seventy of his treatment was aggravated. In the meantime- 
Tulsa Bai was seized and murdered. The court declared itself for war 
with the British. The battle of Mahidpur was fought and resulted in 
the complete defeat of Holkar’s troops. Tatia effected his escape in the 
confusion and joined the Maharaja Mulhar Rao Holkar. Kesheri Bai, 
the young Prince s mother, invested him with an honorarv dress as 
minister and entrusted the* Prince and the interests of the State to his 
care. Tatia conducted the iiegociations for peace with Sir John Malcolm^ 
and concluded the treaty of Mundissore. Sir John Malcolm thus 
relates what Tatia said of himself in connection with the negotiations. 
— He tiusted, he said, that the manner in which he negotiated th& 
treaty would be considered in his master’s favour. He had not omitted, 
ho said, to defend and maintain the interests committed to him to the 


best of his ability ; but he had not, at the same time, taken a proper 
view of the actual condition of his master and had submitted on all 
points where he saw me determined and where resistance was unavailing,” 
and adds Sir John, « I deem it a justice to Tantia Jogh to state that 
his conduct has been as Ire has represented it j nor did he bring forward 
one word relative to liis personal interests till all those which related 
to his master were finally settled,” Lord Hastings, the then Governor- 
General, speaks of Tatia thus:—‘‘The good sense and experience of 
Tantia Jogh, into whoso hands the entire administration fell, have 
seconded my views and I have eveiy reason to bo satisfi-d with the 
conduct ot the court of Ilolkar since the signature of the treaty.” 
As a peaceftd administrator of a distracted country, Tatia’s genius 
was of a high order. The revenue rose in two years from 5 to 17 lacs; 
the expenses of collection fell from 40 to 15 per cent, and the greater 
number of the deserted villages was re-popuhitcd. In recognition of 
his services the Maharaja conferred on him a Jahaghire in perpetuity 
worth Ra.20,000 a year, and offered to settle Rs. 1,50,000, a year on 
him for expenses, but Tatia decline^ to accept it on the ground of the 
then exhausted condition of the State. The State of Jallawad con¬ 
ferred on him a Jah igbire in perpetuity north Rs. 5,000 a year. 
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But it was by trade Tatia amassed bis enormous wealth. His transac¬ 
tions extended up to China and he had shops in many of the principal 
towns of India. 

In 1826, Tatia died, leaving Gtinput Rao, alias Dajee Sahab Kibe 
to succeed him. Dajee S.ahab, who was Tatias daughter’s son and.w'as 
adopted by him, was invested as titular Dewan of the State. During 
His minority the affairs of the family were managed by Tatia’s widow, 
the famous Bukmabai, whoso charities are widely known. The temple 
and a magnificent flight of Ghats at Oojein and a number of useful 
wells in parts of Kattywad where water was most needed still stand 
as monuments of Eukmabai’s piety and charity. On her death, Dajee- 
Sahab assumed the management of aflairs and in spite of the heavy 
losses sustained during the famous Bombay share-mania, the family 
prospered under his management. During his tour in the Bombay 
Presidency, Sir George Clarke, the Governor, held a Darbar for his 
reception and treated him with marked respeet and consideration. The 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir W. Mansfield, attended a party at Dajee Sahab’s 
house. A Xhtlat of honour from Her Majesty was presented to him. 
Dajee Sahab also went on a tour to Rajputana and was every where 
received with the highest hououi-s. During the mutiny in 1857, Kibe’s 
agents were stationed with the British Officers in Central India, and 
assisted the Government with advances of money from time to time 
and in various other ways. D.ajee Sahab died in 1865, leaving three 
sons, Rao Sahabs, Vinayek Rao, Gopal Rao, and Mukund Rao. The 
second is an intelligent undergraduate of the Bombay University. 

Rao Sahab Vinayek Rao Kibe is a gentleman of enlightened 
views, and is a generous patron of tho poor and the distressed and of 
men of learning. He continues his family business as Bankei’, and is 
treated by the Indore Darbar with all the honours duo to the Dewan of 
the State. Rao SaJiib Vinayek Rao is held in very high esteem by the 
Maharaja Holkar and' the British Offiors, and is much liked by the 
people for his kindly disposition and affable manners. 


et 
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Section VI.—THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

By ayraghogarh. 

{Principal JPainilies, Nobles^ and Eminent M.tn.') 

THAKUR JAGA MOHAN SINHA AND HIS FAMILY. 

Tub history of the family of the present Thakur Jaga Mohao 
Sinha of Bijayraghogarb, Juhbulpore, C. Provinces, begins from the 
great chief, Beni Sinha Hajuri, who was prime minister at the court of 
Maharaja Hindiipati of Pannah, and whose numerous victories over the 
Marhattas and Mosulmans of Banda are still sung by the poets and 
bards ill the whole Province of Buudelkhand. The chief Beni Sinha 
Hajuri was followed by the poet Gang and Thakur Duijan Sinha, who 
had two sons, viz., Thakur Vishnu Sinha and Thakur Prayag Das. 
After the death of Thakur Durjan Sinha a dispute arose between his 
two sons, and the matter being referred to the British Government, the 
elder, Thakur Vishnu Sinha obtained possession of Myhere with the 
fort (which was held by his father in the shape of a Protected State) 
and the younger, Thakur Prayag Das received the estate of Kailwara. 

Thaknr Vishnu Sinha left one son, Thakur Mohan Sinha, who died 
of Paralysis at the ago of forty. He was succeeded by his son, Thakur 
Eaghuvir Binha, the present Raja of Myhere, 

Thakur Prayag Das after obtaining possession of Kailwara built a 
fort and named it after the place where it was raised “ Bijayraghogarb.” 
The fort still exists but in a ruinous state. Thakur Prayag Das 
died in a.d., 1845 leaving his son Thakur Suraja Prasada, in whoso time 
such an outbreak occiu-red in Bijayraghogarb that the estates were not 
only confiscatod by Government, but ho was taken prisoner. . Uo died 
in 1806 and left a minor son, the present Thakur Jaga Mohan Sinha, 
who was brought up at the Ward’s Institution at Benares. The Thakur 
devoted much of bis time to the study of English and Sanskrit and 
•it au early age, became a poet as also a good prose writer. Ilia chief 
works are—the Pramitakshur Dipika, Megha Duto, Life of Pandit Ram 
Lo.ibau Prasad, a Hindu poet, &o. The Thakur’s poetical gifts seem 
to bo hereditary ; as his forefathers were the authors of several Hindi 
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^anplvrit poems whose names ai*© still heard iu Jubbnlpore and 
Central ludhu Thakur Jaga IVIohan Sinha is at present twentj-throe 
years of age, and receives a political pension from Government. 


Section VII.—ASSAM. 

Sylhet. 


{Principal Famities,) 

THE DASTIDAR FAMILY OP SYLHET, 


Babu Kaliballabu RaI, the progenitor of this family, was highly 
distinguished for his learning at the time of tho Emperor Muhammad 
Shah, who conferred on him the title of ‘‘Rai.” Ho also won great 
respect at the court of Murshidabad, and was appointed Dastidar and 
Kananguha of Sylhet. He was succeeded by his son, Babu Shubid 
Rai, who obtained the title and dignity of his father, and built a largo 
dwelling-house on a hilly tract of land still known as ‘‘ Shubid-Rai-Girda'* 
where the family still reside. 

Babu Shubid Rai was succeeded by Babiis Syampat Rai and Jadav 
Eai. The latter had one brother, named Babu Ilari Krishna Eai, who 
was, in fact, the glory of the family, Wliilo Babu Hari Krishna waa 
an infant, liis mother on account of a voir offered him to a Jh/hV, who 
carried him to Murshidabad, and gave him a liberal education iu 
Sanskrit and Persian languages. Babu Hari Krishna assisted Eaja 
Eajballahh, the then Deputy to Nawaish Muhammad, tho Nawab of 
Dacca, iu preparing an account of the revenue of Eastern Bengal. For 
this service Babu Hari Krishna was introduced by Eaja Eajballahh to 
the Nawab of Murshidabad who gave Babu Hari Krishna a reward of 
Es. 10,000, With this amount Babu Han Krishna bought his freedom 
from tho JFahr, and went to servo at the court of Murshidabad, hut in 
the course of a short time became the Nawab* of Sylhet. Babu Hari 


• In llio report of tl.o Local Collector, dated Kurtick 1196 B.8,. tt has been 
moutioned that Babu Hari Krishna was the illh Nawab of (Sylhet. ” 
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excavated a large tank, called “ Sagor Dighi” in Sylliet, and 
among sevoial temples that he erected the one for the ■worship of 
Chhina-Masta is worthy of notice. He possessed a generous heart, 
but was unfortunately murdered by his own body-guards who were 
instigated by Sukhorulla Khan, the late Nawab of Sylhet. Nawab 
Sukhorulla Khan was however dethroned by the English Government, 
and the office of Nawab of Sylhet was bestowed upon three persons 
Babu Hara Govinda Rai, tho nephew of Babu Hari Krishna Kai^ 
Babu Manik Chand, the Dewan of Babu Hari Krisiiua Rai.; and 
Sadatulla Khan.* Shortly after the Hon’ble East India Company’took 
tho management of the country in their own hands, but in the year 1788 
the firman of « Kauangnha” with tho honour and title of » Dastidar”t 
was grated to Babu Jivan Krishna Rai, the son and sucoessor of 
Babu Hara Govmda Rai. Babu Jivan Krishna Rai was succeeded by 
Babu Gopal Krishna Rai, who again was succeeded by his son Babu 
Nava Krishna Rai Dastidar, the present representative of this old and 
respectable family. Babu Nava Krishna Rai is an educated and liberal 
zamindar, aged 25 years. He has an infant son. 




Section VIII.-THE BOMBAY, (Pmidinc!/). 

' Chapter I.—Bombay^ 

{Principal Nobles and Emineni Men.) 

•I.—SIR ALBERT DAVID SASSOON, Kx., o.s.i. 

Tii* FAirii.f OP Sir Ahmm D.wm Sassoon, which has ahvr-.i 
been wealthy and mspoctable, raised itself to prominence by its cous^ i- 
cimus charity, which is the marked trait in their character. 

the 
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assoon, Esq., was the founder of tlie institution, called 
after his name, ‘‘David Sassoon’s Industrial and Reformatory Institution.” 
He also established a liospital at Puna, called after his name, “ Sassoon 
Hospital Puna,’’ and contributed a princely donation of Rs. 1,88,000 
out of the total cost, which amounted to Rs. 3,10,060. Tho name of 
this wealthy and honourable personag’o will remain for ever immortal 
for these and several other acts of charity which he did in his lifetime 
^for public good. 

Sir Albert David Sassoon, Kt., c. s. i., is the son of David 
Sassoon, Esq. This nobleman’s career has been marked by acts of 
charit 3 ’’ and public spirit almost inherited from his distinguished father. 
To perpetuate tho memory of that revered father, he invested Rs. 5,000 
in tho Government funds—the interest Rs. 250 per annum being applied 
to tho endowment of a scholarship tenable for two years in any 
iustitution selected by the Bombay University for Degrees in Arts. 
Be made a princely gift of Rs. 10,000 to tho District Charitable Society, 
Calcutta, when he visited the metropolis on the first time, but we regret 
to say, that his other acts of charity and enlightened Uherality are not 
known to us. 

Sir Albert David Sassoon has been made an English Knight by 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress. Ho has also been 
invested with the Insignia of a Companion of tho Most Exalted Order 

of the Star of India in recognition of his valuable sorvioea and works of 
public utility. 

The Sassoons carry on their business in Bombay, Calcutta, ChinUi 
and other places with great credit, and speculate largely ia opiumj 
indigo, silk, <fcc. 






II.—BHXJGWAN DAS3 TURSHOTAM DASS, Esq. 

BntiawAx Dass Purshotam Dass, Esq., a Hindu Bonii^, by casta 
\isaLad, was born at Kambay in tho year 1839, Ilia father 
Mr. Purshotam Das^ Huree Cliund was also born there. Mr. Purshotam 
Doss, with hiB father Mr. Hmee Chund Lucmichund, came to Bombay 
about fifty years ago, and traded to Siam. Mr. Purshotam Daw Hure* 
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3hnn(l was a great TOerctaTit and accumulated immenso Tfcaltli by bis 
irade. Hindu Girl’s Schools were first established in Bombay and the 
first exhibition thereof took place at the house of Mr. Pursholam Dass 
ILuree Chund, on which occasion he spent Es. 1,000 in distributing Sadees 
and sweetmeats to the girls attending the said school. Sir Eskine Perry, 
Chief Justice of the late Supreme Court of Bombay, presided at the 
Exhibition and spoke in high terms of the handsome charity given by 
Mr. Purshotam Dass Huree Chund. He died in 1853 at Mathura, 
leaving an only son, Mr. Bhngwan Dass Purshotam Dass, then a minor. 
A few years afterwards Mr. Bhngwan Dass Purshotam Dass attained 
majority when he inherited his father’s wealth and resumed his father’s 
trade with Siam. 


Mr. Bhngwan Dass Purshotam Dass first endowed in the year 185D 
n Mahrathce Girl’s School in connection with the Students Literary 
and Scientific Society of Bombay, and which is still in existence. On 
that occasion, Lord Elphinstoue, the then Governor of Bombay, pre¬ 
sided and spoko in very high terms of Mr. Bhngwan Dass Purshotam 
Baes’s charity. 

In connection with the school a scholarship was awarded in the 
name of his mother Soorajbai, for which purpose he oflered a sum of 
Es. 3,000. He subscribed a sum of Rs. 1,000 towards building a 
ward in the Poona Hospital, and paid donations to several other charit¬ 
able institutions of that place, amounting to Es. 6,000. 

Mr. Bbugwan Dass Purshotam Dass presented a sum of Es. 10,000 
to the Bombay Hnivorslty for the purpose of founding a Sanskrit 
Scholarship, and Es. 2,000 were presented by him to the Alexandria 
English Native Girl’s School for the purpose of awarding a scholarship 
in the name of his wife, Javerbai. • 

In 1862, an exhibition of the Girl’s School of tho Students Literary 
iBmd Scientific Society of Bombay, took place at the residence of 
Mr. Bbugwan Dass Purshotam Dass, on which occasion tho Hon’blo 
W. Frere, late Member of tho Council of His Excellency tho Governor 
of Bombay, presided, and another exhibition of tho said schools took 
phwe in 1865, which was presided over by Sir Bartle Frere, the then 
Governor of Bombay. He haa lately offered to the Bombay Geographical 
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Society Rs. 3,000 for the purpose of preparing an Index to the first 
seventeen volumes of the Sociefcy^s transactions^ 


III.—THE HON’BLE BYRAMJEE JEEJEEBHOY, c, s. i. 

^ The Hon’ble Byramjee Jeejeebhoy, o.s.i,, is the son of the 
late Jeejeebhoy Dadhabhoy, Esq. He was an active Member of the 
Legislative Council, and has been invested with the Insignia of a 
Companion of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India by Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen. He is as liberal as his father who set 
apart in his will a sum of Rs. 2,00,000, the interest of which is from 
time to time to be contributed to such benevolent objects as the trustees 
deem necessary and proper. He is also a nobleman of public spirit. 
He offered Rs. 2,000 to Government forgiving prizes to the meritorious 
students of. the Bombay University, named after ‘‘ Bai Maueckbai 
Byramjeo Jeejeebhoy.^* 


* IV.--CURSETJEE NOSSERWANJEE CAMA, Esq. 

Cursetjee Nosserwanjee Cama, Esq., is the present heir and 
representative of the old and highly respectable Caina family of 
Bombay, About this family, Mr. Dosabhoy Framjee remarked in his 
well known history of the Parsees that, “The wealthy individuals who 
compose the Cama family are all ever ready to meet the calls of 
humanity. On the death of the lato Nusscrwanjoo Muucherjoe Cama^ 
his sons voluntarily set aside a fund of 1,25,000 rui)et*8 for different 
charitable institutions. This spirit of liberality is highly comiaendablo, 
as it displays on the part of the sous of the deceased a generous self- 
denial in applying a handsome sum of money to noble purposes, which 
otherwise would have been their own.** 

Cursetjee Nostwrwanjee Cama, Esq., is respected by all eWsea of 
men, au^ possesses a liberal heart. 
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Y.-Messbs. DENSHAJEE AND NUSSERWANJEE: 

These two respectable Parsees are tbo sons of the late Manockjee 
Nusserwanjee, Esq., who was liiglily loved and honoured by his people. 
He‘‘on the death- of his wife set apart 30,000 Rupees for different 
charitable institutions; and his contributions to charitable purposes 
are invariably characterised by great liberality.’^ 

Both Messrs. Denshajee and Nusserwanjee ai’e also like their 
lamented father very enterprising and kind-hearted noblemen, and are 
Btill known to many as w-ealthy Parsees of high character, respectability 
and position. 




VL—THE HON^BLE DOSABIIOY FRAMJEE KARAKA, o. s, r. 

The Hon’ble Dosabhoy Pramjee Kabaka, o. s. i., son o£ 
Mr.Framjee Dadabhoy Karaka, was born at Surat on the 8th May, 1829'. 
Receiving his education at the Bombay Elphinstone Institution and 
College, he commenced his public career as Editor of the Jamo Jamshed 
Guzarati Newspaper. In 1855, he was appointed Manager and Sub- 
Editor of the Bombay TimcB, which was then edited by the talented 
Dr. Buist. On the passing of the Press Gagging Act during the 
Indian Mutiny in 1857, Mr, Dosabhoy was appointed by Lord 
Elphinstone, censor of the Native Press in Bombay. In the san^o year 
he wrote and published pamphlets in the Vernacular languages, show¬ 
ing the blessings enjoyed by the people under the British Government and 
warning his countrymen from joining the Sepoy revolt. For this volun¬ 
tary service to Government ho received the thanks of Lord Elphinstone. 
In the year 1858, Mr. Dosabhoy Frarajee went to England and there 
published in English a history of his own countrymen, the Parsis. Oa 
Lis return to Bombay he wrote and published a large quarto volume, 
illustrated with steel-engravings of his travels in Great Britain. In 

1859, he was appointed Assessor to the Municipality of Bombay. In 

1860, he took service undur Government, and was appointed Income 
Tax Assessor. In 1864, he Svm; appointed a MugUtrato of Police at 
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Bomba}^, a post wbioh. until then had not been conferred upon a native 
of the country. In 18G7, he was appointed License Ti\x Oollectorj 
Bombay, and held successively the appointment' of Certificate Tax 
Collector and Income Tax Collector till the abolition of the latter tax 
by tho Government of Lord Northbrook in 187a. The fearful catas¬ 
trophe which occurred on the Bhore Ghaut Eailway in 1867 led to the 
appointment by Government of a commission to enquire into the 
causes of the accident and Mr. Dosabhoy was the native member on 
the commission which was presided over by the Hon’ble Mr. Bayley, 
now a Judge of H; M. High Courh His services as- Income Tax 
Collector received tho warm ajjprobatioii both of the local and supreme 
Governments. Ho again reverted to tho Magistracy and w*c\s appointed. 
Second Magistrate in 1874. In tlie same year ho actod for sometimo 
as Cliief Magistrate of Police and Bevenue Judge of Bombay. For 
his distinguished services under Government he was appointed Sheriff 
of Bombay for tho year 1872; Mr. Dosabhoy Pramjee has been » 
Member of the Municipal Ct>rporation and the Town Council since their 
constitution) and was appointed'Chairman of tho former body in tho 
year 1875. In this capacity he had' the high honour of reading and 
presenting the address of Welcome to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales on his first landing in India. Ho also had the honour of readings 
on Board'the Serapis” the Farewell address on His Royal Highness^ 
embarkation for Europe. On this occasion His Royal Highness pre¬ 
sented him with the medal struck in commemoration of his visit to 
India. Mr. Dosabhoy was also the proposer of the address of congra¬ 
tulation from the Municipal Corporation of tlm city of Bombay on 
the assumption by Her Majesty of the title of Empress of ludix 
Mr. Dosabhoy Pramjee has always taken an active part in every movement 
connected with the good of hb countrymen and for this us well as his 
distinguislied services underGovernment the distinction of a Companion 
of the Most Exalted Order of tho Star of India was conferred upon 
him on the first of January, 1877 when Her Majesty aspuined the 
title of Empress of ^udia. In 1878 he was appointed a Member of 
the Legislative Council of His Excellency the Governor of Bombay. 

At present he u employed on special duty in coaneotion with tha’ 
62 
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License Tax, and conducts his duties to the satisfaction of Government 
and the public. 

Mr. Dosabhoy Framjeo Karaka, Member of the Town Council and 
Municipal Cori>oration, Fellow of tho University and one of the 
Pi’esidcney Magistrates for the city of Bombay and a c.e.i.j is an influen¬ 
tial and most courteous nobleman. He has a very good command over 
the English and Guzrati languages, and is known to Government as a 
loyal British subject. His son Mr. Jehangir Dosabhoy Framjee is an 
educated youth of about twenty-four years of age. Ho holds a Gazetted 
appointment as Assistant Collector of Customs, Bombay. 




VII.—FRAMJEE COWASJEE, Esq. 

“ The late Framjee Cowasjee, Esq., who, for half a century, was 
one of the most enlightened, libeml-minded, energetic, upright, and 
honourable merchants, was tho greatest native improver in the Bombay 
Presidency, for which manifestation of public spirit he was justly styled 
the Earl of Leicester of India. On his estate at Powai, about eighteen 
miles from Bombay, ho introduced the cultivation of cotton and tea, 
and planted a great quantity of sugar canes, indigo, and mulberries for 
silkwoi’ms, and a large number of other valuable growths of the soil. 
Though he did not succeed to tho extent of his desires, he converted 
the place from a forest into a fertile estate, yielding a not revenue of 
20,000 Rupees, or 2,000Z. per unnum. 

“ Framjee Cowa.xjcc was the first Parseo, we may safely say, tho 
first .and only n..tive of India who, in the year 1838, sent a present of 
that sweet and delicious fruit the Bombay mangoes, to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Quee...”* He left three sons, of whom one is alive. 
His grandson Sorabjee Postonjoe Framjee is a merchant, and his uq.hcw 
IS the celebrated Mr. Manackjee Rustomjep, Persian Cousul in Calcutta, 


* From Mr. Dosabhoy Framjee’s work, entitled “The Parscea • Thpir TUernr- 
ilauawB, Customs, auu Uolisiou,” page varsces. ihett History, 
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VIII_JAMSETJEE DORABJEE, Esq. 


‘‘How eager a Parsee is to betake himself to any profession, will 
be beat judged of from the fact that no sooner was railway enterprise 
introduced into India than several of the race found employment for 
themselves as contractors for the construction of railroads. In a field 
of labour entirely. new to thorn, they have made a name and attained 
distinction. Jamsetjee Dorabjee is now considered the foremost native 
railway contractor in India. This Parsee began his railway career by 
tendering unsuccessfully for the first two contracts on the line from 
Bombay to Tannah. His offer for the third contract was accepted at a 
very considerable reduction of the estimate by the Chief Engineer, and 
the manner in which it was executed gave every satisfaction. 

“ Jamsetjee next undertook to construct three large viaducts, each 
of them nearly 200 yards long, and over fifty feet in height. At this 
time it was predicted that the work was beyond his strength, or more 
than he could perform, but it was finished within tho appointed time, 
and in the words of the Chief Engineer, Mr. Berkeley, ‘ in a style worthy 
of any contractor, of any country, and of the approbation of any 
engineer.’ He again took another contract of twenty miles from 
Callian to Narel; and again a further length of gevonteen miles from 
Narel to Campoolee, at the foot of the Bhoro Ghaut, all of which ho 
executed to the satisfaction of the railway authorities. 

“ In the year 1857, Jamsetjee Dorabjee '6btainod, by public competi¬ 
tion, from the directors of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, inXondon, 
a contract for the construction of a further twenty-six milos of their 
line, extending from Wasind to Kustsarah, at the foot of the Thul Ghaut 
incline. These works are very formidable, and partake very much of 
the same character as the great works which are being executed on tho 
two Ghaut inclines. They lie in a difficult and unfavourable district, 
nearly covered with jungle, full of trap liilla and mountain torrents ; 
unhealthy in places, difficult of access, devoid of water during tho hot 
season, and thinly populated. 

“ The contract is a large one, amounting probably to nearly 200,000f.,' 
and the Parsee contractor undertook to complete tho works by tho 
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monlli of December, 1859, in a period of little more tbaii two years. It 
comprises about 1,000,000 cubic yards of embarikment and many heavy 
rock cuttings. Also four large yiaduots, of which one consists of six 
50 feet arches 100 feet high, another of seven 30 feet arches 50 feet 
high, a third of seven 50 feet arches 100 feet high, and the fourth of 
tliree 50 feet arches 70 feet high. -It also contains a large mass of 
masonry, in numerous smaller bridges and culverts, in addition to 
which, the contractor has undertaken to construct all the stations. 

‘‘ His arrangements for this great work were workman-Hke and com¬ 
prehensive. He largely availed himself of native agency, and entrusted 
the practical superintendence to several Europeans of acknowledged 
ahilitiea and expeiience, who received liberal appointments from him. 

He employed, notwithstanding the great demand for labour, 17,O0CJ 
brands, and by judicious provisions for their health and necessities, suc¬ 
ceeded in keeping the greater portion of them upon the works during 
the unfavourable part of the year. Heoxhibited consiJcrahlo judgment 
and foresight in the preparations which he made, and which enabled him 
to cope successfully with the unusual dllficulty of his contract. 

“ The progress of hia works was rapid, and he gave entire satisfaction ' 
io the Oompany, by his exertions and his care and liberality in the 
execution of the works which he had undertaken.. When this contract 
was completed, Jamsetjee Dorabjee had constructed ninety miles of 
railway, or the whole of the line upon the Concan, except tlie four ’ 
miles b.:tweenTaiinah and Persoek, which were made by Mesaiu Wythes 
aiid Jackson.”* 

Mr. Jamsetjoc Dorabjee’a sons do ordinary business, but his grandson 
Mr. Co^rfl3jeo Dadabhoy is a distinguished graduate of the Bombay 
Xlniversit}’’. 


IX.~SIR JAMSETJEE JEEJEEBHOY, Ba.rt. 

The Hoj^’ble Mr. Dosabhoy Fbamjee, c. s. i., in his valuable 
work, entiUod “TheParaeee; Their History, Manners, Customs, and 
Eeligicn,” v rote about the Into first Parsce Baronet, Sir Jamsetjee 

* From Mr. Doaiihh.y I .-iiTnjce’a work, cmitled “The EftidCCs : Iheir Hiatorvi 
Mannwa, OttHQJCS, ftau page -uawry, 
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JeejeeWioy of revered memory -while ho -was alive, in the following 


eulogistic terms :— 

‘‘ Who has not heartl of tliat very prince of muniBcence, the 
venerable Parsee Baronet, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Y?hose unbounded 
charity is not only unsurpassed, bub witlioat a parallel in ancient or 
modern times. Since 1822, whon his charitable acis began to be 
publicly noticed, scarcely a year has passed in which he has not 
displayed that spirit of liberality which has made his name so famous 
throughout the world, and brought upon him the blessings and regard 
of his people and unprecedeiited honours from his gracious Sovereign. 

The capital of Western India, and Surat, Nowsari, and other 
places in Guzerat, and Khandalla and Poona in the Deccan, bear 
testimony to bis liberality, philanthropy, and public spirit. Ho has at 
various times released the prisoners confined in jail for debt under the 
authority of the Small Cause Court 3 built causeways for the benefit of 
liie public and the promotion of tratlio between Bombay and Salsett; 
founded schools and colleges for the education of his countrymen; 
erected hospitals for the relief of the suffering poor; established bene¬ 
volent institutions for relieving the indigent and poor at Bombay, 
Surat, Nowsari, and other places; built spacious and comfortable 
dharumsallas for the convenience of travellers ; and erected works for 
the supply of water, and relieved pooplo from the scarcity of the most 
pi^ecious of all commodities. 

Sir Jamaetjee’s subscriptions to various charitable objects have 
always been handsome and extensive, while we cannot guess the extent 
of hh? private charity. To the poor, the needy, and the distressed, ho 
has always held out a helping hand. Nor are his charities confined to 
people of his own caste or race; he gives indiscriminately without 
reference to caste, colour, or creed. So widely had the fame of his 
munificence spread, that in 1842 he received the honour of Knightliood 
from the hands of our gracious and mo^b beloved Sovereijgn, Qu^en 
Victoria. The patent of Knighthood* wus, amidst great ostentation and 


The followiog account of Lhe armorial bcavings of Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy 
if taken from a newspaper of the day :— 

‘ Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy’a ‘ coat 9f arms* consists of a haad.80iae shield in, 
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demonstration, presented to Sir Jamsetjee, at tho Government 
House at Parel, by Sir George Anderson, then Governor of Bombay. 
On the 15Lh of December, 1843, Sir Jamsetjee received a further mark 
of Her Majesty’s appmbatipn of his generosity and public spirit in tho 
shape of a gold medal* set in diamonds. 

“ His grateful countrymen were not, however, behind hand in recog¬ 
nising and publicly testifying their respect for tho good qualities which 
distinguish this great man. In tho month of June, 1856, a public 
meeting, organised by the native population of Bombay, and cordially 
supported by the Europeans of the city, was held in the Town Hall 
of Bombay, under the presidency of the Right Hon’ble the Governor, 
Lord Elphinstono. The obj(-‘ct of the domonstration was to vote a 
statue to tho venerable Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, to bo set up in tho 
Town Hall, where the effigy of the first native of India will be placed, 
by the side of those of Elphinstone, Malcolm, and Forbes. 

Excellent speeches were delivered at tho meeting, two of which 
we are tempted to reprint, as tliey not only fully describe tho excellent 
qualities of Sir Jamsetjee, bub as they are the spontaneous expressions 
of two men high in authority in India, they will carry greater convic^ 
tion with them than the opinions which emanate from one who belongs^ 
to Sir Jamsetjee’s own country and race. 

** The eloquent and impressive speech of LoAl Elphinstone runs 
thus ‘When I was asked to preside over this meeting, I felt no 
ordinary satisfaction in accepting the invitation, Tho occasion was 
unusual, 1 believe I may say, in India, unprecedented. Every one 


tlic form of the shields used by tho Knights of St. John at the defence of Malta, 
beautifully emblazoned by scrolas of Rold. At tho lower part of tho shield 
i« a landscape sceno in India» intended to roprosent a port of the island of Bombay, 
with the ipiBuds of Salsctte and Klephanta in the distance. Tho sun is seen 
rising from behind Balsette to denote industry, and in diffusing its light aud beat 
displaying liberality. The upper part of the shield hn*; a white ground to denoto 
integrity and purity, on which are placed two bees representing industry and j)er- 
setcranec. The shield is surmounted by a creot cemsieting of a beautiful peacock, 
denoting wealth, grandeur, and Tnaguificcncc; and in ito mouth is placed 
an ear of paddy, denoting bencTiccnce. b-low the shield is a white pennant 
folded, on which is inscribed the words, ‘ Industry and Liberality,’ which is Sit 
Jauifictjco’s motto,’ 

♦ Tho medal bears, on its face, the image of the Queen, encircled with, 
dianiondfi. Tho reverse bears this inscription : ‘ Sir Jamsetjeo Jeejeebhoy, Bart, 
from tho British Qovernmeut, in honour of his munihcenca and his patriotism,' 
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must approv-e of the object so far, that every one must wish to do 
lionoiir to Sir Jauisetjee Jeejeeblioy. Those who take an interest in 
the improvement and progress of the natives of this country must, 
I think, view our proceedings to-day with jicculiar pleasure. It is a 
good sign when a community comes forward of its own accord to do 
homage to real worth; in honouring Sir Jarasetjeo Jeejeeblioy, the 
community honours itself. The mere fact of this meeting renders it 
Buperlluous that I should expatiate upon Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeeblioy’s 
claims to our respect and love. But I would point out that those do 
not rest solely upon the vast sums wlilch he has contributed to object a 
of public charity and convenience. The extent, indeed, of those con¬ 
tributions is almost incredible; to enumerate the various benefits which 
be has conferred not only upon this town, but upon the presidency at 
large, would be to trespass unduly upon your time. I may, however, 
be permitted to observe that bis public benefactions alone amount to a 
quarter of a million sterling—or exactly the sum which it will take to 
construct the great works which will supply this Island with water. 
In what age, and in what country, can we find another example of 
such princely mnniGconce ? Three of the largest cities in Great Britain, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, and Manchester—whose united population, however, 


is not double that of Bombay—have lately incurred, or are at this 
moment incurring an expense of upwards of two millions sterling upon 
water-works. I will suppose that the united wealth of these three 
cities exceeds that of Bombay in the proportion that the cost of their 
water-works bears to ours. I must admit that this is no criterion at 
all, and that it is very probable that I have much under rated their 
superiority of wealth--but which of these cities, I ask, can boast of a 
citizen who has devoted 250,000/. to purposes of public charity and 
benevolence ? 

‘ But I have just said it is not the amount only of Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy’s charities that commands my admiration. True libemliiy 
is shown iu the manner of distribution no loss than in the amount. 
1 will not go back to the dark ag«iS, and cite the times when Christian 
inonasteries and Bhuddhist wicliarns wore endowed by men, who sought 
to gain the favour of lloavcn by renouncing their pofisessioua and 
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performing what they considered an act of charity, and which was certainly^ 
one of abnegation. I may, however, refer to-those who founded our 
great collegiate institutions, and to the monarchs who built the Hotel des 
Invalides at Pans,, and Greenwich and Chelsia Hospitals near London. 
The former afforded education only to those who participated in the 
founder’s faith. The latter were for the worn out soldiers and sailors of 
the kings who established them. Far be it from me to undervalue these 
noble foundations—but I cannot help remarking that Sir Jamsetjee’e 
benefactions, with the sole exception, I believe of the Parsee bene¬ 
volent institution, are made to the entire community, not for Parsees 
only, but for Hindoos, Jews, Christians, and. Mahomedans. 

‘ It is this Catholic character of Sir Jamsetjee’s benevolence—hia 
sympathy for the poor and suffering of all castes and creeds—that haa 
won for him the universal respect and esteem of all classes of the com¬ 
munity, and it is to this feeling that wc owe the gathering which tho 
Sheriff’s requisition has collected to-day in this hall. The manner in 
which Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy acquired his great wealth was hardly 
loss honourable to himself and beneficial to the community than the 
modein which ho di.spcnses it. By strict integrity, by industry and 
punctuality in all bis commercial transactions, he has contributed to 
raise the character of the Bombay mercliant in the most distant 
markets. His whole life is a practical illustration of the truth of the 
homely proverb— -that ‘ honesty is the best policy,’ and in this respect 
and in others ho will leave behind him an example which I trust will 
long continue to be held up for imitation among us. But I have said 
enough, though certainly very for less than I might have said, upon 
6ir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy’a claims upon our admiration and gratitude. 

‘ 1 must not Bit down without offering a few remarks upon tlio mode 
in which it is proposed that we should testify these sentiments. I hear 
that some object to a statue : it would be more consistent, tliey say, with 
the character of the man whom wo seek to honour to niako our tributp 
assume the shape of a work of charity than a work of art. I am 
unable to concur in this view. In the first place, i would remark that 
Sir Jamsetjee has anticipated us in every work of charity with which 
wo might seek to connect his name. Wo hitve already hosj->cai-, 
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dEurumsallas, educational institutions, tanks-, causeways, and I know 
not how many other things, intended for the relief and instructiori and 
eonvenience of the people, called after him. Besides I think we may 
well wish to perpetuate among the worthies who have a place in this- 
hall, or our public streets, the likeness of a man who- has conferred such 
great benefits upon the- community, and who will leave behind him so 
bright an example- of all the qualities which dignify the acq^uisition of 
wealtli, and render its possession a blessing. 

‘ Most civilized nations, both in ancient and modern times, have 
adopted this mode of honouring distinguislied public virtues and services. 
At Athens, we read that the porticos were crowded with statues, 
and at Rome the number in- the forum became so-great that the censor, 
P. Cornelius ScifHO and M. Papiliuc?, removed all those which liad not been 
erected with the sanction of the senate and tlie people. It is not likely 
that such an accumulation will take place anywhere in raodeini times— 
least of all is it likely in India • but if it were possible, I would venture 
to predict that no future censor would be found to dhect the removal of 
the statue of Sir Jamsetjee Jeejcebhoy from the spot where it is to be 
placed, and that it will remain to distant generations a monument of 
the civic virtues of the man, and of the gratitude of the communifc}'/ 

“ In an equally eloquent speech, H. L. Anderson, Esq., Secretary 
to Government, thus testified to the good qualities of Sir Jamsetjee : — 
* I feel that some apology is due from mo for presenting myself to the- 
meeting at so early a period of our proceedings. I may be permitted 
thus briefly to explain that, in undertaking to move this resolution, 
I have yielded to the opinion expressed to me, by several native gentle¬ 
men, that my near relationship to one of his oldest friends would render 
my performance of this duty acoe]^>tabie to Sir Jameetjee Jetje^hhoy. 
It has been also indirectly intimated to me that a sitpilar feeling 
was entertained by Sir Jamsetjee^s sons. Under these circumstances,tiud 
having very much at heart the object for which this meeting W(\s con¬ 
vened, I have felt that I ought not to shrink from the work which has 
been thus assigned to me. In this hall we have frcquoiibly met to 
render our tribute of admiration to the heroes and statesmen who have 
illustrated the policy and the arms of our coiumou country. This day 
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wo acq^ult ourselves of a duty dear to us all, of expressing our gratitude 
to one who, having acquired vast wcaltli by a long career of honourable 
industry, lias distributed that wealth with unparalleled benevolence. 
Ihe days are past when good deeds done in India remain unknown \ this 
country is daily occupying a larger space in the minds of thoughtful 
men, and there is not a region on the civilized globe, from China to the 
far Republic of the West, which has not heard of the benevolent 
Knight of India. This island owes much to the public spirit of our 
native fellow citizens, it has enabled Bombay to maintain no unequal 
contest in tho honourable emulation which progress must ever call forth 
between the three presidencies. I believe that gentlemen who have 
devoted their best energies to the interests of Calcutta and Madras 
have said, ‘ What could we not do if our natives were like the natives 
of Bombay.* 

‘ Pre-eminent among those who have thus contributed to the pros¬ 
perity of this presidency, is Sir Jamsetjeo Jeejeebhoy, I fear that I 
should exhaust tho patience of the meeting if I were to recount all the 
great public works wliich have been constructed by his munificence. I 
shall therefore only rapidly glance at some of the most prominent; 
but it ought not to be forgotten that, in addition to the great works 
which will endear his name to remote generations, his private—his 
almost secret—charities have divided tho weekly bread to thousands of 
his fellow-creatures. The characteristic of his munificence has been 
enlightened usefulness. 

‘ His wealth has been achieved by sagacity, industry, and the purest 
good faith \ it has not been lavished with mere ostentatious and ill- 
considered profusion. In the long list of* his public benefactions, there 
is not one which does not exhibit a wise discrimination, and amply 
deserve tho title of a good work. Some have naturally been devoted 
to the relief and tho improvement of the members of that ancient faith 
in which ho was liiinaclf born and nurtured, but the greater portion 
Lave solely contemplated the common good of all. If a stranger land¬ 
ing on these shores were to inquire what were the works by which tho 
tarseo Knight, of whom he had heard so much, had acquired his 
renown, wo should but have to toll him ‘ to look around,* He would 
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see liospittal^besides the tender offices they-have extended to 
tho nflllcteJ, have, in conjunction with the Grant College, conferred on 
India tho iiRStimable benefit of a skilled body of native medical prac¬ 
titioners. He would SCO tanks, by which, to adopt the expression of 
Edmund Burke, the industry of man carefully husbands the precious 
gift of God. He would see, and not only here, but also at Nowsari in 
the north, and Khandallah in tho south, dhurumsallas— the homes 
of charity, in which the houseless and the wandering find refuge and 
relief. Ho would see the noble causeway which unites the Islands of 
Bombay and Salsettc. He would see the water-works at Poona, the 
bridges at Earla Parla and Bsrtlia. He would see roads, wells, acque- 
ducts, and reservoirs.* 

‘ But these works, great as t\vey are, are very far from representing 
all the good deeds of Sir Jamsetjeo Jeejceblioy. He has founded and 
endowed an institution for the education and maintenance of the children 
of poor Parsees, at an expense of tearly 50,000Z. Many of those 
whom I now address must have been present, as I wa.s, when he gave 
in one gift to the sacred cause of education the sum of 30,000^. j and 
they will not easily forget the sensation creatd by that announcement 
made with so much calmness and simplicity. Bat besides founding the 
schools which bear his name, and besides contributing most liberally to 
Various other educational institutions, he has prop')sod to give a new 
impetus to tho native mind, to develope, if possible, another vein of 
talent by the formation of a school of design. To this £reat purposa 
he has devoted a sum of 10,000^. But it would be to gild vefinod gold 
to dwell on the abundant evidences of the public spirit of this excellent 
citizen. 


‘ It will be sufficient for me to repeat what has been said by the 
noble lord in the chair, that ho has expended, for the solid ,aud end 'ring 
benefit of Bombay, no less a sum than a quarter of a million fiterlirg. 
But in addressing a meeting at which many of my own countrymen are 
present, I must not foil to allude to the facts that, when the bones of 
thousands of heroic meu—Europeans and Sepoys—were whitening in 
the snows of Cabool, when famine decimated tho Highlands of Sootlf^nd, 
when a mysterious dispensation of Providence deprived our poor 
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Inshtnen of their daily food, when the widows and the orphans of the 
brave men who died for the right at Alma and Inkermarjn, stretched 
forth their hands for aid, none evinced a more generous sympathy, none 
showed more alacrity in giving bread to the hungry, and binding up 
the wounds of the broken-hearted, than he whom this day wa honour 
ourselves in honouring, if, gentlemen, such deeds as these go withonb 
recognition in his own generation, the shame will be ours. The blood- 
less triumphs ef commerce have been illustrated by the ennobled names 
of Ashburton and Overstone. In the glorious temple which adorns 
the capital of the British Empire, in which lie the bones of the iron 
victor of a hundred fields, and the mntilofed form of him,— 


* The saviour of -the 8i?v-er coasted idc, 

The shaker of the ^^altic and the Nile;' 

—in that temple near tl>e marble which gives to posterity the form of 
Samuel Johnson, stands the staiue of the illustrious philanthropist, 
John Howard. Nor could learning and valour demand a worthier 
associate. Let us then, in the same spirit, give a great example to all 

India; let us show how a, good man can be appreciated; and in this 
island, in which due rererence has been rendered to the genius of 
Wellesley and Elphinsbne, to the virtues of Cornwallis and the gallant 
spitit of Maloolm, let ns enable the humblest of his countrymen, in 
distant times, to gaze on the lineaments of their great benefactor. 
Such tributes are usually reserved for the illustrious deed. But in 
so mixed a population as that of Bombay, it is very meet that our 
venerable fifend should knew that all creeds and races. Parsecs, Hindus, 
Mussulmans, Jews, and Christians, have accorded to him their grati¬ 
tude. That he should bo assured by the concurrent voices of all, ho 
has not laboured in vain, that he should see his good deeds, in the 
language of our great poet — 

• Formed in the applause 

Wliere they are intcudodj and which like an arch reverberatea 
The voice again, or like a gate of steel. 

Fronting the sun, receives and renders back 
Hie figure and his heat.’ 

‘ He is now full of years. The evening of his days is brilliant with 
the lustre which anticipates the praises of posterity. Long may he 
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husband out life’s taper at the close, happy in his most estimable family 
—happy in the applause and affection cf his fellow-citizens—happiest in 
the memory of his honourable and useful life,’ 

‘‘ Her Majesty has lately, we are glad to say, further honoured 
Sir Jamsetjee by conferring a baronetcy upon him. 

# ♦ 


We-cannot conclude oirr short notice-of this great man without 
appending a list of his benefactions so far as we have been able to 
ascertain them — 


Rupees, 

Sum paid for the reliel ol poor debtors in 1&22, 1826, and 13^12 ... 3,010 

Endowment for the performance in Bombay and Guzerat, of 

various Parsoe rites and Ceremonies ... ... ... ... 1,80,000 


Cost of a building and adjoming ground for the celebration oi 
Public Festivals among the Parsees 
Oontribution in money, grain, and clothes for the benefit of the 
sufierers by the great fire at Surat and Syed Poora 
Sums remitted for the relief of poor Parsees at and near Surat, 

from 1840 to 1847 . .... 

Subscriptions to the Panjrapol in Bombay a.'. • 

fj at Patton ... ... ... . 

Endowment for the relief of poor Hindoos in Queerat, in memory 

of a Hindoo friend.. ... ... 

Parsee cemeteries in varions places ... . 

Sums given in aid of distressed members of native families 
Building and repairs of various Parsee places of worship ... 

Ooat of sundry wells and reaervoira in Bombay and other place* 

in the Presidency ... ..... 

Fund for the benefit of the poor blind at Nowsareo ... ... 

Subscriptions to the Parsoe punebnyet for charitable works.#. 

Parsee Church at Poona ... ... . .. 

Bharamsalla at Khandalla 

„ at Nowsareo . .. .. 

Fund for the funeral expenses of poor Parsees at Gundevee near 

Nowsaree . .. 

Redemption of the body-tax levied by the Gaikwad Government 
on the Parsecs at Nowsaree. 


70,000 


30,800 

39,000 

71,600 

3,000 

30,000 

29,600 

44,000 

16,700 

16,000 

6,000 

16,000 

46,000 

20,000 

20,000 

6,000 

17,000 


Chrritfd over JXe, ... 6,69,740 
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Brought forward Bs. 

Endowment for poor Parsecs at Nowsareo . 

» » M at Surat 

Buildings at Nowsaree for Parsec religious observances 
Buildings connected with the ccmetry at the same place 
Contribution towards the construction of the J. J. hospital 
The Obstetric Institution in connection with the J. J. hospital 

Mahim Causeway.. 

Mahtm Road .. 

Bridge at Aria Parla . 

Tank at Bandora . 

Bharamsalla, Bellasis Road, Bombay 
tVater-works at Poona ... 

Bridge at Bartha near Surat 
Tank on the Byculla Road 
Endowment to the Parsee Benevolent Institution for the education 
and maintenance of the children of poor P^sees at Bombay 

School of design in Bombay . 

A i^end Avasta School for Parsees 

Book and prize fund Grant Medical College. 

Subscription to the Parsee punchayet for charitable works ... 
Contribution to the fund for the benefit of European pensioners 

and their widows . 

Subscription to the Elphinstone Professorships *** 

M Byculla Schools ... . 

„ District Benevolent Society, Bombay . | 

t) Sailors Home, Bombay ,,, 

I, Shivry School of Industry (founded by Dr. Buist) 

}) Free School, Calcutta .. 

'j, Fund for the relief of the Scotch and Irish 
Naval School at Devonport ... 

n Wellington Testimonial ... . 

,) Patriotic Fund 

Relief Fund... 

Havelock Teitimonial .. 


Sl 

6,59,740 

62,500 

1,25,000 

8,400 

8,600 

1,60,500 

30,000 

1,65,000 

22,000 

4,000 

6,600 

1,60,000 

1,80,270 

7,300 

23,000 

4,40,000 
1,00,000 
3,000 
15,000 ; 
16,000 

6,000 

11,600 

1,000 

6,000 

2,000 

1,600 

2,000 

10,000 

1,000 

7,000 

6,000 

2,000 

1,000 


Total Edpbjiis.,. 2,219,810 
Total Sterling.. .£ 221,981 
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""TVfr. Dosablioy Frainje©, also remarked, in the concluding part 
of Chapter V. of his work mentioned above, that “ It is solely owing 
to the benevolence of the wealthy Parsees th-: not a single Parsee 
beggar is to be seen, a fact highly creditable to the race. The committee 
of the Bombay District Benevolent Society* thus publicly acknow¬ 
ledged the fact in one of their reports,”—‘ The public at large owe a debt 
of gratitude to the Parsees of Bombay, for not one beggar of that 
caste has ever applied to this society for relief, nor is a Parsee pauper 
ever to be seen in our streets/ 

Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, the first Baronet, had three sons. The 
first son, Mr. Cursetjee Jamsetjee succeeded to the Baronetcy i\\ 1859. 
He died in 1877, and was succeeded by his son, Mr. Manachjee, who is 
now the third Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy. Mr. Sorabjee Jamsetjee, one 
of the sons of the first Baronet, is still alive. 


X.-THE HON’BLE MANGHAL DASS NATHUBHOY, c. s.i. 

The Hon’ble Manghal Dasb Nathubhoy, c. s, i., is one of the 
respectable Justices of the Peace, Bombay, He is also a Member of 
the Bombay Legislative Council. Ho offered a handsome sura of 
Rs. 20,000 to Government towards the endowment of a Travelling 
Fellowship for Hindu graduates of the^. Bombay University. He is a 
leading representative of the Native community of Bombay, and has 
been invested with the Insignia of a Companion of the Most Exalted 
Order of the Rtar of India in recognition of his valuable services and 
works of public utility and enlightened liberality. 


XL-THE nON’BLE MORABJEE GOCULDASS, c. i. b. 

This noble is one of the principal millionaires of Western India. 
He is a Bhattia by caste, and his native place is Porebunder in Guzenit. 
He was born in November 1834, and lost his father while still young. 

♦ This institution is supported by Government, its Officers, and the Kuropean 
and Native geutlomcni 
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rspenfc his youth in pilgrimage, and began to trade when only thirteen 
years old, doing business particularly ia wholesale-piece goods. Coming' 
nfc this time largely in contact with English merchants, he felt a liking 
for English, which ho learnt in the few intervals of leisure he could get. 
When twenty-seven years old he became a guaranteed Broker (called in- 
Calcutta, Banian) to a European Firm in Bombay. In 1868, he wa^ 
appointed Justice of the Peace for the Town and Island of Bombay.. 
At this time public attention in Western India was being directed to* 
the establishment of mill-industry. Mr. hlorarjee was one of those- 
who saw that the industry could bo made prodtable both to the country 
and to him who would engage himself in it as an enterprise. He 
founded a mill m Bombay,which is now callecl, ‘‘The Morarjeo Gocnldnss 
Spinning and Weaving Co.,*" employing from 1,100 to 1,200-labourers* 
©very day. He also founded another mill in Sholapur, called ** The 
Sliolapur Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited."" It was at the former 
mill that the system of imparting instruction for a few hours every day 
to young labourers Nvas first introduced. In 1868, Mr. Morarjee began 
his travels, and, in 1870, he visited the whole of Northern India, going 
as far as Ca^^hmere and Slirinugur to the north and as far as Calcutta 
to the east. He also visited all the well-known parts of Southern India. 
In 1873, he was appointed by Government o«ie of the commissioners to 
enquire into and report upon the necessity of introducing factory laws 
into India. During the famine which visited Bombay in 1876-77, 
Mr. Morarjee was Secretary of the Deccan Famine Fund Committee, His 


services in this conneetion were recognized by Government who conferred 
on him the title of c. i. e. in January, 1878. He has been appolubod a 
non-ofiicial Member of the Legislative Council of Bombay since the 30th 
August 1878, and in January 1879, he was elected a Fellow of the 
University of Bombay. He has also been a Member of the Municipal 
Coiporation, elected once by the Government and for a second time by 
the Justices of the Peace. Mr. Morarjee supports a girPs achool in 
Bombay, called formerly tbe Miss Mary Carpenter's Girl’s School and a 
Dhavamshala in Poona, builb in 1869, which accommodates daily from 400 
to travollciB. In November 1873, at Mr. Morarjee’s request His 
IligliueH.H Mohbut Khan.jco, k.. .s.r., the Nawab of Jimagurh, abolished 
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the Mcovhan poll tax of G and 8 pica per head, levied upon iiavollers" 
wldlo outnring Vcra.wal iiiicl {Soiiinatli rcapcctivdy, Xliis ttix was a 

source of vexation to many. 


XII.—THE IION^BLE SORABJI SUAPURJEE BENGALI. 

The Ilon’blc Sorabji Shapiirjeo Bengali is a respectable Member 
of the Bombay Legislative Council. As a great l>atron of cJucatiou, 
he olTcred Rs. 3,000 to Government for the purpose of endowing au 
annual prize, named “The Kursandas Mulji Prize*’ worth Rs. 100 to bo 
presented to any graduate or undergraduate of the Bombay University 
who should write the best essay in English on a subject aoloctod by the 
Syndicate. Uc also takes part almost in all public movements. 


XIII.—THE UON’BLE SHET PRAMJEE NUSSERWANJEE 

PATEL. 

The Hon’dle Shot Framjeo Nusserwanjee Patel is one of tho 
respectable Parsec Shots, who have attained their high position by com- 
tncrcial enterprise and remarkable industry. He was born on tho 26th 
June, J801, in tho island of Bombay. He is descended from a good 
family, and his ancestors wore men of position who took . part in the 
discussions of tho local Panchayots. Ho began his life .as a merchant, 
and after many years of hard work amassed a considerable fortune. Ha 
was a partner in two different Grras at different times. He retired from 
business in 1858, and gave in charge of his eons tho^busincas of tho 
firm (Framji Sauds & Co.,) which still bears his name. Thronglmufc 
his biisincss-lifo his character was marked in a very largo degree by all 
the qualities that can make a succosaful morchaiit. Ills .advico w.as 
very often sought by many in times of xlilRculty and commorci.il crisis. 
During his business career he was not able to devote suLhoiont time to 
public qucptions, but after his retirement he took a warm interest iu 
every movement that was set on foot for the public good. With 
other leaders of the Parsee community be introduced many social and 
04 
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moral reforms iu the country. The cause of female cducatlou found 
a strong supporter in him. He was one of the founders of the Parsee 
Girls Schools, and his services done to the cause of female education 
were highly spoken of in a report to the Government by Sir Alexander 
Grant. The Hon’ble Dosabhoy Framjee, c.s.i., said in his work, entitled 
“The Parsees; Their History, Manners, Customs, and Religion,’’ 
that “ Framjee Nusserwanjee, Esq., is well known both to the Native and 
European community of Bombay for his great liberality; there is 
scarcely any charitable object which does not receive some assistance 
from his purse. He was one of the four Parsee gentlemen, who mainly 
contributed towards the establishment of the Parsee Girl’s Schools, and 
he is at this day one of its warmest supporters. He has of late evinced 
such au interest in the education and general enlightenment of his 
countrymen that any measure tending to farther this object receives 
his best sympathies, and his purse ia ever ready to minister to the 
wants of institutions which have for their object the promotion of the 
welfare and-advancement of the people.” 

For the benefit of the Parsco lads he also opened a school in the 
town known as ‘^ Framjee Nusserwanjee Anglo-Vernacular School.” 
This all was done at a time when there was a great need for such useful 
institutions. He is always ready to assist all charitable and useful 
undertakings. Hie subscriptions to various objects of charity have 
been handsome and eitonsiv©. He built Dharmusalas, oointruotod 
roads, and excavated tanks and wells for the good of the public. He 
advanced the cause of Guzrati literature by liberal assistance, in recog¬ 
nition of wliich, many valuable books have been dedicated to him by 
several learned Pandits, Actuated by religious zeal he contributed 
very large sums to relievo the sufferings of the poor Zorastrians in 
Persia. Committees were formed under his management to make 
suitable arrangements for the boarding and lodging of these famine- 
stricken co-rcligionists. In procuring suitable and requisite laws foe the 
Zorastrian community he took a very prominent part. He had also th© 
honour of a seat iu the oommission along with two judges of the High 
Court appointed by the Government to consider the advisibility of making 
some special laws for the Parsees, After a long time, through hi© 
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untiring zeal and influence, the Parsecs got a code of special laws for 
themselves. He was the President of the Parsee Law Association 
Committee,* with ^lessrs. Sorabji Sapoorjee Bengali and Namr^jee 
Turdoorjee, as Honorary Secretaries. 


He was appointed by Government a ^^ember of several CbmmltteeSii 
and had tlie honour of receiving letters of thanks for his disinterested 

O 

and praiseworthy labours. In recognition of his valuable services, he 
was appointed to a seat in the Legislative Council of Bombay, which 
honourable post he discharged with credit under the Government of 
Sir Bartle Frcre. The usefulness of his active life was for a time in¬ 
terrupted by serious and protracted illness, but by the grace of God he 
was spared to continue his career as a useful citizen. He is now full 
of years and has ceased to take that active part which he once used to 
do. He never bestowed his charities in public, and whatever bo did lie 
did in an unassuming manner. His gifts to his own countrymen are 
many and the most important of them is a Fire Temple built for their 
use at a great cost. The suras given by him at difl’ereut times for 
charitable purposes amount to some Inkhs of rupees. His character in 
the private relations of life is simply blameless. He is up to this day 
respected by his community for the valuable services rendered to them, 
by him. 

He held the Honorary posts as F^)lowof the P^ombay Bmnch of lllo 
Boyal Asiatic Society, Justice of tlie Peace for the Town and Island of 
Bombay, Cliairman of the Association for ameliorating tho condition 
and alleviating the distress of the /iOra»;trian inhabitants in Persia, 
Vice-President Bombay Association, Vice-President Bombay Branch of 
the East India Association, Member of the Sir Jamsetjec Jot jeebhoy’s 
School of Art and Endustry Committee, Fellow of tho Bombay 
University, Patron of the Fort Heading Room and Library, Member 
ot the Managing Committee of the Sir Jamaetjee Jccjceblioy^s Parsee 
Benevolent Institution, Trustee of the Panchayat, and Member and 
Cbairnum of -several other charitable, social, and public institutions*. 
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I—ATIDASTR DHUNJEESHAW BAHADUR. 

Tue late xArclasir Dhunjeesliaw Bahadur of Surat, and his ances¬ 
tors, have done immense service to the Government. Mr. H. G. Briggs, 
a name not unfamiliar in literary circles in Bombay, in his work 
entitled ' Cities of Gujarashtra^ gives a brief but acciu’ate summary 
of Ardasir’s distinguished services. So well has Mr. Briggs treated 
the subject, that we shall be excused for quoting his remarks. Ho 
fiays — 

‘ Among the natives of Western India he (Ardasir) stands alone 
for his abilities, his energy, and his unwearied zeal for the Government 
ho served, the country which gave him birth and his countrymen 
refuge in exile. To form any idea of the state of Surat at this time, ' 
and to appreciate the exertions of Ardasir, it must be borne in mind 
that both the city and the river were plagued with robbers and pirates 
equally daring and adroit. The indolent avariciousnoss of the citizen ' 
was exposed to the rapacity of his needy neighbour, at whose means 
the villanoua Koli of Gujarat could be introduced into his dwelling ; 
and the nature of such felonies was frequently rendered more atrocious 
by the commission of murder : but the stealthiness and security with 
which such feats were performed wholly defeated the aim aud the ends 
of justice. 

‘ Nor was tho system of piracy any half-handed measure ; tho 
Gifts of the Oceo^n (the happy sobriquet) were shared from Cambay 
north, as far southward as Daman—by a leagued fraternity, whose 
emissaries were too frequently tho servants or friends of the enUirpris- 
iug merchant, It was nothing unusual to learn of singular storms and 
stranger shipwrecks ; yet Swali Nest or Thari Hole had received many 
hundred bales of cotton or richer spoil both unsoiled by tlio sea and 
unknown to any voyage but that of the river. The gains were equally 
distributed ; which permitted the existence of the band such a scries of 
years. But, oven this nefarious, audacious, and extensive plot, ptrishod 
under proper vigilance aud due dirfcriminaiiou. 
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* Mr. Anderson, lately Governor of Bombay, a man of severe ^ 
thought and determined principles of action -when Session Judge of 
Surat, had bestowed some attention on this subject, but was at fault 
as to the means of extirpating these evils, and he bent his eye upon a 
young and adventurous instrument for accomplishing the required pur¬ 
pose : his penetration of character found In Ardasir the willing engine. 
From this period is to be dated the extraordinary exertions of Ardasir 
for Surat \ instantly diverting his notice to the amount and nature 
of the existing sore, ho probed their extent, and then resorted to 
remedial steps. 

* The employment of his energies for tho state did not terminate 
in tho suppression of the grievances noticed: they were followed, by 
remodelling the police of the city—tho introduction of an estaidishincnt 
of dondias, or watchmen—an improved gaol discipline, quite as well as 
the foundation of a paper manufactory to engage the time of tho pri¬ 
soners in salutary pursuits, and the improvement of the roads. Amid 
those trying labours ho devoted a largo portion of his time in rendering 
considerable assistance to Mr. Borrodaile, of tho Civil Service, in a 
valuable work prepared for the Government, which that gentleman had 
the candour to .admit without Ardasir’s services tho undertaking must 
have failed. 


' The intricate, the substantial, the important services of Ardasir 
imUiced the Goviirnment in November, 1825, to bestow upon him a 
Khilat, or honorary garb, in that manner most gratifying to the pride 
of the recipient. The ceremony was performed in open durbar by 
the agent for the honourablo the Governor, and the opportunity availed 
of to pre sent Ardasir with 5,000 rupees. On this occasion a petition, 
signed by 800. of the priuciiial native residents of Surat, was delivered 

to the agent, expressive of the pleasure experienced in this prominent 

notice of the efforts of their fellow-citixen for the general ^curity and 
wciil of the community. 

‘ Upon tho 25ad of December, 1829, and during his stay at Buint, 
Sir John Malcolm, the then Governor of Bombay, by wav of partieu- 
larly marking tho meritorious laboura of Ardasir, at a eiiocial durbar 
held, to which wore summoned all the principal pereoiiagos in and aboiit 
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i, invested liim with a Khilat, and conferred the title of Bahadur^ — 
in themselves no ordinary honours, hut wliicli in this instance were 


accompanied by the presentation of a horse with rich trappings, and a 
jaghir of the annual rental* of 3,000 Rupees, promising Ardasir, at the 
same time, to send him a gold^ medal. Upwards of 20,000 natives had 
assembled to witness the ceremony, and to signify their thanks to the 
Governor for the honours paid Ardasir. General PIcssman was ordered 
to afford a strong military force to give importance to the occasion, 
and a company of infantry escorted Ardasir, with a military biind, 
to liis residence. 


* In 1830, the Judicial Commissioner, Mr. James Sutherland, 
having received Si>ecial instructions from the Government of Bombay, 
held a durbar on tho 14th of December to carry into effect tlie 
intentions of the honourable tho Governor in presenting Ardasir with 
the promised medal. In tho presence of a large concourse, composed 
of European and Native gentlemen, after a long, eloquent, and appro¬ 
priate speech in ELindoostani, detailing the several valuable and useful 
services rendered by Ardasir to the state and the community of Surat, 
and ably expatiating upon tlie higli sense entertained by Government 
of this public servant, Mr. Sutherland delivered to Ardasir the gift of 
the Bombay Cabinet. It is a plain round slab of gold, bearing the 
following inscription on one side, « This medal is presented to Arda.sir 
Duujeeshnh Bahadur, Kotwal of Surat, in token of the high sense 
entertained by tlie Bombay Govemraent of the diligence and fidelity 
with which he has performed his public duties both as an ofheer of 
police and in other capacities, let January, 1830.^’ The obverse 
bears a translation in Gujarati, 

‘ Years have since fled, and ^Vrdaslr’s unremitting ability, his 
unwearied zeal—remain unaltered ; his assistance in the general 
affairs of the country, have continued to prove the theme of all his 
euperiors. TIis counsel has been frequently sought, his opinion never 
disregarded and his merits were found of no ordinary calibre in the 
diplomatic arrangements required in the affairs of native states, parti¬ 
cularly those of the Nawabs of Surat and Sucldn and the Rana of 
Dharanipur. In the WA matter v/herr the pecuniary emburraf.;> 
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tkof the.priuce had been so promptly and satisfactorily arranged 
while Ardasir was native agent to the Governor, the Hindoo chieftain, 
in grateful recolleotioii of the Zoroastrkin’s intervention, summarily 
thrust upon him a village affording a yearly revenue of two thousand 
rupees, whioh x\rJasiv, v/ith his usual spirit, declined to accept; a 
i’efereuce was subsequently submitted by the Rana to the Bombay 
Government on the subject, and the expected negative reply ensued’* 
Ardusir Dhuujecshaw Bahadur has left a son. 


II.->SYAD IlOSSAN-AL^EDRUS, c.s.t. 

The Syads are the descendants of the children of the daughter of 
the Prophet Mahommad, the apostle of God. The title of Syadat or 
Byadship was first conferred upon the Prophet ^lahommad by God 
through his angel Gabriel, and the ^losulmans who are not descended 
from the Prophet’s daughters, cannot enjoy the rank and title of Syad, 
meaning a chief of a community. 

Syad Abubaker Sakran, first kept the name of his son Syad 
Abdulla, as Syad Abdulla Saheb Edrus, the great grandfather of Syad 
Hossau-Al-Edims, u.s.i,, the subject of our sketch. The descendants of 
Syad Abdulla Saheb Edrus have since conlinucJ to uso the title ‘‘EJrus,’* 
an Arabic word meaning a leader of all the people, &c. They are 
highly honoured by the Arabs who fall prostrate before them, kiss their 
hands and feet, and obey their flag or standard if raised during the 
time of a war either going on between themselves or against their 
enemies. 

The ancestors of Syad Ho8san-Al-Edrus,c.8.i., migi’ated from Mecca 
in Arabia, and settled at Gujerat in the Ilijii year 958, when it wag 
governed by Huhshis, who exercised great oppression upon the ryots, 
but they were sogn driven out of tho place by the Emperor of Delhi. 
The Syad’s ancestors, however, were highly respected by the Emperor 

* From Mr. Dosabboy Framjee’a Tork, entitled “ The Parsees : their Hiatory. 
Wauners, CuBtoms, and Keligiou,” page 15G-1C8, 
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’ and hia sncccssora, who at all times complied with their 
requests ami heard their petitions with great attention. 

Syad Mahommad Saheb Edrus, son of Syad Abdulla Saheb Edrus, 
and grandfather of Syad IIossan-Al-Edrus, o.s.i., first settled at Surat, 
which was at that time not in a flourishing condition nor was it a 
populous place. There were only a few fishermeii^s huts situated on 
the banks of the River Taptee, but this place gradually became prosperous 
and thickly populated by different classes of men. 

When Surat began to prosper, the Portuguese commenced to 
plunder and take away the property and goods belonging to the people, 
and the cruelties practised by them became so great and intolerable 
that Syad Mahommad Saheb Edrus was compelled to apply to tlio 
Emperor of Delhi for redress. The Emperor though at this tirao 
received no revenue whatever from Surat, yet in consideration of tho 
position and greatness of the applicant he erected a wall, stationed a few 
Sepoys, and established his own rule over the place. Several jagliirs 
were bestowed upon Syad Mahommad Edrus by the Emperor Alumgbir 
in recognition of his good and valuable services, and was called by the 
people Saheb, i. e., ruler of the place. 

When the English established a factory at Surat in a. d. 171G, 
the Syads represented to the Emperor, that as the Nawab of Surat was 
exercising much tyranny upon the ryats, so it would ho better if tho 
Fort of Surat were transferred from his control to that of Mr. Spencer, 
a very respectable servant of the Hon’ble East India Company. Their 
application was hoard by the Emperor and the Fort of Surat was trans¬ 
ferred to the Hon’ble East India Company by the Imperial Government. 

Syad Mahommad Saheb Edrus rendered most important and essen¬ 
tial services to tho Governor Mr. Duncan, when he came to assume 
tlie Government of Surat by quelling the disturbances that were created 
by the deposed Nawab and his creatures. He also assisted the English 
at tho time of tho Jamma Bandi Settlement by collecting all the people 
and inducing them to accept the rates proposed by the Company. It 
proved so very beneficial to tho interests of tho Government that there 
was an inci case of revenue to the extent of Rs. 2,000 per year collected 
from the Pargannas of Chikli, Surban, Waloro, Ajatpore, and Bidharee. 
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Saheb Edrus used hie- best endeavoui’s to induce the (Jaikwar to pay 
an annual salami or tribute to the English and ta allow them to establish 
their factory in Baroda. He also took an active part in putting a stop 
to all other sorts of disturbances and confusion' that took place at 
different times among the ryats of Surat, and for these eminent servi*' 
ces the Governor always regarded him ^ a great and powerful ally 
having the fidlesb confidence in his integrity and loyalty towards the 
•British Crown. He was always honoured like the independent chiefs 
and the Governor used to pay him visits now and then and in cases 
of his paying return visits he was not only received warmly but in a 
most pleasant manner. The Governor voluntarily granted a sannad for 
Its. 500 a year for the provision of his son, Syad Sheriff Shaik Edrus 
while he was an infant, and allowed a guard of honour consisting of six; 
Sepoys to be in attendance at his house, their cost being originally paid 
by the Government. 

Syad Mahommad Saheb- Edrus died at Surat where liis house, his 
tomb, and superstructure arc still in existence. He left his estates to 
his son, Syad Sheriff Shaik Edrus, who liko his father was also very 
respectable and poweiful. Ho assisted the English in suppressing a 
serious disturbance that took place in the year 1844, in consequence of 
the Government having enhauced the tax on Salt and the Collector 
and Magistrate Sir K. Arbuthuot, Baronet, submitted a report to 
Government bearing testimony to the valuable services rendered by 
him on that tiding occasion. Syad Sheriff Shaik Edrus was not also 
slow in putting a stcq> to a very serious disturbance that took place in 
the year 1851, in the month of Molharam^ in consequence of a Parsee 
having printed and publislied at Bombay a comic portrait of the 
Prophet Mahommad, which was indeed quite against the religion 
of the Mosulmans. For this valuable service Mr. John Marshal Davies, 
the then Collector and Magistrate of Surat, favourably reported of him 
and a letter of thanks was sent to him by the Government. 

He was succeeded by his son, Syad Ho8san-Al-Edriifi,c.B.L, who,a3 a 
worthy son of his worthy father, is always ready to render hie assistance 
to Government in all matters regarding public calamity and tUstve:;!?, 
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voluntarily assisted tlie British Government during the mutiny 
o^T 1857, even afc the risk of his own life and property and was ready to 
join the English troops at a moment’s notice to fight against Tapia 
Topi when a rumour got abroad that he was coming with a large force 
to capture Surat. In the recent license tax riot, in Surat, ho also 
assisted the Acting Collector Mr. Ollivant, towards its suppression, and 
received a letter of thanks from Government. The Collector and 
Magistrate of Surat, the Commissioner of Police, and the Hon’ble 


Mr. Ellis having submitted reports to Government bearing testimony to 
his distinguished services. Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress 
of India, was pleased to appoint him a Companion of the Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India; the investiture taking place in an open 
Darhar, held at Poona by His Excellency Sir Bartle Frere, Bart, k. c, b., 
Governor of Bombay. Syad Hossan-Al-Edrus, c. s. i., is respected by 
all classes of men. Ho is a pious, intelligent, and kind-hearted nobleman. 
He is about 55 years of age, and has a promising son named Syad Zain 
Edrus. 


Section IX.—IIAIDERABAD. 

(Principal Nobles.) 

HIS EXCELLENCY NAWAB SIR SALAR JANG BAHADUR, 
MUKTIAR-UL-MULK SUJA-UD-DAULA, g.o.b.i. 

With one exception, no statesman of Indian birth has so strongly 
and with such beneficent results set his mark on the times he lives in, as 
His Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jang Bahadur, Muktiar-ul-Mulk Suja- 
nd-Daula, o.c.s.i., the Prime Minister of the Nizam of Haidcrabad. 
The exception, we refer to, is, it is needless to say, His Excellency Raja 
SirTanjoro Madhava Rao, k.c.b.i., who holds n corresponding position 
to the subject of the present sketch under the Gaikwar of Baroda. 

Although His Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jang through a becom¬ 
ing feeling of modesty has not favoured us with any details whatever 
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Jis early life, ^ye arc sorry that we are not in a position to give any 
information, by which it will be possible to trace the development and 
formation of a character, which has for more than a generation exer¬ 
cised a commanding influence over tb.e destinies of the greatest and 
most important Muhammadan State in India. But the life and character 
of His Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jang form an inseparable part of 
^the history which he has actually enacted since the days he arrived 
at manhood. From his career it may bo fairly inferred that he is a 
man of a large and enlightened mind, impressed with strong convic¬ 
tions and actuated by great strength of will. 

About May 1853, on the death of his uncle, Suruj-ul-Mulk, His 
Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jang was appointed by the Nizam to 
succeed him as Prime Minister of the Haiderabad State. 

Nearly two years after his accession to his present high office, ho 
showed that decision and energy of character, by which at a later 
time, ho was so conspicuously distinguished. In August 1855, some 
local disaffection having manifested itself among some turbulent Arabs 
in the suburbs of Haiderabad, His Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jang 
took prompt and vigorous measures for tbe arrest of the men, who 
were subsequently by order of the Nizam banished beyond seas. 

As a proof of the large practical views he brought to the Nizamis 
administration, which bad never been noted for its progressive character, 
it may be mentioned that, in Noveml>er 1856, His Excellency hold 
at Chnnder Ghat an Exhibition of the raw materials and manufactures 
of the Nizam’s State with a view to stimulate those indigenous indus¬ 
tries the productions of which had been so highly appreciated at the 
great Exhibitions of London and Paris^ 

The Sepoy Mutiny, which for a timo shook the British Empire 
in India to its foundations, brought him forward to the most prominent 
position in the foremost ranks of all the Statesmen, whether European 
or Indian who contributed by their unflinching loyalty and their 
devoted exertions to crush down rebellion and restore order. Within 
the city of Haiderabad two attempts to' oxcite a rising against 
the British Government were promptly and %'fgorously put down by 
His Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jang, who was strongly supported by. 
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His Highness the Nizam himself. When the Military cantonra >nt of 
Balarum, the Head-quai-ters -of tlje Contingent Force kept np by the 
British aovernment for the protection of the Nizam’s capital was 
suspected to be menaced with danger, it was His Escellency Nawab 
Sir Salar .Tang who heartily co-operated by tlie precautionary measures 
he had taken, in enabling the force at the British Residency to repel 
an attack on it made by a band of Rohilla and other insurgents. 

It was to have been expected that, during the early stages of the 
mutiny when events were apparently going on ail sides against the 
British Government, the city of Haiderabad with a large admixture 
of turbulent and desperate eharaoters in its regular population should 
have been palpitating with sympathy for tho rebellious sepoys who 
were jwrsning uncliecked tbeir course of cowardly murder and brigan¬ 
dage^ But as soon as a part of the Haiderabad contingent, which had 
been tent to aid in the British opemtions in Central India, the reports 
which they sent to their families and friends in Haiderabad, turned tine 
tide of feeling to the British cause, which was throughout so warmly 
espoused by tho Nizam and hit great Minister or, at least, allayed 
further symptoms of disaffection. 

For Iiifl gix>at services during the mutiny, His Excellency Nawab 
Sir Smlar Jang received from the British Goveniment a KhUlfxt of the 
▼ake of lls. 30,000; and tho Oovernor-Genoral in Council informed 
Hifl Kxoclleiicy that the ability, courage and firmness with which he had 
discharged his duty to the NiBam and to the British Government and 
opposed and frustrated those couns^s, which might have brought die- 
graco and ruin on His Highness, were highly appreciated and entitled 
him to the most cordial thanks of tho Government of India. 

An intrigue, however, had been set on foot for tho removal of Hia 
Exctllency Nawab Sir Salur Jang from the head of tho Haiderabad 

administration ; and the Nizam, who liaJ been worked ui> to the step 
by false representations, actually communicated iiis iiitontion to remove 
iMe Minister, when Colouol Davidson tho Besident, declined to carry 
on bnsinobs with any other than II ir Excellency Nawab Sir Salar 
Jang, pending a reference to the Government of India. The Governor 
General exproasod liic surprise and regret at His Highueas’s intontioii. 
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he would give no countenance. 
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While acknowledging the 


Nizam’s claims to consideration, Lord Canning reminded him of 
the heavy burden and responsibility which had fallen on the Minister 
and of tlie admirable manner in which he had borne it—adding that 
no ruler, whatever his power or capacity could afford to dispense with 
a faithful and able Minister, who would do his duty honestly and speak 


the truth without fear. His Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jang still 
•continues at the head of affairs in Haiderabad, which he governs with 
an vigour, ability, and success, which are to be observed in only a very 
few of the Feudatory States of India. His administration is most 
popular with the commercial classes and is confided in by the higher 
classes of the local nobility. 

In recognition of his loyal services to the British Government and 
of his markedly able administration of the Haiderabad State, His 
Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jang was invested with the Insignia of 
a Knight Grand Commander by Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen—Empress of India. 

In 1875, His Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jang as a representative 
of His Highness the young Nizam, was present at Bombay, aa well as 
in Calcutta ; to meet His Boyal Highness the Prince of Wales. His 
Excellency attended the grand reception of Native Prince^ and Chiefs 
held in both these places, and was also present at tlie Grand Chapter of 
the Star of India, held at Calcutta the 1st January, 1876. Tho 
Prince paid him return visits both at Bombay and Calcutta, and conversed 
with him in a friendly manner. His Excellency was also present with 
Hi? Highness tho yoking Nizam at the Imperial Assemblage held at 
Delhi, on the Ist January, 1877 on account of tho assumption of the 
title “ Empress of India” by Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen 
and on this occasioja he received a personal saluto of 17 guns as a 
mark of distinctions * 

In 1877, His Excellency also visited England, wli ^rehc was dur¬ 
ing his stay the gneat of ihe Duke of Sutherland. The University 
of Oxford conferred on Lhn ihe degree of fi.L.D,, while the city of 
London presented him with aq address as a mark of the great honour 
and di^tincliou in which his character and sevvices wero hedd. 
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The administration of the greatest Muhammadan State in India 
continues to be maintained in the highest state of efficiency by His 
Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jang Bahadur, Muktiar-ul-Mulk Suja-iid- 
Daula, O.C.S.T., whoso firmness of character in times of war and fertility 
of resources in seasons of peace illustrated by a rare spirit of honour 
and independence, hare combined to make him with but one rival to 
compete with him for pi’e-eminence, the greatest statesman of purely 
Indian birth in the present age. 


Section X.—MAISUR 
{PHncipal NoUes .) 

B. KRISTNIENGAR, Esq., c.s.i. 

This respectable personage belongs to an old Maiaur family. His 
ancestors served in Maisur under the Hindu, Muhammadan, and British 
Governments, and his father, who is well-known in the country as 
Pay Master Venkatiah, was a respectable landed proprietor and banker. 

Mr. B. Kristniengar commenced his official career in 1841 as a clerk 
in the Revenue Department, but he discharged his duties in such a man¬ 
ner that ho was promoted to the iX)8t of Division Sheristadar, Having 
shewed every zeal and energy in the management of his duties as a 
Sheristadar he was soon appointed a Principal Saddar Moonseff or Sub- 
Judge and Assistant Commissioner before he attained his present rank 
as a District Officer in 1864. Ho is now a Second Grade Deputy Com- 
missioner drawing a monthly salary of Rs. 1,333-10-8, and is known to 
be an educated and courteous gentleman. The distinction of a Com¬ 
panion of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India was conferred 
upon him on the 1st of January 1877, when Her Majesty assumed 
the title of “Empress of India.” Mr. B. Kristniengar, c.s.i. is an 


'Vith regard to the Listory of tlio Maisur Princes, vide Part 1 , “ Tho 
Native feteUs ” ol this work, page 187 tc» 1S3 and 2X6 to 217. 
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Qplo to his countrymen as to how a person can rise from the 
humble post of a clerk to an exalted position by remarkable industry, 
perseverance, and energy. He is now 56 years of age. 


Section XL—THE MADRAS, 

Chapter I.—Gary am. 

{Principal Families,) ‘ 

THE SRI RAJA’S FAMILY OP HAND ASA. 

The still noble, but, once, almost royal house of Mandasa in the 
Gaojam District of the Madras Presidency can, in point of antiquity 
and purity of lin&ge, bo surpassed by very few, indeed, even of 
the princely races, who figured in the early ages of tho authentio 
history of India. The annals of this ancient house are chequered 
by the vicissitudes, which India has herself undergone during so many 
ages of foreign rule j and the partial revival of its ancient splendour 
seems to be a reflection of the grandeur which India is gradually attain¬ 
ing among the nations of the world. 

The family of Mandasa, whose original home was at Peshawar in 
the Panjab, was founded by Bamana Sing, a Kshatria, who, in hopes 
of passing a religiou.s life, went in a. d. 1195 to the Mabendra Hill, 
where for sometime, he peacefully passed his days in the worship of 
QoaTcaraswara tho famous Mahadev on tho Mahendra. According to a 
local tradition, Mahadev on a certain night commanded Bamana Sing in 
a dream to remove a stone, which stood in the southern part of the 
temple, under an assurance that a river wuuld issue, from tho place 
whore tho stone stood, and trf<\b lie should r**ign over tho part of country, 
which might be irrigated by the river. On the following morning 
Bamana Bing carried out the instructions ho hutl roooivod ii» hla Uiouiu, 
and, on.lilting up tho stoue a small river gushed foith taking a winding' 
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circular course through what now constitutes the Zamindarl of 
Mandasa. But in raising the stone, Bamaaa Sing dropt from his finger 
a gold ring which was carried off and lost in the stream, which was 
from that cause and from that time, named Sunnanmddya, or Gold Ring. 
Bamana Sing built a fort on the banks of this river and called it FeetcL 
Manjisha, or Mandasa \ exercising sovereign rule over the country 
watered by the stream, whose sources ho* had unlocked. This Princo 
caused many tanks to be dug and gardens to be planted in the Talag. 

This Zamindari continued to be possessed and ruled by his descend¬ 
ants till the year 1S60 A. D. Ono chief of this family so much 
distinguished himself by his numerous and great deeds of charity that 
the title of Rajamani Deo was conferred on him as a mark of personal 
distinction by the Zamindars and people of the country round. From 
that time the title has become hereditary by prescription in thie^ 
family. 

On the 22nd January, 18C0, the present Zamindar, Sri Jagannadha 
Rnjamani Raja Deo, tho forty-seventh in lineal descent from Bamana 
Sing, the founder of the family, succeeded to his father's honours and 
estates. His succession has been most auspicious to the estate and ita 
tenantry in the whole long line of his ancestors. .Among liis many worka 
of great public utility we may mention that he has caused several tanks 
and wells to be dug in the Tahcg^ besides many canals, which he has 
had constructed for utilising tho waters of the Sumiamuddya river in 
the irngation of his lands. As some illustration of his munificence, it 
should be stated that ho built many houses in the modern town of 
Mandasa, aud gave them free of rent for occupation and use by merchants, 
eeUling in his estates. Tho town is quite a model town. The Sri Raja 
baa opened Patsalas in diflorent parts of the Talug, and has placed at the 
disposal of Government the gum of Rs. 2,000 for the foundation of a 
Sanskrit Scholarship in the Berhempore College, in commeuioration of 
the Prince of Wales* visit to India. This scholarship is to be styled The 
Princo of Wales’ Mandasa Sanskrit Scholarship.*' Besides this undoubted 
proof of his loyalty to the British Crown, he liberally gives in token of 
his interest in the progress of education a yearly donation of 50 rupeoa 
to oe invested iu Prizes or rewaiJs to iLe most distinguished students ia 
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tlio same college. The Sri Raja liaa establislied and raaintains a middle 
class school in Mandasa, in wliicli the English, Teluga, and Ooi^a 
languages are taught—the pupils being entitled to Scholarships and being 
provided with an ample supply of books for theii* instruction. TVith 
praisewortliy liberality, he opened the beautiful Chuttram ut Ilarripore 
On the road from Benares to Raniaiswaram ^ and he has also established 
Clioultrecs in Mandasa, in which Vaishnavas, Brahman Pilgrims, 
Muhanimadaiis, East Indians, and Europeans are provided ^Yith shelter 
and fed for a day or two. A large number of Muttams or Mntts has ^ 
also been constructed in different parts of tho Tuluj. The Sri Raja has 
also built a bungalow on the top of the Maheiidra Hill, where tiio 
European gentry of the district pass the sunimjr as the Sri Raja's 
guests—their wants and comforts being provided for at tho Sri Rajas 
expense. 

In recognition of his numerous deeds of charity, liberality, and 
public spirit, the Sri Raja was pi*esented with the Grst certiheate at tho 
Iiiiporial Darbar, held at Berhempur on tho 1st January, 1877 ; and, 
eubi:vM|nently as a mark of Her Imperial Majesty the Qiu^en-Lmpross 
of India's distinguished favour, he has been decorated with the distinc¬ 
tion of a Companion of the Most Exalted Order of the Indian Empire ; 
the insignia of which were bestowed on him on the l2th Doeembei* 18<S 
by the then Collector, O. D. Leman, Esq., .who wont to Manda«=;a for 
the purpose, and held a grand D.irbar in a magnificent Pt/idai erected 
within tho walls of tho Sri Rajas Fort, Many Zamiudars in (tanj.im, 
Poorce, Cuttack, and Balasoro, who sent their repivsentativcs to testily 
to tlieir ayjupathy in t!ie au'?picioii 3 occasion. Such a great event hud 
never befori occurred in the family of Manda.'^a and marhed a view and 
bright epouli in its history. The contributor had the fortune of being 
an cye-witiicss of the grand occasion. 

The Sri Raja is generally known for his cminon '.o as an aroom- 
plishod Sanskrit scholar and as a true hcridcji p.M;iCi,-ing 

oonsiderablo knowl'.'lgo of A-tronoray and Logic and c.\Cfllent ta.sln in 
sculpluro, arcliitcoturc, and other fine arts. 

Sri Xarayana Budajennn Sa.no, tho Sri IL.j ' - h.df-broLlu r. is his 
head Dewan and, being a nobleman of great iutelligeuoe and ability. 

Go 
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manages tho affairs of tlie estate with marked success, and tho peace, 
liberty and happiness, which the people of tlie Tahtg. enjoy under tlie 
Sri Raja and his Dewan, are such as to make them the objects of 
admiration and envy to tho tenantry on neighbourihg estates, 

Hie Sri Rajas happiness crowned by the possession of three sons, 
aged respectively, 21^ 19, and 11 years, of great intelligence and future 
promise. While carefully educating them in many Hindu Arts and 
Sastraras, the Raja has not omitted to provide them with proper instruc- 
^ tion in English, the language of tho ruling power of the day. The 
Sri Raja s eldest son, who is a youth of good constitution and clever 
parts, is being practically taught the business of managing tho estates 
of Mandasa. His uncommon talents have already so strongly manifestod 
tliemielves that his political views even now hold out a fair promise 
that he will certainly equal, if he docs not excel, his emiennt father in 
those great qualities, by which his father is distinguished. 

The Zamindari of Mandasa lies in the heart of the Ganjam District. 
Its soil is fruitful and its climate healthy. The well-known Mahendra 
Hill, which forms the North-Western boundary of the Talug, and is 
exactly 4,923 feet above the level of the sea, belongs for the most part 
to the Mandasa family. It was once thought of as a suitable sanatariunx 
for the city of Calcutta. 

The permanent assessment or Peisheush whicli tho estate pays to 
the Government is 14,000 rupees only per annum, besides an annual 
payment of 4,000 rupees on account of its liability for the Road-coss, djo. 


Chapter II,—Madras. 

{Principal I^ohJcs.) 

I.—THE HON’BLE MIR HOMAYEON JaH BAHADUR, c.i.e. 

l<Ew members of tho Indian Aristocracy can boast of so grand a 
lineage, as the IlojiTle Homayeon Jah Bahadur, c. i. e. Not only is 
l.cfifty^eiglith in decent from tho Great Prophet of Islam, but be ia 
uU through hia mother very ixoarly itdaled to tlic great lutitoricul house 
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ilG celebrated Hyder Alii, the claria^ captain and able statesman, 
wJio, with such signal succes?, had long ruled the kingdom of Maisur, 
which ho had violently wrested from its Native Princes. The Hon^blo 
IToinayeoii Jah Bahadur is the son of the late Mir Abdul Kluidus 
Saheb, and grandson of Mir Asudvalla Khan Bahadur, Jaghirdar of 
Cldtput and Dewau of Subdur Ally Khan Bahadur and a distant 
relation of Mir Khumruddiu Khun Bahadur. The grandfather of tho 
subject of this sketch is better known in history as Mir Assud, who 
was preceptor of Subdur Ally, son of the Nabab of Arcot, and after¬ 
wards Dewan of Trichinopoly, in succession to Chunda Saheb. When 


Subdur Ally was assassinated in Vellore (October 1742) Mir Assud, 
tho Dewan was according to Orme^^ in tlie Fort; and the inviolable 
attachment, which this minister was known to bear to his master, 
s^ogGsted to Mortez Ally tho i itention of destroying so dangerous a 
witness of the murder which he had committed. Orders were given to 
put him to death, when some of Mortez Ally’s officers represented to 
him tho necessity of preserving the life of a man from whom alone he 
could obtain that knowledge of the affairs of the Carnatic, which 
would be necessary for his own conduct, as soou as ho should bo declared 
Nabab. These representations were dictated by reverence to tho 


character of Mir Assud, whoso virtues preserved him in this instant of 
imminent danger from the destruction to which ho had been doomed.'* 

The Honorable Homayeon Jah*s mother was the late SJiahzadi 
Shahrukh Begum, daughter of Prince Sultan Yaseen, the fourth son of 
tho well-known Tippu Sultan. 

This nobleman was born at Calcutta about the year 1837, and 
received his education here. Bub ho was forced to leave the capital of 
India in search of health, travelled over the north and south of tho 
Peninsula, and finally settled down in Madras early in I860. In 18G6 
he also travelled over Arabia and Persia and, after his return, ho was 
appointed an Additio 4 al Member of tho Legislative Council of tho 
Governor of Fort St. George in 1807, and has held that high honour ever 
smoo. lie takes an active part on all important bills and in idl public 
^ucsbions of tho day. In both public aud private character the Ilou'blo 


Mir Homayeon Jah Bahadur u known to many as a nobleman of excelloub 
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aracter and lii^hest respectability. On tlie 1st January 1880, he was 
inveated with the Insignia of a Companion of the Order of the Indian 
Emph-e, 


II.—THE HON’BLE TIUUVARUR MHTTUSAMI 
AlYAll, n L. AKD c j.E. 

The Hon’ble Tiruvarur Muttusami Aiyau, b.'l. and c.i.e,, son 
of Venkata Narain Sastrlar, was l)orn on the 28Lh of January 1832 of 
a respectable family, in the village of Viichuvadi, in tlie District of 
Tanjore. When he was a boy of about eight years of age, his father 
had the misfortune to lose his eyesight, and he and his brother, who is 
his senior by four years, bad to support the family. His mother, who 
was the daui;hter of a well to-do landholder in the District of Tanjore, 
removed to the tovvn of Tirnvarur in order to secure to her children 
opportunities of receiving a good education. Under her care and 
ciipcrintendence liluttusami Aiyar received his education in Tamil and 
learned business in the TabulJar’s ofTice at Tiruvanu* from a NdLtu.- 
Icarwxm nr Taluq Accountant. When Muttusami Aiyar was about 
14 yoais old, lie liad the mistortuno to lose his mother, under whoso 
:ili>‘ctiuuate superintendence a desire to learn and secure distinction in 
life was implanted and fostered in him at an early age. The loss of his 
uiotlier and the blindness of his old father rendered it necessary for him 
to neglect his education for a time raul serve as an assistant Ndltitharnam, 
In 1840, Muttusami Naick, a native friend of Sir Henry Montgomery, 
Dart, became the Tassildar of Tiruvarur and forming a good opinion 
of Muttusami Aiyar’s intelligence and eagerness to learn, advised him 
to give up hia situation as Assistant Ndttukarnam and to join tho 
MiShlon School at Negapatam. The liberality of this worthy gentleman 
secured Mutturiami Aiyar opportunities for first commencing his English 
education in the Mission School ut N'>'np?itam fop ono year and after¬ 
wards completing it in the late lilalms Hi^h School and in tho 
Presidency College. While at sciiool Sir H Montgomery took a wunu 
iiitere^'-t and W’atched his progress iu the college. During his career es 
a student he was also assislod by Mr. Bishop, Collector of Tanjore, lUija 
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BTf^T. Mfidava Row, k.c.s i., and Mr. ITurri Row. When in 1854 the 
High School at Madras was converted into the Presidenay College, 
Muttnsami Alyar obtained a first-class cerlificcate of Proficiency, and 
secured the prize annually awarded in the name of Lord Elphinstone 
for the best essay in English. He also passed first in the e:^amination 
held by the Council of Education in which students from all the Schools 
in the Presidency were permitted to compete, and obtained the highest 
reward of Rs. 500 offered to the most successful candidate, and his namo 
vfiiS published in the Fort Saint George Gazette as one eligible for any 
appointment in the Government service. At that time Muttnsami 
Aiyar attracted the favourable notice of Mr. Holloway, who was one of • 
the examiners, and Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, the Secretary to the High 
School Committee. It was about this time that Mr. Powell, the 
Principal of the Presidency College, asked Muttusami Aiyar whether 
lie would proceed to England to pass the Civil Service Examination. 
Rut Muttusami Aiyar had been already married and the social penalties 
which threatened Brahmins who undertook a voyage by sea, deterred 
him from availing himself of that ofler. Sir H. Montgomery then 
introduced him into the public service as Record-keeper in tlic Collcc- 
torate of Tanjore. Ho afterwards became Deputy Inspector of Schools 
on asahu'y of Rs. 150 per mensem, and was favourably mentioned by 
the Rev. !Mr. Richards, the Inspector of Schools, to Sir Alexander 
Arbuthnot, who was then the Director 6f Public Instruction. Wiiilo 
holding this service Muttusami Aiyar passed the B. L, Exainiuawioii 
and became a graduate of the Universit}’’ of Madra?. He was tlun 
Bclooted as a District Munsiff in which capacity ho served for some 
years. Mr. Beauchamp, who was a Civil and Sessions Ja»lge, was so 
fav'ourabl 3 ' impressed bv tho procedure in Muttusami Aiyar's court, t hat 
ho said that Muttusami Aiyar was one of the fesv natives he knew in 
this part of tho country who might sit with him on the same bench. 
When the Inam Cominissiun was atarlt'J in this Presidency, ^Nruttusami 
Aiyar uas selocted by Mr, George Noble Taylor as one of his depu* 
ties. After serving in tho Coiumission for more than two years, he 
became a Deput}^ Collector and had tho charge of t>YO Taluqs iu his owu 
Diatriet. ' 
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An important Sossion^s case in which Mr. John Bruce Norton 
appc:u’C(i as Counsel for the accused, was enquired into by Muttusami 
Aiyar, and the learned gentleman was kind enough to think that the 
latter did his work so well that he should not be thrown away in the 
Revenue Department. In 18G5, the Government appointed him as 
Subordinate Judge of South Canara, and his work in that capacity so 
much attracted their favourable notice that he was made one of the 
Presidency Magistrates, and subsequently raised to the ofTice of the 
Judge of the Madras Court of Small Causes. In 1871, when the New 
Civil Act was published, the late Lord Hobart appointed Muttusami 
Aiynr as District Judge of Ouddapah, but the appointment was held in 
abeyance and cancelled without being published on the ground that no 


such appointment could be made legally under the Act before rules 
were framed and sanctioned by the Secretary of State. In 1877, 
Muttusami Aiyar was one of the native gentlemen invited to go to 
Delhi on the day of the Proclamation- of the Imperial title, and he 
received a commemoration medal from the Viceroy. Her Majesty the 
Queen was graciously pleased to appoint him as a Companion of the 
Order of the Indian Empire in 1878. In July of the same year His 
Grace the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos recommended Muttusami 
Aiyar’s appointment as an Acting Judge of the High Court at Madras, 
which appointment ho holds at present. Muttusami Aiyar was an 
examiner for the degrees of Bachelor and Master of laws in tlie 
University of Miidras from 1871 to 1878 ; between which period he 
picked up a knowledge of German with a view to add to hia knowledge 
of law. 

He owes his success in public life to his ability, industry, perse¬ 
verance and tho l.'igh character for integrity that ho has throughout 
niaiiituiiiod, which enabled him to secure the good will and approbation 
of such eminent men as His Grace the Duke of Buckingham and 
Cliando.'^, Sir H, Montgomery, Sir iV. Arbutbnot, Mr. Holloway, 
Mr. Cariiucliael, Sir W. Robinson, Mr. John Bruce Norton, and several 
other European friends under whom he had the good fortune to serve. 
He has an intelligent son, named Tiruvnrur M. Saminadha Aiyar. 
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Chapter III.—Nellore. 

{Princljpal Families.) 

THE VENKATAGIRT RAJ FAMILY ♦ 



The founder of this ancient Raj family wixs a small proprietor in 
the village of Ananianagallu in the North, by name Cliavvi Reddi, son 
of Cheyur Pole Reddi, of the Vellama caste. One lucky day, while 
Chavvi Reddi, nothing dreaming of the mighty turn which the wheel of 
his fortune was the next moment to take, was superintending the work 
of his Paria servant, Raichan, who happened to be ploughing a plot 
of ground, called Nagabhairavan, the ploughshare disclosed a document 
whose contents at once pleased and perplexed the master. It recited 
that an immense treasure of nine lacs of Rupees lay buried in the place 
where it was found, and that any person might make himself master 
of it by sacrificing a humau being on the spot. Chavvi Reddi’s heart 
leaped with joy at the thought of the treasure, but how was the 
sacrifice to be compassed? In this difficulty he consulted Raichun. 
This low-caste man, with a spirit of chivalric self-devotion which 
deserves applause, offered himself to the sacrifice on certain conditions 
which were easily granted. Ilis only demands were that his master s 
Ootra name should be replaced by that of Raichorla, that his own 
name should form part of the name of every male member of the 
Reddi's family, that the spot where the treasure was found should bo 
created into a village to be called after his own name, and that no 
marriage should bo performed in the house without the previous 
marriage of some member of the servant’s family. The master of 
course consented, Raichan was sacrificed, and Chavvi Reddi lound 
himself in possession of atreasure by which himself and his descendants 
had been destined to rise to honour, greatness, and power. 

The very first act of Chavvi Reddi nftjr this was to perform the 
conditions imposed by the deceased Paria, and they wore, and me even 
now, strictly conipliod with. 

• From Uiu^;rapbi«:ul Skdehos of the Rajay of Vvukatagiri compil-nl from 
ttiu PHlacc rcconls hy ordor of the pr«j.-enl luii'i under tho supi rinrendonoo of 
I. Rjima Row, Triuted at the Asiatic Prc5S by Xliglilaud 5^ Co., Madrua, 1870. 
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■^fter llvingf sometime in Eaiclierla (for this was the name of the 
hamlet newly created), Chavvi Reddi removed to Filhalamarri where 
he permanently settled down. Here, while visiting his fields one day, 
he was overtaken by darkness, thunder, and . rain. TJndaunted by 
fear he sought the protection of a banian tree, which was liowever, 
supposed to be the haunt of a spirit, called the Bhetala.” The spirit 
was greatly pleased with Chavvi Reddi’s boldness, and appeared before* 
him in a visible form. Ho stept forward with drawn sword, and, un¬ 
moved by its terrific appearance, firmly demanded what it was. The 
spirit mildly told him that his courage had mightily delighted him and 
offered to grant him any favours he wanted. He requested that 
liiinself and his descendants should be blessed with wealth, valour, and 
domains, and that, in all his battles with his enemies, the spirit shoulcl 
lead the war to victory and renown. The Bhetala readily granted 
these requests, and told liiin tliat his guardian presence during war 
should be signified by the flight of a Brahminical kite from right to left 
at the beginning of the Llarch. 

The nows of Ciiawi TWhli’a interview with the spirit was soon 

puhlibhed throughout the village by two spectators wiio happcnod to 
bo vicNTing it from a distance, and this favoured iuJl-idual was thence^ 
forward feared and respected by all. 

Among others the news reached the ears of Kakateya Qanapati 
Roja, then King of Vorugiillu, and grandfather of tiic well-known 
Trataparudra Maharaja. lie at once sent for Chavvi Reddi, with 
whom he was greully taken, and in token of his regard ho made him 
a grant of laud yielding n lac of Itupae.?, nnd presented him with 
elephants, horses, jewel.-?, and other insignia of Royalty. He also 
bestowed on him the denomination of Pillalamarri Blietala Xaidii (the 
name exidains i'.Hidf) and the liM M.riuc title of Kakateya Rajapoojita, 
i. e., 'Hie who was respected by Kakatoya Raja.’* 


lihetala Naidn is also kn .uvn as the l.cad of the whole Vcllama 
which had formerly conm>led of seventy-Hix, but ranges its If 
at pioiicnt under seventy-:>v’(ni ChiUums or Faniilic.r. He called 
t/.->-iln r tljc heads of all the Familic.^. and sent tln^m to the King of 
\01Uj2Uiluj lit whose hands they received great respect and honours. 
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The descendants of Cliavvi Reddi, at first attached themselves to 
the King of Vorugullu, but rising soon to more and more importance, 
they subsequently came to a position of equality and alliance with the 
l^ing, and settled down separately as independent chiefs. 

Tlio possessions of the family have constantly varied. Each 
member ruled where Ids conquests led him or where the territories 
granted to him by those whom he aided were situated. Hence there 
cannot be anything like the history of the Saraast.anam as at present 
constituted, lies entirely in the District of Nellore, and is one of the 
most important and thriving states of the kind in the Pi-csidency’’ of 
Madras. 

It is composed of the nine Taluqs of Venkatagiri, Sagattur, Polur, 
Manubolur, Pellur, Darsi, KoclieHakota, Podilo and Marcella, and 
pays to the British Government a Peishcusli of Star Pagodas l,ll,0o3 
ns settled by the Sunnud-i-MiiIkit Istrirnrar, issued to Kumara 
^achuma Naidu, 2fith in descent from Chavvi Reddi, by the British 
Oovernmout on the 24th August, 1802 in recognition of the valuahla 
services rendered by him in the war with Hydar Ali. The jewels anti 
other preseuta that ^Yo^e sent to him by tho British Government woro 
one “ Kaligi (crest sot with valuable stones)one ScrpccU (a gold band 
Over tho turband set with valuable stones) two rich lace cloths, a tur- 
band, a belt, two white shawls and two rich silk cloths. 

Bungaru Yachama Naidu, the father of Kumara Yaclmmii 
Naidu, received tho title of ** Raja Punchahazari MimsuMar** from 
Mahomed Ajeebiiclien Alnmghir Bahni, Emperor of Delhi, and again 
his days Nizam Ali Khan Asufji Sahni, one of the sons of Nizam 
Asufjah, made him “ Bhadhazari i^funsabdar** in recognition of his 
abilities, and obtained for bim the title u£ Bahadur from tho Emperor 
dulul Urdien Bultaii Ali Ghor Shah Alum. 

SarvagUa Kumara Yachama Naidu, father of Bungaru Yachama 
^aida, and grandfather of Kumara Yachama Naidu, received in recog¬ 
nition of his fafher^s sefvices twelve Taluqs, viz., Saravapalli, Nellore, 
P.npur, Venkatagiri, (in the Suravapalli Sirkar or Zillah), Kulastry, 
Batyavedu, Chunnargudur, Tripati, Sagattur, (in the Chandragiri 
^hkar,) Vishnu Kauji, Carumguli, aud Mosurvak (in tho Canj^uvaraw 
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with the titles of Shadhazari Munsnbdar and Shadhazai-i Savarila 
Munsub, i. e., the leader of 6,000 foot and 6,000 horse. 

The Taluqs named above yielded a schist of 10,13,04,625 dams or 
Us. 25,32, 615-10-0 (40 dams being equal to a rupee). Uaja Sarvagna 
Xumara Yachama Naidu was anointed and crowned at Yenkatagiri in 
the year Bhava s. b., 1617 (a. d. 1696), and since this period his suc^ 
cessors are residing in this place. 

Kumara Yachama Naidu, grandson of Sarvagna Kumara Yachama 
Naidu, died on the 18th March 1804, leaving behind him his adopted 
son, Bungaru Yachama Naidu, who was crowned on the second day of 
Visaka Bahula of the year Rakshasa (26th May 1804). 

Bungaru Yachama Naidu took possession of all the nine Taluqs 
which had been enjoyed by his adoptive father, and entertained 
Sir Thomas Munro, the well-known Governor of Madras, with great 
pomp at Nilubulli in the Sagatbur Taluq. He died on the 4th day of 
Margasira Bahula of the year Plavanga (25bh December 1847), leav¬ 
ing °his son, Kumara Yachama Naidu, the worthy ruler of the 
Yenkatagiri Samastanam, who has recently transferred the Raj to his 
eldest son. A Khilat was conferred by the British Government on 
Kumara Y'acliama Naidu on his coronation ceremony which took 
place on the J4th day of Magha Suddba of the year Plavanga (ISbh 
February 1848). Like his ancestors he has established several choul¬ 
tries, and has constructed numerous Hindu temples within his Taluqs 
and in other places of devotion, hie has not also failed to spend an 
enormous sum in visiting at different times the sacred places, viz., 
Juggernath, Ramesvaram, Canjeevaram, Sreerangam, Muttra, Preyng, 
Gya, Brlndavanam, Govirdanam, Gokulam, Benares, &c. It is said that 
the Raja not only presented large sums of mouey to the Brahmans, and 
priests, but also Taluqs as his forefathers did in former days. 

On the Ist May 18G4, he voluntarily condescended to offer 
Rs. 1,800 a year for feeding and clothing the patients of the Nellore 
Dispensary, and gave a handsome contribution of ‘Rs. 20,000 at the 
1^'me of the Bengal Famine. In the year 1866, he was created a 
Companion of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. In 
commemoration of the honour thus conferred on him by Her .Majesty, 
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taja constructed a building in bis own name, near the Monegar^s 
Choultry at Madras, and made arrangements for feeding one hundred 
people daily, and for supplying another hundred with rice* This charity 
■'ras placed under the superintendence of the Managers of theMonogar’s 
Choultry, For a time the continued to pay the expenses from 

his own hands but in 1870, on the 28tli June, ho made over to the 
managers Government Bonds for Rs. 1,00,000 on condition that 
the cost of the charity should be met from the interest thereon. With 
a view to impart education to the public, the Rnja had established two 
Anglo-Vernacular schools, one at Venkatagiri and the other at 
^aidupetta, and had had them under his own management for ten years 
till 1872. But on the Ist April of that year, they were made over, with 
the buildings and the furniture, to the Local Funds Boards established 
under Madras Act IV of 1871. lie on his fourth visit to Benares 
rendered it ** inemoiwble by the establishment of a Poor-house for 
f<?eding about 250 blind and other infirm persons daily. The want of 
a charity of the kind had been greatly felt, and the Raja’s name is, 
therefore, held in pecnliar esteem by the people ou this account. He 
visited Madras in the years 1870 and 1875 to pay his due respects to 
His Royal Highness The Duke of Edinburgh and to His Royal 
Highness The Prince of Wales respectively, and was present at the 
Hevee, Durbar, &c. The day of The Prince of Wales* landing at 
Hombay was celebrated at Venkatagiri with great cdot aud grand dis- 
phiys of fireworks, <fec. On tlie following day, the 9tli November 1875, 
the Raj opened a Poor-house at that place in commemoration of tlm 
f^vent. He was only absent from the Imperial Assemblage held at Delhi 
the permission of Government to attend to the most disastrous state 
<^f a flairs in his Zamindaries, in consequence of a very severe famine, and 
to look after his own subjects and make proper and suitable arrangomonta 
to feed the poor, and maintain famine relief works ou a larger scale, 

A correspondence having passed between the Raja and the 
Hovernraent of Madras regarding the proper form of address to be adopt 
towards him, it was finally ordered that he should be thenceforward 
^^ddressed as “ Raja Veluiroti Kumara Yachaina Naidu Bdiadur, c, s. 
Panchahazari Mansubdar, Kaja of Venkatagiri.’* 
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The Eaja ia an excellent Teluga scholar. He has taken groat 
pains to ariive at the truths preached by the Vedas, the Puranas, and 
the celebrated and wonderful philosopiucal work, called the “ iihagavab- 
Geeta.’* In the year s. s., 1,793, Pramodoota (1870), the Raja produced 
two philosophical works in Telugu prose. Both of them discus>^ucli 
philosophical questions as “ the existence of God,’' “ Whether tho 
world was created or accidently came into existence,” &c., but by dif¬ 
ferent processes. One is called “ Qeetartha Sangraliam^^ and decides 
these questions by a consistent citation of authorities from the Vedas, 
the Geeta, &c. The other is called Saramsa Panchakam,” and solves 
the same questions by pure reasoning without reference to revelation. 

Tho Raja is blessed with seven sous and one daughter. The second 
son, Sri Ramakriahna Yachendra, was given in adoption to the Raja of 
Pittapooram. Tho third son, Sri Rungamannar Krishna Yachendra 
was given in adoption to the Rani of Bobbili. The fourth son, Sri 
Kavanceta Krishna Yachendra was also given in adoption to tho Raja 
of Jutprole and the remaining four sons, viz., Sri Rajagopala Krishna 
Yachendra, the first, Sri Muddukrishna Yachendra, tho fifth, Sri 
Venkata Krishna Yachendra, the sixth, and Sii Vonugopala Krishna 
Yachendra; the seventh, are residing at Venkatagiri. Tho Raj.a’s 
daughter, Sn Lakshmi, Venkamma, was married to Raja Chilikani 
Venkata Gopala Row, 3rd son of Raja Chilikani Juggannatha Row on 
the second day of Sravana Suddha of tho year Ynva (August 1875), 
On the 20th November 1875, the Raja made over to his sou-in-Iaw the 
Muttah of Tirnvoor, in tho Trivellore Taluq of the Chingleput District, 
bought by him on the 16th April 1872, from Lalpottah Venkatasa 
Naidu, and tho deed of grant provides for the enjoyment of tho 
Muttah by his son-in-law and his male descendants. On the 6th day 
of Sravana Suddha of the year Yuva (August, 1875) the Raja’s eldest 
son, Sri Rajagopala Krishna Yachendra was married to Sri Lakshmi 
Venkamma, daughter of Tangella Moodi Raja Simhadri Appa Row. 
Both these marriages wero celebrated ub Venkatagiri on a scale of 
princely magnificence. 

Raja Velugoti Kumara Yachama Kaidu Garoo Bahadoor Punjeha 
Haaari Munsubdar, c. s. i,, having ruled tho country from 18th February 
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1848 to 25tli October 1878, resigned tlie administration of the Raj on 
the Srd March, 1879. The ceremony of install a tioii of the young Raja 
was held with great pomp and splendour; and on this occasion a 
Maliathaly Khillut (consisting of two pieces of Kachohi, one turban, 
one JlLuMviurband, aud two pieces of JCuikhab^ was conferred on him 
by the Government of Madras through the proper channel (according 
to the ancient custom in this Zamindary). The Young Raja on receipt 
of the Khillat through the Deputy Collector of the District offered 
him his personal thanks and delivered an appropriate speech. The 
Raja also conveyed his best thanks through the Deputy Collector to the 
Empress of India and to the Honorable the Governor of :\radras. A 
salute of eleven guns was fired and a review was held in honour of the 
occasion. 

Having thus installed his eldest son in his Raj, the Senior Raja is 
now spending his days in prayer, and thanksgivings, and invoking the 
blessings of God on hU son’s reign, prosperity, and happiness. lie is 
now about 52 years old. 


Chapter IV —Taiyore. 

{Principal Nobles). 

HIS EXCELLENCY liAJ A SIU T, MADAVA ROW, k.c.s.i., 
PRIME MINISTER OF BARODA. 

Ik tho early dawu of BritisL rule, while the administiation of 
public affairs was in a transition state, two Native Statesmen of dif¬ 
ferent races and creeds made themselves conspicuous by Iboir e</ual 
rivalry for tho favour and patronage ot the now masters of India. Ifs 
is needless to say that these two-Statesmen wore the Nawub Mubaminud 
lleza Khan, and the Mahoraja Nanda Kumar Roy whoso molanoholy 
fate has so long been the theme of native ministry and Indian 
History. Great as the memory they h.ave left behind for talent in 
diplomacy, their fame has been thrown completely in the shade by tho 
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character and more eminent services of two other Statesmen of 
these days, each the representative of the two races and creeds, into 
which the population of India is divided. It is needless to mention 
that we mean His Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jang Muktiar-ul-mullc 
Suja-ud-Danla, g.c.s.t., of whom we have already given some account, 
and His Excellency Itaja Sir T. Madava Bow, k. o. s. i., the subject of 
the present sketch. 

His Excellency Baja Sir Tanjore Madava Bow, k.c.s.i., was born 
at Combaconum in the Tanjore District of the Madras Presidency in 
A.D. 1828. It would seem as if statecraft was a hereditary gift in hie 
family \ for his father, the late B. Biinga Row, and his uncle, B. Vencafc 
Bow entitled Bai Baya Bai by the Government of India both held the 
high office of Dewan, or Prime Minister at the Court of Travancoro. 
The Baja is a Brahman by caste, and a Mabratta by race. From 1841 
he was educated in the High School of the Madras University, where he 
was conshlered among the first pupils of Mr. Eyre Burton Powell, c.s.i. 
and obtained, in 1840, a Diploma from the Madras Univeraitv as a 
scholar of the highest class with tlio ring of a Proficient of tlie First 
Class. Not long after he was, as a mark of rare distinction, selected 
to fill temporarily, the post of Mr. Powell himself, as Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the Madras University. From 
the Accountant GeneraPs Office at Madras, where he served from the 
15th February, 1847, till the 30th April, 1849, just as he was about 
to he advanced to a ‘'situation of much higher rank and emolument,'* 
by the Accountant General, Sir T. V. Stonhouse, he was preferred to 
the appointment of Preceptor to the sons of His Highness the Raja 
of Travancore. Sir T. Madava Bow discharged his duties with so 
much ability, credit, and success, that be was advanced in J uly, 1853, to 
the still more important oflice of Dewan Peishcar, or Assistant Prime 
Minister of the SUte. Nearly two years after, i. e., in the month of 
April 1855, His Highness the Baja of Travancore wrote to His 
Excellency Baja fcir T. Madava Row in the following appreciative 
terms: — 

The unaffected zeal with which yen undertook and satiefactorily succeeded 
in improving mjr nephews, by jmpartiug a useful and liberal education j the 
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interest, and integrity manifested by you in the capacity of a public 
eervaut, and the skill with which you have been conducting the affairs immedi¬ 
ately Under your guidance, to my full and entire satisfaction, are services tuO' 
valuable to pasn unnoticed or unrewarded. 

Bub the Rsija of Travaiicores’ testimony is not the least proof of 
his services. TheRevd. F. Baylis, of the London Missionary Society 
"^of Travancore, warmly wrote of ‘‘ the integrity, energy, and impar¬ 
tiality with which,’* Sir Madava Row had fulfilled the duties of the 
office of Dewaa Peishcar, and of the good opinions’^ regarding him 
expressed by people of all classes.’* Lord Harris, Governor of 
Madras, communicated to His Excellency Raja Sir T, Madava 
Row, K. o. s. I., in July, 1856, his entire approval of his proceedings 
“ which all appear calculated to do much good and to act salutarily.*’ It 
Was nob in vain that his Lordship expected ‘‘great results” from His 
Excellency Raja Sir T. Madava Row’s “ connection with the administra¬ 
tion of affairs in the Travancore State.” Besides improving the condi¬ 
tion of two Districts, of which he held independent charge, the Dewan 
Peishcar signalised liis administration by putting n stop to the gross 
frauds, practised in the transport of salt from Nandinaud to Trevandrum. 
The Hon’ble J. B. Norton, a former Member of.tjro Madras Legislative 
Council, publicly spoke of him as “ a splendid cxi^mple of what educa¬ 
tion may do for the native.” In the beginning of 1858, ho became 
Devvan and at once set about those great reforms which have established 
bis claims as an able and successful administrator—he greatly relieved 
the general trade of Travancore by reducing the high rak*3 of export 
and import duties, and by further removing other fiscal restrictions, ho 
completely revised the prevailing system of administering civil and 
criminal justice. He laid down a better plan of popular education ; 
he increased the provision for the medical wants of the people ; ho 
projected a liberal scale of public works with a scheme of communica¬ 
tions such as was unknown out of British India. 

Though his plans necessarily increased the expenditure of the 
State, its annual income still showed a clear margin of surplus. On the 
SOth April, 1866, Dewan Madava Row was invested with the Insignia 

a Knight Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star 
id India. After a long scry ice of fourteen years, Hie Lxcellegcy 
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T. Madava Row, in May 1872, resigned the ofBcc of Dewan 
of Travancore, on a pension of Rs. 500 per mensem, secured to him by 
His Higliness the Raja of that State. In the Parli.ament.ary Bine Book 
on the Moral and Material Progress of India for 1871-72, the followin«’ 
testimony is borne to His Excellency Pwaja Sir T. Madava Row’s 
services:— 

The State of Travancore, in the extreme south of the Peninsula, with its 
evenue of half a million, is one of the best governed parts of India. ♦ * ♦ 
And the whole administration is admirably conducted. Sir T. Madava 
Row, IT. c. 8 . 1 ., who has now resigned the office of Dewan of Travancore, was an 
able statesman ; and the present prosperity of the State is due, in a great measure, 
to his judgment and integrity. 

Lord Nnpler of Mercliiston and Ettrick, in March, 1872, when 
temporarily filling the Viceroyalty ofTered a seat in tlio Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council to SirT. Madava, who, notwitbstandin" the pressing 
request of the Acting Governor of Madras, Sir A. J. Arbuthnot, was 
obliged to decline it for private reasons. Sliortly after. His Highness 
Maharaja Holkar of Indore invited His Excellency Raja Sir T. Madava 
Row to become the Prime Minister of the Indore State, In February, 
1873, he entered on this office on the condition that he would stay in 
Indore for throe years only. In no long time after his arrival at Indore, 
Lord Northbrook proposed to Raja Sir T. Madava Row to proceed to 
England to give evidence in matters of finance before tlio Finance 
Committee of the House of Commons. But Raja Sir T. Madava Row 
could not be spared from Indore. Before tho expiry of the second year 
of hi.>i engagement with the Maharaja of Indore, but with the ponsent 
of His Highness Maharaja Holkar, the Government of India, in 
April, 1875, appointed Raja Sir. T. Madava Row to be Prime Minister 
of tlie Baroda State. In Baroda, his sorvices promise to bo as suc- 
cefipful, as they jiroved years ago at Travancore. In scarcely moro 
than four years Raja Sir T. Madava Row who took charge of an 
empty treasury was able to deposit to the credit of the Baro.la State 
the enormous sum of eighty lakhs of rupees in tho Public Treasury at 
Bombay. 

Hie Excellency Raja Sir T. Madava Row has always been hold in 
the highest estimation by every high public functionary who has had any 
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rtunity of watclung his career. Sir Charles E. Trovel 3 ^an, k. c. b., 
when Governor of Madras, said, I hope that, with the co-operation of 
the Raja and the’Resident, Madava Row will workout great benefits to 
the country (Travancore), and thus confer new honour on the Hindu 
nation.** Mr. F. N. Maltby, Resident in Travancore, wrote as follows :— 


The Dcwan Madava Row is a very remarkable man. I have never yet met 
with a native of India who has obtained so thorough a mastery over our language, 
or BO intimate a knowledge and appreciation of the modern views of Englishmen 
in matters of political economy and Government. He has already done important 
service to the Raja of Travancore, and I hope that he will long enjoy the confi¬ 
dence and guide the councils of the Raja. My own intercourse with the Dewau 
Madava Row has been of a very agreeable character. 

1 may add, that nothing has made me more hopeful of the effect which 
English influence and English education are producing on the Native mind, than 
my intercourse with the Dewans Madava Row and Shuugoony Menonc. I havo 
often heard it stated that the fine old class of native officials, of whom Poorneyah 
of Mysore was a type, was dying out, and that our rule raised np none to replace 
them. Some years ago, though reluctant to admit that such was the effect of our 
example and inUuence, I should havo thought it difficult to refute it by example. 
My intercourse with Madava Row and Shungoouy Menono makes mo most hopeful 
that, after a transitory period, a now class is coming forward whom the influence^ 
in early years, of a liberal eduoatiou has fitted iutolloctually and morally to take 
an important pait in the advancement, of their country ; and I am glad to say that 
I can point to several others in those states whom I believe to be following in 
their steps. 


Lord Napier of Merchisfcon and Efctrick, Governor of Madras, 
addressed Sir T. Madava Row on the >occasion of his investiture with 
the Order of the totar of India in tUo following terms 


Sir Madava Row, 

The Government and the people of Madras are happy to welcome you back 
to a place where you laid the foundatiou of those distinguished qualities 
which have become conspicuous and useful on anothci aoeuo. The mark of 
Royal iavour which you have this day received will prove to yon that the 
attention and generoeity of Our Gracious Sovereign are not citcumscribed to 
the circle of her immediate depandente, but that Her Majesty regards the faith¬ 
ful servi^a rendered to the Priitcos and people of India lieyond the boundarios 
of our direct administration, as rendered indirectly to herself and to her repre¬ 
sentatives in this Empire. Oantinue to serve the Maharaja industriously and wisely, 
reflectiugthc intrlligoaoe and vircuea of liis Highnese faithfully to his people. 
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isaion in which you ore engagefl has more than a local and transitory 
significance. Remember that tho spectacle of a good Indian Minister serving 
a good Indian Sovereign is one which may have a lasting influence on the policy 
Of Eugland, and on the future of Native Governments. 

Even, Professor Fawcett, M. P..in the House of Commons, observed 
that “ Sir Madava Row administered Travancore with so much skill as 
justly to entitle him to be considered the Turgot of India, * # • 

He found Travancore, wlieu he went there in 1849, in the lowest stage 
of degradation. He has left it a model State. * * # This is tho 

kmd of man for whom we have no proper opening—at a time when onr 
resources are declared to be inelastic, and when, if tho opium revenue 
failed us, we should not know where to turn for the amount required.” 

Besides his eminent scholastic attainments, which have led to hia 
appointment as a Fellow both of the Madras and Bombay Universities 

His Excellency Raja Sir T. Madava Row is a thorough master of the’ 
English language in which he writes with great faciUty and success. 

His Excellency Sir T. Madava Row received the title of “ Raja” 
on the let January, 1877, on account of the assumption of the title 
Empress of India” by Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

His Excellency Raja Sir T. Madava Row, k. o. s. i., and Hia 
Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jang Bahadur, Muktiar-ul-mulk Suja-ud- 
Daula, c^o 8. may be taken as tho highest types of the administrative 
talents of the two great representative Native Races of India. And 
the staunch, unshaken loyalty of both shows that, under favourable 
conditions, India can furnish men, who will prove as they have proved, 
real pillars of strength to the British Empire in tlie East. 


Chapter V.-—Vizagapatam. 

(Pr%ncipa,l Farnilm, Nobles, and Eminent Men.) 

L—THE IION’BI.E RAJA OODAY NARAENA GUJPUTEE 

RAO. 

T,|. OoJ., K« „f u,, 

.nd duwelo, Viaig«pi,to • tko a;ioa rf th. (....ilj, 
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e Northern Circars in the Madras Presidency. His ancestors^. 
Accana, Peda Sooria, Bhupati, and China Sooria successively for four 
generations attained to celebrity. Bhupati had merited the appro¬ 
bation of the Nizam’s Government; and hia services were rewarded by 
grant of lands. 

The Honorable Raja’s grandfather was distinguished himself in 
the service of the British Government. It was of this personage, that 
the Honorable Court of Directoi's in a communication to the Govern¬ 
ment of Fort Saint George, dated 17th April, 1779, stated : — 

“ Wo concur in the acknowledgment your Government have rendered of the 
real for our interests manifested on various occasions by Goday Jugga Row.’^ 

Goday Jugga Row and his descendants have very well perpe¬ 
tuated their names in the district by roads, bridges, tanks, wells, 
clietruins, schools, and other good works of public utility. It is also 
known that the Honorable Raja’s undo Goday Sooria Pracasa Row, 
and father Goday Sooria Naraoua Row were also men of learning, fame 
and repute. Their names were mentioned in honorable terms by the 
late Sir Frederic Adam and Sir Thomas Munro in their minutes, as 
will be found in the Russel’s reports and Muuro’s selections. 

The Goday family has a large rent roll, and pay the largest con¬ 
tribution as peskeusk to Government Revenue next to the Vizianagram 
Samastanam in the Vizngapatam District. 

Raja Goday Naraena Gujputee Rao received a liberal education 
in the Hindu College, Calcutta, perhaps the only instance at that 
time, a member of such a respectable house being sent to the metro¬ 
polis for education from a distant Presidency quite different in language 
and custom, when there waa no steamer or railway communication. 


The Raja followed the footsteps of his revered ancestors in all that 
concerned the good and welfare of his fellow-citizens. His services 
on the first introduction of the Municipal Association at Vizagapatam 
as a voluntary institution were duly appreciated l>v (lovorument. 

In the beginning of 1866, when Sir William Denison, Governor of 
Madras, paid a visit to tlie District, has honored the Mahal of the 
Godays princely mansion with his visit, and partaken of his hosiH- 
iality. 
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The Raja was selected to represent the landed classes in the 
Legislative Council by Lord Napier in 1868. Evls." since he continued 
in the Council. His Lordship has also appointed him a Fellow of the 
Madras University. The Raja has founded a prize in the University for 
the encouragement of Sanskrit learning, and helped a great measure 
in the work of education. It is well known that the popular Charitable 
Institution Munigar Choultry in Madras has the Raja*a constant 
attention and support. We cannot quote better than from one of the 
public prints in Madras on the high distinction of “Raja’* conferred 
upon him on the occasion of his visit to the Viceroy in March 1881. 

His name has often been before the public of India as a generous and 
charitable person. In Madras his name is a household word. As a Member of 
the Legislative Council ho brought his name forward in being a ready supporter 
of useful projects aud measures calculated to benefit the country. Ho is an exten¬ 
sive landed proprietor and ho has always treated the landed classes with marked 
consideration. He is the great chief among the chiefs of the Hindu community.’' 


The Honorable Raja is not unknown in Bengal, and is highly 
respected in the metropolis. Ho has still some of his College-mates in 
Calcutta, such as, The Honorable Maharaja Jatindra Mohan Tagore 
Bahadur, c. s. 1 ., Member of the Supremo Legislative Council j Raja 
Sattya Nanda Ghoshal Bahadur, and several others. 

The Raja is an excellent Bengali scholar, besides his unexcep¬ 
tional knowledge of the English and Telegu languages. He is not 
only famous for his piety and enlightened liberality, bub also for his 
sterling moral worth, natural intelligence, and educational acquire¬ 
ments. 


IT.-THE VIZIANAGAR OR THE VIZIANAGRAM RAJ 

FAMILY. 

Few people of culture in England and Btill more in India have 
not during later years heard of this illustrious House, which, by the 
rare public spirit and unbounded liberality of its late Chief, has been 
raiBod to an almost equally co'ouous posiliun v;itU the most ancient 
piiucipaUtics of Madias uad llie aisiei i'residencics. liis lli^hncBS 
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tBe^itc Chi6f Maharaja Mirza Sri Vizearama Gajapatiraj Munnea Sultan 
Biihadur, k. c. s. i., rendered to his country and countrymen serviceg 
which the gratitude of the present generation and, even posterity, 
should not willingly let die. His marked loyalty to the British Crown 
and his great acts of philanthropy made him also popular in the far 
West. 

According to traditions of this famous Raj, an own brother of the 
Maharana of Mewar or Udaipur in Rajputana, named Vejeabhoop first 
migrated to Oudh and made considerable conquests there. In a similar 
spirit of adventure Madhavavurmah, a descendant of Vejeabhoop, 
invaded the Deccan with a large force in 514 Saka era corresponding 
with 510 a. d., and conquered that tract of country comprised between 
Bamanad and Cuttack (Orissa), which Madhavavurmah’s dynasty 
held in sovereignty for a very long period of about 921 years. 

The next prince of note, Cheua Thummiraj alias Raghoonadharaj, 
from whom the present Maharaja is ninth in descent held office as 
“Subahdar’' of the Northern Circar in a. d. 1G52 under Abdullah the 
. 5th King of the Kutubshahi Dynasty of Golcondah and obtained the 
Pargannas of Kumily and Bhogapuram as ‘‘ Badshahi Jaghirs,” which 
still belong to the Maharaja of Vizianagar. During the reign of 
the Emperor Aurangzebe, Thummiraj, was confirmed in the title of 
“ Subahdar,’' and received as a valuable present a Zulficar*^ or two- 
edged sword, which formed the Coat of Arms still in use in this distin¬ 
guished family. Thummiraj was succeeded by his son, Sitarama- 
chendrulu, who added ten Pargannas or Baronies to the Raj, and 
assumed the high title of “ Kalinga Maharaj’* in virtue of his new 
acquisition “ Potnoor,” the capital of the Kalinga Raj. This prince, 
however, was eminently conspicuous for his skiuncli loyalty and good 
faith to the British Qovornmeut. Ho was succeeded by his ton 
Anandaraj the First, who had two sons, Seetaramaraj and Vizearamaraj 
the First. 

Vizearamaraj the was a bravo and v aliant prince. Ho gained 

a victory over Jufer Alii Khan, the Nawabof Chicacole, taking away all 
his etabloma Mahce,’" * iiii I Punja" as trophies. He con- 

-idtrubiy extended his inhoritcu dumiiiu>u«, luude ncvcral inipjovements 
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hrti and administered it so ably that the Emperor honoured him witli 
tho Insignia of “ Munnea Sultan” or Chief of the Hill Districts. 

This prince took up his residence in the Town of Vizianagar and 
the existing Fort at that place erected in the year 1712 owes to him its 
completion and improvements. 

According to Aitchison's Treaties, Ananda Raj was a great friend 
to the English, and it was he who expelled the French from the 
Northern Circars, but he died shortly after at Rajamandry from attack 
of small-pox. As the selection of an heir was entrusted to the family j 
the Eani selected the second son of her husband’s cousin, Viziaramaraj-, 
as tho successor to the Raj. This was confirmed by the Nizam who 
also bestowed the distinction or title “ Mirza” or Prince in virtue of a 
Firman from the Emperor in April, 1760. The Pesheush or tribute of 
the Chiefship was settled at Rs. 2,90,059-4-0 payable to the Moghal 
Government; but this sum was withheld for several times and tho 
frequent conquests of Seetaramaraj, eldest son of Anandaraj the First, 
added much to tho prestige and independence of the family. 

The list of the Zamindaries which were at that time tributary t» 
the Vizianagar Raj is given below :— 


Zamindabies. 


1, Jeypore 

2. SruDgavarapacota 
8. Madgole 

4. Saloor 

5. Kotapalem 

6. Kurpam 

7. Aokapilly and Suttayavaram 

8. Golcouda 


9. Palacondab 

10. Andra 

11. Kcgulavalsa 

12. Poram 

13. Teda or PachipentA 

14. Suugnmvalsa 
16. Chemudu 

16. Eajam 

17. Narava 


The Maharajas of Vizianagar were occasionally spoken of a» 
“ Zamindars’ from the time the Government obtained possession of the 
Northern Circars in 17C5. The chief cause of this change was, wo 
believe, their liability to pay posbciish or subsidy to the British Govern¬ 
ment, In spite of this, however, they were reckoned by the Nizam 
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the English as the most distinguished Chiefs, exercising indepen¬ 
dent powers and receiving salutes of 19 guns from the paramount 
power. It is also a fact, that the Maharajas of Vizianagrani had under 
them several (17) tributary Zamindars in the Northern Circars, who 
always regarded them as their Chief. 

When Sir Thomas Rumbold was appointed Governor of Madras 
in 1778 ; Raja Vizearama Raj was siunmoned thither for the purpose 
of settling the payment of his tribute. The Raja proceeded to Madras 
under the escort of a Grenadier Company commanded by Colonel John 
Brathwait of the Madras Army, and received eveiy honour suitable to 
the High Rank (with a salute of 19 guns), of a chief, whose territory 
equalled in extent a vast Kingdom and whose power had almost held 
the Hon’ble East India Company in awe. This illustrious prince was 
succeeded by his son Narain Babu, who resided in the sacred city of 
Benares and devoted much of his time to prayer and acts of piety. 
Narain Babu died at Benares in 1845, deeply regretted by his numerous 
admirers and friends ; and it is said that minute guns were fired on the 
occasion as a special case. Lord William Bentinck, the then Governor 
General of India, testified to his very respectable character in the 
following terms :— 

I have known the Raja of Vizianagaf for several years, and I have high 
respect for him. His conduct has always been very correct and I have Qo hesita¬ 
tion in recommending him to my successor for a continuance of the consideration 
which 1 have made it a point to shew him as due to his rank and character. 


Govt. House, 
i^alcutta^ 19 March, 1835. 


} 


Sd. W. BENTINCK, 


Oox^mor General of India, 


Narain Babu was succeeded by his son His Highness the late 
Maharaja Mirza Sroe Vizearam Gajapatiraj Maharaj Muunea Bultan 
Bahadur, k. o s. i. The Maharaja was born on the 7th August, 1826, 
and since the age of three years resided in Benares. He received a 
liberal education under the tuition of capable European Tutors, and with 
it an accurate knowledge of English habits and customs. He always 
liked English Company and moved in the circle of several respectable 
European residents of Benares with a view to learn more about tiicir 
manners. He left the sacred city of Benares for Viziauagram whore he 
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Imived on the 8t.h of Apiil 1848, and was duly installed on 
the Gaddi or enthroned on the 5th May of that year. The ceremony of 
installation was performed with great eclat. A salute of 10 guns was 
fired from the cantonment both on his entering the Fort and on liis 
coronation (Puttahhishekum). The number of guns, however, was 
most unfortunately reduced afterwards to 13 at the time of the general 
reduction of salutes. 

The Maharaja was initiated into tho duties of managing his exten¬ 
sive estates by Mr. F. H. Crozier of the M-adras Civil Service, who 
undertook the management of the Raj as Special Agent by order of 
the Government. 

The Maharaja in the course of about three or four years attained 
a thorough mastery of Zamindari business and the estate was accor¬ 
dingly made over to liis direct management in 1852, not only freed from 
debts which were the accumulations of three generations, but with a 
large snridua of nearly a lakh in the Treasury. 

While His Excellency Lord Ilardinge was on his way to the 
Lahore Expedition in 1845, tho Maharoja paid his respects to Hia 
Excellency on board the Steamer at Benares. His Excellency presented 
him with a beautiful gold ring and expressed a wish that His Highness 
would proceed to his country. 

In 1863, the Maharaja visited Benares again ; and in 18G4 he 
received the title of Maharaja with KJdlluts, and was appointed by 
Lord Lawrence to be a Member of tbo Viceroy's Legislative Council. 

At the Grand Darbar held at Agra, in 1866, the Maharaja was 
invested with the '' Knight Commandership of the Star of India," with 
Khillute, yiich as, elephant, <&c., and his salute of 13 guns was extended 
to the Bengal Presidency. He ulso received the title of His Highness" 
and his name was enrolled in the list of the Chiefs of India, entitled to 
return visits from the Viceroys of India, which honour was granted by 
His Excellency Lord Northbrook in 1874, and the Darbar salute in 
1876, (This family had always the honour of receiving salutes). The 
Maharaja had the honour of receiving a visit frera His Royal Highness 
The Duke of Edinburgh in January, 1870, and from His Royal 
Highness Tho Prince of Wales in January, 1876, both at Benares. 
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of Edinburgh presented His Highness with a sword anci 
Royal Family group picture. His Royal Highness The Prince of Wale» 
Lad previously received His Highness in December 1875 at Madras, 
and presented him with a Gold Medal, Ring, Sword with belt. ExpresS^ 
Rifle, Ivory Whip, an Album containing Portraits of the Royal 
Family, and a book of Polychromatic Art with inscriptions on them 
9LS follow—Presented by His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales* 
to His Highness Tlie Maharaja Mirza Viziarauia Gajapati Raj Munnea 
Sultan Bahadur, K. 0 . s. i., of Vizianagram. The Maharaja also had 
the honour of receiving letters from Her Gracious Majesty The QueeiP- 
Empress on particular occasions. 

After his last visit to Bengal and the North-Western Provinces, 
the Maharaja arrived at Vizianagar on the 28th April 1876 —having 
on the ground of ill health declined Lord Lytton’s nomination to reap¬ 
point him for the fourth time to the Legislative Council. For throe 
years subsequently he led a life of more or less retirement. 

Exactly on the third year of his last return to his own house, that 
is, on tho 28th April 1879, His Highness died quite suddenly in his 
Fort at Vizianagar of what^ is supposed to be disease of the heart, 
though for the previous 18 days ho had been suttering from a low typo 
of fever. His Highness had presided uninterruptedly over tho 
administration of his Raj for 30 years, 11 months, and 23 days. 

On receiving the sad news of the Maharaja's demise, His Excellency 
The Viceroy Lord Lytton, His Royal Highness Tho Prince of Wales, 
His Grace the Duke of Buckingham, His Excellency Sir F. P. Haines, 
His Majesty tho King of Siam, His Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jang 
Bahadur, o. o. s. i., His Higlmoss Tho Maharaja Jugutjung Bahadur 
of Nepaul, His Highness The Maharaja of Jaipur, His Highness Tho 
Maharaja of Indore, His Hij^hnesa The Maharaja of Travancore and 
several Maharajas, Rajas and friends of His Highness expressed their 
sympathy and condolence by telegrams and letters to his son Koomar 
Maharaja. 

His Highness is succeeded by his only surviving son, Maharaja 
Anaudagujapatiraj, who is 30 years of age, and tho young prince, so far 
as we may judge from his education, uud the training he boa received, 

(•9 
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W3 every disposition to emulate liis father’s excellent qualities and 
to attain his father’s great reputation. 


The late Maharaja’s public life since then has been matter of 
general notoriety. Exceedingly popular among his own countrymen, 
with whom his high lineage, his many sterling qualities and his irreprove- 
bable character naturally carried great weight, His late Highness 
was held by the Government and the European gentry in such high 
estimation and respect as have rarely before been so willingly accorded 
to any other Native Prince. His refined courteous and gentlemanly 
manners and his desire to please made him a universal favourite and 
welcome guest in whatever society he honoured with his familiai’ity ; but 
his skill as a horseman, his love of sport, billiards and all manly games 
made him additionally acceptable among his European friends. 

But the predominating trait in his character which is likely long 
to keep his memory green in the hearts of his countrymen is a sponta¬ 
neous and overflowing spirit of chai’ity and liberality, such as have 
rarely been met with in modern days even among Native Princes, whoso 
besetting fault generally is certainly not a tendency to parsimoniousness, 
but rather the reverse. His donations, however, were not made for 
show, but invariably to promote some good cause or public object not 
confined to his own estates and to his Native Presidency of Madras but 
comprising, Bengal, the North-Western Provinces and, beyond India, 
extending even so far as England, 

His Highness’ charity and liberality wore equalled, if not surpassed 
by a spirit of staunch loyalty, « Ever Loyal” was the motto engraved 
on tho Diamond Ring presented to him by Lord Harris, the Governor 
of Madras, as a memento of His Highness’ services rendered during 
the Mutiny of 1857. 

His Highness* services in Supreme Legislative Council were 
valuable aa is evidenced by his being a third time elected to that honour 
when ho introduced the Majority Bill, which is now the Law of India, 
being tho 6rst Native Member of Council who ever introduced and 
carried through a Legislative enactment. 

Tho Maharaja’s whole career was marked by princely liberality 
and gcneioBity, and inuuiliceuco both public and private. His numerous 
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benefactions are well known all over India, and are irrespect¬ 
ive of caste or creed. His mind was imbued with philanthropic 
principles, and he has left his property unencumbered and a surplus of 
nbout fifteen lahks of Rupees for his successor. His own Raj benefitted 
immensely; lakhs of Rupees wore spent on Roads, Bridges, &c. He 
established a superior High School, a Sanskrit Seminary, a School for 
Caste Girls, a School of Arts, and erected a grand Market in memory 
of His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales’ visit to India (called 
Prince of Wales’ market). Five first class girls’ schools in Madras, 
managed by a Committee of Native gentlemen, owe their existence to 
His Highness and the handsome Fountain in a most conspicuous placo 
in Madras evidences his regard for that city. Benares wili ever 
remember His Highness The Maharaja of Vizianagar. Turn where 
you will there is some monument of the regard in which ho held the 
place where he spent his early days. The Racquet Court for Europeans, 
or The Town Hall erected in memory of BRs Royal Highness The 
Duke of Edinburgh’s visit to Benares for the general public, The 
Carmichael Library, The Vizianagar Dispensary and the four Girls 
Schools. Allahabad is also indebted to His Highness’ munificence. 
The princely gift of one lakh of Rupees was made to the Muir College 
building and the Clock Tower was his special donation. In addition to 
other grants, various Civil Engineering Colleges in India have scholar* 
ships endowed' Calcutta, Madras, Allighur, Cuttack, Ghazeopur, many 
other Colleges and Schools attest to the Maharajas liberality. A splendid 
granite Fountain In Hyde Park, London, testifies that the Maharaja’s 
liberality was most cosmopolitan, and the superb Cup for which the 
Lords and Commons contend at the annual gathering at Wimbleton 
will cause His Highness to be ever remembered at homg. In fact, there 
was no call of a public nature or for public purposes to which he did 
not afford help with a liberal band. 

No native prince, since British rule has been established in India, 
has ever so much identified himself with the spirit of British adminis¬ 
tration, and so completely made himself an acceptable friend among the 
highest circles of European society as the late Maharaja of Viziona- 
gram; and if the present Midiaraja only follows in the footsteps of his 
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Ulustvions fatlier, tlic family will liave gained tlie position due to its 
liigli antiquity and purity of race. 

The present area of tlie estate is about 8,000 square miles. Popu¬ 
lation 900,000 souls. 
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CONTAINING 


y/ec names of several Native Primes^ Chiefs, and Nohles on whom Sahiiesy 
Orders of Baronetcy and Knighthood, Titles and Honorary DisiinC'- 
tions have been conferred hy the British Government from its 
early settlement down to the 2 ^resent lime, 
with short notices, 

APPENDIX A. 


(SALUTES.) 

I.—SALUTES ATTACHED TO CniEFSTTirS. 


Salutes of 21 guns, 

5BaroclA.—The Gfwhwar of 
Hyderabad.—The Nizam of 
Mysore.—The Maharaja of 

Salutes of 19 guns. 

Bhopal.—The Begum ^or Nawab) of 
Owadior.—The Muharnja Sciiulia of 
Indore.—The Maharaja Holkar of 
Jammu anj Cashmere.—The Maharaja of 
Khelat.—The Khan of 
Kolhapur.—The Kaja of 
Mey war (Udaipur).—Tho Maharana of 
Travancore.—The Maharaja of 

Salutes of 17 guru, 
Bhawulpur,—T^e Nawab of 
Bhurtpur.—The Maharaja of 
Bikaoir—The Maharaja of 
Bundi.—The Maharao Kaja of 
Cochin.—The Raja of 
Jaipur.—The Mah.araja of 
Karauli.—The Maharaja of 
Kotah.—Tho Maharao of 
Kutch.—Tho Rao of 
Marwar (Jodhpur.)—The Maharaja of 
Pattiala.—The Maharaja of 
Rewah.—The Maharaja of 

Salutes ff 15 gu firS, 

Ahrar.—The Maharao Raj* of 
Dowus.—Senior Rnja of 
Dowaa.—Junior Raja of 
l)hnr.—Tho Maharaja of 
Dholpur,—Tho Rana^f 
Dungarpur.—Tho Mftharawul of 
Datlia,—The Maharaja of 
Ktlur.—Tho Maharaja of 
Jessalmir.—The M.oliaruwal of 


Jell a war.—The Mab.araja R,ana of 
Khairpur.—Mir Ali Murad Khaa of 
Kishengarh.—The Maharaja of 
Partabgarh,—Tho Kaja of 
Serohi.—The Roo of 
Sikkim.—The Maharaja of 
Urcha (1’chri), Tho Maharaja of 

Salutes of 13 guns. 

Benares.—The Maharaja of 
Jaurah.—The Nawab of 
Kuch Behar.—The Rnja of 
Ram pur.—The Nawab of 
liatlam.—The Rnja of 
Tipperah.—The Raja of 

Salutes e/ 11 guJM. 
Ajeygarh.—The Maharaja of 
Banswara.—The Maharawul of 
B/ihni.—The Nawab of 
Bhaunagar.—Tho Thnkur of 
Bijawar.—The Maharaja of 
Cambay. -Tlic Nawab of 
Cbirkari.—Tho Maharaja of 
Chamba.—Tha Rnj.a of 
Chattarpur.—The Raja of 
Drangdra.—Tho Raj Sahib of 
Furidkot.—The Raja of 
Jhabua,—The Raja of 
JhiniL—Tho Raja of 
Junaghar.—Tho Nawab of 
Kahlur (Bilaapur).—The Raja of 
Kapui thalla.—The Raja of 
Mandi.—Tho Raja of 
Nabha.—The Raja of 
Naiiauagar—Tho Jam of 
Naraiagarh.—The Raja of 
Palaupui\—Tho Dewon of 
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T.~SALUTES ATTACUBD TO CTIIEFSHIPS.— 
Porbandjvr.—Tlie Raim of 
Panna.—Tbo Maharaja of 
Radhanpur.—The Nawab of 
llajgarb.—The Nawab of 


Rajpipla.—The Raja of 
Sitaraau.—The Raja of 
Sillana.—The Raja of 
Sirniur (Nahan).—The Raju of 
Suket.—The Raja of 
Sampthar.—The Maharaja of 
Touk,—Tho Nawab of 

Salutes of 9 gu'os, 
Alirajpur.—The Bana of 


Balasinor.—The Babto of 
Baria.—Tho Raja of 
Barwani.—The Rana of 
Chota Udaipur.—The Raja of 
Fudhli.—The Sultan of 
Lahcj.—The Sultan of 
Lunawara.—The Rana of 
Maler Kotla.—The Nawab of 
Nagodc.—The Rnja of 
Sawant Wari.—The Sir Desai of 
Sonth.—The Raja of 


IL~PERSONAL SALUTES. 

Salutes of 21 guns. 

Dhtiicop Singh.—-TTis Highness Maharaja, o.C.S.l. 

Owalior. — Ilia Highness Jaynji Rno Smdia Bahadur, q.O.R.T., Maharaja of 
Indore. —His Highness Tukaji Rao Holkar Bahadur, G.o.s.i., Maharaja of 
Jaipur- —His Highneas Sewao Ram Singh Bahadur, o.c.B.i., tho late Maharaja of 
Jammu and Cashmere. —His Highness Ranbir Singh Bahadur, O.C.s.i., Maharaja of 
Travancore, —His Highness Sri Rama Varma, O.C,8.l., Maharnja of 
Udaipur (Meywar).—His Highness Sajjan Singh, Maharana of 

Salutes of 19 guns. 

Bengal.— His Highness Nawab Mansur Ali Khan, N.awab Nazim of 
Jodhpur. — His Highness Jaswant Singh Bahadur, Q.C.8.I., Maharaja of 
Nepal. — The late Maharaja Sir Jang Bahadur, G.C.B., & o.C.s.i., Prime Minister of 
liewah. — His Highness Raghuraj Singh Bahadur, a.G.8.1., Maharaja of 

^ Salutes of 17 guns, 

Bhopal.— His Highness Nawab Alijah Amir-ul-Mulk, Consort of Her Highness 
the Begum of 

Hyderabad.—Nawab Sir Salar Jang Bahadur, G.C.B.I., Minister of 
Hyderabad. — Nawab Amir-i-Kabir, SUams-ul-Umra Bahadur, Minister of 
Kifihougnrh.—His Highness Pirthi Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of 
Tonk.— tlis Highness Maharamad Ibrahim Khan Bahadur, Nawab of 
Uncha (Tehri). — His Highness Mohindar Partab Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of 

Salutes of guns. 

Arcot. —His Highness Prince A«im .lah Zahir-ud-daulah, Bahadur of 

Bhauiisgar.—His Highness Takht Bingji, Thakur of 

Bhopal,—Her UighncBS the Qudsia l^gnra of 

Drangdro—His Highness Man Hiugji Uaj Sahib of 

Juuagarb — His Uighnoss Mobabbat Khan, K.O.8.I., Nawab of 

Nananagar.—His Highness 8hri Wibhnji, Jam of 

Rampur.—His Highness Mahammad Kalb Ali Khan Bahadur, O.O.B.I., Nawab of 
Salutes r/ 18 guns. 

Biurdwau.---lli8 Hlgbncw tUo lute Maharaj Dbiraj Mahtab Chand Bahadur of 
Jhiiid.—His Highness Raghbir Singh Bahadur, G.C.s.i., Raja of 
Nabha.— His Highness Ilira Singh Bahadur, Raja of 

Fanua,— His Highness Sir Rudra Partap Singh Bahadur, K.C.B.I., Maharaja of 
Tuiijor.—Hor Highness Princess Vijaya Mchemi Mukta Boyi Amonani, Raja 
f^hib of 

Vi2ianagram.—His Highneia the lato Maharaja Mina Viziaram Onjapatly Raj 
Mania Soltau Bahiidur^ k.g.bJ., of 
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U.—PERSONAL SALUTES.—('CoaiinKcrf ). 
Salutes of 12 guiu, 

Alaculla,—Omar bin Sallah bin Muhammad Nukecb of 
Shahar.—Awadh bin Omar Alkayati, Jemadar of 

Salutes of \\ guns, 

Malcr Kotla.—Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan Bahadur. Nawab of 

Morvi.—Wnghji, Thakur Sahib of 

Tehri,—His Highness Partab Sha, Raja of 

Salutes of 9 gnus, 

13an8da,-*-Shri Naraindeoji Ramdeoji* Maharawal of 

Bironda.—Ragbir Dyal, Kaja of 

Eulrampur.^Mahamja Sir Dig Bijai Singh of 

Dliarmpur.—Sbri Gulab Siiigji Amar Simrji, Maharawal of 

Dhrol.—Jai Singji, Thakur Sahib of 

Gouda].—Bhagwat Siugji, Thakur Sahib of 

Jiinjira.—Sidi Ibrahim Khau, Kawab of 

Kliarond,—Ddit Pertap Deo, Raja of 

Kilchipur.—Amar Sing Bahadur, Rao of 

Limri.—Jaswant Singji, Thakur Sahib of 

Myhcre.—Raghbir Singh, Raja of 

Palitaua—Sur Siugji, Thakur Sahib of 

Rajkot.—Bauoji, Thakur Sahib of 

Socotra.—Tho Sultan of 

SucUin.—Sidi Abdul Kadir Mahammad Yacub Khan. Nawab of 
Wadwan.—Dajirjy, Thakur Sahib of 
Wankauir.—Banc Siugji, Ihij Sahib of 



APPENDIX, A 

(SUNDRY TITLES AND HONORARY DISTINCTIONS. ) 



BARONET 

—C Hkhkditaby.) 

No, 

Name and Destination, 

When Conferred. 

Remark.^. 

1 

Tho Hon'blo Sir Jamsotjee 
Jeejeebhoy, Bait, Bombay 


Is tho third Baronot. 




With regard to tho 
history of the first and 
second Baronets, vide 
page 
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APPENDIX B. 

KNIGHT GRAND CROSS OF THE MOST HONORABLE ORDER OF THE BATH-CPersonai..^ 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Cbnferrcrl. 

Remabks. 

1 

His Excellency the late Maha¬ 
raja Sir Jang Bahailiir, G.C.S.L, 
Prime Minister of Nepal 




1867. 

For good and valuable 
services during the mu¬ 

2 

His Highness Sir Jiaji Rao 
Siudhia Bahadur, O.C.s.l,, &c. 


tiny. Died in 1877. 


&c,, of Gwalior. 

1877. 

Investiture took place- 
in the Government U ousc. 

3 

His Highness the late Maha¬ 
raja Sir Kliaudi Rao, Gaik war 


Calcutta, on the 1st Janu¬ 
ary, 1878. 


of Baroda . 

1857. 

For good services du- 
ring the mutiny. Died 
in 1870. 


K N I C H T~(PfiRs«NAL.) 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

Sir xVlbcrt David Sassoon, Kt., 




c. 8.1., of Bombay . 

... 

Now in England. 

2 

Sir Cowasjec Jehanghir, Kt., 
c. 8.1., of Bombay . 


Received the honour of 
Knighthood from Her 
Most Gracious yjajesty 
the Qucen-EmprcoB of 
India. 

Ditto, 

3 

The late Sir Jumsetjee Joejec- 
bhoy, the First Baronet of 
Bombay. 

1842. 

Ditto. 


The Moei Exalted Order of the Star of India, 

HONORARY KNIGHTS GRAND C OM M ANDERS-CPK^eoNAL.) 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

His Highness Ismael Pasha, 
Kedivo of Egypt . 

... 

... 
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HONORARY KNIGHTS GRAND COMMANDERS.-(<^o"«««'''^') 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Kemaeks. 

2 

Hia nighncss Hajee Meerza 
Hussain Khan ... 


... 

3 

Hia Highness Prince Tewfic 
Pasha . 

... 

... 

4 

His Excellency Chcrif Pasha 

... 

... 

5 

Hia Excellency Safoct Pasha 

... 

... 

6 

His Highness The Khan of 
Khclat. 

... 

... 


KNIGHTS GRAND COMMANDERS-(P»Rsonal.) 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

His Highness the late Nizam 
Afzul-Ud-Daula, of Haidera- 
bad . 

1801, 

For good services du¬ 

2 

His Highness Azim Jah Zahir- 


ring the mutiny. Died 
on Iho 26 th Feb., 18G3, 


Ud-Daula Bahadur, Prince of 
Arcot . 

Ist Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Dorbar. 

3 

Ilis Highness the late Maha- 
raua Bhagwant Sing of Dhol- 
pur . 

1857. 

For good services du¬ 

4. 

Ilia Highness Maharaja Dhu- 


ring the mutiny. Died iu 
1873. 


lecp Sing Bahoelur, reputed son 
of Ran jit Siug, surnamed the 
“ Lion of Lahore’^ (now in 
England). 

.»• 

Bosigned the sove¬ 

5 

His Highness Mah..raja Ishri 


reignty of the Paujab ou 
the 29Lh March, 184V. 


Prasad Nmrayan Sing, of Bena¬ 
res. . 

let Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar, 

G 

His Excellency the late Maha¬ 
raja Sir Jang Bahadur, O.C.B., &c. 
Prime Minr6tef^>f Nepal. 

1857. 

For good services du¬ 



ring the mutiny. Died 
iu 1877. 


70 
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KNIGHTS GRAND COMMANDERS.—f Continued.) 


No. 

1 Name and Destination. 

When Conferred, 

Remarks. 

7 

His Highness Maharaja Jas- 
vpant Narayan Sing of Bharat- 



8 

Pwr. . 

His Highness Maharaja Jes- 

let Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 


Want Sing 11., of Jodhpur. ... 

let Jan., 1876 ... 

At Calcutta by His 
Royal Highness The 

9 

Ilis Highness Maharaja Sir 
Jiaji Rao Sindhia Bahadur, g.o. 


Prince of Wales in per¬ 
son. 


B., &c., &c., of Gwalior. ' ... 

1857. 

For good services du¬ 

10 

His Highness Nawab Kalb 


ring the mutiny. 


Ali Khan of Rampore. 

... 

For good services ren¬ 

11 

His Highness the late Maha¬ 
raja Kristna Raj Wadlar, of 


dered to the British 
Government. 

12 

Maisur.. 

His Highness the late Maha¬ 
raja Mnhcndar Sing Bahadur of 


Do. Died in 18C8. 

j 

13 

Pattiola. 

His Highness The Raja of 

1871. 

Do. Died in 1876. 

14 

Nabha. 

Hie Highness the late Maha¬ 
raja Narinder Sing Bahadur, of 

• « . 

Do. 


Pattiala. 

Ist Nov., 1861... 

For good services ren¬ 
dered to the British 

16 

His Highness the late Maha¬ 
raja Mirza Maharao Pragmalji 


Government. ' Died on 
the 14th Nov., 1862. 

16 

II., of Kachh. 

His Highness Raja Raghbir 

... 

Do. Died in Jan., 1876. 


Sing Bahadur, of Jhind, 

Ist Jan., 1876... 

At Calcutta by His 
Royal Highness tho 
Prince of Wales in per¬ 

17 

His Highness Maharaja Ra- 


son. 


ghuraj Sing of Rewa. 

1864 

For good services du¬ 

18 

His Highness the late Maha- 
wja Ram Bing Bahadur, &o., &c., 


ring the mutiny. 


of Jaipur. 

1857. 

Ditto, 
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KNIGHTS GRAND COMrAANDERS.-rCo»«»«^rf.) 


No. 

Name akd Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

ly 

His Highness Mabarao Eaja 
Ram Sing of Buudi . 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

* 20 

His Highness Maharaja Eama 
Varma of Travancore. 

... 

For good services ren¬ 

dered to the British 

21 

His Highness Maharaja Ran- 


Government. 


bir Sing Bahadur &c., &c., of 
Kashmir. 

1st Nov., 1861... 

For good services du¬ 
ring the mutiny. 

22 

His Excellency Nawab Sir 
Salar Jang Bahadur &c,, &c., 
Mi Ulster of Haidcrabad. 


Ditto.* 

23 

His Highness the late Maha- 
rana Sambhu Sing Bahadur of 
Me war or Udaipur . 


For mild and benevo¬ 
lent administration of 
the State. Died in 1871. 


21 

Her Highness Nawab Shah 



Jehan, Begam of Bhopal. 

i 

For peacejTul adminis- 
1 tration of the State, icc. 

25 

His Highuess Maharaja Tukaji 
Rao Holkar Bahadur, &c., &c., 
of Indore. 

1 

1 

For good services du¬ 
ring the mutiny. 

26 

His Highness the late Nawab 



Yiisaf Ali Khan Bahadur, of 
Ram pur. 


Do. Died in April 1865. 


KNIGHTS COMMAHDERS-(P«Rsonal.) 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 1 

1 Remaukb. 

1 

His Highness Itaja Auand 
Rao Puar of Dhar . 

IstJan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar, 

2 

His Highness Maharaja D:ilu 
Tumraongong Abubakar, of 
Johoio ... ... 

... 

1 

For good services ren¬ 
dered to the British Go¬ 

3 

Raja Dinkar Rao, Minister 


vernment. 


of Rewa ... 

... 

Ditto. 
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KNIGHTS COiy!MANDERS.-(Co«ii«»«<f.) 



No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred 

Remarks. 

4 

Maharaja Dirpf Bijye Sing, of 
Bulrampore in Oadh. 

... 

For good services ren¬ 
dered to the British 

5 

Miimtaz-ud-Dowlah Nawab 


Government. 


Muhammad Faiz Ali Khan, 
Bahadur . 

... 

Ditto. 

6 

Kao Raja Gan pat Kao Kirkec 
Shamshir, Bahadur, Dewan of 
Gwalior. 


Ditto. 

7 

Nawab Golam Hussein Alnzai 




Khan Bahadur, 16th Bengal 
Cavalry. 

... 

Ditto. 

8 

Maharaja Jeypercash Sing 
Bahadur, of Deo, in Behar ... 

... 

For good services du¬ 
ring the mutiny. 

9 

Hia Highneas the late Maha¬ 
raja Jowan Siughji of Edar ... 


For good services ren¬ 
dered to the British Go¬ 
vernment. Died in 1868. 


10 

Maharaja Joyraungal Sing, of 
Gidhor, in Bengal . 

... 

For good services du¬ 
ring the mutiny. 

11 

Kao Kashee Rao HolkarDada 
Saheb, of Indoro . 

... 

For good services ren¬ 
dered to the British Go¬ 

12 

Nawab Khan Bahadur Khwaja 


vernment. 


Mahomed Khun Khuttuk of 
Kohut 

... 

Ditto. 

13 

His Highness Maharaja Kirtoo 
Sing of Manipur . 

... 

Ditto. 

H 

His Excellency Raja T. Ma- 


Ditto. 


dava Row, Minister of Baroda... 

30 April, 18G6 

15 

His HighnesB Man Singhji, 
Raj Saheb of Drangdra 

IstJan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

16 

IT is Highness Mohabat Khan, 
Nawab uf Junagarh . 

... 

For good services ren¬ 
dered to the British Go¬ 
vernment. 


17 

Ilis Highness Rama Virma, 
Raja of Kochiu. 

... 

Ditto. 
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KNIGHTS COMMAMDERS.-r ContinueA.) 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Rkmarks, 

18 

The late Raja Kadha Kanta 
Dev Bahadur, of the Savabazar 
Ivaj Family, Calcutta. 

1866. 

For good services ren¬ 
dered to the British Go¬ 
vernment. Died on the 


39 

His Highness the late Raja 
Ranadhir Sing Bahadur, of 


10th April, 1867. 


KapuHhala . 

1864. 

Ditto. Died on the 
2nd April, 1870. 

20 

General Ranodip Sing Rana 
Bahadur, Rrimo Minister of 
Nepal .. 


Ditto. 

21 

His Highness Maharaja Riidar 
Fartab Sing Mahuudar Baha¬ 
dur, of fauna. 

1st Jan., 1876 ... 

At Calcutta by His 



Royal Highness The 
Prince of Wales iu 
person. 


22 

Rnja Salub Dyal Misser, of' 
Kishenkote . 

... 

For good services ren¬ 
dered to the British 
Government. 

23 

His Highness Raja Rhamsher 
Prakash Bahadur, of Nahau ... 

1st Jan.', 1876... 

At Calcutta by His 
Royal Highness The 
Prince of Wales in 
{terson. 

24 

llis Highness Shivaji Bhonsla 



Chatrapati, Kaja of Kolaporo... 

let Jail., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar, 

25 

His Highness the late Maha- 
rnja Sir Viziarara Gajapatty 
Raj Mania Sultan Bahadur of 
V izianagram . 

... 

For good services ren¬ 
dered to the British 
Government. 

20 

His Highnc^ Sri Wibhaji, ' 

^ V 



Jam of Nowuiiagar ...\ 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar, 
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COMPANION S— (Personal.) 


No. 

1 

2 


10 

11 

12 

13 


Name and Destination. 


Amaravati Shasia Shastri, 
Dewan of Travaucore . 

The late Raja Ananda Nath 
nai Baha<lur. of theNattor Raj 
Family,. Rajdhahye . 

Muhararancl Ali Ashlar Ali 
Khan, of Ram pore, North-West¬ 
ern Provinces . 

Nawab Syad Ashgar Ali Khan 
Bahadur, Chitpore, Calcutta ... 

Syad Ahmed Khan of Ali¬ 
garh . 

Mcer Akbar Ali, Khan Baha¬ 
dur, of Haiderabad 

Nawab Muhammad Akrum 
Khan, of Umb ... 

Azam Gouri Sankar Udesan- 
kar, Joint Administrator of 
Bhaonagar . 

Byramji Jeejeebhoy, Esqr,, 
Bombay. . 


Rao Bahadur Becher Das 
Ambur Das . 

Sirdar Bikrama Sing of Ka- 
purthala. 

Bnkshec Khonan Sing, Com¬ 
mandant of the F(»rco8 of Hig 
Highness the Maharaja Holkar 
of Indore 

Tlielatn Rnjn Chandra Nath 
Roy. of the Natter Knj Family 
ItajAhahye . 


When Conferred. 


Ist Jan., 1877... 


June, 18G6 ... 


1st Jan., 1877... 


I 


1st Jan., 1877 ... 


Remarks. 


At the Delhi Darbar, 


For good services ren¬ 
dered to the British 
Government. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

For good services ren- 
d^ered to the British 

Government. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 


For good services ren- 
dt-red to Hie British 
Government. 
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COMPANION S.~C Continued.) 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

14 

The late Raja Chandra Shekar 
MaiiiSint? Hari Cliandan Murdraj 
Bhramorbor Roy, of Parikood 
(Orissa). 

Raja Damara Kumara Ven- 

18G6. 

For good services du¬ 

15 


ring the Famine of 1866. 
Died on the 4th June, 
1872. 


katappa Nayedu Bahadur Varu, 
of Kalahasti . 


For good services ren¬ 

16 

The late Raja Digambar 
Mitlcr, Calcutta. 

1st Jan., 1876... 

dered to the British 
Government. 

At Calcutta by His 

17 

Saiad Futteh Ali Khan Baha¬ 
dur, Nawab of Buuganapilly ... 

Ut Jan., 1877... 

Royal Highness The 
Prince of Wales in 
person. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

18 

Dosabhoy Frauojec, Esq., 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Bombay. 

19 

Nawab Golam Ali Khan, the 
late Nawab of BungauapUly... 


For good services ren¬ 

20 

The late Govind Dasa Seth, 

\ 

dered to the British 
Government. Died in 
October 1868. 

of Muttra . 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

21 

Nawab Golam Hussein Khan, 


For good services ren¬ 


of the Paiijab. 

••• 

22 

Nawab Khnja Abdul Gunny, 
of Dacca. 

1871. 

dered ter the British 
Government. 

Ditto. 

23 

Mahomed Uyat Khan 

... 

Ditto. 

21 

Istakant Shungtony Menon, 
Dewan of Kochiu . 

... 

Ditto, 

25 

Moulvi Mir Imdad Ali Khan, 
Bahadur, North-Western Pro- 
Tiuces . 


Dittot 

26 

The Ho^x’ble" Maharaja Jatin- 




dra Mohan. Tagore Bahadur, of 
the Tagore Family, Calcutta ... 

28th July, 1879. 

Ditto. 

_ 
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eOMPANION Continued.) 


No. 

1 Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

27 



For good Bcrvicoa ren¬ 



••• 

dered to tho British 

28 

fiir Cowasji Jehanghir. Kt 


Government. 

29 

of BpmUay ... „. ’ ’ 


Ditto. 

KisRon Das Baha- 




*** ••• ••• ... 

... 

Ditto. 

30 

The Into Jowala Sahai, Dewan 
Of Kashmir 

IstJan., 18?7... 

At the Delhi Darbar, 

31 

B. Krisnaianjrar, Esq.. Officia¬ 
ting Deputy Cominissioner of 
Mysore. 

let Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar, 

32 

Bombay*** Esi-. 

... 

For good Rcpvicea ren¬ 
dered to the British 

33 

The late Sirdar Maogal Sine 
Ramgharia, of Umritsur ... 


Government. 

Ditto, 

34 

Seth Naonmll, of Kurrachee... 

... 

Ditto, 

85 

Huznit Nnr Khan, Minister 
Of Jaurah . 

Ifit Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

8G 

ThelateBaja Pratap Chandra 

... 

For good services ren- 
den-d to tho British 

37 

The late TTon’ble Praaanna 


Government. 


cSs."' 

30th April, 1866. 

Ditto. 

88 



Ditto. 

SO 

Raphn Kath Bno Wittal.Chiof 

Of Yiachur 


For good fiervicofl du¬ 


4 «« 

... 


■ --- ---- 


ring the Alutiuy of 1857. 
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COMPANION ^-(CcnmueA.) 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

40 

The late Hon’blo Maharaja 
Rama Nath Tagore Bahadur, of 
the Tagore Family, Calcutta.... 

1875. 

For good Services ron- 
dered to the British 
Government. 


41 

The late Raja Ram Siog, of 
Bansi, Bosti . 


Ditto. 

42 

The late Raja Salty a Saran 
Ghosal Bahadur, of the Bhu- 
kailas Raj Family, 24 Parganuas 


Ditto. 

43 

RajaSheoraj Sing, of Kashipur 

... 

Ditto. 

44 

Raja Surat Sing . 

... 

Ditto. 

45 

Syud Hussein El Aidross, of 
Surat . 

.»• 

Ditto. 

46 

Sir Albert David Sassoon, Kt., 
of Bombay . 

«•. 

Ditto. 

47 

Raja Shiva Prasad,of Benares 

... 

Ditto, 

48 

Mir Shahamat Ali ... 

... 

Ditto. 

49 

Malik Sahib Khan Tawannath, 
Khan Bahadur. 


Ditto. 

60 

Sahibza Obedulla Khan, of 




Tonk . 

••• 

Ditto. 

61 

RajaTikam Sing, of Morean 

... 

Ditto. 

62 

Raja Velugoti Eumara Ya- 




chamu Nayuda Bahadur, of the 
Venkatagiii Raj Family 

1860. 

Ditto. 

63 

The Hon Tile Vembanker Ra- 
miengar, of Madras . 


Ditto.' 

61 

Sao Sahib Vishvanath Narayen 




Maudlik, Membof of Council of 
the Oovernment of Bombay for 




making laws and regulations ... 

Ifit Jan., 1877... 

Ditto. 
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The Order of the Indian JE vi p i r e, 
MEMBER S~(Ex-Officio and for Life.) 


No, 

Name and Destination. 

\Vlien Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

His Highness Sir Jiaji Eao 




Sindhia Bahadur, G.C.B.,G.c.s.i.‘, 
Counsellor of the Empress, 
General in the Army, Hisam- 
us-Sultanat, &c., Maharaja of 
Gwalior ... 

Ist Jan., 1878 ... 

For distinguished sor- 

2 

His Highness Sir Muhammad 

viocs rendered to tho 
British Government. 


Kalb Ali Khan, o.c.B.i., Coun¬ 
sellor of the Empress, Nawatiof 
Rampur. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

8 

His Highness Sir Raghblr 
Sing Bahadur, G.O.8.I., Coun¬ 
sellor of the Empress, Raja of 
Jhiud 


, 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

4 

His Highness The late Maha¬ 
raja Sir Ram Sing, G.C.S.I., 
CounsoUor of the Empress, of 
Jaipur . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

■ 5 

His Highness Sir Kam Sing, 
0. C. s, I,, Counsellor of the 
Empress, Muharao Raja of 
Buudi 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

C 

His Highness Sir Rama 
Varma, G.c. B. I., Counsellor of 
the jEmpress, Maharaja of 


Ditto. 


Travaiicore 

Ditto. 

7 

Ilis Highness Sir Ranbir 
Sing, G.c.s.]., Counsellor of tho 
Empress, Oenornl in the Army, 
IndarMahindarBahadur Sipai- 
i*Saltanat, Maharaja of Jummu 
and Kashmir . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

6 

His llighnosa Sir Tukoji Rao 
Holkar, G.c.s.i., Counsellor of 
the EmpruSb, Maharaja of 
Indore 

Ditto. ... 

Ditto. 

1 
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IDh e 0 t d e T of the Indian Empire, 
COMPANIONS—<Ex-0?ficio and fob Life.) 



No. 

Namb and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

Mcer Ali Khan, eldest son 
and heir of the Jam of Lus 
Beyla, Khelat. 

Sirdar Asad Khan, Chief of 
the Sara wan Brahuis, Khelat... 

1st Jan., 1878 ... 

Ditto. 

For good services ren¬ 
dered to the British 
Government. 

Ditto. 

8 

Sirdar At.ar Sing, Malaz-ul- 
TJlama-o-ul-Fazala, of Bbadaur, 
Panjab . 

1st Jan.,1880 ... 

Ditto. 

4 

Bapu Dova Shastri, Professor 
of JJathematics, Sanskrit Col¬ 
lege, Benares . 

Isfc Jan., 1878... 

Ditto. 

5 

Babu Bhudev Mukerjee, Ben¬ 
gal Educational Service 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

6 

Bukht Sing, Rao Bahadur, 
Rao of Bedla, in Meywar 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

7 

Bymanjee Jamesjoo. 


Ditto* 

8 

Cettopaliem Ranga Charioo, 
Esq., Controller of the House¬ 
hold of His Highness the Maha¬ 
raja of Mysore . 

1st Jan., 1878... 

Ditto, 

9 

Sirdar Gohur Khan, Chief of 
the Jolawan Brahuis, Khelat... 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

10 

Honorary Lieutenant Colonel 
Sheik Hcdayat Ali Khan Baha¬ 
dur, Sirdar Bahadur, 45th N. L 

Ist Jan., 1879 ...! 

Ditto, 

11 

The Hon’ble Mir Humayun 
Jab Bahadur, Additional Mem¬ 
ber of the Council of His Ex¬ 
cellency the Governor of Madras 
for making Laws and Regula¬ 
tion^ 

Ist Jan., 1880 ... 

DIttow 

12 

Pandit Isvar Chandra Bidya- 
sagar, SukeasStreet, Calcutta... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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tr h e Order of the Indian M in p i r e • 
COMPANION S, —( Continued.) 


No. 

Name and Destination, 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

13 

Babu Khem Sing ... 


For good services ren¬ 

U 

The Bonorable Kristo Dae 


dered to the British 
Government, 


Pal, llai Bahadur, Member of 
the Bengal Legislative Council 
^d Municipal Commissioner, 
Calcutta.. 

1st Jan., 1878 ... 

Ditto. 

15 

Pandit Mahesh Chandra Nya- 
ratna, Officiating Principal, 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta. ... 

24th May, 1881. 

Ditto. 

16 

Mirza Golam Ahmad, Extra 
Asst. Commr,, Peshawar ... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

17 

Meer Mahmood Khan, eldest 
son and heir of the Khan of 
Khelat.. 

Ist Jan., 1878... 

Ditto, 

18 

Raja Mangal Sing . 

... 

Ditto. 

19 

Morarjee Goculdoss, Esq., 
Merchant, and Justice of the 
Peace, Bombay. 

Ist Jan., 1878 ... 

Ditto. 

20 

Pandit Nain Sing, lato of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey... 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

21 

Sri Rajamani Raja Deo, Za- 
mindar of Mandasaa, Madras... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

22 

l^jendra Lala Mittra, Rai 
BaUdar, i,.L. d., of the Surah 
Ruj Family, 24 Pargonnas 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

23 

Saleh Hindi, Khan Bahadur, 
of Joonagarh, Bombay Presi¬ 
dency . : 

.1 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

21 

Pandit Sarup Narain, Politi¬ 
cal Assistant and Deputy Bhil 
Agent, Manpur, Central India... 

Ist Jan., 1880. 

Ditto. 

25 

Sirdar Sultan Jan Saddozai, 
Extra Asst. Commr., Kohat ... 

24tb May, 1881. 

Ditto. 
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The Order of the Indian Empire. 
COMPANION %-XContinHed.) 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Rbmabks. 

2G 

Kazi Slmhab-ud-din, head of 




the llevenue Department of the 
Baroda State . 

Ist Jan., 1880. 

For good services ren¬ 
dered to the British 

27 

Sorabjee Shapurjee Bengali, 
Esq.. Sheriif for the Town of 
Bombay ... 


Government. 


21th May, 1881. 

Ditto. 

28 

RajaSourindroMohan Tagore, 




Musical Doctor, of the Tagore 
Family, Calcutta . 

Ist Jan., 1880. 

For the revival of 
Hindu Musio. 

29 

Tiruvarur Muthiiswami Aiyar, 
Esq., L.L. B., Judge of the Small 
Cause Court, Madras. 

Ifit Jon., 1878 ... 

For good services ren¬ 




dered to the British 

30 

Syud Vilayut Ali Khan, Ban¬ 
ker, Zamindar, and Ilonorary 
Magistrate, Patna, Bengal 


Government. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

31 

Moung Oon.. 

... 

Ditto. 


THE IMPERIAL ORDER OF THE GROWN OF INDIA. 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

IVhen donfeircd. 

Remabkb. 

1 

Her Highness Devajee Am- 
maneo MaUarani Sitavilaa, of 
Maisur .. 

Her Highness Dilawar-un- 

187S, 

For good services ren¬ 
dered to the British 

2 


Govonimout. 


Nissa Begam Saheba, of Haide- 
rabad . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

8 

Her Highness The Maharani 
Dhalip Sing . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

4 

Her Highnsis Maharani 


' 


Jamna Bai Saheb Qaikwar, of 
Baxoda ... . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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THE IMPERIAL ORDER OF THE CROWN OF WM-CContinued.) 


No. 

Name and Destixation. 

W'hen Conferred. 

Remarks. 

5 

Her Highness Maharani 
Sarnamoyi, of Cossimbazar ... 

1878. 

For good services ren¬ 
dered to tho British 

1 

G 

Her Highness Nawab Shahje- 


Govenimcnt. 


hanBegum G.O.8.I., of Bhopal... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

7 

Her Highness Nawab Kudaia 
Begum, of Bhopal . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

8 

Her Highness Vijya Mehemi 




Mukta Boyi Amonani Raja 
Saheb, Princess of Tanjore ... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


COUNSELLOR OF THE EMPRESS. 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

. 1 

Hia Highness Sir Jiaji Kao 
Sindhia Bahadur, g.o.b., G.c.s.i., 
&c., &c., Maharaja of Gwalior... 

1st Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar, 

2 

His Highness Sir Kalb Ali 
Khan, G. o, b. i., Nawab of 
Rampnx ... . 

Ditta 

Ditto. 

3 

His Highnosa Sir Raghbir 
Sing Bahadur, G.o.s.I., Raja 
of Jhind. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

4 

His Highness Sir Rara 
Sing, G.C.S.I., Maharao Raja of 
Bundi . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

5 

Hia Highness tho late Maha¬ 




raja Sir Ram Sing, G.o.s.i.&c., &c., 
of Jaipur... 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

6 

1 

1 

' 1 

His Highness Sir Rama 
Vwma, G.O.S.I., &c., &c., Maha¬ 
raja of Travaucciro . 

1 . 

Ditto. 1 

Ditto* 
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COUNSELLOR OF THE EII(IPRESS.-fO’tt«»««<i ) 


No. 

Name and Destination, 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

7 

His Highness Sir Ranbir 
Sing, G.c.s.r,, &c., &c., Mahoiaja 
of Jammu and KasUmii' ... 

1st Jan,, 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar, 

8. 

His Highness Sir Tukoji Rao 
Holkar, o.c.s.i., &c,, &c., Maha¬ 
raja of lucioro. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


GENERAL IN THE ARMY. 

No. 

NaJME AND DkATINATION. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks, 

1 

His Highness Sir Jiaji Rao 
Sindhia Bahadur, o.o.B.,o.c.B.i., 
Counsellor of tho Kmpress, &c., 
iScc. Maharaja of Gwalior 

lat Jan,, 1877 ... 

At tho Delhi Darbar, 

2 

His Highness Kir Ranbir Sing, 
Bahadur, a.C.s.i., Counsellor of 
tho Empress, &c., &c., Maharaja 
of Jammu and Kashmir 

Pitto, 

Ditto. 


FARZANDi-KHAS-l-DAULAT-l-INCLISHIA. 


No. 

Na^b and Destination, 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

1 

llis Highness Maharaja Sevaji 




Rao Gaikwar, lU., Ac., &c., of 


' 


Baroda .. 

IstJnn., 1877 ... 

At tho Delhi Durbar. 
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HISAM-US-SALTANAT. 



No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

His Highness Sir Jiaji Rao 
Sindhia Bahadur, O.O.B., G.c.s.l., 
Counsellor of the Empress, 
General in the Army, &c., &c., 




Maharaja of Gwalior. 

1st Jan„ 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar, 


INDAR MAHINDAR BAHADUR SIPAR I-8ALTANAT. 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

His Highness Sir Ranbir 
Sing Bahadur, G.c.ai., Counsel¬ 
lor of the Empress, General in 
the Army, &o., &c., Maharaja of 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

let Jan., 1877 

At the Delhi Darbar. 


SAWAI. 

No. 

Name and Destination. 

1 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

His Highness Maharaja Ronjor 
Sing, of Ajigarh. 

let Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar* 


SIPAHDAR-UL-MULK- 


No. 

Name and Destination, 

\Vhen Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

His Highness Sri Maharaj 
Dbiraj Jai Sing Deo Bahadur, 
of Oharkari . 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 


/ 
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iL 


LOKENDAR- 

No. 

NaMe and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

His Highness Rao Maharaja 
Bhowani Sing of Dattia 

1st Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

RAJA MUSHIR-I-KHAS BAHADUR- 

No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

Raja SirDinkur Rao, K.c.s.i... 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 


RAJA-I-RAJAGAH- 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Rbmarks. 

1 

His Highness Sir Ragbir Sing, 
G.C.S.I., Raja of Jhind. 

24 May, 1881... 

In Honor of Her Ma¬ 


jesty birth-day. 


MALAZ-UL-ULAMA-O-UL-FAZALA. 





... 

No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Rkmarks. 

1 

Sirdar Atar Sing, 0. i. E., of 




Bhadour ... 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 


SHEIKH-UL-MUSHAIKH- 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Rsmakks. 

1 

Dewtin Gyasuddin Ali Khan, 
Sajjada Naijbin, Ajinir. 

Ist Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 
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MAHARAJA DHIRAJ BAHADUR-’" 


No. 

Namr; and Destination, 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

The late His Highness Mahtab 




Clmnd Bahadur, of the Bardwau 
Rnj family 

9th April, 1840 

The title is hereditary.! 

2 

Tho late Tej Chandra Bahadur, 
of the Bardwan Rnj Family ... 

A. D. 1791... 

Ditto. 


MAHARAJA BAHADUR. 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

—- 

B BMARKS. 

1 

The late Ananda Kiehor Sing, 
of the Bettia Raj Family, Chum- 
par im . 

1830. 

By Lord William Ben- 

2 

Bunwarilal Bahadur, the late 


tinck. 


Maharaja of the Bunwaribad Raj 
Family, Birbhum . 


For good services ren¬ 

3 

. Chattnrdhari Sahi Bahadur, 


dered to the British 
Government. 

v/ 

/the late Maharaja of the Hatwa 
Raj Family . 

1837. 

Ditto. 

4 

Sir Joy Mnngul Sing Baha¬ 
dur, K.C.S.I., of theGidhour Raj 
Family . 

Ist Jan., 1877... 

At tliC^ Delhi Darbar, 

6 

Sir Joy Prokash Sing, Baha¬ 


The title is hereditary. 


dur, K. 0. 8.1., of the Deo Raj 
Family in Gy a ... . 

2l8t June, 1859. 

For hia good services 

B 

Joy Prokash Sing, tho late 


during the mutiny. 


M aharj^ jiJL Doomr ao n 

loth March, 1816. 

1 

By Mrtrquis of Hastings. 


Several titles like Maharaja Dhiraj, Maharaja Babadar, Maharaja, Maharana, 
Kana, Baja Bahadur, Raja, Nawab, &c., seem to be hereditary among the Native 
Princes belonging to the Native Sttitcs (vide Part I.) 

f Where it is not meutioued, that the title is “ hereditary,” it should bo under* 
stood that it is personal. 
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MAHARAJA BAHADUR. — Continued, 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 


Juggutiudro BunwniiGobind, 
of the Bunwareebad Rajlhmily, 
^B^hum. 

Krishna Pratap Sabi Bahadur, 
o^eHatwa Kaj Family (Sarun) 

2l6t Dec., 1857. 


3l8t Apgt.,1874. 


Lnehmesvar Sing Bahadur, 
Maharaja of Darbhauga, Tirhoot. 

September, 1879. 

10 

Mana Vikrama, Zamorin or 
Ist Raja of Calicut, Madras ... 

1st Jan., 1878... 

11 

The late Maharaja Nava 
Krishna Dov Bahadur, the 
founder of tho Savabazar Raj 
Family, Calcutta . 

1766. 

12 

Naul Kisbor Sing Bahadur, 
the late ^laharaja of the Bettia 
Raj Family, Chumparun 


\ 13 

Rajcndra Pratap Sahi Baha¬ 
dur, the late Maharaja of the 
Hatwa R aj Family (Sarun) 

n 

1868. 

14 

Rajendra Kishor Sing Baha¬ 
dur, of the Bettia Raj 5"amily, 
Chumparun .. 

11th April, 1856. 


Ruder Sing Bahadur, tho late 
Maharaja of the Darbhanga Raj 
Family. 


16 

The late Maharaja Sris 
Chandra Rai, of the Nadiya Raj 
Family. 


17 

Tho late Maharaja Satis 
Chandra Rai, of the Nadiya Raj 
Family*. 

( 

9lh Jan., 1868... j 


Remarks. 


For good services du¬ 
ring the Mutiny. 

For good services ren¬ 
dered to the British Govt^ 

For various acts of 
charity and public utility, 
Tho title is hci’editary. 

¥or good services ren¬ 
dered to the British Govt. 


Tho title was conferred 
on him by tho Emperor 
Shah Alum through Lord 
Clive granting him at 
the same time the dignitj 
of Masuab-shash-hazari 
with four thousand 
sowars. 

For good services ren¬ 
dered to the British Govt, 


Ditto-. 


Ditto. 


Addressed by tho 


For enlightened liber- 


Ditto, 
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maharaja. 


No. Name and Destination. 




When Conferred. 


Rrmarks. 


Ananda Eao Punr, Raia of 
Dhar . 


Bhagirathi Mahindra, the late 
Maharaja of Dhcnkanal, Tribu- 
taiy Mehals^ Orisaa 


Chattar Sing, Raja of Samp- 
thar . 

Debya Sing Dev, Raja of 
Puri, Orissa . 

Dhanurjoy Narain Bhanj Deo, 
Raja of KillaKeonjhar, Orissa... 

Gopal Chandra Ring, Raja of 
oultanabad, Sonthal Pargannas 


*2 Het Narayan Sing, the late 
Maharaja of the Tikari Raj 
i amily, (Gya). 

Inderjit Sing Deo, Raja of 
Sirgoojah, Chota Nagpore 

Jngatindro Nath Roy, of the 
Nattor Raj Family, Rajshahye... 

1 / 


8 




10 

M 


11 


The Hon’ble Maharaja Jatin- 
dro Mohan Tagore Bahadur, c. 
^ i.< of the Tagore Family, 
Calcutta. 


Sir JoyMangul Sing, of the 
Gidhour Rttj Family 


1st Jan., 1877... 

1866. 

Ist Jan., 1877... 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

12th March, 1857. 

10th Novr., 1845. 
23rd Defer., 1872. 
Ist Jan., 1877... 

Ditto. 

1865. 


At the Delhi Darbar. 


For liberality during 
the famine of 1866. The 
title of “Kaja^^ has been 
declared to be hereditary 
in June, 1874. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


For Bervicos during 
the Fainiuo of 1873*74. 
The title of "Raja Baha¬ 
dur" was conferred on 
him in 1867. 

For good Bervicea ren¬ 
dered to the British Govt. 

Ditto, 


At the Delhi Darbar. 


Ditto. 

The title of ** Raja 
Bahadur" was conferred 
ou him in 1871. 

For good fiervioes du¬ 
ring tbo mutiny. 
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M A H A R A J A.—C Continued.) 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

^Vhen Conferred. 

Remabks, 

fl2 

Rnja Ktimal Krishna Dov, of 
the Savabazar Raj F’amily, Cal- 





For good services. The 


cutta . 

23rd Feb., 1880. 

13 

Kishcn Chandar Bhanj Deo, 
of Moharbanj, Oiissa. 

l8t Jan., 1877... 

title of “Raja’' was con¬ 
ferred on him on the 1st 
January, 1877 at the 
Dolhi Darbar. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

14. 

Lall Ummer Sing, the late 



Maharaja of Sirgoojah, Chota 
Nagporc. 

... 

The title is hereditary. 

15 

The lato Mitrajit Sing, of the 
Tikari Raj Kamily . 

10th Nov., 1845. 

By Lord Hardingo. 


Mahcshnr Bax Sing, of the 
Doomra^n Raj Family, Shaha- 
bad. 

23rd Dec., 1872. 

For good services. The 

17 

Mahipat Sing, of the Patna 


title of “Raja”' was con¬ 
ferred on him in 184-i. 

Raj Family . 

1st Jon., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

18 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Narcn- 
dra Kriahua, of the Savabaeair 
Uaj Ramily, Calcutta ... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. The title of 


Jrtia Highness Nripendra 


Raja was previously con¬ 
ferred on him. 

7 

Narain Bhup Jiahadiir, of the 
Kuch Behar Raj jifamily 

23rd Feb., 1880. 

The title seems to bo 

*20 

Pratap Ddai Nath Saheo Deo, 
a minor, of the Chota Nagporc 
Family ... . 


bureclitary^ 

The right, of the bead 

21 

" V 

Kaj Krishna Sing, Raja of 
Susaiig. MynittuHing 

Ist Jan., 1877... 

of the family to the title 
of “ Maharaja'Uias been 
sanctioned by Govern- 
inont on the 31et Dcoem- 
bor, 1872. 

At the Delhi Darbar, 
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MAHARAJA —(.Cotitinuea.) 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred 

Remarks. 

22 

The late Ram Krishna Sing, 
of theTikari Raj Family, (Gya) 

8th May, 1873... 

For good services ren¬ 
dered to the British Govtv 

23 

The late Maharaja Ram Nath 
Sing, of theRamgarhRaj Family 

June, 1863... 

Ditto, 

24 

v/ 

The late Raja Rama Nath 
Tagore Bahadur, C.S.I., of the 
Tagore Family, Calcutta 

Ist Jan,, 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 
The title of Raja’’ was 

25 

Sew Prokash Sing, of the 


conferred on him iu 1873. 


Gidhour Raj Family . 

12 th March, 1875. 

For good services ren¬ 
dered to the British Govt, 

26 

His Highness the late Maha¬ 




raja Mirza Viziarama Gajapati 
Raj Munea Sultan Bahadur, 




K.C.S.I., of Vizianagram 

1864. 

Ditto. 


RAJENDRA BAHADUR. 


No. 

Name and Destination, 

When Conferred. 

Remarks, 

1 

The late Raja Krishna Chan¬ 
dra Rai Bahadur, of the Nuddea 
Raj Family, Krishnaghor, 

1757-5S. ... 

Received the title of 
“ Rajendra Bahadur’’' 

from Lord Clive with a 
present of 12 guns used 
at PlasBcy. 

MAH 

ARANr. 

No. 

Name and Distination, 

When Conferred. 

1 

Remarks, 

1 

1 

Hara Sundnri Dcbya, of Sear- 
sole, Bard wan .. 

iBt Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 
Received the title of 
Rani on the 12th March, 
1875. 
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Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

Hingau Kumari, of Pindara, 
Maubhum . 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

Sliam Mohini, of the Dinojpiir 
Raj Family 

26th July, 1876 

Received the title of 
Rani on the 12th March, 
1875. 

For services during 

Sharnamoyi c. I., of the Cos- 
sirabazar Raj Family, Murshi- 
dabad .' 

10th Aug., 1871. 

the Famine of 1873-74. 

For various acts ^ cha¬ 
rity and public #ility. 
In recognition of the 
Maharani’a services, du¬ 
ring the famine of 1874, 


Sharat Sundari Debya, of the 
Putia Raj Family, Rajshahye... 

Ifit Jaa, 1877... 

the Govt, publicly an¬ 
nounced in the Calcutta 
Gazette, of tlio 12th 
March, 1875, that the 
title of Maharaja be con¬ 
ferred on any person the 
Mabi\rani might chooso 
to adopt as her bell and 
successor. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 


Received the title of 
Rani on the 12th March, 



1876. 


RAJA BAHADUR. 



Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Rsmarkb. 

1 

a 'y, 

^!3rhe late Raja Ananda Nath 
RaK O.3.I., of the Nattor Raj 
Family, Rajahahye. . 

Raja Ardote Sint% Rais of 


' 

2 

1866. 

For good services ren¬ 
dered to the British Govt. 


Koteo, in Baghelknuc^. 

L!- ^ 

Ist Jan., 1878... 

The titlo is hereditary. 
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RAJa'^BAHADU Continued.) 



No. 

Nam« and Destination. \ 

kVhen Conferred. 

Remarks. 

3 

Tho late Raja Bhoop Ring Ba¬ 
hadur, of the Patna liaj Family 




1829. 

Died on the 17th Janu¬ 

4 

The late Raja Baiclyo Nath 
■Rai Bahadur, of Sukbnzar, 
Pathuriaghata, Calcutta 


ary, 1874. 

Received the title from 

5 

Baja rjiscashar Alalia, of Sear- 
sole, Bardwau. 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

Lord Amherst. 

At tho Delhi Darbar. 

6 

The late Baja Baroda Kanta 
Boy, of Chuuchur, Jeseore 

ISth Sept., 1858. 

Received tho title of 
“Rnja’* on the 12 th 
March, 1873 for services 
during the Famine of 
1873-74. 

For good services du¬ 

7 

Bftja Chuckerdhur Ring Deo, 
of Seraikillah, Chota Nagpore... 

1 

18th Feb., 1856. 

ring the mutiny. 

For good services ren¬ 

8 

The late Baja Dooat Damnn,of 
the Shahur Baj Family, Mozuf- 
ferpore . 

lOtU March, 1816. 

dered to the British Govt. 

Ditto, 


Raja Dyanidhi Deo, of the 
Bonai Tributary Estate, Chota 
Nagpore. 




5th May, 1S71. 

For good services du¬ 

10 

The late Baja Oopi Mohan 

ring tho Keoijjhur robol- 
lion of 18G7-G8. 


Dev Bahadur, of tho Savabazar 
Baj Family, Calcutta. 

1883. 

Received the title from 

11 

Tho late Baja ITari Nath Boy 


Lord William Beutinefc 
with tho privilege of be¬ 
ing attended by an 
armed rctiuuo. 


Bahadur, of tho Cossimbazar 
Knj Family, MursUidabud 

15t1i Feb., 1826. 

Received the title from 

12 

Baja Harnath Chaudhri. of 
Dubalhati, Rajflhahyo. 

let Jaa., 1877... 

Earl Amherst. . 

At the Delhi Darbar. 



Received the title of 
“ Hftja” on tho 12lU 
Marcdi, 1876 for good ser¬ 
vices tiuriug tho fumiuo 
of 1878-74. 
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RAJA BAHADUR •—f Continued,) 


No. 

Namk and Destination. 

1 

When Conferred.j 

1 

1 Remarks. 

19 

Raja IlarballabNaraynu Sinp;, 




of Souebursa^ Bhaugulpore ... 

Ist Jao., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 
Received tho title of 

14 

Raja Harcudra Krishna Dev, 
of the Savabazar Kaj Family, 


“ RajiP* on the 12th. 
March, 1875. 


Calcutta ... ,j, 

Ith Juuo, 1874. 

For good services ren¬ 

/ 

The Ilou’blc '• Maharaja 

Jntindra Mohan Tagore Baha¬ 
dur, c,s.i,,of the Tagore Family, 
Calcutta. 


dered to tho British Govt, 

w 


10 

I7th March, 1871. 

Received the title of 
“ Maharaja’’ on the lab 

The late Kaja Kali Sankar 
Qhosal, of the Bhukailas Raj 


Jan., 1877. 


Family, 24-Pargauna8 ... 


Received tho title from- 

17 

The late Raja Kali Krishna 
Dev Bahadur, of the Savabazar 


Lord Ellenborough. 

18 

Raj Family, Calcutta. 

The late Raja Kisseu Nath 
Roy B.ahadur, of the Cossimba¬ 
zar Raj Family, Murshidubad ... 

1833. 

Received the title from 
Lord William Beutinck^ 


1841. 

Do. fr«m Bord Auck¬ 

19 

Tho late Raja Kali Narayan 
Rai Chowdhuri, of Bhowal, 


land. 


Dacca 

20th Oct., 1875. 

For public spirit and 

20 

Raja Kumad Narain Bhup, 


liberality. 

21 

Zamiudar of Bijni, in Assam ... 

Raja Kunwar Mahar.ai Sing, 

1878. 

Ditto. 


of Uttldaur, N. W. l\ ... 

let Jau., 1878... 

Ditto. 

22 

23 

KhalUk Sing, Raj.a of Surila... 
Raja Lila Naud.a Slug, of 

ietJau., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 


the Pumca R uj Fumi ly 

8th Dec., 1851. 

The title of Raja 
Bahadur was also con- 
fcrrc<l on his grand-fat huf 
anil father in 1811 and 
1821 res^Hrctivoly.' llis 
gruud'father roudored 
goovl Horviccs during the 
Ncpid War. 


7d 




\ 
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RAJA BAHADUR —{.Continued.) 


No. j 

Name and Destination. \ 

(Vhon Conferred. 

Remarks. 

24 

The late Raja Loke Nath Roy 
Bahadur, of the Cossimbazar 
Raj Family, Murshidabad 


Receiveil the title from 

25 

Raja Maugal Sing, of Bhinai, 

A j mere. 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

W. Hastings. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

26 

Raja Muni Pal, of Pal Lohara, 
Orls&a . 

6th May, 1871... 

For valuable services 

27 

Raja Mahipat Sing, of tho 
Patna Raj Family . 

3l6t Aug,, 1874. 

during the Keonjhar re¬ 
bellion of 1807-68. The 
title has been declared 
to be hereditary in June, 
1874. 

For good services ren¬ 

28 

TIic late Raja Nnrsing 
Chandra Rai Bahadur, of Suk- 
bazar, Patburinghata,Calcutta... 


dered to tho British Govt» 

Ditto. 

29 

The late Baja Prasanna Nath 
Roy, of Dighapati, RajBhahyc... 

20 April, 1854. 

Ditto, 

80 

The late Raja Prasanna 
Narain Dev Bahadur, of the 
SavabuzarRaj Family, Calcutta 


First rocoived tho title 

81 

Roja Pramatho Nath Roy, of 


of Rai Bahadur in 1817. 


Dighapati, Rajshahye ... 

20th Sept., 18C9. 

For good services ren¬ 

82 

Tho late Raja Pratap Chandra 
Sing Bahadur, c.s.i., of tho 
Paikpara Raj B'amily, 24-Par- 
gannos . ^. 

dered to the British Govt. 

Ditto. 

83 

RajaPertab Narain Sing Deo, 
of JuBbporo, ChotaNagporo ... 

3rd Dec,, 1850. 

For good services du¬ 

81 

Tlie late Kaja Sir Radha 


ring the mutiny. The 
title is hereditary. 


Kanta Dev Bahadur. K.c.s.i., of 
the Savahazar Itoj Family, 
Calcutta. 

1887. 

For loyalty, high po¬ 




sition, vast learning, 
approved public and 
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RAJA BAHAOU R-C Continued.) 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

^hen Conferred. 

Remarks. 

■ i ■ 



personal character, and 




eminent services ren¬ 
dered both to the coun¬ 
try and the Government. 
Died in April 1867. 

35 

Raja Raghii Nandan Sing, 
Soorsund, MozuRcrporo 

27th May, 1859. 

For valuable servicea 
during the mutiny. 

80 

Raghbir Dyal Sing, Raja of 
Birond . 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

37 

Raja Rnjendra Narain Dev 
Bahadur, of the Savabazar Raj 
Family, Calcutta 

30th April, 1869. 

For loyalty, purity©! 
character, aud good ser¬ 




vices rendered to tha 
country. 

*38 

The late Rnjondta Narayan 
Rai, of the Patiya Raj Family... 


For good services ren¬ 
dered to the British Govt- 

89 

The late Raja Raphu Nand'an 



Ring, of the Shahar Raj Family, 
MozuSerpore . 

7th Sep., 1820... 

Ditto. 


40 

Raja Radha Nath Rai, of the 
Dinaj pur Raj Family. 


Received tho title from 
W. Hostiugs. 

41 

The late Raja Raj Krishna 
Dev Bahadur, of the Savabazar 
Raj Ftunily, Calcutta. 

1797 or 1798 ... 

Received tho title from 
The ilon^ble Sir Johu 





MaePhorson. 

42 

Raja Rajeudra Lai MulUck Ba¬ 
hadur, of Chorebagau, Calcutta 

1st Jan., 1878.. . 

For various acts oi 
oharity and publio utili¬ 
ty, Received the title 




of Rai Bahadur on tli« 




8rd January, 1867 for 
good aud valuable servi¬ 
ces during the fa^liuo of 
1866-67. 

43 

Raja Ram Ranjau Chuckar- 
butty, of Birbhum 

j IstJan., 1877 ... 

At tho Delia Dorbar. 
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No, 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred, 

44 

Narnin 

Roy Bahadur, of the Audul Rai 



Family, near Howra .. 


46 

The late RajaSattya Cbaran 
of tho Bhukai- 



las Raj Family, 24-Pargnnna3... 

... 

46 

Raja Sattya Nanda Qhosal 
Bahadur, of Ditto. 

30th Sep., 1869. 

47 

i?*? Saran 

Ghoaal Bahadur, as.l., of Ditto 


48 

The late Raja Bhew Nandan 
Family^ tho Chumparun Raj 

2l8t May, 1859. 

40 

:^e late Raja Siv Chandra 
Kai Bahadur, of Sukbazar, 
Pathumghata, Calcutta 

• •• 

60 

The late llaja Sita Nath Bose 
^^dur of the Savabazor Raj 
Family, Calcutta . ] 


61 

late Raja Sukmoy Rai 
Bahadur, of Sukbazar, Pathuria- 



ghata, Calcutta ... 

tat 

62 

Kumar Shankar Sing, of 
Bilram, In tho Ftah District 

1880. 

63 

Saheb Praladh Sen, of Ram- 
nuggur, Chumparun 

12th Oct., 1860. 

64 

^«^Show Nandan Sing, 
of the Shahnr Rnj Foniilf 
Mozulferporo . ^ 


65 

ShewTttj N»ud,n Sidk, of the 
Shahftr Ruj Family, Mozulfcr- 



pore ,,. .,, 

8rd Moicb, 1876. 


Remakks. 


For good eervices ren¬ 
dered to tkc British Govt. 


Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 


Ditto, 


Ditto, 


Ditto. 


R^eived tho title from 
w. Ilnstings for several 
acts of charity and pub* 
lie utility. 

For good sorvicca ren¬ 
dered to tho Britiah Govt. 

^ For good services du- 
ring the mutiny. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 
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RAJA BAHADUR -CO:>ntint,ed.J 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

(5G 

Udit Pratap Deo, Raja of 




Kborond . 

1st Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 


RAJA- 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

A jita Singh, of Toraul,Partab* 
garh . . 

Ifit Jan., 1877... 

At the Dellu Darbnr. 

2 

Nawab Sayyid Ali Shah, of 




Sirdhano, Mirath . 

June, 1876. ... 

For good servicea ren¬ 

3 

4 

5 

G 

Balwant Eao, of Jabalpur ... 

BalwantSing, of Qangwanua 

Banepat Sing, of Barah, Alla¬ 
habad . 

Ban Mast Sing, of Katohra, 

let Jan., 1877... 

Ditto. 

Nov., 1858 ... 

dered to the British Govt, 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

Ditto. 

For good services ren¬ 
dered to the British Govt, 


Jhansi . 

Sep., 1850... 

Ditto. 

7 

Boer Chandor Barman, of 



8 

Augurtollah, Hill Tipperah ... 

Benoodhur Bajrodhur Narin- 

1869. 

The title U hereditary. 


dro Mohapatur, of Runporc, 
Poorce . 

2l8t May, 1874. 

Ditto. 

0 

Brojo S<x)uder Maneing Hari 
Chundcr Mohapatur, of Nur- 
singpore, Pooree. 

Ditto. ... 

Ditto, 

10 

The late Chandra Nath Roy, 
of the Nattor Uaj Family ... 

1869. 

For good services ren¬ 

11 

Rao Chattar Siq^, Jagirdar of 
Kannyadbana . 

let Jan., 1877... 

dered to the British Govt, 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

12 

Cliaitan Deo BhunJ, Duspulla, 
Pooree ... 

2l8t May, 1874. 

The title la hereditary. 
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Ko, 

Name and Destination, jwhen Conferred 

REMAnivB. 

13 

The late DigambarMitter,C.s.i., 
Calcutta. 

Ist Jan.. 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

14, 

The lato Dhakhina Ranjan 
Mukciji. 


For good servicoa du¬ 

15 

Dhiirmjit Sing Deo, chief of 


ring the mutiny of 1857* 


Udaipur, in the Chota Nogporc 
Mahal . ... 

Ist Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

1C 

Damara Kumara Venkattapa 




Nayudu, Zamiudar of Kalohaati, 
North Arcot District . 

Ditto. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

17 

Deba Sing, of Rajghar 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

18 

19 

Dilaukh Rai, of Bilram, Etah 

Dasruthco Birbar Mnngraj 

Aug., 1859. ... 

For good services ren¬ 
dered to the British Govt, 




Mahapatar, of Baromba, Pooreo 

2l8t May, 1874 

The title is hereditary. 

20 

Nawab Mahomed Faiz Ali 
Khan, of Pahascc, Bolandahahar 

Sep., 1870. ... 

For good services ren¬ 

’21 

The lato Gopal Sing, of the 


dered to the British Govt, 


Gidhour Raj Family . 

... 

The British Govt, 
sauctioned the title of 

22 

The Hon’ble Rao Gaugadhar 


Raja which hia ancestors 
received from tho Maho- 


Rama Rao, Znraindar of Pitta- 
pur, Gadavery District. 


xnedan Govt. 


Ist Jan., 1877... 

At tho Delhi Darbar. 

23 

Qour Chunder Man Sing, 




Hari Chunduu MurdraJ Bhra- 
morbor Roy, of Porikood, Pooree 

23rd Dec., 1872. 

Tho title is horcditaiy. 

24 

Harish Chunder Chowdry, of 
Mymeusing . 

l8t Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

25 

Hariflh Ohundra, of ChitU- 
gong Hill Tracts... 

24th March, 1874. 

Ib the head of tho 

20 

Harihnr Khettrio Birbar 


Chukma tribe. 


Chum pled Biug Mohapatar, 
of Tigiruali, Pooreo . 

21st May, 1874. 

Tho title is hereditary. 
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fl A J A .—( Contimtcd,) 


No. 

Namr and Destination. 

\Vlien Confqfred. 

Rkmarks. 

27 

Hardeo Buksh, of Hardui, 




Oudh . 

Oct., 1858. ... 

For good services ren¬ 

28 

Tho late Indu Bhusun Deb Pai, 
of the Naldauga Raj Family ... 

... 

dered to the British Govt, 

Ditto, 

29 

Jai Kishen Das, of Muradabad 

Jan., 1860 ... 

Ditto, 

30 

The late Japan Narayau Rai, 
of the Tatiya Kaj Family 


Ditto. 

31 

JagatSing, of Tajpur, Bijnor 

Dec., 1873 ... 

Ditto, 

32 

The late Jogondro Saont, 
of AutmulUck, Pooree. 

2l8t May, 1874. 

The title is hei’cditaiy. 

S3 

Jeswaut Rao, of Lakhna. 
Ftawah. 

Sept., 1859 ... 

For good services ren¬ 

3i 

Kalka Prnsada, of Carielly... 

Dec., 1867 ... 

dered to tho British Govt, 
Ditto, 

85 

Kesho Rao Diukar, of Oursa- 




ric, Jhausi ^ . 

Deo., 1859 ... 

Ditto, 

36 

Khetter Mohan Sing, of 




Diuagepur . 

let Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

87 

Kunw.ar liar Narayan Sing, 




of Hattrass, Aligarh District... 

Ditto. 

Ditto" 

38 

Kissen Chnnder Murdraj, 
Hiirrco Chundun, of Nilgiri, 
Booree 

21st May, 1874. 

The title is hereditary. 

SI) 

Kristendro Roy, of Bolihar... 

23rd Feb., 1880. 

For good Rervices ren¬ 

40 

Lachmau Sing, Deputy Col¬ 
lector, Bulandshahar. 

lat Jan., 1877... 

dered to the British Govt. 

At the Delhi Darbar, 

41 

Lnehmon Sing, of Karauli, 
Mainpuri . 

Jan., 1869 

For good services ren¬ 

42 

Ball Soorajbhiin Sing, of 
Bhugwanporc, Shuiiabad 

15th April, 1859. 

dered to the British Govt, 

For good sorvicofl du¬ 




ring the mutiny. 
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No. 

Nami3 and Destination. 

¥heu Conferred. 

Remarks. 

43 

Loodoo Kisbore Sing Man- 
dhata, of Nafagarh, Pooree ... 

2l8t May, 1874. 

The title is hereditary. 

44 

/ 

H. E. Sir T. Madhava Row, 
K.C.S.I., Minister of Baroda ... 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

45 

Tliaknr Madbo Sing, of Sowar, 
Ajmere . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Tho late Sirdar Nehal Sing, 
Raja of Kapartbala . 


Died in 1862. 

47 

Nilmoney Sing Deo, of Pa- 
cbeti, Manbboom . 

22nd Nov., 1861. 

For good services ren¬ 

48 

Notobur Murdraj Brohmor- 


dered to tho British Govt. 


bar Roy, of Kbandpara, Pooree 

2l8t May, 1874. 

The title is hereditary. 

49 

Nundo Kissore Bhupati, 
of Sukinda, Orissa . 

Ist Jan., 1877. 

At the Delhi Darbar, 

50 

Paddolab Rao, of Aul, Orissa 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

51 

Partap Bing, of Pisangan, 
Ajinero . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

62 

''v 

The late Rai Patnimol Dass, 
of the Roi Family of Benares... 


Pot good sorviccB ren¬ 

53 

Tbe late Prasanna Nath Rai, 


dered to the British Govt, 


of Dighapati, Raj^hahyo 

20tb April, 1854. 

Ditto. 

54 

1 Pilombar Deo, of Boad, Pooree 

2l8t May, 1874. 

The title is licrcditary. 

55 

Pran Sing Deo, Koria, Tribu¬ 
tary Estate, CUota Nagpore ... 

8th July, 1876. 

Ditto. 

V“ 

Badba Proaod Sing, of Doom* 
raon, Bbahabad ... 

12tb March, 1876. 

For good services ren* 

57 

Kam Chandra Birbar llari 

dered to-the British Govt. 


Cbaudan, of Talobere, Poorcc... 

2l8t May, 1874. 

Tho title is horeditary. 

68 

j Ram Cbiiudor l)co Dhubal, 
1 of Ixkhaidugga, Dhulbboom ... 

... 

Ditto. 
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No. 

N.vme and Destination. 

When Conferre^l. 

Remarks. 

60 

Raghu Nath Sukliur Deo, of 




Odngporo Tributary Estate, 
Chota Nagporc. 

1871. 

The title is hereditary. 

60 

Raj Kiftsen Sing . 

1873. 

For good services ren¬ 

Cl 

Ram Narayan Sing, of Khaira, 
Monghyr. 

1 St Jan., 1877... 

dered to the British Govt, 

At tho Delhi Darbar. 

62 

Ranbir Sing, Dehra Dhun,... 

Sept., 1876 ... 

For good services ron- 

63 

Sbambhu Narayan Sing, 
Benares. 

Jan., 1871 ... 

dered to the British Govt, 

Ditto. 

64 

Shama Nand.a Dey, of Bala- 




sore . 

IstJan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

65 

Shama Shankar Rai, of Teota, 




Dacca . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

66 

H. H. Siva Shan Mukha 
Rao, Hindu Uao Ghorpuri, 
Mamlckat Madar, Seua|jaUi, 
Chief of Sundur . 


Received the heredi¬ 

67 

Siva Prasada, C.s.i.,of Benares 

March, 1874. ... 

tary title of Raja from 
Government 

For good services ren¬ 

68 

Dr. Sonrindra Mohan Tagore, 

dered to the British Govt, 


C.I.E, &c., &c., of the Tagore Fa¬ 
mily, Calcutta. 

23rd Feb., 1880 

Ditto. 

69 

Rai Surja Kanta Achorji Ba¬ 
hadur, of Muktagacha... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. Receive<l the 

70 

Sirdar Surat Singh Mijithia, 
C.S.I., Benares . 

Ist Jan.,1877 ... 

title of “ Rai Baba^lur,^* 
on the IstJan., 1877, at 
the Delhi Darbar. 

At the Delhi DArbar. 

71 

Tejbal Sing, of Daiya, Alla¬ 
habad .. 

August, 185i^ ... 

For good services ren¬ 

72 

Rao Saheb Trimbakji Nana 

1 Ahir Uao, of Nagpur. 

1 — 

lat Jan., 1877 ... 

dered to the British Govt. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 


74i 
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No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

73 

Velugoti Kumara Yachama 




Naidu Bahadur, C.s.l. 


... 


BAHADUR. 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

1 

|When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

Mohendro Kishore Sing, of 




Bettia, Chumparun . 

27th May, 1869. 

For good services da¬ 
ring the mutiny. 


KUMAR* 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

jwhen Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

Jnggernath Sing Deo, Serai- 
kill ah, Chota Nagpore. 

20th Jan., 1868 

Is the hereditary title 
of the Chiefs of Serai- 
killah. 


PAL CHOWDHURIE. 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

jwhen Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

The late Krishna Chandra 




Pal Chowdhuri, of Ranaghat... 

... 

From Marquis of Has¬ 
tings. 


• The genu of the reeognized Meharejes^and Eajus are generally called Knwarg. 
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No. 

Namb and Destination. ' 

When Conferred. 

Rbmarks. 


Eao Amar Sing, of Khilchi- 
pur . 

April, 1873.... 

For good services ren¬ 
dered to the British Govt,. 

2 

Rao Bakht Sing, of Baidla, 
Meywar. 

Ist Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

3 

Babnt Sing, Thakiir of Poka- 
ran, Rajputana. 

Wtto. 

Ditto* 

4 

Bhagwant Rao Deshpanday, 
of Elliclipur . 

Ditto. 

Ditto* 

5 

Daji Nilkant Nigarkar, Pro¬ 
fessor, Engineering College, 
Bombay. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

6 

Gopal Rao Hari, Judge of 
Small Cause Court, Ahmedabad 

Ditto. 

Ditto* 

7 

Gokalji Jhala, of Juuagarb, 
Kattywar. 

Ditto. 

Ditto* 

8 

Jugjivandass Khushaldass, 
Deputy Collector, Surat. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

9 

Rao Saheb Ilari Narayan, 
Police Inspector, Ahm%duagar 

Ditto, 

Ditto* 

10 

Rao Chattarpati, Jagirdar of 
Alipura .. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

11 

Kesri Sing, Thakur of Kucba- 
vvau, Rajputana... . 

Ditto. 

Ditto* 

12 

Keru Lakshman Chbatri, Pro¬ 
fessor of Mathematics, Deccan 
College. 

Ditto. 

Ditto* 

13 

Khanderao Vishvanath, alias 
Rao Saheb Raste, 2nd class Sir¬ 
dar of the Deccan 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

t 

14 

Keshorao Bhasker, Deputy 
Assistant Political Agent, Kat¬ 
tywar . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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No. j 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Rbmabrs. 

15 

Klinsliabai Sarabhai, Dafter- 
tlar, Rewa Kanta 

1st Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

16 

Dcwan Lai Sing, Mukhtiarkar 
of Talnka Guni, in Hyderabad 
Collectorate, Sind . 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

I7 

The late Sett Lacbrai Cbandji, 
of the Sett Family of Mathura 


For good services da¬ 

18 

Luxemon Sing, Rao of Jigni 

Ist Jan., 1877... 

ring the Mutiny. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

19 

y 

Madhorao Wassudeo Barve, 
Karbhari, Kolhapur . 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Makaji Dhanji, late Karbhari, 
Drangdra. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

21 

Rao Sahib Muccoond Ram 
Chuuder, Assistant Engineer, P. 
W, Department, Bombay 

1st Jan., 1878... 

For good services ren- 

22 

Nand Shiml'ar Taljashankar, 

It 

dei'cd to the British Govt, 


1 Assistant P^mtical Agent, Juna- 
j wara and South in Rewa Kanta 

Ist Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

23 

Narayenrao Annnt Mutalik, 
of Karatl, Sattara 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

24 

Narayen Bhai Dandckar, Di¬ 
rector, Public Instruction, Bernr 

Ditto. 



Ditto, 

25 

Premabhai Homabhai, of Ah¬ 
mad abad . 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

26 

Rao Prithi Sing, Jagirdar of 




Tori—Fateh pur. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

27 

Kujdhar Uudar Sing, Chief of 
Ouribar. 

1867. 

For good services ren- 

28 

■ Sheonath Sing, Tliakur of 


1 derod to the British Govt. 

1 


1 Khcrwii, Rajputana 

j Ist Jan., 1877... 

j At the D'dlii OariKir. 
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No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remabks. 

29 

Shivram Paudoorang, of Bom- 
l)ay .. 

iBt Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

30 

Shrivalingaya Gada, of Mor- 
thalli, Canara. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

31 

Sirdar Sing, the late Chief of 


For good services du» 


Logassi. 

1857. 

32 

Sudasheo Rugunath Joshi, 
Karbhari, Mudhol . 

1st Jan., 1877... 

ring the mutiny. 

At the Delhi Darbar, 

33 

Trimalrao Venkatcsh, late 
Judge, Small Cause Court, Dhar- 
war . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

34 

Venaik Rao Janardan Kir- 
tauc, Naib Dewan of Baroda... 

Ditto. . ... 

Ditto. 

35 

Vchcridass Ajubhai, Dcsai of 
Ncriad, Kaira, Bombay 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

sr. 

Waman Rao Pitaiuber Chit- 
uis, Sherishtadar at Savvunt- 
wari . 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

37 

Wassodeo Bappuji, Assistant 




Engineer, Department Public 
Works, Bombay. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, ' 


RAO 

SAHIB. 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

1 

jWhen Conferred. 

Remarks. 

( 1 . - 

1 

Tbakur Bahadur Bing, of 
Musuda, Ajmere 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

2 

Govind Rao Krishna Bhash- 
kat, of Nimur . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred 

Remarks. 

3 

Thakur Hari Sing, of Deolia, 


- 


Ajmere. 

1st Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar, 

4 

Thakur Kalyan Sing, of 
Junean, Ajmere. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

5 

Kukaji, Patel of Sheogaon, 
in Berar. 

Ist Jan., 1878... 

For good services ren¬ 

6 

Madho R ao Gangadhar Chit- 
navia, of Nagpur . 

Ist Jan., 1877... 

dered to the British Govt, 

At the Delhi Darbar, 

7 

Thakur Madho Sing, of Kha- 




rwa, Ajmero . 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

8 

Hajaba Mohite, of Nagpur ... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

9 

Thakur Ranjit Sing, of Ban- 
dan wara, Ajmere . 

Ditto. ... 

Ditto. 


RAO. 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

-IS------- 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

! T, Jag'rdai of 

1 Paldco, Central India. 

1 

Ist Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

2 

1 ^ Bahar Mai, Rawat of Barar, 

1 Mhairwara, Bajputana. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

8 

J ado Rao Ponday, of Blaundara 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

4 

Uma. Rawat of Kukra, Mhai- 
j rwara, Rajputana . 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 
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No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

!•' 

Annada Prasad Rai, of Mur- 
shidabad. 

Ist Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

2 

Arcot Narayan Swami Mu¬ 
ddier, of Bangalore . 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

3 

The late Beni Madhav Sbome, 
of Chinsurah 

4th July, 1873... 

For good services in 

the Judicial Department. 

4 

Bakhshi Narsappa, Aide-de- 




Camp of His Highness the Ma¬ 
haraja of Mysore . 

Ist Jan., 1877. 

At the Delhi Derbar. 

5 

Boidyonsth Pandit, Zamin- 
dar of Kila Darpan, Cuttack ... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

6 

Bansi Lai Abir Chand, Jub- 
biilpore ... 

1861. 

For good services ren¬ 




dered to the British Govt. 


Banwari Lai Sahu, Darbhanga 

6th Feb., 1874... 

For acts of charity and 
public spirit. 

8 

Chahadi Subia, Assistant Com¬ 
missioner, Coorg . 

Ist Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

9 

Chaudhri Rudar Prasad, Za- 
mindar of Nanpur, in Sitamurhi 

Ditto. ... 

Ditto. 

10 

Dae Mai, Late Tahsildar, Hu- 


... 


shiarpur. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

11 

Dinabandhu Patnaik, Taheil- 
dar of the Khond Mahals, Cut¬ 
tack, Orissa . 

6th Nov., 1876... 

For good sorvicea. 

12 

The late Babu Dina Bandhu 
Mitter, Calcutta . 

... 

For good services in 
the Postal Department. 

13 

Dhanpat Sing Deoghar, Balu- 
char, Murshidabad . 

13th Dec., 166G. 

1 For acts.of liberality 



14 

Durga Narayan Banerji, Ins¬ 
pector Bengal Postal Establish- 

22nd March, 1876. 

1 and public spirit. 

1 For good aerviceB in 


mcnb ... ... 

the Postal Depuilmont. 
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No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred 

Remarks. 

16 

Durga Prnsad Ghose, late 
Judge of the Small Cause Courts 
of Ilowra, Hughli,and Siram- 
pur, Bengal . 

let Jan., 1878 ... 

For good services in 

IR 

Durga Prasad Sing, Zamin- 


the Judicial Department, 


dar of Mudliobans, in Champa- 
ran . ^ 

1st Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

17 

Giris Chandra Das, Supdt. 
CrOvt, Toshakhana, Calcutta ... 

2nd April, 1874 

For good services. 

18 

Giris Chandra Lahuri, Kas- 
eimpore, liajshahje . 

Slst March, 1871. 

For acta of liberality. 

19 

Gobordorie Lai Sahu, Dar- 
bhango, Tirhoot. 

13th Oct., 1874 

Ditto. 

20 

Golak Chandra Chaudhri, of 
Chittagong . 

Ist Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

21 

Gopal Mohan Sirkar, Trea¬ 
surer, Govt. House, Calcutta... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

22 

The late Hara Nath Rai, of 




the Narai Family 

... 

For works of public 

23 

Harichand Yaduji, Hoad 


utility. 


Clerk, Presidency Pay Office, 
Bombay. V 




IstJnn,, 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

24 

Hem Chander Rai, of Purnea 

I2th March, 1875. 

For good services du¬ 

25 

Het Narayau Sing, Chunder- 


ring the Famine of 1873- 
74. 


garb, Gya ... ... 

27tU May, 1869. 

For valoable services 


Moonshoe hhree Perahad ... 

22ud Jan., 1873 

during the mutiny. 

For services relative to 

27 ' 

Jadhav Chandra Ghose, Dy. 

1 

the Wahabeo prosecu¬ 

j 

bupdt of Vaccination, Metropo¬ 
litan Circle, Calcutta ... ... 

nth Sept., ie? 3 ^ 

tions. 

For g^d services in 


——--- 

i' 

the Medical Departmeut, 
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No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

28 

Jadu Nath Rai, Kishnagar ... 

I6th April, 1867. 

For good services du¬ 

29 

Kauai Lai Dey, Beadon Street, 


ring the Famine of 1866. 


Calcutta ... ... ... 

6th June, 1872. 

For good services in 

30 

Kimhya Lai, Aesistint Dis- 


the Medical Department. 


tnct Supdt. of Police, Pan jab... 

Ist JnD.,1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

31 

Kali Kinkar Rai, the late Su- 
bordiuate Judge of Faridpur, 




Dacca . 

16th March, 1872. 

For meritorioua services. 

32 

Rai Kalian Sing, Hony. Ma¬ 
gistrate, Amritsar . 

1st Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar, 

33 

Khem Karan, Agent of the 




Military Horse Van Dak, Rawal¬ 
pindi .. 

1st Jan., 1878... 

For gootl services. 

34 

The Hnn*ble Babu Kristo Das 




Pal, Member of the Bengal Le¬ 
gislative Council 

lat Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar, 

35 

Lala Badri Daa. Mukim to 




His Excellency the Viceroy, Cal¬ 
cutta 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

3G 

Lachman Rao, Aide-de-Camp 
of Hie Highness the Maharaja 




of Mysore . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

37 

Lall Thakur Das, Asst. Sur¬ 
geon, Peshawar . 

24th May, 1881. 

In Honor of Her Ma- 

38 

Lachmipat Sing Deoghar, of 


jeity’s birth-day. 


Baluchsu:, Murshidubad 

23rd July, 1867. 

For Acts of liberality. 

39 

Thakur Man Sing, of Sukpur, 
BhagalpUf ... 

12th March, 1875. 

For good services du¬ 

40 

Thakur Mangal Sing, Mem¬ 
ber of Regency Coiinoil, Alwar. 
The Into Mohima Chandra 


ring the famine of 1878- 
74, 

41 

l6t Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

V 

Pal, of Satrujitpur, Jessore ... 

... 

For enlightened liber¬ 
ality. 


76 
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No. j 

Name and Destination. ^ 

kVhen Conferred. 

Remarks. 

42 

Mepraj Oewal, of AzimguDge, 
ilursbidabad and Goal para ... 

8th Oct., 1867.... 

For valu.able services 

j 

during the Bhutan Cam¬ 

43 

^lehtah Bijey Sing, Dewan of 


paign. 


His Highness tbo Maharaja of 
Jodhpur, Rajputaua . 

Ut Jan., 1878.... 

For good services. 

44 

Mohabir Prasad Shah, of Gol- 
dcuguuge, Sarim . 

10th Sept., 1875. 

For acts of liberality 
daring the famine of 
187jl-74. 



45 

Babu Modhu Sudan Qhose, 
Commissariat Department. ... 

24th May, 1881 

In Honor of Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s birth-day. 


Naudepat Mahta, of Mozalfcr- 

23rd Deer., 1857. 

For good services da¬ 


pur . 


ring thio mutiny, 

47 

Narayan Chandra Chandhri, 




Zamiudarof Choramanin Dinaj- 
pur, Rajahahye. 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

48 

Narendra Narayan Sing, of 
Burooari, Bhagalpur . 

12th March, 1876. 

For good services du¬ 
ring the famine of 1873- 

49 

Nimai Charan Bose, Zamin- 

• 

74. 


dar of Kothar in Balasore 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

60 

61 

Obhoy Charan Bose, of Dacca 

2Cth June, 1873. 

For good services.in the 
Judicial Department. 

Rao Pandurang Tanlia Gorey, 
Supdt. of the State of Dow as, 
(Senior Branch), Central India 

Ut Jon., 1878. 

For good services. 


62 

Peary Mohan Banorji, of Ko¬ 
rn irkola, Bard wan . 

10th Aug., 1866. 

For good services in the 
Judicial Department. 

63 

Pergnnnait Jug Deo Sing, oi 
Petoria,Chota Nagpur 

! 6thMay, 1871... 

For good services du¬ 
ring the Keonjhur rebel¬ 

64 

1 Panchanan Banei ji, of Hughli 

i 

lion of 1867*68. 


District. 

. 2od April, 1874.. 

For good services in the 
Judicial Department. 

65 

Eladha Ballubh Sing Deo, Za 
raindar of Bankma . 

1st Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 
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No. 


Name and Destination. 


When Conferred. Remarks, 


66 Fadha Charan Sett, of Cal¬ 
cutta 


57 Radha Govinda Bai Sal^b, 
of Dinajpur . ^ 


68 Raj Kumar Sing, Tiindua, Gya 

69 Dr. Eajendra Lain Mitro,c.i.E., 
of Surah, 24 Pargannaa 

60 Rajib Locban Kai, Cossim- 

bazar, Dewan to the estates of 
Maharani Sarnamoyi, c.i. 


61 Ram Narayan, late Inspec¬ 
tor, Oudh Police Force 

62 Ram Narayan Das, of Darji- 

para, Calcutta . 

63 Ram Prosad Mittor, of Sham- 

bazar, Calcutta ... ... 


64 Ram Ratan Seth, Baiter, 

Miau Mir . 

65 Raraai Sing, of West Tiihiit... 

66 Ramani Mohan Rai Cunj- 

dhuri, U.nngpur . 

67 ^ TheHoi?l)le Babu Ram San* 

' kar Sen, Member of the Bengal 
I Legislative Council, Cnlcuttiv... 

68 ' Ram Sundaip Ghoso. Dy. 

Supdt. of Vaccination, Metro¬ 
politan Circle, Calcutta 


2oth Feb., 1862. 

12tb March, 1B75 

1859. 

1st Jan.,1877 ... 


nth Augt.^ 1871. 

% 


1st Jan,, 1878... 
7th Jan., 1869... 

18th Fel\, 1862. 

1st Jan.,1877 ... 
12th March, 1875 

Ditto. 

l8t Jnu., 1877... 


For good services as 
Trea.'^urcr in the Govt. 
House, Calcutta. 

For good services du¬ 
ring the Famine of 1873- 
74-. 

For good services du¬ 
ring the mutiny. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 


For good management 
of the estates of Mnila- 
rani Sarnamoyi, c.i. 

For good services. 


For valuable services- 
in the Medical Deptt. 

For good services as 
Supdt. Govt. Tosakhaua, 
Calcutta. ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

For good services du¬ 
ring the famine of 1873- 
74. 

Ditto. 


At the Delhi Darbar. 


16tU April, .1875 For good services in the 
j Medical Depurtruont. 
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No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

69 

Eudra Narayan Sing, Pach- 
gachia, Bhagalpur . 

12th March, 1876. 

For good services du¬ 

70 

Pandit Hup Narayan, Mem- 

ring the famine of 1873- 
74. 


ber of Eegency Council, Alwar 

1st Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

71 

The late Satya Kinkar Ghosal 
of the Bhukailas Raj Family... 

• • • 

For good services. 

72 

Eai Saheb Sing, Honorary 
Magistrate, Delhi . 

let Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

73 

Shetab Chand Nahur, Mur- 
shidabad . 

12thMarch, 1876. 

For good services du¬ 

74 

The late Baba Shew Golam 


ring the famine of 1873- 
74. 


Sah Bahadur, of Chupra 

24th Aug., 1859. 

From Lord Canning. 

75 

Shoshi Cjiandra Dattn,of Mas- 
jidbari Street, Calcutta 

25th April, 1873. 

For good services in 

76 

Sri Narayan Basak, Calcutta 

17th Dec., 1860. 

the Bengal Secretariat 
Office. 

For good services as 

77 

Surji Narayan Baneiji, Supdt. 
of Mails, Darjeeling . 

12th May, 1871. 

Supdt. Govt. Tosakhaua, 
Calcutta. 

For good services in the 

78 

Ugra Narayan Sing, Zamin- 
dar of Supul, Bhagalpur 

let Jan., 1877... 

Postal Department. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

. 79 

Umrao Sing, Honorary Ma¬ 
gistrate, Delhi. 


Ditto. 

80 I 

Upenclra Nath Duardar, of 


• 

i 

Buxar . 

2nd July, 1876. 

For good services du¬ 

81 

Yella Mullappah Chetty, 


ring the Bhutan War^^c. 


Bangalore . 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 
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RAI- 


No. 

Namk and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Ekmarks. 


Bishen Sarup, 'Inspector of 
Police, Ajtnero. 

1st Jan,, 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

2 

Seth Chand Mai, Honorary 
Magistrate, Ajmero 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

3 

Jadu Nath Mukerji, Govern¬ 
ment Pleader, Hazaribagh 

22nd June, 187G. 

For liberality and pub¬ 

1 ^ 

Kothari Clmkkau Lai, Head 
of the Revenue Department, 
and in charge of the State 
Treasury, Meywar . 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

lic spkit. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

6 

Mehta Pannn Lai, Junior 
Minister, Meywar State 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

6 

Seth Samir Mai, Honorary 
Magistrate, Ajmcre . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


RAI RAYA RAI- 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Rbmabks. 

1 

The late R. Vencat Row, 
Dewau of Travancore ...' 

... 

For meritorious ser¬ 
vices to Govt. 


SIRDAR 

BAHADUR- 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred 

Kbmabkb. 

1 

*^ai Muuahi . Amin Chand, 




Judicial Asatt. Coinmr., Ajmere 

IslJan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 
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SIRHAR- 



No. 

Name and Destination. ■' 

^Vhen Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

Ratal! Sioj? (of Rhotas in 




the Jhilam District) District 
Supdt. of Police, Central Pro- 




vinces . 

1st Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 


THAKUR RAWAT- 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

Tbakur Hira, of Dewer Par- 
ganna in Mhairwaro, Rajputaua 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbai% 


T H A K U R . 

No. 

1 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

Lachmi Narnyan Sing, of 
Kcra, Siugbhum . 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

2 

Narcndra Nath Sahi Deo, of 
Goviudapur, Lohardugga 

23rd Dec., 1872. 

The title is hereditary.. 

3 

Raghu Nath Sing Deo of 
Khursaon, Singbhum. 

3rd July, 18G5... 

Ditto. 

4 

Ujambar Sing, of Anandapur, 
Singbhum 

15th Feb., 1873 

Ditto. 


DIWAN 

BAHADUR- 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

jWheu Conferred. 

j Remarks. 

1 

I 

1 Diwan Gnjraj Sing, the Di- 



^ _ 

j wau of Jassu, Central India 

Ist Jail., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 
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DIWAN- 


No, 

Name and Destination, 

When Conferred 

BemaRKs. 

1 

Pandit Manphul. C.S.I., Hony. 
Asstt. Commissioner ... 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 


JAWAD-UL-NISSA 

SATUDAH-I- 

KHANOAK- 

No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferral. 

Remarks. 

1 

Musamat Rlandar Bibi, of 
Chupra, Saran. 

16th Oct., 1869 

Widow of the late 
Rai Shah Bauawari Lai 
Bahadur. Received tho 
title for acts of liberality 
and public spirit, 

2 

Musamat Mithu Bibi, of 
Chupra, Saran ... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 






NAWA6 

_ 

BAHADUR- 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

Muratozomul Malk, Mohsu- 
nad Dowla, Fnrradunjah, Syatl 
Munsurali Khan Bahadur, 

Nasrat Jana, Nawab Naziui of 
Murshidabad (now in England) 


The title is hereditary. 

2 

Syad Ashgar Ali, c.s.I., of 
Calcutta.. . 

4th July, 1862... 

In consideration of his 
father's charitable acts. 

&C. 
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NAWAB. 


No. 

Name and Drstinatios. \ 

Vhen Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

Syad Abdul Hosen, Monghyr 

1st Jan,, 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

2 

n. H. Ala-ud-diu Ahmed 
Khan, Chief of Lahara 

... 

title is hereditary. 

3 

Mnulvi Abdul Latif K.han 
Bahadur. 

June, 1880 

Reed, the title of 
Khan Bahadur on the 
1st January, 1877. 


4 

Mahammad Ali Khan Baha- 




dur of Chatori, Bulaudshahar 
District. 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

5 

Amir Ali, of Medhi Bagau, 
Calcutta. 

19th Nov., 1875. 

For good services. 

6 

Ahaan Ullah Khan Bahadur 
of Dacca.. 

let Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

7 

Mumtaz-nd-Daula Nawab Sir 
Mahammad Faiz Ali Khan Baha¬ 
dur, of Pohosce, Bulaudshahar 

Sept.. 1870 ... 

For good services. 

d 

The Hon’We Mir Mahammad 
Ali of Faridpur, Bengal 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

9 

Khaja Abdul Gani, c.s.i., of 
Dacca . 

Ditto- 

Ditto. 'JThe title is 
hereditaiT. Kecd. the 
title of Nawab (for life) 




on the 2lBt May, 1875. 

10 

Sayyid Ali Shah, of Sirdhnna, 
Mirath 

June, 1876 ... 

For good services. 

11 

Arbab Sarfaraz Khan, Moh- 
mand, of Peshawar 

24th May, 1881. 

In Her Majesty’s birth¬ 
day. 
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A.RBAB. 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

^Vlien Conferred. 

RkM-ARKS. 

1 

Shah Prasaud Khan, of Gul- 
bcla, Peshawar. 

i4th May, 1881... 

In Honor of Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s birth-day. 


KHAN 

BAHADUR- 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

^ Remarks. 

1 

Abdul Kadir, Senior Assis¬ 
tant Commissioner and Town 
Magistrate, Mysore . 

1st Jan., 1877.•. 

At the Delhi Daibar. 

2 

AbHul Rahim Khan,, son of 
Sliah Nawaz Khan of Isa KUol, 
Baunu District ... 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

3 

Agha Kalbabid, Honorary 
Asstt. Commissioner, Paujab ... 

Ist Jan., 1878... 

For good services. 

4 

Alladad Khan, Sirdar Baha¬ 
dur, Pensioned Resaldar, North- 
Western Provinces 

Ditto. 

Dittos 

5 

Nawab Alladad Khan, of 
Karachi Colleotorate. 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar,. 

6 

Ali Dost Sahib, Inspector of 
Police, Madras. 

let Jan., 1878 ... 

For good^services. 

7 

Ali Khan, Zamindar of Mon- 
ghyr . 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi D.ubar. 

8 

Aulad Hosen of Peharsar, in 
Bharatpur, Asstt. Cominr., C. P. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

9 

Bhikan Khan, Zamindar of 
Parsauni, WcstTirhoot 

DiltOi 

Ditto. 

10 

Bomanji Sorabji, Asstt. Kn- 
•ziueet, Department of Public 
Works, Bombay . 

1 Ditto, 

Ditto. 


76 
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KHAH BAHADU ^-(Continued) 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

11 

Munshi Bukaullah, late First 




Grade Inspector of Police in 
the Hughli District, Bengal ... 

1st Jan., 1878 ... 

For good services. 

12 

Carsetji Kastamji, Chief Jus¬ 
tice, Baroda ... ^ .. 

ist Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

13 

Cbaitan Shah, Assistant Sur¬ 
geon, Peshawar. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

14 

Dad Mahammad Jakrani, of 

• 



Jacobabad ... ... * ... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

15 

Dastur Hoshung Jamaspjee, 
Assistant Professor of Oriental 
Languages, Deccan College, 
Poona, Bombay. 

1st Jan., 1878 ... 

For good services. 

16 

Davur Rastamji Kburahedji 
Modi, of Surat ... . 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

17 

Ohaus Shah Kadri, Mnkan- 
dar, in the Baba Buden Hills... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

18 

Mir Gul Hasan, Hyderabad, 
Sind .; 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

19 

Ghulam Mohi-ud-dio Khan, 
Offg. Bxtra Asatt. Cominr., 
Fanjab ... . 

24th May, 1881. 

In Honor of Her Ma¬ 

20 

Syad Hadi Haseein, Hony. 


jesty’s birth-day. 


Aestt, Commr., Paujab. 

Ut Jan., 1878 ... 

For good services. 

21 

Mir Hafiz Ali, Motawali 
Dargah, of Ajmero 

lat Jan., 1877. 

At the Delhi Darbar, 

22 

Hony, Major Sheik Hcdayet 
Ali, Aide-de-camp to 11. K, the 
Commander-in-Chicf... 

16lh April, 1866 

For good services in 

23 

Mir Hydttr Ali Khan, of My- 
•orc . 

let Jan., 1877 .. 

the Bhutan Carapaigu. 

.j At the Delhi Darbar. 
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KHAN BAHADUR -(.Contimed.-). 


No. 

Nx\M12 and Dkstination. 

VVlion Conferred. 

RE.MARKS. 

24^ 

Imdad Ali, Bhagalpur, late 
Subordinate Jiuige of Gya 

2ud Sept., 1876. 

For good services in 
the J udicial Deptt. 

25 

Imarauddia Khan, of Banga- 



loro . 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

2G 

Rrtja Jahandad Khan, Extra 
Asstt, Commissiouer, Peshawar 

34th May, 1881. 

In Honor of Her Ma¬ 




jesty’s birth-day. 

27 

Moulvic Ishar Hosscin, of 
Rlirzapur, Calcutta . 

Kftzi Ibrahim Mahammad, of 

18th Fob., 1862. 

For good services aa 
Mir Munshi ia the 
IToreigu Deptt. 


28 



Bombay. 

Ut Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

29 

Kazi Mir Jalaluddin, of Bom¬ 
bay ^ . ^ 

Jlitto. 

Ditto. 

30 

Kozi Shahabuddin, Chief of 
the Revenue Dopartt., Baroda 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

31 

Jamsetji Dhunjibhoy Wadia, 
Master Builder, Bombay Doc¬ 
kyard 

r 

Ditto. ‘ 

D^to. 

32 

Kadir llohi-nd-din Saheb, ol 




Mysore . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

33 

Syad Kabil Shah, of Varnahar 
ia the Nagor Taliika, Sind ... 

* Ditto. 

Ditto. 

84 

Mahammad Jan, Honorary 
Magistrate, Amritsar ... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

85 

Manlvi Masum Mian of Balla- 
piir, Akola . 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

86 

Mahammad Ali, Assistant 
Commissioner, Bangalore 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

87 

Mahammad Ralhid Khan 
Olmudliri, Zamiudar of Nator, 



> 

Hujshahye ... . ■ 

{- 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 




\ 
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KHAM BAHADUT}.-r Conthmed.) 


No. 

Name and Destination. 1 

?7hen Conferred. 

Hem ARKS. 

38 

Syacl Maharamad Abu Said, 
Zamvndar of Patna and Qya ... 

lstJan.,1877... 

---- 

At the Delhi I^arhar. 

39 

40 

Mahomed Akbar Khan, Orak- 
zai, Offg.Aestt. and Distt. Snpdt. 
of Police, Panjab . 

Mahomed Zaffar Khan, Khat- 
tak of Kohat . 

24th May, 1881. 

Ditto. 

In Honor of Her 
jesty'^s birth-day. ^ 

Ditto. 

41 

Mahomed Afzal Khan, of 
Qundapur, Dera Ismail Khan... 

Ditto* 

Ditto. 

42 

Muncherji Cowasji, Assistant 
Eogiueer Department Public 
Works, Bombay. 

1st Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar, 

43 

Mirza Ali Mahammad, Kara¬ 
chi, Sind. 

^ Ditto. 

Ditto. 

44 

Moodeen Sheriff, Honorary 
Surgeon, Madras 

Ist Jan., 1878... 

For good services. 

45 

Syad Murad Ali Shah, of 
Rohri, Shikarpur .. 

let Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

4C 

Mir Nizam Ali, Honorary 
MagiBtrafb, Aj mere . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

47 

Naserwanji Carseiji of Ah- 
mednagar, Bombay . 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

48 

Parumal,of Hyderabad, Sind 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

49 

Pestonji Jehangir, Settlement 
CommieHioncr, Baroda. 

1 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

60 

Pir Bakhsh, Kohawar, Zamin^ 
dor in Shikarpur 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

61 

Rahmat Khan, Inspector of 
Police, Punjab. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

62 

Raatamji Sorabji, of Broach 
in Diuerat . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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KHAN BAHADUR —(^Continued.) 


liio. 

Name mud Destination. 

When Conferred. 

* Remarks. 

53^ 

Jaraadar Saleh Hindi, G.I.E., 
of Jumigarh, Bombay. 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Durbar. 

. 64 

Say ad Badshah Mian, of 
Kohat ... . 

24th May, 1881. 

In Honor of Her Ma¬ 

jesty's birth*da:y 

55 

Shamauddin AliKban, Special 



Mamlatdar, Poona Distt., Bom* 
bay . 

9 

1st Jan., 1878 ... 

For good services. 

66. 

Tamuz Khan, of Callinga, 
Calcutta. 

7th Jan., 1869... 

For good services in 

the Medical Departt, 

67 

Taz-ud-diu Hosscin, Assistant 
Commissioner, 2nd Class, Berar 

Ist Jan., 1878... 

For good services. 

68 

Wahedoodin, late Sutwrdi- 
nate Judge of Shahabad, Patna 

18th June, 1874. 

For good servicofci in 
the J udicial Departt, 

69 

Wali Mahammad of Dingan 




Bhurgri, in the UmarkotTaluka, 
Sind . 

Ist Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

<€0 

1 Zainooddeen Hossein, latoDy 
Magistrate in Tirhoot ... 

9th Feb., 1875. 

For good services in 
the Judicial Departt. 






KHAN. 


No. j 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Exmabkb. 

1 

Budha Khan of Hatun, 
Mbairwara, Rajputana ... 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

2 

Fateh Khan, of Chang 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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Titles conferred on the Native Armies belonging to theAstand 
2n(l Glasses, respectively, of the Order of BHtisli India, at 
the Belki Darbur, held on the 1st January, 1877 . 




10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14. 

15 . 

16. 

17 . 

18. - 

10 , 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23 . 

24. 

25. 


TO THE 1st class WITH THE TITLE OF “SIRDAR BAHADUR.^^ 

Bengal. 

4th Khan Sinpr, Oude Police, late Ferozeporo Remment 

^ toWry Misaer, “ Bahadur,” 4th Kcgimenr Native 

Xlubad^' 8th Regiment Native Infantry. 

' Nlt[;rinfln^“ (The Shekhawattcef Regiment 

'“®“‘'NaSnfantr^.®“‘*°“’ " 15th (The Loodianah) Regiment 

'~Sahn!^«r "’u 38th (The Agra) Regiment Native Infantry 

Sing, “Bahadur,” 42nd (Assam) Regim‘c^i 

■“'^“^l^ranUy?''" Bahadoor, •• Bahadur;” 43rd (Assam) Regiment Native Light 

-Snbadar Eunbeer, “ Bahadur,” Ist Goorkha Regiment Light Infantry 

3nd (Prince Of Wales’Own; O^oorkha 

®“''Ktm;^“^r4imen^“^ Khawas,Bahadur,” 3rd Ooorkha (The 
■■~®“cm 4th Punjab Cavalry, Punjab Frontier 

“ Bahadur,” 5th Regiment, Native Light Infantry 

Nati^; 

nubbeeboollah Khan, “ Bahadur,” Oovernor General’s Body-Guard 
“"’“^g^U^XTlry.'"" (Sylhot) /egim'nt 

,-Sabadar-Major Bnllea Thappo, Bahadur.” 4th Goorkha Regiment 
■ Wnt^” ® 34th (ThcPuttohgurh) Ecgimcmt Native 

-Uesaaldar Ansuf Ally, » Bahadur,” 3rd Bengal Cavalry. 

Bnssawnn Singh, “ Bahadur,” Corps of Sappers and Miners 
' KogVr^™t°Na^^'\nfcnUy 33rd (Tho Allahabad) 

“®“''Fome“''^''^ 1st Punjab Infantry, Punjab Frontier 

,-^Maldar Kumrooddeen Khan, “ Bahadur,” 17th Bengal Cavalry 
' ^ '’infautryf* Bulwnut Sing, ‘‘Bahadur,” Oih Regiment Native Light 
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26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 
30.. 

31. 

32. - 


Pengal —(’ Qmtimicd.) 

—Siibadnr Sowbuccus Doobey, “ Bahadur.” lltli Eogiment Native Infantry. 
UeSBaldar-M^or Slecr Jafiir Ally, “ Bahadur," 6th Punjab Cavalry, Punjab 

—Rossaldar-Mnjor All^ddccn Khan, •' Bahadur,” 2nd Cavalry, Hyderabad 

-SubadarKatn Chundcr, “Bahadur,” 2nd (Prince of Wales’Own) Goorkha 
Kegrimeut (The Sirmoor Rifles). 

-Subadar^Hoomail Khuu, “ Bahadur,” 42ad (Assam) Regiment Native Light 

‘‘'^“^Native^'ln^ Shekhawattce) Regiment 

■ReSBaldor Moortuza Khan, Bahadur,’’ 6th Bengal Cavalry. 


Madras. 


33. 

34 . - 

35. 
.36, 

37. 

38. - 
39.. 

40 . - 

41. - 

42. 

43. 

44. - 

45 . 

46. - 

47 . - 

48. - 

49. - 
60.- 
61.- 


62.- 

63. 

64 .. 

65. - 

66 . - 
57. 
68 . 

69 .- 

60.. 


—Subadar 

-Subadar- 

—Subadar 

—Subadar 

-Subadar- 

-Subadar 

—Subadar 

-Subadar 

-Subadar. 

—Sul)adar 

—Subadar 

-Subadar. 

-Snbadur 

-Subadar 

-Subadar 

-•Subadar 

-Subadar- 

-Subadar 

-Subadar 


Major Sheik Homed. “ Bahadur,” 6th Regiment Native Infantry 
Major Sheik Surver, “ Bahadur,” 29th Regimeut Native lufantrv' 
■Major Kiatnamah, “ Bahadur," -list Regimeut Native Infantry. 
-Alajor Mooto^jiwmy, “ Bahadur,” 6th Keginient Native lufantrv 
-xMajor Sheik Hu^ein, •* Bahadur.” 20th Hogiment Native Infantry 
Ruugasawmy, “ Bahadur,” 26th Regiment Native Infantry 
Jehangir Khun, ” Bahadur,” 26th Regimeut Native Infantry 
Nirsumaloo, Bahadur,’ 14th Regiment Native Infantry 
Major ^oobiah, ” Bahadur,” 35lh Regiment Native Infantry 
-Ma;|or Mahomed Cassim, 30th Ucgimeiit Native Infautry. 

■Major Luchmun Sing, 27th Regiment Native Infantry. 

•Major Mohdeon Khan, 28th Regiment Native Infantry. 

-Major Sheik Homed, 3rd Regiment Light Infantry. 

-Major Mabomed Casaiin, .’ird Regiment Light Cavalry. 

-Mapr Appavoo. 251 h Uegiment Native Infantry. 

•Major Dalliah, 17th Uegiment Native Infantry 
-Major Appinb, 7ih Regiment Native Infantry 
•Major Bauboo Ram, 38th liegiment Nalive Infantry 
-Major Yacoob Khan, 13th Regiment Native Infantry. 

Bombay. 


‘ Bahadur,” 3rd (Queen’s Own) Regiment, 
27th Regiment Native Light 


-Resaaldav-Major Bennoo Sing, 

Light Cavalry. 

-Subadar-Mnjor Simailjce Israel, “ Bahadur,” 

Infantry, or Ist Bclooch Regiment. 

-Subadar Ballojee Moray. Bahadur,” CcTpa of Sappers and Miners 

NMivfAHillery.'^ ’ “ ^ Mountain Battery, 

-Snbadur Save Errapa, “ Bahadur," Corps of Sappers and Miners 
-Kcssaldar Major Mcer Kassuni Ah, “ I'.Bliadur,” 3rd RoKiment Sind Horse 
inhmtr^"' Samnuljco Issajec, " Bahadur," Srd Regiment Native 

Infantry or 

■®‘‘'^“'i7,y'^'*j''^Chunduml>itchit," Bahadur,’’.16th Regiment NaUve In- 
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-{Continued:) 

61. —Subadar-Major Kabenjce Israel, “ Bahadur,’* 8th Regimeut Native Infantry. 

62. —Ressaldar-Major Hoosain Bux, “ Bahadur,*’ Poona iforao. 

63. —Resaaldar-Major Moostuffa Khan, ” Bahadur,’* 1st Rep:imcnt, Sind Horse. 

64. —Subadar-Major Shaik Moddar, “ Bahadur,** 25th Regiment Native Light? 

Infautry. 

65. —Subadar-Major Shaik Oosman, “ Bahadur,” 9th Regiment Native Infantry,. 

, 66.—Subadar-Major Shaik Esmall, “ Bahadur,” 21st liegimcut Native Infantry 
or Marine Battalion. 

67. —Ressaldar-Major Shaik Hoosain, 2nd Regiment Light Cavalry. 

68. —Subadar-Mojor Devee Sing, 20 Regiment of- Native Infantry. 

69. —Subadar-Major Appurbul Sing, 14th Regiment Native Infantry. 


II—TO THE 2nd class WITH THE TITLE OP “BAHADUR.’*’ 

Bengal. 

1. — Subadar-Major Gunnesba Sing, 27th (Punjab) Regiment Native Infantry. 

2. —Subadar-Major Gomundha Sing, 2ud Sikh Infantry, Punjab Frontier Force.- 

3. — .Subadar-Major Abdoolah Khan, 26th (Punjab) Regiment Native Infautry. 

4. — Subadar-Major Russool Khan, 6th Punjab Infantry, Punjab Frontier Force. 

6. — Subadar-Major Peer Bux, 22nd (Punjab) Regiment Native Infantry. 

6. —Subadar-Major Sohunlali Tewarry, 8th Regiment Native infantry. 

7. —Subadar-M.ajor BhundooRam, Dcoleo Irregular Force, Infantry. 

8. —Ressaldar-Major jaffer Ally Khan, 3rd Punjab Cavalry, Punjab Frontier 

Force. ^ 

9. —Subadar-Major Murdan Ali Shab, No. 1 Mountain Battery, Punjab Frontier 

Force, 

10. —Bessaldar-Major Khanan Khan, Aide-de-Camp to the Viceroy, (Queen's- 

Own) Corps of Guides, Cavalry. 

11. —Subadar-Major Jhummun Sing, 17th (The Loyal Poorbeab) Regiment Native 

Infantry. 

12. —Bessaldar-Major Sheik Babadoor, Ist Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent. 

13. —Subadar-Major Sheck Muhboob, 3rd Regiment Native Infautry. 

14. —Sub€wiar-M;ijor Urjoon Sing, 19th (Punjab) Regimeut Native Infautry, 

16.—Sihadnr Oamab Khan, 21th(Punjab) Regiment Native Infantry. 

16. —Subadar Hookum Sing, 4'5th (R.ittray's Sikhs) Regiment Native Infantry. 

17. —Subadar-Nehal Singh, 20th (Punjab) Regiment N;itive Infantry. 

18. —Subadar-Khoaj Mahomed, 9th Regimeut Native Infautry. 

10.—Ressaldar Ram Sing, 2nd Regiment, Central India Horse. ' 

20. —Subad.ar Siboo Sing Nagee, 3rd Goorkbn (The Kemaoony Regiment. 

21. —Subadar CUuttur Bhoj Awusthe, 4th Regiment Native InfantryA 

22. —Subadar Bhola Persad Sookl, Cor|>s of Sap^jers ami Miners. 

23. —Subadar Nehal Sing, 14th (The Ferozepore) Regiment Native lufmitry, 

24. —Besealdar Jehaugeer Khan, 10th Bengal l^iancers. 

25. —Subadar Knnbecr Khuttree, 2ud (Prince of Wales* Own) Ooorkha Regiment. 

(The Sirmoor Rifles). ^ 

26. —Subadar Scwtahal Sing, 2Md (Queen's Own) Regiment Native Light Infantry. 

27. —Subadar Goburdun Sing, 4lat (Tlie Gwalior) Regimeut Native Infantry. 

2B.— Ressaldar Tahour Kban, 6tb Bt ugal Cavalry. 

29. — Subadar Rambuccua Mi.m-, Ncj^nl Eacort . 

30. —R«B6aldai and Woordic Majoi Emain P.uksh Khan, lotbBcngal Cavalry. 
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Madbas. 


n.— Sulmclar-Major Mhenvar Sing, 40th Regiment Native Infantry* 

{2. Subadar-Major Sheik Emaum, 15th Regiment Native Infantry, 

33. —Subadar-Major Nagiab, Blst Regiment Light Infantry. ^ 

34. —Subadar-Major Veeragoo, 23rd Regiment Light Infantry. 

35. —Subadar-Major Venketaawmy, 8th Regiment Native Infantry. 

36. —Sub>ilar-Major Bowani Sing, IGth Regiment Native Infantry. 

37. —Sidwdar-Major Sheik Booden, 4th Regiment Native Infantry. 

38. —Subadar-Major Abdool Nubby, let Reginacnt Light Cavalry. 

39. —Subadar Sirdar Ivhan, 1st Regiment Native Infantry. 

40. —Subadar Sheik Mirdeen, 19th Regiment Native Infantry. 

41. —Subadar Sheik Abdool Cawder, 2ud Regiment Native Infantry. 

42. —Subadar Syed Ahmed, 36th Regiment Native Infantry. 

43. —Subadar Slieik Secunder, 37th Regiment Native Infantry (Grenadiers). 

44. —Subadar Homed Beg, 9th Regiment Native Infantry. 

45. —Subadar Manuel Davis Cozen, 84th Regiment Light Infantry. 

4iJ.—Subadar Sheik Oosman, 32ud Regiment Native Infantry, 

47. —Subadar Pethepeermal, 39th Regiment Native Infantry, 

48. ^—Subadar Rungiah, 22nd Regiment Native Infantry. 

49. —Subadar Mahomed Moideeree, 11th Regiment Native Infantry. 

50. —Subadar Syed Abdool Cawder, 10th Regiment Native Infantry. 

U. —Subadar Ghoolam Nubbee, 20th Regiment Native Infantry. 

>2.—Subadar Yacoob Khan, 33rd Regiment Native Infantry, 


. Bombay. 

53. —Subadar-Major Louis Gr^riol, 23rd Regiment Light Infantry. 

54. —Subadar-Major Shaik Sooltan, 6th Regiment Native Infantry. 

65.—Subadar-Major Solomon Elijah, 19th Regiment Native Infantry* 

56. —Subadar-Major Durriow Sing, 18th Regiment Native Infantry. 

57. —Subadar Major Mahomed Khan, 11th Regiment Native Infantry. 

8.—Subadar-Major Bhcema Nair, 26th Regiment Native Infantry. 

»9.—Subadar-Major Lakshemon Rao Dongrey, 7th Reginaeut Native Infantry. 

;0.—Subadar-Major Ittoojee Jadow, 24tb Regiment Native Infantry. 

1. —Subadar-Major Essobjee Israel, 16th Regiment Natw Infantry. . 

—Subadar-Major Sayajee Scinday, 2nd (Prince of Wales Own) Regiment 
Native Infantry (Grenadiers). ^ ^ t l 

.—Subadar-Major Mahadoo Seerka, 22nd Regiment Native Infantry. 

!.— Subadar-Major Miosajee Israel, I7tb Regiment Native Infantiy. 
j.— Subadar-Moj'or Wulleo Mahomod, Ist Regiment Native Infantry (Qrenn- 
diets). 

*.—Subadar-Major Hajjee Khan, 80th Regiment Native Infantry or Jacob® 
Rifloe. 

f.—Subadar-Major Shaik Oomer, 10th Regiment Native Lighu Infantry. 

—Ressaldar-Major Shadee Khan, 2nd Regiment, Sind Horse. 

).—Subadar Shaik Mohidecu, 9tb Regiment Native Infantry. 

0.—Subadar Gunness Ring, 28th Regiment Native Infantry. 

’I.—Subadar Shaik Abdoola, 13th Regiment Native Infantry, 

2. —Subadar Raghojee Morusitiir, 4th Regiment Native Infantry or Rifle Corps, 

3. —Subadar Bheeka, 8rd Regiment Native Light Infantry. 
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S&lntes of Ir'GnDS... 

— 19 — 
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— 15 — 

18 — ... 
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9 — ... 


APPENDIX A. 

Sctlutes dttdchcd to Chief ships. 


B 

8 


12 

16 


32 

12 


Salntcsof 21 Quas... 

19 


Personal Salutes. 


17 

15 

13 

12 

11 

9 


17 


appendix B. 


Sundr^f Tides and Honorary DisiincHons. 


Parouet 

Kaight »r',nd Crosa' of The MobV Honorable Order 'of 
th^ Batliv.. 

Kiiipht .. 

Honowy Knjprhts Grand Commanders of The Most 
Exalted Order of the Rtar of India ... 
Knights Grand Commanders of ditto 

Knights Commanders of ditto ... 

Com pan ions of ditto... 

Mcmbcre (Ri-Offlcio nnd for Life) "of The Order of 
tho Indian Empire... 

Companions (Ex-Odicio and for Life) of* ditto 
Members of Tho Imperial Order of the Crown of India 

Counsellor of the Empress . 

General in the Army. 


6 

26 

26 

64 


8 

31 

8 

8 
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Carried over, ... 


... 317 
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APPENBIX B. 

Sundry ^Titles ctnd Ilonordvy J^istvnetious.- 

Brought forivard. 

nd-I-Khas-l‘Daulat-I-lnglishia ... . 

n-us-Saltanat . 

..ar Mahindar Bahadur Stpar-I-Saltanat 

^awai . T 

Sipabdar-XJl-Mulk... 

LokAdar . 

'Raja MuBhir-l-Khaa Bahadur 
Raja-I-Rajagan... . 

■Malaz-Ul-Ulama*0-Ul*Fazala 
Sheikh-Ul-Mushaikh ... 

, Mfiharaja Dhiraj Bahadur 
Maharaja Bahadur 

' Maharaja. 

^ Rajendra Bahadur 
^ Maharani 
Raja Bahadur 

h Baja . 

Bahadur 

•Kumar. 

V ^al Chowdhurie 
^ Rao Bahadur ... 

1 ^ , RaoSahob ... 

. 

^ ‘♦lai Bahadur 

' Eai. 

Rai Bay a Bai 

Sirdar Bahadur... 

Birdar 

fTThakur Rawat ... 

. iThakur 
• • •TDiwan Bahadur 
^''KDiwan 

' Jawad-Ul-Nissa Satudah-I^Khandan 
^^l?awab Bahadur 

> .iwab. 

Arbab 

.Khan Bahadur.. 

-‘.’Khau 


(Continued.) 

Agz»'^£ate Number^ 

317 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
17 
26 
1 

5 

H-.. 

1 
37 
9 
4 
81 

6 
1 
1 

1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
.2 

2 

11 - 

1 

60 
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girdar Bahadur 
Sahadur ... 


69 

78 


Total 


877 
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